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Preface to the First Edition and 
Acknowledgements 


The purpose of this volume is to make available to a wide audience some of the most recent 
scholarship on the religions of South Asia within the broad category of Hinduism. While 
many scholars here would wish to place that category under scrutiny, there are nevertheless 
continuities of tradition and common features that have persisted over very long periods in 
South Asia. The intention of the book is to cover the major historical trajectories of the tra- 
ditions that have led to Hinduism and to present accounts of recent developments of Hindu- 
ism along with some of the contemporary traditions that comprise it. There are, of course, 
problems in applying the term ‘religion’ to the history of South Asia, implying as it does in 
the West a distinction between religion and governance or between religion and science, 
which have not been universal distinctions. For this reason the book includes an account 
of historical developments in Indian science along with discussions of philosophy, religion, 
and politics. 

The book contains essays both about the past — stretching back to the time of the compo- 
sition of the Veda — and about the contemporary situation. Text-historical, anthropological, 
philosophical, theological, and cultural-critical approaches are therefore represented. This 
is in line with the broad belief that textual study can contribute to anthropology in South 
Asia and anthropology can illumine texts. And tools derived from more recent cultural criti- 
cism — especially feminism and postcolonial discourse — reveal dimensions to history and the 
study of texts that would not otherwise be seen. In these pages we also find theological and 
philosophical engagement with Hindu traditions. There are many ways of studying past cul- 
tures and civilizations, but arguably the best means of gaining access to the thoughts and 
feelings of people in the past and the institutions they inhabited is through the texts they 
produced. There has been discussion in recent years about the rematerialization of culture 
and the need to examine material culture in history. While archaeology, epigraphy, and the 
history of art are undoubtedly important, the emphasis of most scholars in this volume is on 
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text and different readings of text, although some relate text to material history where this 
is possible and to contemporary practice. Conversely, the essays focusing on anthropological 
fieldwork often draw on the texts of tradition. 

Inevitably, although unfortunately, there are gaps in what could be covered in the pre- 
sent volume. This is due partly to restrictions of space but also due to other contingencies 
beyond the editor’s control. We do not have, for example, specific essays on the Indus Valley 
civilization, yoga, ritual, the Hindu diaspora, the Goddess and the temple, nor on some major 
regional traditions. But even so, these essays present systematic accounts of the history of 
traditions and their texts, examples of important regional traditions, and accounts of the rise 
of modern Hinduism and its contemporary connections with nationalism and the politics 
of identity. 

The book uses the standard, scholarly transliteration of Indian alphabets, although this 
is not consistently applied to all place names and some proper names. There is considerable 
variation in practice, as many names have common anglicized forms. 

I would like to thank all the scholars who have participated in the project, particularly 
Rich Freeman, Patrick Olivelle, and Frits Staal for their encouragement and support, along 
with the team at Blackwell, particularly Alison Dunnett, Laura Barry, Rebecca Harkin, and 
Cameron Laux. I would also like to thank Alex Wright who, when at Blackwell, first sug- 
gested the project to me. I would like to acknowledge permission from Routledge to publish 
Jonardon Ganeri’s essay “The Motive and Method of Rational Inquiry,” first published in Phi- 
losophy in Classical India (Routledge, 2000). I would also like to acknowledge permission from 
Routledge to publish Gavin Flood’s “The Saiva Traditions,” a version of which is published in 
S. Mittal, ed., The Hindu World (Routledge). The book is dedicated to the memory of Wilhem 
Halbfass, who made such a great contribution to the study of the Indian traditions, and to 
Norman Cutler, who sadly passed away before the publication of this book. 


Preface to the Second Edition 


It seems almost inconceivable that nineteen years have passed since the publication of the 
first edition of this book. Since then, many resources for the study of Hinduism have become 
available through the internet, with valuable resources from digitized manuscripts (at Gretil, 
Muktabodha, and the Oxford Centre for Hindu Studies, for example) to Encyclopedias (such 
as the Brill Encyclopedia of Hinduism edited by Knut Jacobsen, and the Oxford History of Hin- 
duism edited by me). Sadly, several more colleagues are no longer with us. Some of the chap- 
ters have been updated to incorporate recent scholarship, new chapters have been added in 
response to readers’ suggestions and recommendations, and one chapter has been left out. 
In discussion with Professor Ram-Prasad FBA, we thought it best not to include a chapter 
on politics that is now outdated. But we have additional chapters on the Goddess tradition (a 
major lacuna in the first edition), Hindu diaspora, Hinduism and inter-religious comparison, 
and more chapters on systematic thought. I would like to thank Rebecca Harkin for suggest- 
ing a second edition, the team at Wiley Blackwell, and all the contributors to the new volume. 


Introduction 
Establishing the Boundaries 


Gavin Flood 


That religion is still of central importance in today’s world can hardly be doubted, as we see in 
political contestation and violent conflict throughout the world. In South Asia religion is at 
the center of controversy and ideological battles and questions about what it is to be a Hindu 
in the twenty-first century are vibrant. Questions concerning the relation of Hinduism to 
state and global politics, to the individual, and to the politics of identity are of great relevance 
to Hindus everywhere. On the one hand we have seen the world shrink through globalization 
along with the late modern erosion of tradition, while on the other we have seen the reinvig- 
oration of some traditions and the reanimation of traditional forms of knowledge (such as 
Ayurveda and Yoga). Secularists in India would wish to see the complete erosion of religion in 
the public sphere of governance and its relegation to the private realm, while many religious 
nationalists would wish to see even more growth in the influence of religion in the political 
and public arena. These debates are enacted through media and public discourse from aca- 
demic to popular realms. 

It is in the context of such vital issues that scholars in this book examine Hinduism in 
its widest sense, looking not only at questions of contemporary identity politics but also at 
historical questions and presenting historical accounts of particular texts and traditions. We 
certainly understand the present through the past, but we also wish to understand the past 
for the sake of increasing human knowledge. There is therefore great diversity in the fol- 
lowing pages that seek both to account for the contemporary situation and to explain the 
historical trajectories that have led to the modern, global religion we call “Hinduism.” From 
ancient Tamil texts to contemporary politics, all the essays gathered here bear a relation to 
that nebulous abstraction and raise many questions. Are we dealing with a single religion, 
an essence manifested in different forms? Or is Hinduism a diversity of distinct traditions 
sharing certain common features with no single feature being shared by them all? Or are we 
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dealing with a fragmented, cultural reality of widely diverse beliefs and practices, inappropri- 
ately classified as a single religion? All of these positions have been adopted in understanding 
Hinduism. The answers to these questions will depend upon the historical period in question 
and the methods employed in their study. Closely connected to the scope of the field are ques- 
tions about how to study Hinduism, whether anthropology, philology, history of religions, 
theology, literary studies, archeology, or art history are appropriate methods, and questions 
about the different theoretical assumptions and implications of their use. The purpose of this 
introduction is therefore both to problematize “Hinduism” and to provide a context for the 
essays that follow. 


What Is Hinduism? 


A simple, if perhaps deceptively simple, response to this question is to say that Hinduism is 
a term denoting the religion of the majority of people in India and Nepal and of some com- 
munities in other continents who refer to themselves as “Hindu.” There are over 900 million 
people classed as Hindu in India by the census of India in 2011, which is just under 80% of 
the population, the remainder being classified as Muslim, Sikh, Christian, Jain, Buddhist, and 
“other religions and persuasions.”! Hindus are the majority population in India, Nepal, and 
Mauritius and the total Hindu population of the world is about a billion, 15% of the global 
population.” Most Hindus are in India, which is in a vast continent with 18 official languages 
and many dialects. But if we begin to dig deeper, we see that the question is not so straight- 
forward. Because the term denotes such a striking variety of beliefs, practices, and historical 
trajectories, some would wish to claim that the abstraction “Hinduism” is meaningless and 
without referent. But others, and this is particularly important in the contemporary poli- 
tics of Hindu identity, would claim that Hinduism is indeed a unified field of belief, practice, 
and history, intimately linked to nationhood and the historical struggle of a people against 
its colonizers. On this view, Hinduism has an essence manifested in multiple forms. Others 
argue that while Hinduism does not denote a religion with clearly defined boundaries in a 
way that we might be able to define Christianity or Islam, it nevertheless denotes a group 
of traditions united by certain common features, such as shared ritual patterns, a shared 
revelation, a belief in reincarnation (samsdra), liberation (moksa), and a particular form of 
endogamous social organization or caste. This family resemblance approach nevertheless still 
requires judgments about which forms are prototypical and which are not, judgments which 
are themselves based on some pre-understanding of the tradition. Many would wish to claim, 
for example, that caste is not a necessary part of Hinduism whereas other features, such as 
devotion to a deity, are. “What is Hinduism?” is therefore a complex question the response to 
which ranges from claiming that Hinduism in a unified, coherent field of doctrine and prac- 
tice to claiming that it is a fiction, a colonial construction based on the mis-categorization of 
indigenous cultural forms. 

Defining the parameters of the term is not simply an exercise for scholars but is closely 
related to the questions, as Brian Smith observes, of “who speaks for Hinduism?” and 
“who defines Hinduism?” (Smith 2000, 741-742). This debate goes way beyond aca- 
demic formulations and arguments in the academy into the politics of cultural identity 
and questions about power. But before we inquire into these questions of value, what of 
the term itself? 
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“Hindu” comes from a Persian word hind, or in Arabic al-hind, for the area of the Indus 
valley. This word is in turn derived from the Indo-Aryan sindhu meaning “ocean” or “river,” 
and from the eighth century, when Muslims settled in the Indus valley, Persian authors dis- 
tinguished between Muslims and the non-Muslim “Hindus,” although it is not strictly true 
that the term was not used by those non-Muslims themselves. Sanskrit sources, however, 
are much later. In fifteenth-century Kashmir the Sanskritized term hindukah is employed by 
the Saiva historian Srivara to distinguish Muslims from non-Muslims (Sanderson 156 note 
2) and the term was used in Sanskrit and Bengali Vaisnava sources in the sixteenth century 
to denote those who were not “Yavanas” or Muslims (O’Connell 1973, 340-344). In these 
sources it seems to refer to groups united by certain common cultural practices, such as cre- 
mation of the dead and veneration of the cow, not practiced by the Muslims. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century “Hindu” or “Hindoo” was adopted by the British to refer to 
the people of “Hindustan,” the area of northwest South Asia, who were not Muslim, Sikh, 
Christian, or Jain, and the “ism” was added to “Hindu” in the early nineteenth century. 
Indeed, Rammohun Roy was probably the first Hindu to use the term in 1816 (Killingley 
in this volume: 570. The term became widely adopted during the nineteenth century in the 
context of establishing a national identity that would become opposed to colonialism and in 
the creation of a religion that could match Christianity and meet it on a basis of equality (see 
Killingley and Viswanathan in this volume). 

Many scholars have argued that the ascription of “Hinduism” to the multiplicity of South 
Asian traditions was an exercise in power and that the representation of India in western 
scholarship in terms of mysticism, caste, and kingship is an expression of the West’s desire for 
domination. On this view India as the West’s exotic other became identified with despotism, 
imagination, superstition, and irrationality in contrast to the democracy, reason, and sci- 
ence of the West arising out of the Enlightenment (Inden 1990; Balagangadhara 1994; King 
1999). This postcolonial reading of Western scholarship’s engagement with India reveals a 
complex history, traced by Gauri Viswanathan in the present volume, which shows both posi- 
tive and negative evaluations are nevertheless based on foundational assumptions about the 
nature of the West’s other. Others have argued not from the perspective of postcolonialism, 
but on the foundation of Western, philological scholarship itself, that the term “Hinduism” 
is a misnomer, an attempt to unify into a single religion what in fact is a number of distinct 
religions (for example, von Stietencron 1997, 32—53). Yet others argue that part of this error 
lies in the inappropriate use of the category “religion” in relation to the diversity of South 
Asian cultural forms, for that term has particular, Christian theological connotations (Staal 
1989, 388-406; Fitzgerald 2000, 134-155). On this view, religion is a category that entails 
assumptions that belief has primacy over practice, that a person can only belong to one reli- 
gion, that tradition stems from textual, written revelation, and that a religion is necessar- 
ily coherent. 

But in spite of these criticisms there are nevertheless Hindu analogues to categories of rev- 
elation, tradition, theology, and practice, although these arguably do not point to a unitary 
referent. We might say, then, that Hinduism contains both uniting and dispersing tendencies 
that we might, borrowing from Bakhtin, call centripetal and centrifugal forces. On the one 
hand, there is the Sanskritic tradition of brahmanical orthodoxy, flowing from the ancient 
revelation of the Veda, concerned with correct ritual procedures, the maintenance of caste 
boundaries, and the interpretation of scripture. This is a decisive constraint on the tradi- 
tions that comprise Hinduism. On the other hand, there is a great proliferation of decentered 
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traditions, often founded by a charismatic teacher or guru, and communities expressed in 
vernacular languages that cannot be defined by a central, brahmanical tradition and which 
are often set against that tradition. The teyyam tradition of Kerala or the Sant devotional 
tradition of northern India would be examples here (see the essays by Freeman and Martin). 

We can trace the history of the fairly recent term “Hindu” and “Hinduism” from its initial 
coinage by those outside of the Hindu fold to its appropriation as a term of self-description by 
Hindus themselves. Much before the nineteenth century, people of South Asia did not con- 
sider themselves to belong to a wider, united religious identity, but would rather be members 
of a tradition and community whose focus was a particular deity or practice, in particular the 
gods Visnu, Siva, Devi, or the Sun God. Vaisnavas were focused on Visnu, Saivas on Siva and 
Saktas on the Goddess, or one could follow particular Tantras (tantrika) and so on (Oberham- 
mer 1997, 19). These would be as distinct as Buddhist or Jain traditions. But by the end of the 
first millennium cz, if not earlier, there were uniting features that cut across these diachronic 
processes, such as pilgrimage to sacred centers, particularly great regional temples, ritual 
offerings to deities in concrete form (marti), devotion (bhakti), and the practice of textual 
exegesis by scholars in centers of learning, although different traditions were antagonistic 
towards each other, Vaisnavas regarding Saivas as being beyond the pale of orthodoxy, for 
example, or enthusiastic Saiva kings oppressing Vaisnavas (Sanderson 2015, 207-214). 

South Asian cultures are highly textualized in the widest sense of the term with many 
oral traditions, some of which stretch back thousands of years. There are traditions of Vedic 
recitation in several regions of India that function, as Michael Witzel says in this volume, 
as “three thousand year old tape recordings.” This revelation of the Veda, verses believed 
to have been revealed to and heard by (Sruti) the ancient sages (rsi), as symbol and legiti- 
mizing reference if not actual text, is central as a constraining influence on later traditions, 
providing the authority for tradition (Oberhammer 1997, 21-31). Some would argue that 
this is a defining feature of Hinduism (Smith 1988, 40). As constraining force, the Veda has 
been used to legitimize different philosophical positions, as the basis of Hindu law and power 
structures, and has provided a reference point against which some traditions and charis- 
matic teachers have reacted. Whether accepted or rejected, whether traditions are indiffer- 
ent to its injunctions, it is seldom ignored as symbol. As Heesterman observes, the hold of 
“Vedism” on Indian thought and imagination has persisted notwithstanding the cult of the 
temple, popular devotion, and tantric texts and practices (Heesterman 1993, 43). In order to 
attain some acquaintance with this complexity, a brief historical survey is in order. 


The History of Hinduism 


If by the end of the first millennium cr there was the beginning of a unified sense of various 
traditions in contrast to Buddhists and Jains, this itself began to emerge earlier, with tradi- 
tions flowing through the generations and systems of knowledge passed down. Arguably 
the core tradition that gives a sense of unity to Hinduism is the Brahmanical, Vedic tradi- 
tion: the tradition of texts and core values that emerges during the first millennium sce. 
The earliest section of the Veda, the collection of hymns called the Rg-veda samhita, was 
probably composed between 1400 and 1000 bcs (Jamieson and Brereton 2014, 5), followed 
by other texts in the genre. These scriptures comprise hymns to different deities, composed 
for and recited during sacrifice. Later genres of text, still regarded as revelation (Sruti), the 
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Brahmanas and Aranyakas, are reflections on the meaning of the rituals and the hidden 
connections between ritual and cosmos. The last layer of these textual traditions is the 
secret doctrine or Upanisads. The earliest of these (the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya) 
were composed around the seventh to sixth centuries sce (Olivelle 1998, 12) and later texts 
up to the second century cr. These texts represent the emergence of philosophical reflection 
and themes that dominate Hindu discourse, such as the self (atman), an absolute reality 
(brahman), the doctrine of action (karman), the cycle of reincarnation (samsdra), and lib- 
eration (moksa). 

These texts, as Witzel shows in this volume, were mostly composed in north India towards 
the West, in the region that was to become known as the homeland of the Aryans (arydvarta). 
This designated the region of the people who composed these texts, who called themselves 
the noble ones (arya), speaking the well-formed language (samskrta), and practicing a pasto- 
ral and semi-nomadic lifestyle. These groups of people arguably migrated into the plains of 
India from the north-west. This Aryan migration thesis has been questioned by some schol- 
ars who have argued that the much older Indus Valley civilization was the place of origin of 
Vedic tradition (see the discussion in Bryant 2001, Trautman 2005, and Staal 2008, 19-25) 
although it is probable that the Indus Valley civilization spoke a Dravidian language (Par- 
pola 2015, 30—31.). There is genetic evidence for Aryan migration too, Indian people being 
largely descended from two divergent ancestral populations, one group, Ancestral North 
Indians being related to West Eurasians from Central Asia, the Middle East, Caucasus and 
Europe), the other group of Ancestral South Indians being related to Andaman islanders 
(Reich et al. 2009). In a nutshell, the problem is that we have to account for the spread of 
Indo-Aryan languages across the northern part of South Asia. While it is, of course, possible 
for language to spread without people, it is more likely that Sanskrit spread across the conti- 
nent because spoken by migrating groups who spoke that language and the genetic evidence 
seems to support this. 

The Vedic tradition itself undergoes a transformation from a focus on sacrifice to both a 
religion of householder affirmation of the values of duty and adherence to correct stages of 
life (varndsrama-dharma) and a religion of renunciation, that seeks to transcend social val- 
ues in the affirmation of soteriology, which is also the realization of knowledge of the true 
meaning of sacrifice: individual renunciation is the deeper meaning of the social religion 
of sacrifice. Whether this religion of renunciation emerges entirely from within the Vedic 
tradition or is influenced from outside of that tradition, is another area of dispute. The ideals 
of renunciation and liberation could be seen to be essentially alien to the early Veda and are 
incorporated from renouncers called Sramanas, especially the Buddhists and Jains. Johannes 
Bronkhorst has argued, with a great deal of plausibility, that these traditions originate in a 
different location, namely Greater Magadha whose capital is present-day Patna and that this 
is the source for Vedic renunciation that is fundamentally antithetical to the social religion of 
the Vedic householder (Bronkhorst 2007). 

By the early years of the first millennium ce, there was the continuing and uninter- 
rupted tradition of the Veda and Brahmanical householder religion, a religion of renun- 
ciation that adhered to the view that the highest goal of life was escape from the cycle of 
reincarnation, and an emerging theism that maintained that a transcendent God is the 
source and being of the universe as well as the granter of liberation through his or her 
grace. The famous Bhagavad-gita is a fine example of the emergence of theism, where 
Krsna is the transcendent Lord. 
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During the first millennium cz we have the development of features that we recognize in 
modern Hinduism: devotion (bhakti) to different gods, temple worship, gurus, pilgrimage, and 
methods of attaining liberation, particularly yoga and asceticism. During the Gupta period 
(3rd century-590 cz), religions focused on the main gods of Hinduism Visnu, Siva and the 
Goddess developed as well as orthodox or Smarta Brahman worship of five gods (Siva, Visnu, 
GaneSa, the sun, and Devi). From around the ninth to the thirteenth century the religion of 
Siva emerged as the dominant force supported by kings in south and south-east Asia (Sander- 
son 2009), fed by a stream of new revelations in texts called Tantra. The religions of Visnu 
also developed during this time but flowered after this with major Vaisnava sects in the South 
(the Sri Vaisnavas) and in Bengal (Gaudiya Vaisnavas). With the Mughal conquest of much 
of India, Hindu traditions continued to survive and some Hindu kings, such as Jai Singh II 
of Jaipur (1688-1743), developed a Hindu political theology, partly in response to Mughal 
power. In the nineteenth century in response to British colonialism, Hinduism emerges as a 
coherent force, the religion that is recognizable today. This brief overview of the history of 
Hinduism might be summarized as follows. 


1. The Vedic Period (c. 1500-—second century sce). During this period, we have the com- 
position of Hindu scripture, the Veda, in its various layers. Vedic, public sacrifice is 
performed by Srauta Brahmans who follow revelation (sruti) along with Brahmani- 
cal householder religion of Smarta Brahmans who adhere to duty or law (dharma) 
encoded in law books or texts of secondary revelation (smrti). There is also the devel- 
opment of renunciation and ideas of liberation from the cycle of reincarnation. 

2. The Emergence and Development of Theism (second century sce — eighth century 
ce). During this period the major deities Siva, Visnu, and the Devi arise with their 
own scriptures, particularly expressed in the great epic literature (Mahabharata 
and Ramayana), of which the Bhagavad-gita is a part, and in the Puranas or 
ancient narratives of gods and kings. Devotion (bhakti) is an important form of wor- 
ship that develops during this time, expressed as making offerings to a deity (piijda) 
in iconic form in temples. 

3. The Saiva Age (eighth to thirteenth centuries). During this period an additional rev- 
elation to the Veda developed called the Tantras. These were mostly and originally 
focused on Siva as the transcendent Lord who creates, maintains, and destroys the 
universe as well as revealing and concealing himself. Saiva ritual tradition comes to 
absorb Tamil devotionalism. 

4. This period is also marked by the rise of Goddess worship and the coming to promi- 
nence of Devi in her forms as Durga and Kali. The Sakta tradition develops along- 
side the Saiva as a distinct form of religion with its own revelation and practices, 
sometimes transgressive of orthodox Brahmanical values. 

5. The Vaisnava period (thirteenth to eighteenth centuries). After the decline of Saivism, 
Vaisnava sects develop more robustly, especially the Sri Vaisnava tradition in the 
South, as well as Bengal Vaisnavism. This religion is characterized by devotion (bhakti). 

6. The Modern period (nineteenth century — present). Intellectually Hinduism devel- 
ops a voice in response to colonialism with important thinkers such as Rammo- 
han Roy rethinking what Hinduism is. This trajectory of thought continues with 
the Brahmo and Arya Samaj through to modern day political Hinduism and 
global Hinduism. 
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Throughout this long history, the Veda as revelation has been a major reference point. 
Given this reference point, we might say that both centripetal and centrifugal tendencies 
operate through this history in three interrelated realms, namely discourse (vdda) or thought 
systems, ritual (yajna, puja), and narrative (itihdsa). 


Discourse 


Discourse or reflection and philosophical commentary developed from an early date in 
the history of Hinduism. The ancient texts of the Veda reflect a symbolic world in which 
ritual, notably sacrifice performed by a priest for a patron, was central to the thriving of 
the community. Speculation about the meaning of the sacrifice developed in texts still 
regarded as revelation, in the theological and ritual commentary of the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads (see Witzel in this volume), and various traditions of textual exegesis and phi- 
losophy developed from around the fifth century scr. These were expressed in the sacred 
language of Sanskrit in commentaries on sacred scripture and on aphorisms (sitra) for- 
mulated within particular schools. The grammatical analysis of the language of revela- 
tion, along with the etymological and semantic exploration of language, came to be a 
prime concern (Kahrs 1998; Staal in this volume). Other sciences also developed such as 
astronomy and medicine (see Wujastyk and Yano in this volume). The six major thought 
systems of Indian philosophy or “critical worldviews” (darsana), namely the three pairs 
Samkhya-Yoga, Mimamsa-Vedanta, and Nyaya-Vaisesika), considered to be “orthodox” 
because of their acceptance of the revelation of the Veda, follow the pattern of their ten- 
ets being articulated in aphorisms and commentaries explaining their meaning. There 
are other systems outside of this list, with the Saiva, Buddhist and Jain traditions par- 
ticipating in a shared discourse, along with the extremely important discourse about law 
(dharmasastra) that strongly influenced British rule in India (see Rocher in this volume 
and Olivelle and Davis 2018). 

By the early centuries ce the textual traditions had defined their boundaries in relation to 
each other and had developed a shared language with shared categories, and thinkers in the 
various traditions were well versed in their opponents’ texts and arguments. The authors 
of these texts were often, although not necessarily, world renouncers who had chosen the 
fourth estate or stage of life (asrama) (see Olivelle and Madan in this volume). We can note 
here the highly orthodox Mimamsaka exegetes, whose focus was the interpretation of Vedic 
injunction, the Samkhya dualists, and the Vedanta, which developed a number of meta- 
physical positions in its history from Sankara’s nondualism to Madhva’s dualist theology. 
The Saiva traditions were also important in this picture, regarding their own scriptures, the 
Tantras, as transcending the lower revelation of the other schools, with the Buddhists and 
Jains rejecting the very idea of sacred revelation. The tenth-century Saiva theologian Bhatta 
Ramakantha, for example, knew the texts of other traditions and placed these at lower lev- 
els of understanding and attainment to his own in the hierarchical, Saiva cosmos (Goodall 
1998, 177; Sanderson 2007) a feature common in the tantric traditions. This is a long way 
from the idea of tolerance that develops with modern Hinduism or the idea of modern, inclu- 
sivist interpreters of Hinduism that all paths lead to a common goal. At this period, we have 
rigor of debate and the aggressive defense of the truth of one’s tradition against rival philo- 
sophical and theological claims. 
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One response to the question “who speaks for Hinduism?” would therefore be that we 
should listen to the theologians and religious experts who have discussed questions of the 
text, of practice, and of metaphysics in a sustained way over centuries. The foremost object 
of the historian of religion, as some scholars have argued, is its theological articulation, par- 
ticularly focusing on a tradition’s canon and its exegesis (Smith 1982, 43, 2000, 744-745; 
Olivelle 1993, 7-8). In studying Hinduism, we are studying textual traditions with high 
degrees of reflexivity, traditions, as Alexander Piatigorsky has observed, which have already 
studied themselves (Piatigorsky 1985). But while there may have been a shared language 
and terminology, because of the diversity of these philosophical accounts of the world, it is 
clearly not doctrine that could define Hinduism. The unity provided by textual exegesis in 
commentary is not a unity of content but a unity of genre, a common reference point in the 
Veda, and a unity of shared metaphysical concerns. 


Ritual 


Alongside this shared discourse practiced over the centuries by the high-caste, literate minor- 
ity, we have popular ritual that has served to provide some coherence to the diversity. Tradi- 
tionally, ritual has constrained a Hindu’s life from birth through marriage to death in the 
life-cycle rites (samskdra), and ritual orders social relationships and relationships with divine, 
embodied beings, the gods of temple and shrine. Ritual is passed through the generations 
from teacher to student and from mother to child, and while ritual changes, it does so at a 
much slower rate than other social forms. The relationship between ritual and social his- 
tory is difficult to assess. All ritual forms have originated at a particular historical period, 
some have died out, but others have persisted with great tenacity and resistance to change 
over time. Vedic ritual, such as the elaborate Srauta transformations of the sacrifice, still per- 
sists (Staal 1983). While there has been erosion of tradition with modernity, especially in an 
urban context, this detraditionalization has also been accompanied by a retraditionalization 
and traditions reinventing themselves and reconstituting ritual forms. We can see this, for 
example, with tantric traditions in Kerala and Tamilnadu where a temple priest might per- 
form an old ritual enjoined in the tantric texts in a temple with no previous history of the rite. 

The English word “ritual” covers a wide range of human behaviors from elaborate offer- 
ings to simple gestures, whereas Sanskrit analogues have more specific reference. In a Hindu 
context, the central structure of the rite known as pijjda is modeled on the gift; the gesture of 
making an offering to a deity or esteemed person and in return receiving a blessing. There 
are many social implications of gift giving in Hindu society and gods who receive gifts, as 
Brahmans who receive gifts from a donor, might also be seen to be absorbing the impurity 
of the donor (Raheja 1988; Parry 1994; see Quigley in this volume). The god, then, is an 
honored guest akin to a king who has the power to absolve the person making the offering 
(Fuller 1992, 107). There are principally two realms where puja has been enacted, in the 
public space of the temple and in the domestic sphere of the home. The temple as a home 
for a god developed around 700 ce and temple ritual became all-pervasive and a marker of 
social boundaries. Large regional temples developed which housed great deities such as the 
dancing Siva at Cidambaram or Lord Jagannatha, a form of Visnu at Puri, and local temples 
and shrines housed local deities. Different deities and kinds of substance offered, have been 
closely related to social differentiation, with higher castes being focused on the great deities 
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of the Hindu pantheon and lower castes being focused on local, often ferocious, deities, par- 
ticularly goddesses (Babb 1975). While high-caste deities and temples generally accept only 
vegetarian offerings, lower-caste deities at local shrines and temples in order to be appeased 
often demand offerings of blood and alcohol as well (see Freeman’s essay on the teyyams 
of Kerala). Ritual serves to highlight social difference not only through inclusion, but more 
importantly, through exclusion and high-caste piijd in temples has excluded the lower castes 
who might, in the eyes of the Brahmans, pollute the sacredness of the deity’s home. 

Along with the shared pattern of making an offering and receiving a blessing, usually in 
the form of food offered to the deity and received back as blessed food (prasdda), there is acom- 
mon notion that sacred power is embodied in particular, concrete forms (mirti, vigraha). Fur- 
thermore, this sacred power is manipulable by specialists, temple or shrine priests, with the 
authority to do so. A ritual of consecration in which the consciousness or power of the deity 
is brought into the image awakens the icon in a temple. This consciousness or sacred power 
can be transferred; thus, it can be temporarily placed in the festival icon (utsava vigraha) for 
the purpose of parading the deity for the community to receive the god’s vision (darsana, see 
Eck 1981). Or sacred power can also enter or be placed in human beings, who become vessels 
for the god’s presence in the community, perhaps during an annual festival (see, for example, 
Hiltebeitel 1991; Freeman on teyyams in this volume; Smith 2006). 

Ritual as the patterning of life from birth to death is shared by Hindu traditions and com- 
munities. Not only the fundamental structure of making an offering to a deity and receiving 
a blessing is common but also the ordering of time with clearly demarcated boundaries. An 
orthodox Brahman traditionally adhered to the stages of life’s way as a student, householder, 
hermit and renouncer, as well as social position or class as Brahman, ruler (Ksatriya), com- 
moner (Vaisya) and serf (Sidra). Caste is a complexifying of this scheme along a scale of 
purity and pollution. 


Narrative 


Closely related but not co-extensive with ritual are the regional narratives in local languages 
and transregional narratives of the Sanskritic tradition. The close connection between ritual 
and myth is attested in the Veda, which records some myths and alludes to others, and many 
of those stories are developed at a later date. There are two important groups of narrative 
traditions: the epics comprising the Mahabharata and the Ramayana (see Brockington in this 
volume) and the vast collections of “ancient stories,” the Puranas (see Matchett in this vol- 
ume). The epics reflect the rise of the theistic traditions and devotion (bhakti) and are con- 
cerned with the restoration of righteousness (dharma); a theme expressed in the idea of the 
incarnations (avatdra) of the supreme deity Visnu, so richly elaborated in the Puranas. These 
Sanskrit narrative traditions develop themes present in the Veda, particularly the symbol- 
ism of the sacrifice (yajna), and have penetrated all levels of society and different regional 
languages. Thus, there are local versions and interpretations of the epic stories, recited in the 
villages and enacted in rituals (the cult of Draupadi in Tamilnadu, for example, see Hiltebeitel 
1991). The stories also reflect social tensions between Brahman and King. The King cannot 
be without the authentication of the Brahmans who are in turn entirely dependent upon the 
King (Biardeau 1997, 78). The King and the Brahman have been understood as representing 
a conflict in tradition between the King’s order of war and justice, embroiled as he is in the 
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impurity of death, and the Brahman’s and world renouncer’s realm of transcendence. The 
King desires to participate in the sacred level of the Brahman, but through performing rituals 
for the King the Brahman becomes entangled in the world and moves away from the ideal of 
transcendence (Heesterman 1976, 7—9). The marvelous myths of the Puranas can be seen as 
reflecting attempts by a group of Brahmans called Smartas, the followers of secondary rev- 
elation (smrti), to bring diversity under a single, overarching and controlling system during 
the Gupta and post-Gupta period (300-700 cr). 

But the dominance of the Sanskrit narrative traditions should not occlude the importance 
of regional narratives in local languages and the great narrative traditions of the South, 
especially in Tamil. Here we have Tamil versions of the Sanskrit material along with other 
accounts of myth and history particular to Tamil culture. Long before the influence of San- 
skrit or Brahmanical culture, Tamil culture was already rich in narrative traditions and all 
northern influences were adapted to Tamil sensibilities and ways. Of particular importance 
are the genres of Tamil poetry of love and war and devotional literature expressing an intense 
devotion to different forms of Siva and Visnu (see Cutler in this volume). 


Political Essentialism 


Because of this narrative and ritual diversity, some scholars have expressed skepticism about 
the category “Hinduism” and even “Hindu.” But nevertheless, both terms are here to stay 
and indeed can be meaningfully used. A last point needs to be made, namely that the term 
“Hindu” has become charged with cultural and political meaning and arouses strong feel- 
ings when its integrity is apparently threatened, as, for example, by the controversial claim 
that Hindus have been beef eaters at times in their history (Jha 2002). Hinduism is part of 
the cultural politics of India and the term “Hindu” is now highly politicized as a sign around 
which to gather the hopes and aspirations of major sections of Indian society as are par- 
ticular religious symbols such as the personification of the Tamil language (see Ramaswamy 
in this volume). V. D. Savarkar, a president of the Hindu Mahasabha (1937-1942), a party 
that set itself against Congress and the Muslim League in the days before independence, in 
his highly influential book Hindutva: Who is a Hindu? (1923) distinguishes between “Hindu 
Dharma,” the various traditions subsumed under the term “Hinduism,” and “Hindutva” or 
“Hinduness,” a sociopolitical force to unite all Hindus against “threatening Others” (Jaffrelot 
1996, 25-33). It is hindutva that must take precedence as the force to form an exclusivist, 
national unity. Savarkar defined a Hindu as a person who sees India “as his Fatherland as 
well as his Holyland, that is, the cradle land of his religion” (quoted in Pandey 1993, 247), 
and Hinduism as an ideal that rests on the three pillars of geographical unity, common race, 
and a common culture. In this formulation, Hindus are united by bonds of love for the moth- 
erland and bonds of common blood, tracing their descent from the original inhabitants of the 
land, the Vedic Aryans (Pandey 1993, 238; Jaffrelot 1996, 28). 

We might call this view “political essentialism” insofar as it sees Hinduism as part of the 
nation’s ideology which is no construct of Western scholarship, but a vibrant, living entity 
with roots stretching back into an ancient past. On this view, at various times in their long 
history Hindus have been oppressed by “threatening Others” but can now take a legitimate 
place in the field of cultural politics and stand for a Hindu nationhood against the secular 
ideology of Congress. Such sentiments are symbolized, for example, in the martial figure of 
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the god Rama who comes to express Hindu nationalist aspirations (Kapur 1993, 74-107) 
and we have seen how forcefully these aspirations were focused in the destruction of the 
Babri mosque and the further ensuing communal violence in 1992 (Larson 1995). Any ide- 
ology to be effective must addresses people’s real concerns (Eagleton 1991, 45) and clearly 
the hindutva ideal, looking back to a glorious Hindu past, articulates a Hindu identity that has 
emerged partly because of its previous exclusion from the political realm (Larson 1995; Jaf- 
frelot 1996, 82-83). The political party, the BJP, expressed nationalist Hindu sentiments and 
first came to power with a complex of alliances in 1996 and remains a dominant political 
force, producing the prime minister of India at the time of writing. The claim to ideological 
unity among Hindus is, of course, problematic and dissonant voices such as the Dalit move- 
ment and some sections of the women’s movement do not recognize themselves in Sanskritic 
Hinduism let alone in hindutva rhetoric (Omvedt 1995; Narayanan in this volume). The ideol- 
ogy of hindutva tends to be exclusive, with homogenizing tendencies that move against plu- 
ralism and diversity within the Hindu sphere. Some scholars, such as Julius Lipner, would 
wish to claim back “hinduness” as hindutd for a pluralist vision (Lipner 1996, 109-126). On 
Lipner’s account it is perfectly feasible to be both Hindu and Christian, but this kind of hybrid- 
ity would tend to be excluded by hindutva claims. 


Philological and Other Methodological Issues 


This book does not wish to make assertions about a unified Hinduism stretching into the 
ancient past: the general thrust of scholarship goes against this. But it does, in its structure, 
make implicit claims about the centrality and importance of textual traditions and their exe- 
gesis that have led to the modern religion, along with the importance of fieldwork. Although 
some theologians might argue that texts are self-generating and contain their own develop- 
mental logic — and it is true that we can trace a meaningful history through texts — they are 
nevertheless social documents and indices of the communities who produced them. The his- 
torian of South Asian religion or Indologist is sometimes able to relate religious texts to other 
historical documents such as epigraphs, but so often in the Indian context all we have are the 
texts themselves of uncertain date, although we can often establish a chronology of texts. 
The study of textual traditions, however, is not straightforward and is inevitably embroiled in 
a politics of translation. 

Comparative Philology and its offshoot Indology, the philological study of South Asian 
languages, notably Sanskrit, developed in the nineteenth century and was strongly advo- 
cated as a science akin to the natural sciences by Max Miller. It claims that the philologi- 
cal method discovers an objective order that is not constructed (Inden 1990, 14). In recent 
years this proclaimed objectivity of Philology has come under scrutiny and postcolonial cri- 
tiques have argued that it is strongly implicated in colonization, as a European colonization 
of India’s languages (Adluri 2014). Linguistic typologies identified languages with different 
stages of cultural development and so were able “to inferiorize the languages (and by implica- 
tion the cultures) of the Other” (Inden 1990, 60). But if we take Philology to be the “study 
of civilization based on its texts” (Witzel 1997; Pollock et al. 2015) then clearly Philology is 
indispensable in any intellectual inquiry into the past. While Philology has no doubt been 
put to different uses, perhaps morally dubious uses, the enterprise itself, subject to constant 
correction, forms the basis of inquiry. In some sense Philology is a temporary suspension of 
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subjectivity in highlighting grammar, or perhaps a better way of putting this is to say that 
subjective (or indeed collective) understandings are constrained by the system of grammar. 

There are deeply interesting problems here that go beyond the scope of this introduc- 
tion but let us briefly look at a cluster of issues as they relate to the enterprise of this 
book, as so many of these essays assume the philological method which is used to estab- 
lish historical sequence (for example, Colas, Olivelle, Witzel) and as the basis of theologi- 
cal inquiry (Clooney). One of the central activities of philology is the establishing of the 
critical edition through critical emendation and establishing the stemma as the founda- 
tion upon which other kinds of investigation can take place. But the establishing of the 
text inevitably raises questions about authenticity — is the oldest version necessarily the 
more “authentic”? Is the correction of grammatical forms legitimate, assuming as it does 
a fixed grammar? And so on. 

A text in South Asia does not, of course, necessarily mean a written text. It might well mean 
an oral one, although an oral text, particularly the Veda, is not necessarily less stable through 
time than a written text. This compounds the difficulty for the philologist, and the kind of work 
needed on oral traditions has hardly started, although important work has been done (for 
example, Blackburn 1988 on Tamil sources; Smith 1991 on the epic of Pabuji; Staal 1961 on 
Vedic recitation). The principle assumed by Philology is that we need to establish the text, as 
Witzel says, to find out what a thinker such as Sankara actually taught (Witzel 1997, vi). If an 
apparent theological contradiction within a text is really a contradiction, for example, we need 
to first establish the text and whether contradictory elements are later additions or perhaps 
have entered from other texts in the intertextuality of oral tradition. Let us look more closely at 
this problem, taking our examples from the large group of medieval texts called Tantras. 

The vast body of tantric material presents us with difficult questions. What is the function 
of these texts? Who composed them and for whom? What are the procedural difficulties of 
the outsider in approaching these texts? Is it possible to establish an original text? And so on. 
Certainly, the Tantras were regarded as revelation and treated as words of authority, and cer- 
tainly they developed in a social context that fostered their dissemination (see Colas’s, Flood’s, 
and Wernicke-Olesen’s essays). But the difficulties of establishing critical editions, along with 
reading and making informed comment on this material, are considerable. The texts them- 
selves often use forms of Sanskrit at variance with “correct” or higher register usage; a form 
of language known as “divine” or “belonging to the Lord” (aisa), which, Goodall notes, seems 
to cause commentators some embarrassment (Goodall 1998, lxvi). Reading tantric texts, we 
need to be aware that the context of their reception would have involved oral comment by a 
teacher, practice, especially supererogatory forms of ritual beyond those required by Vedic 
orthopraxy, as well as intellectual speculation about their meaning by commentators and 
their audiences. The aim of the commentaries is to establish a text within a particular field of 
interpretation and, presumably, to explicate meanings to an educated, Brahmanical audience 
for whom the text was alive and important. These commentaries are aware of themselves 
as establishing a particular interpretation over and against other possible readings. Thus 
Ksemaraja (c. 1000-1050 ce) composed his commentary on the Svacchanda-tantra to defeat 
adherence to the dualist interpretation of the rival tradition, the Saiva Siddhanta (Kahrs 
1998, 60) or of two recensions of the Netra-tantra he sometimes chooses one over the other, 
giving reasons for his choice (Flood et al. 2022). That these texts require commentary is itself 
an indication of their openness and their non-transparent nature. The “contextualizing prac- 
tice” (Lemke 1995) of Ksemaraja certainly relates these texts to the practices of his culture 
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and the texts of his tradition. Indeed, the commentators highlight the texts’ intertextuality 
through quoting other scriptural authorities, sometimes of rival traditions. 

Almost from their inception, then, it was not possible to establish originary texts. Even 
by the time of the commentator on the text, the dualist theologian Ramakantha (c. 950- 
1000 cr), sections of the Kirana Tantra were probably “corrupt” and he had a number of 
readings to choose from (Goodall 1998, cxix). That Ramakantha could choose from a num- 
ber of variant readings of the texts upon which he commented, and Goodall quotes his 
commentary on the Matanga Tantra saying this (Goodall 1998, cxviii-cxix), shows that 
even at this early date there are a number of textual transmissions. But for Ramakantha 
variant readings (padthabhedah) are not original (na milatah) but due to the error of stu- 
dents. For Ramakantha there is an original or root text that is the divine revelation of 
which the concrete texts transmitted through a line of scribes is an imperfect reflection. 
Indeed, the Tantras themselves maintain that they are imperfect reflections of an origi- 
nal, greater, text conveyed from the mouth of the deity (for example, the MGlinivijayottara 
Tantra 1.1—4; 14). Ramakantha’s is an almost idealist understanding of text: an inacces- 
sible, pure originary source, in contrast to its imperfect manifestations or repetitions in 
human history and its gradual degeneration (a theory perhaps not far removed from the 
nineteenth-century idea of establishing the oldest, and therefore most authentic, text). On 
Ramakantha’s view, the purity of the authorial intention (that is, Siva’s intention) is lost 
through the generations of the text’s transmission: a degeneration due not only to scribal 
error, but to human ignorance. 

This distinction between the authorial (and by implication pure and original) and the 
scribal (by implication corrupted) text that Ramakantha refers to is echoed in traditional phil- 
ological practice and theory. But in contrast to Ramakantha’s position, the general direction 
of modern philological thinking privileges “the socialized, received, concrete text” (Greetham 
1999, 47) over and against some abstract ideal. This position tends towards the view that any 
edition of a text simply reflects the time and place of its occurrence: as Greetham says, texts 
“are real enough for our purposes” (p. 35). The concrete, received text is what is presented to 
us, a repetition of a repetition, and it is this that must be the focus of inquiry rather than a 
notional, abstract “work.” 

All textual practice is empowered by theories of the text, even implicit ones, and decisions 
about a text arrived at — say, a critical edition — are not situated beyond cultural consensus. 
But having said this, any textual interpretation assumes Philology and a dialogical reading of 
texts assumes the work of the philologist in establishing or stabilizing a text within a particu- 
lar time frame. If texts are more than systems of grammar, then they are constantly in trans- 
mission and change, being received through history in different contexts. Ramakantha’s 
Kirana Tantra is the text we read today, but it is also a wholly different text, hedged around 
with different assumptions by the different communities who read it (a scholarly community 
or a Saiva community). It is also questionable whether Ramakantha’s root text existed as a 
concrete object and it is quite possible that the text was “corrupted” from its inception; that 
there was never an “uncorrupted” text in history because composed in a lower register of the 
language than Paninian grammar. While certainly the versions or repetitions of a text are 
of a text, there are theoretical problems in establishing the same text. The Tantras’ entextu- 
alization and contextualization, terms used by Silverstein and Urban for the ways in which 
texts are recontextualized throughout their history, will affect the understanding conveyed in 
them (Silverstein and Urban 1996, 1-3). 
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These methodological considerations about the notion of the text are important to our 
inquiry into South Asian history and are concerns shared by many contributors to this 
volume. Both Philology and its critique are centered on text and many of the essays here 
are surveys of South Asian literatures. While Archeology and Art History are important 
for our understanding of the past and the “materialization” of tradition is important, text 
remains the primary source of cultural meaning. Along with the emphasis on text there 
are accounts from contemporary fieldwork (Freeman, Pintchman, Quigley) and readings 
of tradition through the lens of gender studies (Narayanan), and postcolonial studies 
(Ramaswamy, Viswanathan). Indeed, implicit in the essays of Viswanathan, Ramaswamy, 
and Narayanan is the need for a corrective reading of tradition, a corrective reading that 
can come from the development of critiques in other contexts, such as Feminism and Fou- 
caultian studies of power. It is the general contention of the volume that anthropologi- 
cal study and critical reading of tradition in South Asia needs to understand the textual 
tradition established, however tentatively, through Philology, and conversely that the liv- 
ing traditions accessed through Anthropology can throw light upon textual history. The 
meanings of the Kerala tantric manual the Tantrasamuccaya, for example, can be made 
clear with reference to contemporary Nambudri practice, which in turn is based on textual 
injunction. 


An Overview of Contents 


The volume is divided into four main parts: Theoretical Issues; Text and Tradition; Systematic 
Thought; and Society, Politics, and Nation. Each of these either surveys a general area within 
the wider field, provides a discussion of specific tradition or region, or approaches material 
from a fresh perspective. 


1. Theoretical Issues 
The first part, “Theoretical Issues,” contains two very different essays. Gauri 
Viswanathan opens the inquiry by examining the relation of British colonialism 
to Hinduism and how the inability to perceive Hinduism in its own terms led to a 
distortion within comparative religion. She also unravels the limitations within the 
theory of the construction of Hinduism itself. David Smith, by contrast, in a some- 
what controversial essay argues against recent postcolonial critique and defends 
the study of Indian languages and systems of thought by Western scholars in the 
last two centuries, critically examining the arguments of Inden and Said. Through 
these two essays we form a picture of some of the major issues that have dominated 
discussions about the nature of Hinduism and its study and very different under- 
standings of them. 

2. Text and Tradition 
The largest part of the book, “Text and Tradition,” systematically provides an 
overview of the major textual traditions in Sanskrit and provides three examples 
of traditions in Indian vernacular languages. On the assumption that a textual 
source cannot be separated from the tradition of which it is a part, this section gives 
an account of both major texts themselves and the histories of the traditions that 
revere and preserve them. 
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Beginning with the foundations of the textual traditions in the Vedas and 
Upanisads, Michael Witzel presents a comprehensive account of the texts and their 
categorization, the ritual traditions of which they are a part, and the historical 
developments to the period of the formation of the sttra literature. We know much 
more now about this period, about Vedic dialects for example, and Witzel brings 
this recent scholarship to bear. Ludo Rocher takes up some of these developments 
in his essay on Dharmasastras, the treatises on law, giving an account of the texts 
themselves, problems of dating this material, and the importance and impact of the 
Dharmasastras on the later system of law, especially during the colonial period. The 
great Indian epics are next accounted for in John Brockington’s essay. We see how 
major themes in the traditions are developed at a narrative level in the texts and 
their impact on the later traditions. Many themes, deities, and stories from the epics 
are elaborated and developed in the vast body of “ancient” texts, the Puranas. Here 
Freda Matchett guides us through a complex world of multiple narratives, quasi- 
history, and sectarian divides and gives us an account of the history of their study. 
Mislav Jezi¢ presents one of the most important texts of Hinduism, the Bhagavad- 
gita, identifying the layers of its composition, the history of research, and present- 
ing the commentarial tradition. Some of the themes and narratives of the Epics and 
Puranas are also found in the literatures of vernacular languages. The examples 
provided here are by Norman Cutler, who problematizes the phrase “Tamil Hindu 
Literature” and goes on to develop a fascinating account of devotion, poetry, ritual, 
and narrative in court, temple, and village. Rich Freeman charts the development 
of Kerala’s Hindu literature, showing how the Kerala cultural context transforms 
Tamil themes, and how the texts reflect socioreligious practice. Moving into a very 
different world, Nancy Martin provides an account of devotional literature in Hindi 
and the particular form of devotionalism that developed in the North, focused on a 
transcendent being without qualities or form. The famous poet Kabir is here placed 
in the context of this devotional movement. 

From particular genres, we turn to Gavin Flood’s chapter, which presents a his- 
torical trajectory of Saivism. Flood shows how Saivas considered their religious 
practices and beliefs to be authorized by the Tantras, a revelation distinct from 
the Veda, and discusses the relation between the Saiva and Vaidika traditions. In 
a similar vein, Gérard Colas gives a detailed account of the history of Vaisnava 
traditions based on Sanskrit and Tamil sources. He shows how devotion to Visnu 
articulates with the aristocracy, the yogic and ascetic traditions, and discusses the 
forms of Vaisnavism in the Pancaratra and Vaikhanasa traditions, going on to dis- 
cuss important later developments as well. Vaisnavism (as did Saivism) expanded 
beyond the borders of India into southeast Asia where it has left an important leg- 
acy. The Goddess tradition likewise expanded throughout South Asia and beyond 
and is explained by Bjarne Wernicke-Olesen. Cutting across historical trajectories, 
being institutions common to the Saiva, Vaisnava, and Vaidika traditions, we have 
the lifestyle options of the householder and the renouncer. T. N. Madan has done 
very important work on this often neglected aspect of Hinduism. In his essay he 
looks at what it is to be a householder and examines the idea in the textual sources 
as both institution and ideal, indicating values set against the value of renuncia- 
tion and turning one’s back on family and society. Closely allied to Madan’s essay in 
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that both are examining central institutions and realms of value within Hinduism, 
Patrick Olivelle discusses the renouncer tradition. Here Olivelle gives an account of 
the origins and institution of renunciation, showing how the sources reveal a ten- 
sion between the ascetic values of renunciation and the values of the male house- 
holder, discussed by Madan, to marry, father children, and perform ritual enjoined 
on him by scripture. 

Lastly in this part we look at the particularity of contemporary, regional tradi- 
tions, with two examples taken from different regions and contexts. Rich Freeman 
describes the fascinating phenomenon of the teyyam, the ritualized dance-posses- 
sion rituals of Kerala performed annually by low-caste specialists. Tracy Pintchman 
gives an account of women’s ritual devotions to Krishna in a Benares community, 
during the month of Kartik, and Knut Jacobsen shows how Hinduism develops 
beyond India in Hindu diasporas. 

3. Systematic Thought 

Moving away from religious traditions and texts as such, Part II is concerned with 
systematic aspects of Indian thought. The part itself is divided into “The Indian 
Sciences” and “Philosophy and Theology.” The section on the Indian sciences is a 
unique feature of this collection of essays, as these areas are so often neglected in 
introductory texts and surveys such as this. Rationality is not, of course, the sole 
possession of the West, and India (as did China) developed very early an empirical 
investigation of the world, especially an inquiry into language, along with more 
speculative, philosophical inquiry. The purpose of this section is an examination of 
some of these developments by scholars who have worked closely together on this 
project, and to emphasize the importance of systematic, rational thinking that, at 
some levels, feeds directly into the philosophical discourse of the traditions. Frits 
Staal, whose work has done so much to highlight the scientific and systematic 
nature of early Indian thought, begins with a brief account of science in India fol- 
lowed by an essay on the science of language, a precursor to modern linguistics. 
Takao Hayashi then discusses Indian mathematics and shows how mathematical 
knowledge developed from practical concerns of calculation, not only in relation 
to state income, but in relation to the need to make measurements for Vedic ritual, 
particularly the fire altar. More abstract considerations developed, and Hayashi dis- 
cusses, for example, an Indian proof of the Pythagorean Theorem. While astrol- 
ogy is often acknowledged as an important feature of Indian traditions, the way in 
which the zodiacal signs relate to mathematics and temporal measurement is not 
often explicated outside of specialist discussions. In his essay, Michio Yano explains 
the way in which the science of heavenly bodies (jyotihsdstra) developed, how the 
Indians adopted the Greek zodiac, and how this science relates to the measurement 
of time. Shifting from language, mathematics, and the cosmos to the body, Dominik 
Wujastyk takes up the inquiry, showing how an early science of medicine devel- 
oped in India, a science that is still practiced today. 

Related to the discussion of the Indian sciences we have the development of 
logic and rational thought, which is often directed to a soteriological end in the 
Indian context. Jessica Frazier discusses the early foundations of Hindu philosophy 
and its foundational concepts such as self, consciousness, action, and the absolute. 
Developing these ideas, Jonardon Ganeri’s essay takes us through an account of 
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the practice of reason and its application to the goals of life. The various systems 
of Indian Philosophy and Theology developed assuming these formal structures 
of argument. In his essay on “Hindu theology” Francis Clooney critically exam- 
ines this category and discusses some of the fundamental theological problems as 
they are dealt with in the Indian sources. These include important questions as to 
whether there is a transcendent source of being and questions about the problem 
of evil and suffering, concerns shared by Western Theology as well. Clooney dis- 
cusses responses to these questions through the practice of learning from scripture, 
meditation, and reasoned reflection. This very rich essay also discusses theologi- 
cal language, the community in which theology takes place, and the style of theo- 
logical commentary. Related to both Indian linguistics and theology, the essay by 
André Padoux gives an excellent account of the centrality of mantra in the history 
of Hindu traditions. He discusses the origin and meaning of the word, of notable 
importance being Abhinavagupta’s definition of mantra as forms of thought lead- 
ing to liberation. Mantras occur early in the Veda but take on great importance 
in the Tantras, where mantra is related to the structure of the hierarchical cos- 
mos and to consciousness. Finally, in this section Ionut Moise examines the themes 
of realism and non-realism in Indian philosophy and Reid Locklin moves into the 
realm of comparative thought and Hinduism in relation to other theologies and 
philosophies. 
Society, Politics, and Nation 
The final part of the volume on “Society, Politics, and Nation” examines sociopo- 
litical themes of particular relevance to the contemporary world. Having provided 
great historical sweeps of the traditions we can now examine the development of 
Hinduism as an entity in the last two centuries in more detail, the central organiz- 
ing principle of society, namely caste, the issue of nationhood, and the issue of gen- 
der. Declan Quigley’s essay on the caste system raises important questions about 
the nature of social organization in India and asks the central question whether 
Hinduism can be separated from caste. Quigley thinks it can, but for interesting 
reasons that take us into problems of ritual and the gift. The forces of modernity 
linked to European ideas of progress and rationality have set themselves against 
caste. In his essay on modernity and the rise of the Hindu reform movement, Der- 
mot Killingley traces the nineteenth-century history of Hindu reform with Ram- 
mohun Roy, the rise of the Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj, and the relation of 
social reform to the British rule of law interfacing with Hindu law. Sumathi Ramas- 
wamy shows how nationalism functions in relation to the Tamil language and its 
personification in the Goddess Tamilttay, a deity who performs a similar function to 
Mother India (Bharat Mata). Vasudha Narayanan’s essay on gender takes the idea 
of the social construction of gender and examines this with particular reference to 
the Sri Vaisnava tradition (previously contextualized in Colas’s essay). The issues 
raised by Narayanan of the relation of gender to sex, of role play to devotional sen- 
sibilities, are centrally important in understanding contemporary gender roles in 
Hindu society. 

All of the essays in the volume are by recognized experts in their field. The reader 
will appreciate in the range of material covered not only the richness and complex- 
ity of Hinduism, but also that Hinduism is a highly contested area of discourse. 
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Yet along with a sense of diversity and the fragmentation of different traditions, 
historical periods, and problems, it is also hoped that the reader will appreciate 
some of the links, common threads, and issues that persistently reoccur in the his- 
tory of this vast and complex entity that “Hinduism” refers to. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Colonialism and the 
Construction of Hinduism 


Gauri Viswanathan 


In The Hill of Devi, a lyrical collection of essays and letters recounting his travels in India, E. 
M. Forster describes his visit to a Hindu temple as a tourist’s pilgrimage driven by a mixture 
of curiosity, disinterestedness, loathing, and even fear. Like the Hindu festival scene he paints 
in A Passage to India, the Gokul Ashtami festival he witnesses is characterized as an excess of 
color, noise, ritual, and devotional fervor. Forcing himself to refrain from passing judgment, 
Forster finds it impossible to retain his objectivity the closer he approaches the shrine, the 
cavern encasing the Hindu stone images (“a mess of little objects”) which are the object of 
such frenzied devotion. Encircled by the press of ardent devotees, Forster is increasingly dis- 
comfited by their almost unbearable delirium. Surveying the rapt faces around him, he places 
the raucous scene against the more reassuring memory of the sober, stately, and measured 
tones of Anglican worship. His revulsion and disgust reach a peak as he advances toward the 
altar and finds there only mute, gaudy, and grotesque stone where others see transcendent 
power (Forster 1953, 64). 

And then, just as Forster is about to move along in the ritual pilgrims’ formation, he turns 
back and sees the faces of the worshippers, desperate in their faith, hopelessly trusting in a 
power great enough to raise them from illness, poverty, trouble, and oppression. Transfixed 
by the scene, Forster sees reflected in their eyes the altered image of the deity before them. As 
he wends his way through the crowd, he is overwhelmed by the confusion of multiple images 
of the Hinduism he has just witnessed: of garlanded, ash-smeared, bejeweled stone on one 
hand, and of the inexpressible power of deepest personal yearnings, desires, and needs on 
the other. If he is disgusted by the noisy displays of Hindu worship, he is moved beyond words 
by the eloquent silence of the pain and tribulation from which believers seek deliverance. In 
their taut, compressed faces he finds a Hinduism to which he can relate, as surely as he is 
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alienated by the other face of Hinduism blazoned by conch shells, camphor, and cymbals. He 
can conclude that, though “there is no dignity, no taste, no form.... I don’t think one ought 
to be irritated with Idolatry because one can see from the faces of the people that it touches 
something very deep in their hearts” (Forster 1953, 64). 

Forster’s personal odyssey frames an experience of Hinduism that, in its exquisite detail 
and ultimate compassion, is far more nuanced than is its portrayal in some of his other bet- 
ter-known works. In A Passage to India Hinduism is depicted as a belief system with a “boum” 
effect, a metaphysically infuriating religion blurring the Manichean divisions between good 
and evil that inform western theology as much as western law, and comprise the dualities 
that help to define the nature, cause, and agent of crime as well as its punishment. But as 
Godbole, the novel’s comically inscrutable Brahmin character, avers portentously, how can 
crime be known so categorically when all participate equally in its commission? If everyone 
is complicit in acts of evil, would not all have to be punished equally too? It is this jumble of 
incoherent metaphysical murmurings, apparently sanctioned by Hindu belief, that exasper- 
ates Fielding, the English character most sympathetic to India. Unlike the colonial officers 
ruling the country, Fielding develops an emotional affinity with Indians, particularly the 
effervescent Muslim doctor Aziz. But even the resilient Fielding is overwhelmed by the bewil- 
dering course of events culminating in Aziz’s trial for rape of an English woman and then 
his subsequent acquittal. The trial turns Aziz into a fiery nationalist, willing to sacrifice even 
his friendship with Fielding to act upon his newfound political consciousness. An ecstatic 
scene of Hindu devotion marks the climax of the novel. As the birth of the god Krishna is 
celebrated, virtually turning princes and paupers alike into frolicking adolescents, the very 
imagery of Hinduism as an infantilizing religion fuses into the central image of the infant 
Krishna. It is no wonder that after the explosive confrontation between colonizer and col- 
onized unleashed by Aziz’s wrongful arrest, no one can tell, as the English accuser Adele 
Quested discovers, whether evil lies in dark, hollow mountain caves or in the cavernous 
courtrooms of the colonial state. The raucous Hindu festival confirms the indeterminacy of 
events and their causes. And as the disillusioned Fielding sets sail from India soon after these 
events, it is only natural that he should feel the return of reassuring order and balance in his 
life as he passes the stately, proportionate architecture of Venice, described with barely dis- 
guised relief as “the civilization that has escaped muddle” (Forster 1970, 275). For Fielding, 
the decorum and harmony of the Venetian facades restore the principles of perspective and 
truth that had been entirely lost in the chaos of India, a chaos that is best represented by the 
metaphysical and aesthetic insufficiency of its religions: “The buildings of Venice, like the 
mountains of Crete and the fields of Egypt, stood in the right place, whereas in India every- 
thing was placed wrong. He had forgotten the beauty of form among idol temples and lumpy 
hills; indeed, without form, how can there be beauty?” (Forster 1970, 275). 


The Modernity of Hinduism 


That so sympathetic a figure as Fielding should resort to western aesthetic standards to eval- 
uate Hinduism is a measure of how corrosive was the colonial experience even for those more 
favorably disposed to India. The western framework was never far from being a point of refer- 
ence, even when the object was to critique the doctrinaire aspects of Christianity and uphold 
the east as a spiritual model for the materialistic west. An inability to view Hinduism on its 
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own terms has shaped the study of comparative religion, whether to prove the superiority 
of Christianity or to show that Hinduism is part of the Christian teleology; to demonstrate, 
as Antony Copley calls it, a universalist theology that includes Hinduism as much as it does 
Christianity (Copley 1997, 58). The phase of western scholarly engagement with eastern 
religions, commonly referred to as the period of Orientalism, is often described as less hostile 
to Indian culture than the Anglicism that superseded it. Yet colonial perceptions of Hindu- 
ism should not be divided along the lines of those who were positively inclined and those who 
were opposed, since this assumes hostile reactions are produced by the intrusion of a western 
framework of reference and benevolent ones by its suspension, whereas it is clear the same 
frame persists regardless of whether the attitude is positive or negative.' The comparative per- 
spective reveals that western observers of Hinduism were just as keenly assessing Christian- 
ity’s place in European world domination as they were looking toward other belief systems to 
advocate the roots of a proto-religion. 

The interest in other religions was inevitably sparked by the need to chart the progress 
of civilization on scientific principles, which included tracing the evolution of religious con- 
sciousness. The search for earlier prototypes of the more evolved religions, of which Christian- 
ity was the prime example, led scholars to seek out comparable features, such as monotheism, 
a salvational scheme, and notions of the afterlife, in other religions. While the earliest travelers 
recorded their accounts of idolatrous worship by the peoples of India (Embree 1971), later 
scholars found in Vedic, Sanskrit hymns some indication that the object of Hindu worship was 
not mere stone but an abstract entity bearing some resemblance to the object of monotheistic 
worship. For such scholars, “Hinduism” was located in this combination of oral and written 
texts, and this textualized Hinduism was soon privileged as the religion on which subsequent 
attention was focused. Though Sanskritic Hinduism was far from representative of the worship 
of diverse peoples, it was made to define a whole range of heterogeneous practices that were 
then lumped together to constitute a single religious tradition termed “Hinduism”. 

The new textual discoveries of the eighteenth century led British Orientalists like 
William Jones, Nathaniel Halhed, and Henry Colebrooke to conclude that the religion prac- 
ticed by Hindus was highly evolved, confounding the colonial assumption that all cultures 
outside the Christian pale were primitive, tribalistic, and animistic. As a result, in acknowl- 
edgment of the religious authority colonialism and the construction of Hinduism wielded 
by Hindu pandits (learned, religious men) who also doubled as native informants and com- 
mentators of Sanskrit texts, British authorities scrupulously sought to co-opt them in the 
colonial enterprise. Rather than alienate them by opposing their practices, administrators 
found it more strategic to use their knowledge as the basis for codification of Hindu law. 
Such accommodation of native knowledge and practices was in stark contrast to colonial- 
ism’s systematic effacement of indigenous practices of religious worship in certain African 
societies (Hefner 1993). Whether as rank superstition or sublime philosophy, Hinduism 
challenged the unimpeded exercise of British rule, especially when it was perceived to be 
closely associated with the spread of Christianity. Because they feared that the colonial 
control of India would be regarded entirely as a Christianizing mission, British adminis- 
trators remained at a distance from Christian missionaries and kept a close eye on their 
activities to ensure that they did not jeopardize their strategic relations with the comprador 
classes by provoking conflict with Hindus. To be sure, current scholarship gives much less 
attention to the colonial engagement with Indian Islam than with Hinduism (although 
there are notable exceptions: Lelyveld 1978; Metcalf 1982; Gilmartin 1988). The standard 
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rationale is that Islam, like Christianity, was monotheistic, and since Christian missionaries 
were singularly focused on an anti-idolatry campaign, which Islam also shared, Christi- 
anity and Islam would seem to share similar goals, at least with regard to Hinduism. Yet 
interestingly Christian missionaries never saw themselves in alliance with Muslims in 
their campaign against Hinduism. In fact, there was a three-way contestation between 
Hindu pandits, Christian missionaries, and Muslim and Sufi pirs whose impact lies in the 
development of a field of apologetics asserting the claims of the respective religions. In his 
study of anti-Christian apologetics, Richard Fox Young suggests that “at about the time 
that Hindu pandits were recovering from their reluctance to counteract the threat posed by 
an alien and increasingly powerful religion in their midst, scholarly Christian evangelists 
were engaged in developing specialized terminology in Sanskrit for propagating their mes- 
sage more effectively than had theretofore been possible” (Young 1981, 15; Young’s focus 
is on Hinduism’s refutation of Christianity rather than of Islam). In this context Young 
deems it more appropriate to term the developments in India post-1850 not as renascent 
but as resistant Hinduism. 

One of the most striking advances in modern scholarship is the view that there is no 
such thing as an unbroken tradition of Hinduism, only a set of discrete traditions and prac- 
tices reorganized into a larger entity called “Hinduism” (Frykenberg 1989; von Stietencron 
1989). If there is any disagreement at all in this scholarship, it centers on whether Hindu- 
ism is exclusively a construct of western scholars studying India or of anticolonial Hindus 
looking toward the systematization of disparate practices as a means of recovering a preco- 
lonial, national identity. Many will argue that there is in fact a dialectical relation between 
the two. In this view, as summarized by Richard King in Orientalism and Religion, nationalist 
Hindus appropriated a construct developed by Orientalist scholars and used it for their own 
purposes, producing the notion of a culturally superior Hinduism. In turn, nationalist adap- 
tations of Orientalist scholarship formed the basis for contemporary (New Age?) represen- 
tations of India as the eternal land of spirituality. The important point is that Orientalism 
remains the point of reference for Hinduism’s current identification with mysticism and spir- 
ituality. Indeed, the work of King among others suggests that it is often impossible to distin- 
guish western understandings of Hinduism from those of Indian nationalists, since “through 
the colonially established apparatus of the political, economic, and educational institutions 
of India, contemporary Indian self-awareness remains deeply influenced by Western presup- 
positions about the nature of Indian culture” (King 1999, 117). In this view, all notions of 
Hinduism deployed by Indian nationalists to create an overarching cultural unity have little 
reference to the lived religious experience of the people but, rather, derive from Western read- 
ings of a textualized Hinduism reconfigured to correspond to the compulsions of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 

To be sure, British colonialism’s relation with Hinduism has long been a fraught one, 
ranging from antagonism to admiration, with a good measure of sheer indifference thrown 
in between. Some scholars argue there was no such thing as Hinduism in precolonial India, 
only a set of traditions and practices reorganized by western scholars to constitute a system 
then arbitrarily named “Hinduism” (Frykenberg 1989). The most radical position states 
that Hinduism is not a single religion but rather a group of amorphous Indian religions. 
Heinrich von Stietencron writes that “Hinduism ... does not meet the fundamental require- 
ments of a historical religion of being a coherent system; but its distinct religious entities 
do. They are indeed religions, while Hinduism is not” (von Stietencron 1989, 20). In 
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denying Hinduism the status of a religion because it does not constitute a coherent system, 
this view considers modern Hinduism to be the product of a sociohistorical process distinct 
from the evolution of a doctrinal system based on successive accretions of philosophical 
thought. The formation of modern Hinduism involves Christian missionaries and Hindu 
revivalist organizations alike, which both contribute to the systematization of disparate 
traditions for their own purposes. 

However, the “construction of Hinduism” theory has several limitations. In an effort to 
recover a more heterogeneous and diachronically diverse religion, some scholars present 
modern Hinduism as more unified than it actually is. Richard G. Fox’s critique of Ronald 
Inden’s anti-Orientalist approach is relevant in this context. Fox’s argument that anti-Orien- 
talism preserves the stereotypes it seeks to demolish can be extended to the field of Hinduism 
studies (Fox 1993, 144-145). The tendency to interpret modern Hinduism as the unification 
of a loose conglomeration of different belief systems remains trapped within a monotheistic 
conception of religion, which constitutes the final reference point for judging whether reli- 
gions are coherent or not. Nineteenth-century Hindu reformers, seeking to rid religion of 
the features most attacked by Christian missionaries, are believed to have been driven by a 
similar will to monotheism in their attempts to make the Hindu religion correspond more rig- 
orously to the Judeo-Christian conceptions of a single, all-powerful deity. Only to the extent 
that the western attribution of unity to Hinduism strategically helped anticolonial Indians 
create a national identity in religion can it be said that western discourses customized indig- 
enous religions for native consumption. The notion that modern Hinduism represents a false 
unity imposed on diverse traditions replays a western fascination with — and repulsion from — 
Indian polytheism. In this enduring perception, the existence of many gods must surely indi- 
cate they were the basis of many smaller religions and therefore to describe them under the 
rubric of “Hinduism” as if they constituted a single religious system must be false, a distor- 
tion of heterogeneous religious practices. The reluctance of many scholars to call Hinduism 
a religion because it incorporates many disparate practices suggests that the Judeo-Christian 
system remains the main reference point for defining religions. Pointing out that “there is no 
single, privileged narrative of the modern world,” Talal Asad warns against the dangers of 
writing the history of world religions from the narrow perspective of Judeo-Christian history 
(Asad 1993, 9). 

Moreover, while conceding the need to examine the Orientalist and colonial contributions 
to Hinduism’s modern-day form, one would need to be wary of ascribing total hegemony to 
western discourses, which are given such power in contemporary scholarship — even in work 
which purports to be anti-Orientalist — that they appear to rob Indians of any agency in rede- 
fining Hinduism for their own purposes. The view that Indians’ understanding of Hinduism 
is primarily drawn from western sources minimizes the significance of local, vernacular tra- 
ditions for conveying a variety of precepts that are no less “Hindu” than those derived from 
the neo-Vedanta canon popularized in the west. These often went unnoticed by western com- 
mentators, who continued to insist that their “discovery” of Hinduism in such texts as the 
Bhagavad-gita facilitated Indians’ attempt to find a cohesive unity in disparate branches of 
indigenous worship. Yet the Bhagavad-gita, which exerted a powerful influence on Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi’s concept of social action and is said to have reached him primarily through 
Edwin Arnold’s English translation, first affected him through his mother’s daily recitation 
of it in Gujarati (Gandhi 1957, 4—5). Gandhi attributes his self-consciousness as a believing 
Hindu to his mother’s influence, to the oral traditions she made available to him lying outside 
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the formal instruction he received in school and elsewhere. Yet he also contrasts instinctive 
religious devotionalism, as derived from his mother, with rational critical reflection, which 
western commentaries on Hinduism helped him to develop.’ 

The presence of vernacular traditions of Hinduism reminds one how difficult it is to locate 
the precise point at which classical Sanskrit texts became synonymous with Hinduism. It 
is clearly not sufficient to resort to a “colonial invention of tradition” explanation, with its 
suggestion that Sanskrit had no prior hegemony in Indian societies before the period of 
British colonialism. No doubt Sanskrit was a dominant discourse in the precolonial period 
and acknowledged as such by the Orientalists who undertook its study since the eighteenth 
century. At the same time, Sanskrit literature contains a heterodox tradition that never gets 
represented in Western discourse.* When its dissenting strains are incorporated into Hindu- 
ism, they contribute to that religion’s internal tensions. Thus, Sanskrit’s identification with 
Hinduism is itself a fraught one. One of the prime difficulties in determining the origins of 
Hinduism’s interchangeability with the Sanskrit literary tradition is how effortlessly that tra- 
dition has been naturalized, so much so that it is no longer possible to distinguish between its 
precolonial authoritative status and its construction by British Orientalism. 

At the same time, the new scholarship reveals as much as about the charged political 
climate of the 1980s and 1990s in which it was produced as it does about the modern history 
of Hinduism. After all, the absorption of smaller, local cults into a larger entity is not an 
unfamiliar one, and anthropological theory has long described the process of Hinduization 
as involving precisely such amalgamations. To scholars like Heinrich von Stietencron, the 
earlier anthropological approach is unsatisfactory because it is too rigidly structuralist in its 
orientation and presumes that Hinduism “naturally” evolves from its absorption of smaller 
cults (von Stietencron 1989, 71). Yet von Stietencron himself shows that Hinduization 
occurred in pre-Muslim India, when a competitive religious spirit among various sects — 
Saivas, Vaisnavas, Jainas, Bauddhas, Smartas among others — created a tendency to make 
one religious view prevail over the others.? Even without the pressure of a foreign religion, 
which might have brought competing cults closer together if only to present a concerted 
front against external threat, the rituals and texts of these various sects prescribed ways of 
inducting believers into a dominant cult and making it prevail. 

Somasambhu’s manual, the Somasambhupaddhati, written approximately in the second 
half of the eleventh century, is the best known example of a text that prepared initiates to 
enter Saivism. Its procedural rituals laid the foundation for an enhancement of Saivism’s 
power through mass conversions, one of the key elements in the expansion of religion and as 
vital to Hinduization as to Christianization or Islamization for the growth of these religions. 

What then distinguishes Hinduization in earlier periods of history from the nineteenth- 
century construction of Hinduism as a national religion? After all, there is no reason why 
the pre-Muslim integration of other religious groups within a Hindu framework should not 
be regarded as a “construction,” despite supporting evidence that during this time frame 
there was a superimposition of ritual structures on already existing rituals (von Stietencron 
1989, 71). Von Stietencron’s analysis offers a clue, for it suggests that ideological, structural, 
and institutional differences between the Hinduism of pre-sixteenth-century India and that 
of the nineteenth century make it impossible to describe the latter formation in terms of 
Hinduization. One crucial difference is the concept of the nation state that becomes available 
to Hindus through the impact of British colonialism. Not only was the Hinduism of the ear- 
lier period different, because spiritual leadership was centered in the charismatic authority 
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of individual figures (gurus) rather than in all-India, institutional bodies. More importantly, 
Hinduism was also driven by a missionary zeal to strengthen the claims to salvation of one 
path rather than many paths. This reflects a pattern consistent with the way conversion 
works to augment the power of one belief system and colonialism and the construction 
of Hinduism gain new adherents by absorbing multiple groups into its fold. After all, early 
Christianity’s growth was precisely through such accretions of smaller cults into a larger 
institution by means of conversion, and Hinduization in the precolonial period follows a sim- 
ilar pattern of augmentation (Hefner 1993). By contrast, the newly invigorated Hinduism of 
the nineteenth century is constituted as an exclusive defense against the assault of “foreign” 
religions, Christianity as much as Islam. This new Hinduism borrows features from European 
modernity and rational religion; most importantly, it relies on the concept of the nation state 
in order to claim a national, all-India character.° 


The Problem of Historiography 


This differential history notwithstanding, the more interesting question to ask concerns the 
production of knowledge. What developments in history and method have enabled recent 
scholars to study Hinduism as a relatively modern construction? And to what extent, if at all, 
are these developments related to studies of the invention of tradition in other disciplines and 
regions? Since the publication of Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger’s influential collection 
of essays The Invention of Tradition in 1983, there has been a proliferation of studies drawing 
upon the insights of Foucault and Gramsci in order to examine the representation of gov- 
ernmental stratagems as eternal verities. The structure of rituals and ceremonials, diverse 
schools of thought, academic disciplines, and key canonical texts have all come under the 
steady gaze of historians, anthropologists, and literary critics, who have turned to examining 
the conditions reorganizing class interests into unbroken, universal traditions. “Invention of 
tradition” studies are popular in western scholarship because they have allowed a productive 
application of both Marxist and poststructuralist theories. They have also opened up a new 
historiography that claims a skepticism towards all forms of positivism and empiricism, just 
as it also casts suspicion on concepts of origins as privileged sites of authority. 

Yet for all the parallels between the new historiography and contemporary scholarship 
on the colonial construction of Hinduism, poststructuralism is not the immediate context 
for studies of Hinduism as a modern construction, though its insights have certainly been 
important in developing new approaches to the study of Hinduism. Rather, recognition of 
Hinduism’s modernity is possible because of (1) the recent rise of political parties claiming 
Hindu nationalism as their main election platform (Jaffrelot 1996; Hansen 1999); (2) the 
important contributions of feminist scholarship to a reexamination of Hinduism and patri- 
archy (Mani 1998; Sangari and Vaid 1998; Viswanathan 1998); and (3) the growing power 
of formerly “untouchable” groups in both changing the political equations and challenging 
the cultural history of India as a history written by the upper castes. These developments in 
Indian politics, feminism, and caste structures resist any attempts to write off the new schol- 
arship as merely derivative of western academic trends. Indeed, just as much as the subal- 
tern studies collective may be said to have inspired a wave of studies “from below,” so too the 
urgency of the challenges before the Indian electorate has given a new political edge to the 
study of the “invention of tradition.” The point of reference for much of this scholarship is 
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the present struggle for power between so-called secular and religious forces in India. Critical 
work is motivated by the perception that contemporary electoral politics is caught up in a 
web of (mis)perceptions of Hinduism that stretch as far back as the first missions to India 
and the period of British colonialism. One of the key concepts introduced by democracy and 
the nation state is numerical representativeness. “Majority” and “minority” are equally legit- 
imate categories organizing the electorate. The need to prove the claims of belonging to a 
majority group is a powerful one, so powerful that it contributes to a mythology of a coherent 
religious tradition sanctioned by scripture, confirmed by ritual, and perpetuated by daily 
practice. “This, indeed, is a case where nationalist politics in a democratic setting succeeded 
in propagating Hindu religious unity in order to obtain an impressive statistical majority 
when compared with other religious communities” (von Stietencron 1989, 52). 

Likewise, feminist scholarship has had a powerful effect on the deconstruction of Hinduism 
as a patriarchal religion. Some of the most powerful insights into the colonial construction 
of Hinduism have come from the perspective of gender studies. Studies of sati (Mani 1998), 
female conversions (Viswanathan 1998), and prepubertal marriages and the age of consent 
(Sinha 1995; Chakravarty 1998; Chandra 1998) show the extent to which Hindu law was 
reorganized in British courts to affirm the values and goals of the Hindu elite, the upper-caste 
Brahmans. Far from applying legal insights based on local practices, as urged by a few excep- 
tional British voices such as James Nelson, British judges relied on the textual interpretations 
offered by Hindu pandits. Nelson, registering his vehement disapproval of such excessive reli- 
ance on elite Hindu interpreters, urged that colonial administrators attend to the nuances of 
local custom and practice to decide points of law, rather than force Sanskrit-based law upon 
non-Hindu peoples.” 

And finally, the political rise of dalits, or noncaste groups known also as “untouchables,” 
put a dent into Hinduism as an expression of brahmanism. The writings of dalit leader 
Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar punctured the logic of caste hegemony and retold the history of 
India as a struggle between a power-hungry but stagnant Hinduism and a flourishing Bud- 
dhism. In Ambedkar’s retelling of Hinduism’s conquest of Buddhism, those Buddhists who 
refused to convert to Hinduism or adopt its non-meat-eating practices were turned into chat- 
tel labor. Thus, according to Ambedkar, untouchability was a result of the refusal of Bud- 
dhists to reconvert to Hinduism, not of their social inferiority. In historicizing untouchability, 
Ambedkar restored a sense of agency to dalits. 

As some scholars have noted, one of the pitfalls in challenging the nationalist, exclusivist 
evocation of an ancient religion, existing uninterruptedly for five thousand years, is that its 
opposite is asserted more as a matter of counter-argument than historicity. In the attempt to 
disparage the contemporary Hindu ideologues, Hinduism is also being rewritten as a religion 
that “originally” had multiple differentiations that have now been lost under the umbrella 
term “Hinduism.” To some extent, this has involved rewriting the very category of religion. 
If we can assume that most religions have sects, would the presence of Saivas, Vaisnavas, 
Jainas, and other groups, though many in number, necessarily invalidate the existence of a 
loose confederation of religions called Hinduism? After all, the early history of Christianity 
is no less divided along sectarian lines (some with hairsplitting differences), yet few would 
deny calling it by the name of Christianity. In the case of Hinduism’s history, is the motiva- 
tion to debunk the claims of Hindu ideologues driving the writing of another history, which 
involves the separation of “religion” from “sect” and a view of each sect as constituting a 
separate religion? Indeed, Saivism is now considered as different from Vaisnavism, as it is 
from, say, Buddhism, yet Saivism and Vaisnavism have traditionally been described as two 
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competing sects of Hinduism. The important contribution of the new scholarship is that, 
by questioning whether even rival sects can be regarded as part of one religion, it disaggre- 
gates religion from territoriality. After all, if Saivism and Vaisnavism have different forms of 
worship, different scriptures, and different concepts of the godhead, one must confront the 
question whether they are regarded as part of Hinduism solely because they are confined 
to the specific geography of the subcontinent. Such questions force a critical distance from 
conventional notions of religion and nationality and prohibit a discourse of origins based on 
geography and territory from taking root. History as contested ground is equally evident in 
what Partha Chatterjee describes as Hindu nationalism’s “consciousness of a solidarity that 
is supposed to act itself out in history,” as much as in the secularist attempt to deconstruct 
that unity as a contrived one (Chatterjee 1993, 110). 

Secondly, in seeking to critique Hindu nationalism without rejecting Hinduism in toto, 
some scholars have felt the need to assert a pre-existing Hindu—Muslim harmony that had 
subsequently been disrupted by the policies of a divisive colonial government. Ashis Nandy, for 
instance, distinguishes Hinduism as a way of life from religious ideology, and argues that as 
a daily practice Hinduism has traditionally observed religious tolerance, but that subsequent 
manipulations by state and local political forces disrupted the amity between Muslims and 
Hindus (Nandy 1993). Drawing upon such data as the 1911 census, he points out that in 
some parts of Gujarat individuals identified themselves as “Mohammedan Hindus,” and he 
concludes that these overlapping identities serve to question the arbitrary categories imposed 
by the British administration for its own bureaucratic purposes. No doubt observations of this 
kind are occasioned by a strategic necessity to recuperate some aspect of indigenous life not 
wholly overtaken by colonial power. If Hinduism as a way of life is asked to serve this role, 
it is offered as an acknowledgment that the social practices of people, as well as their ways 
of relating and cohabiting with members of other communities, are organized around reli- 
gion. Religion as social organization and relationality need not necessarily be equivalent to 
religious ideology, as Nandy argues, and such distinctions would have to be made to do jus- 
tice to religion’s instrumental value in allowing communities to develop. It is certainly true 
that on the many occasions when communal violence has broken out in India, activist groups 
(like Sahmat, for instance) are prone to evoking an earlier spirit of precolonial Hindu—Muslim 
harmony, tragically marred by the destructive and divisive legacies of the colonial state which 
persist into the structures of postcolonial India. In fiction Amitav Ghosh evokes memories of a 
similar fraternal spirit as a counterpoint to the unbearable horror of religious violence between 
Hindus and Muslims in the aftermath of partition (Ghosh 1992; Viswanathan 1995, 19-34). 


The Impetus for Reform in Hinduism 


The colonial policy of “divide and rule” has had some of its deepest consequences for Hindu- 
ism, its relation to Indian Islam not being the least of them. British colonialism’s attitude to 
Hinduism has long been a fraught one, ranging from antagonism to admiration, but never 
complete indifference. The existence of a highly evolved religious system practiced by the 
Hindus confounded the colonial assumption that all cultures outside the Christian pale were 
primitive, tribalistic, and animistic. Confronting the religious authority wielded by Hindu 
pandits, British authorities scrupulously sought to win their allegiance rather than alien- 
ate them by opposing their practices. This led to strategies of cooptation, which was in stark 
contrast to colonialism’s systematic effacement of indigenous practices of religious worship 
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in other colonized societies, particularly in Africa and the Caribbean. Because of the colo- 
nial state’s complex negotiation of Hinduism, conversion, as well as colonial governance and 
educational policy, followed a different course in India than in other colonized societies. The 
prominence of education in the preoccupations of administrators and missionaries alike can 
be attributed to the recognition that the exercise of military strength — in the case of admin- 
istrators — or the practice of itinerating — in the case of missionaries — was not sufficient 
to securing the consent of the colonized. Subjects had to be persuaded about the intrinsic 
merits of English culture and Christianity if they were to cooperate willingly in the colonial 
project (Viswanathan 1989; Copley 1997). The Gramscian theory of hegemony by consent 
has one of its strongest proofs in the Indian case, as colonial administrators sought to win 
the consent of Indians. Modifying Indian attitudes to Hinduism was central to the project. 
One result was the creation of a whole class of Indians alienated from their own culture and 
religion, even as they were systematically excluded from full participation in the structures 
of self-governance. It was this class that was later to initiate a series of reforms of Hinduism 
and establish its modern identity. While some prominent Hindus converted to Christianity, 
their conversions did not necessarily signify a pro-colonial stance, contrary to what many 
of their countrymen believed. In fact, many converts were also part of the momentum to 
reform Hinduism. Pandita Ramabai, Cornelia Sorabjee, Krupabai Satthianadhan, and Nara- 
yan Viman Tilak, who all converted to Christianity, were also central figures in the major 
social reform movements of the nineteenth century. Keshab Chander Sen was one of the 
founders of the Brahmo Samaj, a reform movement intended to make Hinduism less caste- 
based and less focused on idol worship and rituals. Tilak turned to vernacular sources to find 
a meeting point between Hinduism and Christianity, which he wanted to make a national 
rather than foreign religion. Ramabai, Sorabjee, and Satthianadhan were all involved with 
women’s reform: Ramabai established a home for widows in Pune; Sorabjee was trained as 
an advocate in England and was keenly involved with issues of property reform, as well as the 
professional education of women; and Satthianadhan, trained as a medical doctor, took up 
the cause of education for women (Satthianadhan 1998; Kosambi 1999). 

One reason why Indian converts to Christianity were able to maintain a distance from the 
colonial state was that the history of Christian missions in India was never identical with 
British colonialism, though this is not to say the missions opposed the colonization of India. 
Until the passing of the Charter Act of 1813 there were numerous curbs on missionary 
activity in India because of the apprehension that it jeopardized the Company’s relations with 
a primarily Hindu population. An insurrection at Vellore, near Madras, in 1806 was blamed 
on missionary proselytization, and the Company feared that Hindu resentment would soon 
spread and threaten the delicate relationship it had established with Indian merchants. In the 
name of protecting the Company’s commercial interests, a policy of religious neutrality was 
encouraged, whereby the Company refrained from interfering in indigenous religions. This 
did not imply that the Company approved of Hinduism, but merely that they considered their 
own mercantile interests more important. So scrupulous were Company officials in giving 
no offense that they were even willing to provide funds for religious schools and employ pan- 
dits and shastris as local informants, a practice that appalled Macaulay and James Mill who 
denounced such funding as a violation of religious neutrality.* Missionaries too used this as 
an opportunity to expose the inconsistencies of the Company, which put restrictions on the 
work of Christian missionaries but gave grants to Hindu and Muslim schools. Missionaries 
raised a fierce uproar, organizing the Anti-Idolatry Connexion League in response, and were 
so vociferous in their protests that in 1833 the government was forced to withdraw its funding 
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and leave the religious endowments in the hands of Hindu religious bodies. Though it was not 
until 1863 that a law was passed that officially mandated noninterference, Robert Fryken- 
berg argues that by this time a new Hindu public had begun to emerge, which drew upon the 
“structure of legal precedents for the rise of an entirely new religion” (Frykenberg 1989, 37). 

Whether it was perceived negatively or positively, Hinduism posed an effective challenge to 
the unalloyed exertion of British rule, especially considered interchangeably with the spread 
of Christianity. The colonial engagement with Indian Islam was never as intense as it was 
with Hinduism. The conventional explanation is that Islam, like Christianity, was monothe- 
istic, and Christian missionaries were far more focused on an anti-idolatry campaign that 
Islam, to some extent, also shared. Yet Christian missionaries never saw themselves in alli- 
ance with Muslim pirs, and there was indeed a three-way contestation between Christian- 
ity, Hinduism, and Islam revealing that the tensions between religions have as much to do 
with historical rivalries between them as with whether they are monotheistic or polytheistic. 
James Mill regarded Islam more favorably than Hinduism yet attributed the decline of the 
Indian polity in the eighteenth century to effete Islamic rule (Mill 1858). The relationship of 
religion to effective governance, rather than the merits of doctrine, emerges in such accounts 
as the yardstick for evaluating the quality of religion. A civilizational theory of religion, akin 
to Hegel’s schematization of phases of religious development, gained ground as the post- 
Enlightenment rationale for religion in culture. Under these conditions, both Hinduism 
and Islam came under sharp attack for their role in the decline and stagnation of material 
growth. Christianity’s identification with the ascendancy of western civilization was the sine 
qua non of such attacks. 

James Mill marked a disruptive moment in the European perception of Hinduism. After 
a long period of opprobrium, when Hinduism was considered akin to Catholicism in its 
“paganism” and rank superstition, Hinduism came to be discovered as a highly sophisti- 
cated philosophical system. The discovery went in tandem with a progressive, cosmopolitan 
Enlightenment project that sought out natural reason in religion as the feature that distin- 
guished it from supernaturalism. In India, one consequence of the progressive, cosmopolitan 
Enlightenment project is to argue that only those elements of native culture that accord with 
natural reason are authentically Indian and hence that all other native South Asian cultural 
practices are monstrous and inappropriate for a modern civil society. A Vedantic concept of 
Hinduism was already in the making, as an abstract, theistic philosophical system came to 
represent Hinduism, while all other popular practices were denounced as idolatrous. The 
splitting of Hinduism into popular and intellectual systems contributed to a parallel splitting 
of anticolonial responses into those for whom popular beliefs and “superstitions” were an 
essential part of Hindu identity and those for whom Hinduism was purged of some of its 
casteist, polytheistic, and ritualistic features. Dipesh Chakrabarty has shown how popular 
beliefs confounded both colonizers and Indian intellectuals alike and came to be identified 
with a sinister, subversive underside of subaltern opposition (Chakrabarty 2000, 72-113). 
Increasingly, there is more interest in these subaltern expressions of Hinduism as the site of 
an anticolonial, anticasteist resistance that rewrites the very categories of “natural reason” 
and “supernaturalism.” Looking at peasant “superstitions” and animistic beliefs also offers 
alternative views of Hinduism obscured by the elitist monopoly of theistic religion. 

But for Indian intellectuals intent on purifying Hinduism of its popular, idolatrous associa- 
tions, a newly defined religion could give them an identity compatible with the modernity they 
craved, while retaining their roots in indigenous traditions. The Hinduism of Vedanta perfectly 
fit their needs. A rational religion consisting of intellectual systems and critical epistemologies, 
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modern Hinduism made Christianity appear nonrational, intuitive, and idiosyncratic, a reli- 
gion riddled with inconsistencies and confusing dogmas. To Hindus seeking rational bases in 
religion, the concept of the Trinity was one of Christianity’s most vexing puzzles. The Christian 
convert Pandita Ramabai’s main quarrel with Trinitarianism was that its concepts of God, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit dispersed deity in three different figures, and confounded the promise 
of monotheism that led her to leave Hinduism in the first place. By contrast, Vedantic Hin- 
duism possessed almost a cold logic that the Hindu elite could proudly display as a sign of 
their own cultural superiority. Moreover, its severe intellectualism was compatible with the 
scientific temperament, unlike in the west where religion and science were virtually opposed 
terms. This was a religion Hindus could be proud of: instead of gaudily decorated stone, theirs 
was a Hinduism of the mind, that faculty praised by the colonizers as the index of civilization. 

On the other hand, the push toward a monotheistic version of Hinduism was intended to 
contest Christianity on its own ground and win back converts to the Hindu fold by offering 
the same egalitarian promises as Christianity. The Arya Samaj, to name one of the most 
successful of these movements, eliminated many of the cumbersome rituals of Hinduism 
and loosened caste strictures. It was especially attractive to those who were neither keen on 
converting to Christianity nor content to remain in a past-oriented Hinduism, out of touch 
with the compulsions of modernity. Although Hinduism traditionally claimed that, unlike 
Christianity and Islam, it was not a proselytizing religion and that Hindus were born not 
made, the Arya Samaj introduced practices that unsettled those claims. A practice akin to 
the baptismal rites of conversion, the ritual purificatory act of suddhi initiated non-Hindus 
to the religion (Seunarine 1977). Though claiming earlier scriptural antecedents, suddhi 
was intended to help Hindus reclaim converts to Christianity. The ritual is an example of 
how Hinduism adapted to the new challenges set by colonialism by borrowing some of the 
very features — such as conversion — that it had earlier repudiated, claiming Hinduism’s 
privileged status on the basis of birth. Reconversion rituals have been a fundamental part 
of modern Hinduism’s attempt to reclaim and sustain its majoritarian status. 

Orientalism and reformism thus often went together in the nineteenth-century 
construction of Hinduism. If the Hinduism approved by Orientalism reflected a European 
view of natural religion, reform movements were a double reflection of that view. Orien- 
talism and reform enter a dialectic that kept Hinduism bolted within the vise of European 
perceptions — as if in an interlocking set of infinite mirrors — regardless of whether the intent 
of Hindu reformers was to break free of them or not. The texts that reformers consulted were 
often based on translations authorized by western scholars, such as William Jones, Charles 
Wilkins, Nathaniel Halhed, Henry Colebrooke, and Henry Prinsep. Rarely did reformers 
turn to oral traditions or local practices for alternative understandings of Hinduism. Rosane 
Rocher’s argument that the privileging of Vedanta by the British and by reform movements 
within Hinduism was an “accident of intellectual history” fails to account for why reformism 
was so restricted in its range of textual sources (Rocher 1993). Jadunath Sarkar, a Bengali 
reformer, reveals how narrow was this range: 


In the nineteenth century we recovered our long lost ancient literatures, Vedic and Buddhistic, as 
well as the buried architectural monuments of Hindu days. The Vedas and their commentaries 
had almost totally disappeared from the plains of Aryavarta where none could interpret them; 
none had even a complete manuscript of the texts. The English printed these ancient scriptures 
of the Indo-Aryans and brought them to our doors. (Sarkar 1979, 84 in Chakravarty 1998) 
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The core of Hindu tradition was located in the Vedas and the Upanisads, the time of whose 
composition marked the golden age of India’s civilization. The wondrous past unearthed by 
Orientalist scholars became all the more valuable to the indigenous literati as they faced a 
present denounced by missionaries and utilitarian reformers alike for its benightedness and 
social inequalities. 

However, drawing upon Orientalist scholarship does not mean that Hindu reformers were 
passive recipients of knowledge about their glorious past. As Uma Chakravarty points out, the 
indigenous elite were “active agents in constructing the past and were consciously engaged in 
choosing particular elements from the embryonic body of knowledge flowing from their own 
current social and political concerns” (Chakravarty 1998, 32). These concerns interacted 
with the texts made available by Orientalist scholars through translations and new critical 
editions, which enabled a reinterpretation of the past as a vital period of Indian history from 
which a more positive Hinduism could be reconstructed from its now fallen state. 

Of particular interest in the return to the golden past was a search for a time when women 
held a more exalted position than at present or under Muslim rule. Instead of denouncing 
Hinduism for perpetuating degrading practices like satt and infant marriage, as Christian 
missionaries did, Hindu reformers resolved the problem of seeming to approve a religion they 
themselves felt some distance from, by claiming that the earlier history of Hinduism showed 
a much more positive attitude to women. This move consisted of evoking heroic women fig- 
ures in Hindu narratives, like Savitri Gargi, and Maitreyi, whose devotion to their husbands 
not only earned them the exalted title of pativrata, but whose learning, resilience, courage, 
and assertiveness also made them particularly worthy of general emulation, particularly in 
a colonial setting where the emasculation of men threatened to rob people of strong role 
models. Such an exalted view of women in Indian history was in stark contrast to the general 
portrayal of women as victims, which missionaries were fond of depicting when they alluded 
to the practices of widow burning, female infanticide, and child marriage. Early Hinduism’s 
capacity to give women a place in society beyond their subordination to men was an under- 
lying refrain in the writings of reformers, who remained dependent on Orientalist presenta- 
tions of their own texts to them. That these presentations drew upon some of the west’s own 
romantic longings for some essential spiritual unity was not lost on the Hindu elite, whose 
spiritualization of women, as Partha Chatterjee points out, compensated for their emascula- 
tion by colonial control (Chatterjee 1993). 

Significantly, the impetus to look for alternative traditions often came from Christian con- 
verts who, imbued with a desire to address Hinduism’s shortcomings, turned to folk traditions 
to locate other ways of finding a synthesis of Hinduism and Christianity that could truly be 
called indigenous. For instance, the Marathi poet Narayan Viman Tilak, who converted to 
Christianity, was a major Indian nationalist figure who used his conversion as a standpoint 
from which to offer proposals for a revitalized India. He believed Christianity could help rid 
Hinduism of its casteist features, yet at the same time he wanted to indigenize Christianity 
to make it more adaptable to the needs and emotions of the people, as well as to critique 
the alienating effects of British colonialism. Dissatisfied with Sanskrit texts because they 
excluded the mass of people, he turned to the older Marathi devotional poetry of Jnanesvar, 
Namdev, and Tukaram (through whom he claimed he reached Jesus Christ), and sought to 
adapt the bhajan form to Christian hymns (Viswanathan 1998, 40). The result was a unique 
synthesis of Hindu and Christian cultural forms, largely made possible by mining the folk 
traditions ignored by Hindu reformers. 
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Hinduism and Colonial Law 


It was in the arena of law that Hinduism received its most definitive colonial reworking. 
This is one of the most complicated and dense aspects of Britain’s involvement with Indian 
traditions, yet it is also the most far-reaching, as the texts that constituted the basis of legal 
decisions achieved a canonical power as religious rather than legal texts. This had a great 
deal to do with the consolidation of patriarchal power over practices involving women, 
such as sati, prepubertal marriage, and conversion to other religions. Each of these had 
a significant role in the construction of Hinduism. If modern Hinduism’s practice is the- 
oretically based on law, it is to that law that one must turn to examine how it was yoked 
to the interests of both colonizers and the indigenous elite, even as it showed the wide gap 
between them. 

Instead of rehearsing a linear chronology of the laws of India, we would do well to begin 
with a pivotal act that reveals as much about what preceded it as how it affected (or did not 
affect) the course of subsequent Indian legal history. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act was 
passed in 1850, and it was intended to protect converts from disenfranchisement of their 
rights, including rights to property, maintenance, and guardianship. But its immediate pre- 
cursor was the Lex Loci Act, which was drafted in 1845 (as the name suggests) to constitute 
the law of the land, irrespective of individual differences between the various personal, cus- 
tomary, and statutory laws of Hindus and Muslims. The preservation of these laws goes back 
to Warren Hastings’ Judicial Plan of 1772, which provided for the application of different 
traditional laws for Hindus and Muslims — a decision that, Dieter Conrad argues, was instru- 
mental in introducing a two nation theory in India: “One has to date from that decision the 
establishment of personal laws on the plane of state legality in India: laws administered by 
ordinary courts, yet applying not as the common law of the land on a territorial basis (lex 
loci) but on account of personal status by membership in a social group defined by its reli- 
gion.” Conrad is careful to point out that this was not necessarily a “divide and rule” strategy, 
but that it was “largely a ratification of existing Practices” (Conrad 1995, 306). Even this 
last statement is only partially correct, as these practices did not have a history that stretched 
back indefinitely. Indeed, many of them were no more basic to Indian society than the amal- 
gamation of Indian and English law that superseded them. The laws had been carefully devel- 
oped through translations undertaken by prominent British Orientalist scholars, including 
William Jones, Nathaniel Halhed, Henry Colebrooke, and William Grady. The application 
of laws derived from Sanskrit classical texts leveled the community of Hindus to include all 
those who were not Muslims or Christians, and it absorbed under the category of “Hindu” 
both outcastes and members of religions as diverse as Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Judaism, 
and Zoroastrianism. Only Islam was considered separate from Hinduism. Christianity suf- 
fered a more ambivalent fate. Though there were separate laws for Christians, these depended 
on what category of Christian one was. British residents, of course, had their own laws; East 
Indians (Anglo-Indians) too were governed by English law; native Christians claimed English 
law, but court rulings were inconsistent in this regard, at times deciding that they came under 
the administration of Hindu law.’ And finally, from a legal viewpoint, Christian converts were 
in the most liminal position. One of the paradoxical effects of Christian conversions was a 
tendency in colonial courts to regard the conversions as not having occurred at all, with the 
result that Christian converts were still placed as Hindus for purposes of law (Viswanathan 
1998, 75-117). 
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So much has been written about sati in recent scholarship that it has come to stand for 
a pivotal moment in nineteenth-century reform legislation, as well as the culmination of 
a crisis involving women’s subjectivity. Partly because of its sensationalism, and partly 
because of its romantic representation in both Indian and European texts, sati has overshad- 
owed (not always justifiably) other crucial issues involving women, such as education, early 
marriages, and the effects of conversion. This is not the place to go into the vast literature on 
satt, but several observations are in order for understanding why sati has engaged scholarly 
attention to the extent that it has, and how that attention is now focused on the emergence 
of Hinduism in its present form. Colonial discourse studies have illuminated the connec- 
tions between sati and the colonial construction of Hinduism in powerful ways. The work 
of Lata Mani emerges from this approach, though it has been taken to task for attributing 
too much power to colonial knowledge and not enough to other indigenous sources com- 
prising both textual and oral traditions. Nonetheless, Mani’s work is a useful starting point 
for analyzing the relations of Hinduism and colonial law. Mani’s principal argument is that 
“tradition” is reconstituted under colonial rule and that woman and brahmanic scripture 
become “interlocking grounds for this rearticulation” (Mani 1998, 90). Drawing from the 
colonial archive, she shows how women were the ground for defining what constituted 
authentic cultural tradition. If there was a privileging of brahmanic scripture, and tradition 
was equated with scripture, Mani suggests that this was the effect of the power of colonial 
discourse on India, which rewrote woman as tradition. Less convincing is Mani’s explana- 
tion that such representations were forged out of a colonial need for systematic governance. 
It is more likely that colonial administrators were attempting to find a coherent point in 
Hindu law on which they could peg certain existing assumptions in British culture about 
women, tradition, and the domestic sphere, thus achieving a manufactured version of Hin- 
duism suitable for their own purposes. 

Considered the bane of Hindu society, child or prepubertal marriages were vehemently 
opposed by Christian missionaries, who objected on the grounds of both health and morality. 
Child brides were perceived to be so ill trained in hygiene and well-being that the children they 
gave birth to were believed to suffer from congenital disorders and not destined to live long. 
The later a woman married, the longer her children were expected to live. Even Hindu men 
could not find much to dispute in this argument. However, the issue of morality put them 
fiercely on the defensive. The right to repudiate an early marriage, especially when there was 
neither consummation nor formal cohabitation, threatened to destroy the idea of marriage as 
a sacrament, which none of the male Hindu reformers were willing to do. Nor were they keen 
to raise the age of consent for females. The infamous Rakhmabai case, involving a woman’s 
right to repudiate a forced marriage, resulted in the woman being returned to her husband. 
At stake was the sanctity of Hindu marriages: if the verdict had gone in the woman’s favor, 
marriage would been turned from a sacrament to a contract issue, which the Hindu elite 
resisted fiercely (Chandra 1998). 

Finally, colonial conversions reveal the reach of colonial law to fix religious identity, espe- 
cially in the face of challenges by converts to subvert assigned identities. That the British 
administration was involved at all was solely due to the fact that missionaries helped in bring- 
ing to court the cases of converts denied certain rights upon conversion. Subject to forfeiting 
their rights to property, conjugality, guardianship and maintenance, converts from Hinduism 
suffered “civil death,” a state of excommunication. Realizing that they could turn their failures 
in the mission field to good account by becoming legal advocates, Christian missionaries 
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urged the colonial courts to protect the rights of converts on principles dear to English 
political thought, the right to property being a key one. Of course, the missionaries were 
primarily interested in removing the obstacles against conversion, since the dreaded prospect 
of civil death made Hindus more reluctant to convert. But the British judicial decisions reveal 
a curious feature: while they remained true to form by asserting the right to property by indi- 
viduals, they did so by denying the subjectivity of converts. That is, the solution to protecting 
converts’ rights was by regarding them as still Hindu under the law. The rationale for this 
move was the belief that customs and usages (often deferred to in civil suits as a last resort) 
were slower to change than beliefs. British judges resolved the dilemma of applying English 
liberal principle that might be offensive to Hindu patriarchy by declaring that converts to 
Christianity could remain Hindus for purposes of law, especially if their habits and manners 
remained essentially undifferentiated from so-called Hindu customs. The rationale for this 
solution was simple: If Christian converts were really Hindus, they could not be treated as 
civilly dead and their civil rights could not justifiably be revoked under Hindu law. The net 
result of such judicial rulings was the creation of a homogeneous Hindu community, imper- 
vious to the discrepant articulations of individual members claiming fealty to other faiths. 
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Notes 


1 Richard G. Fox’s proposal that we distinguish Orientalism between two forms — affirmative and neg- 
ative — fails to acknowledge that even affirmative Orientalism was deeply embedded in structures of 
domination. See Fox 1993, 152. 

2 Many of the contributors, as well as the editors, of Representating Hinduism emphasize Hindu- 
ism as a nineteenth-century construct, forged largely as a nationalist response to British colonial- 
ism. Of particular interest for this argument are the essays by Friedhelm Hardy and Heinrich von 
Stietencron. 
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For instance, Gandhi maintained that though he had read the Bhagavad Gita in his native Gujarati, 
it was only when he read it in an English translation that he was able to make the philosophical 
connections between such key concepts as dharma, satydgraha, and ahimsda, from which he was 
then able to develop an activist program of civil resistance (Gandhi 1957, 67-68). 

It is equally important to note, as Amartya Sen does, that Sanskrit literature has a long history 
of heterodoxy, yet this tradition of writing does not get as much attention in Western discourses 
as does a representative “Hindu” text like the Bhagavad Gita. Sen observes that “Sanskrit and Pali 
have a larger atheistic and agnostic literature than exists in any other classical tradition.... Through 
selective emphases that point up differences with the West, other civilizations can, in this way, be 
redefined in alien terms, which can be exotic and charming, or else bizarre and terrifying, or simply 
strange and engaging. When identity is thus defined by contrast, divergence with the West becomes 
central” (Sen 2000, 36). 

I use the phrase “pre-Muslim India” with some reservations, even though it is part of von Stieten- 
cron’s description. As Romila Thapar among other scholars has argued in numerous writings, 
dividing India into “Hindu India,” “Muslim India,” “British India” is too neat a formula, since it 
reintroduces James Mill’s language (as present in his History of British India) of considering Indian 
history within this tripartite division. Such a historiography, Thapar argues, has been instrumental 
in fueling the passions of Hindu nationalists to recover a Hinduism compromised or threatened by 
Islamic conversions and the destruction of Hindu temples. 

Von Stietencron observes that Hinduism in pre-Muslim India did not have all-India religious bodies 
invested with the power to authorize official religious interpretations, and hence heterodox read- 
ings could not be banned entirely (von Stietencron 1989, 71). 

James Nelson, A View of the Hindu Law as Administered by the High Court of Judicature at Madras 
(1877). Nelson noted that the usages and customs of inhabitants of his district in Madurai were 
altogether different from the practices associated with Hindus and that were “judicially recognized” 
by the High Court of Judicature at Madras. He concluded from this observation that, far from be- 
ing Hindu in faith and thought, Tamil people “believe, think, and act in modes entirely opposed to 
and incompatible with real, modern Hinduism” (p. ii). Lashing out at the “grotesque absurdity” of 
applying the strictest Sanskrit law to tribals, Nelson argued that no such thing as Hindu law ever 
existed. The artifact of Sanskritists, Hindu law came into being as a result of the ignorance of the 
actual history and circumstances of the vast majority of social groups in India, maintained Nelson, 
one of the few voices in the British judicial administration who dared to take this position. 
Macaulay’s infamous “Minute on Indian Education” is partly inspired by his outrage at the British 
government’s subsidies to indigenous schools, which taught what he described as wildly extrava- 
gant fairy tales masquerading as religious truth. His plea for the study of English literature was the 
culmination of a long argument that originated in an Orientalist policy encouraging indigenous 
learning. See “Minute on Indian Education” in Young (1957). 

Abraham v. Abraham was one of the most prominent cases involving East Indians. In this case a 
widow of a native Indian Christian contested her brother-in-law’s claim that, as native Christians 
who were formerly Hindus, even several generations ago, Hindu law was applicable in cases of 
joint property and co-partnerships. The widow protested that as Christians they were governed by 
English law. The ruling went in the brother-in-law’s favor. 


CHAPTER 2 
Orientalism and Hinduism 


David Smith 


“The horror, the horror.” These words transposed by Coppola from Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness (1899) sum up in Apocalypse Now (1979) both the American war against Vietnam 
and Oriental religion. In Coppola’s film the US soldiers in Cambodia confronted by the 
ruins of Angkor exclaim at their strangeness, at the giant heads of the Bodhisattva-Sivas 
entwined with the roots of the all swallowing jungle. Amid the ruins, the boat rounds a 
bend in the river to discover a motley array of native soldiers, accompanied by a profu- 
sion of hanging corpses. The lost colonel Kurtz — like Conrad’s Kurtz — has gone mad and 
is killing wildly deep in the jungle. He, then, is horrifying to those who are searching for 
him. But Kurtz has a little shelf of books in his womb-like center of the temple complex, 
where a statue of the Buddha sits beside him, a shelf that bears the Golden Bough and Jes- 
sie Weston’s The Quest for the Holy Grail. The mad colonel, once an “outstanding officer,” 
is not only waging a private war, but is also a solitary student of Religious Studies. He has 
been overwhelmed by what he sees as the obscenity, the horror of America’s war machine, 
but is driven to rival it, his chamber containing what seems to be a large wall panel of Kali. 
The venturing hero of the film slays this wicked colonel with the sacrificial axe from a buf- 
falo sacrifice just about to take place. The film in its released version ends with the wicked 
American bombers raining destruction on the wickedness of the mad colonel. There is a 
bizarre diversion here of the American bombing from its perceived exterior foe to Kurtz, its 
inner self. Perhaps the most startling contrast between the film and Conrad’s novel is bet- 
ween the massive fire power of the Americans and the impotence of the French gunboat 
blindly shelling the jungle shoreline — but the Americans were no less impotent in the end. 
In Coppola’s film we have modernity gone mad, no less mad than the film’s version of 
eastern religion! 

A year before Coppola’s film a book was published that has proved to be an extraordinarily 
successful counterblast to the imperialism and colonialism implicit in modernity — Edward 
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Said’s Orientalism. Once the study of “oriental” or near eastern and Asian languages and lit- 
eratures, orientalism is now taken to mean the western domination and exploitation of the 
east, the west viewing the east as alien, as “the other.” All study of Hinduism in the west is 
taken to be an instance of Orientalism in the new sense. It was the literary critic Said, a Pal- 
estinian Christian, who brought about this revolution. His first book a study of Joseph Con- 
rad, in Orientalism Said introduced and popularized the ideas of Foucault. Although partly 
inspired by Raymond Schwab’s La Renaissance Orientale (1950), which makes India the cen- 
terpiece of an expected cultural rebirth of Europe through the study of the Orient, Sanskrit 
performing the role of Greek in the first Renaissance, Said is principally concerned with the 
Arab world and its treatment by the west. European novels remain his primary area of exper- 
tise, and not for a moment does he take on-board Schwab’s thesis that the East has influenced 
the West. Said makes use of Foucault’s notion of discourse, of a manner of thinking that is 
adopted willy-nilly by a generation or more of writers, while at the same time having as his 
preferred procedure the literary analysis of individual works of literature. The two methods 
sit ill together: “Said denounces with Foucaultian vitriol what he loves with Auerbachian 
passion” (Ahmad 1992, 168). Nevertheless, following Foucault, Said suggests that the effect 
of Orientalist discourse is “to formulate the Orient, to give it shape, identity, definition with 
full recognition of its place in memory, its importance to imperial strategy, and its ‘natural’ 
role as an appendage to Europe” (Said 1978, 86). 

A significant and malign maneuver on Said’s part is to extend the term Orientalist from 
students of Oriental languages to all those who deal with the Orient, whether or not they use 
texts in the original languages. His final option for the meaning of Orientalism of course turns 
it on its head; as taken up by the sociologist Bryan Turner, Orientalism means ignorance of 
the Orient: “From the seventeenth century onwards, orientalism had constituted a profound 
sense of otherness with respect to alien cultures” (Turner 1994, 183). This perverse sleight- 
of-hand magics away into thin air the editions, translations, and dictionaries of the true and 
original Orientalists who devoted their lives to understanding the meaning of instances of 
Oriental culture and civilization. In the words of Gyan Prakash, “The towering ... images 
of men like William (‘Oriental’) Jones have cracked and come tumbling down” (Prakash 
1995, 200). 

So well established is Said that Joan-Pau Rubiés, a young scholar, recently wrote that 
“Orientalism’ has traditionally been defined as a western imperialist attitude in which the 
colonized subjects are perceived according to purely western ideological concerns” (Rubies 
2002, 287). Said’s brilliant success has swept away all that preceded it, and his redefinition 
of Orientalism has become “traditional”! The choice of the term Orientalism is unfortunate 
on several counts. In the first place, why limit it to the west? As Rubies remarks, “If we 
define orientalism as a manipulative historical gaze based on a crude separation between 
us and other, and which denies the representation of this other any intrinsic voice, then 
there was very little in the Muslim discourse about Hindu India which was less orientalist 
than what contemporary Europeans perceived and wrote” (Rubies 2002, 286). Then again, 
within Hinduism, Brahmans might be said to have an Orientalist attitude to the lower 
castes. Original Orientalism was precisely the attempt to understand the Oriental Other. 
This attempt was not completely successful, but it was all the attempt at understanding 
there was. Orientalism can be faulted for undue concentration on classical texts, but this 
was only mirroring the crucial role of study of ancient Greek and Latin, the Ancients, in the 
intellectual life of the west. 
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First and foremost a literary critic, turning again and again in his Orientalism to the 
modern European novel as his favorite medium and source, Said sweepingly dismisses Orien- 
talists in the strict sense in exactly the same way as he says that the west dismisses the east, as 
inferior others. Said has not altogether unfairly been dismissed as “a literary critic rummag- 
ing through history to find scraps of evidence to support his personal and political purposes” 
(Kopf 1991, 21) by Kopf, author of a pioneering historical study of British Orientalism in 
India (Kopf 1969). 

Said’s work is continued with reference to India by the anthropologist turned historian- 
Sanskritist, Ronald Inden, in his Imagining India (1992), a book whose success has been 
scarcely less than that of Said’s. Indeed, its intellectual basis is perhaps stronger than that of 
Orientalism; Inden’s thesis is that Orientalists have deprived Indians of “agency” “by imag- 
ining an India kept eternally ancient by various Essences attributed to it, most notably that of 
caste.” Inden contends that Indologists present the texts they study as “distorted portrayals 
of reality,” as “manifestations of an ‘alien’ mentality” (1992, 1, 39). 

Early in the book he gives as an example of some remarks on Vedic ritual by Louis Renou 
(1896-1966), the great French Sanskritist. These remarks are taken from Renou’s masterly 
survey of the main problems in the study of Indian religion, as he saw them in 1950. Renou 
says in the quoted passage that Vedic ritual is overburdened with system, that there was “an 
advancing scholasticism” (1992, 39). Two paragraphs later in Renou’s text, the following 
sentences are quoted by Inden: “Ritual has a strong attraction for the Indian mind, which 
tends to see everything in terms of the formulae and methods of procedure, even when such 
adjuncts no longer seem really necessary for its religious experience” (1992, 39). Inden 
believes that this is to transform “the thoughts and actions of ancient Indians into a distor- 
tion of reality.” Renou might have shown that the Vedic priests “were part of a coherent and 
rational whole” based on different presuppositions than his own; but Renou, like many Indol- 
ogists, holds that there is a single external reality to which Western science has privileged 
access. Implicit in the text of Renou and other Indologists, is the “metaphor of the Other as 
a dreamer, as a... mad man.” Like Freud on dreams, Indologists attribute condensation and 
displacement to the Indian mind. For Renou, says Inden, “the priestly mind takes up rituals 
which are not meant to be enacted while the priestly hand performs rituals that have no reli- 
gious rationale.” “Renou, we have seen [!], attributed the same dreaming irrationality to the 
Indian mind that Hegel did” (1992, 42). 

Inden’s polemic leads him to distort Renou’s statements. When Renou speaks of the Indian 
mind, he means the Indian mind as expressed in Vedic texts, a continuous and highly specific 
tradition to which certain general characteristics might fairly be attributed. Renou goes on 
to say that there is a tendency in the ritual texts to build up complex structures from simpler 
elements, that they are sometimes intellectual exercises — “we must not regard them as con- 
sisting entirely of accounts of actual religious practice” (Renou 1968, 30). Renou’s account 
of Vedism to my mind is sympathetic and luminous. As Renou says, “Of religious feeling and 
community life in the Vedic period we can know virtually nothing” (Renou 1968, 44). But 
he gives us a description of a present-day performance of a Vedic sacrifice, ending with the 
following comment on ancient times: “In those distant days India had a feeling for liturgy 
comparable to that of the Roman Church” (Renou 1968, 35). We might also note Renou’s 
remark that “the prose-style of the Satapatha [the largest of the sacrificial texts] is a model 
of skillful articulation, and in its severe purity reminds us of Plato” (Renou 1968, 45). In 
another essay on Vedic studies Renou notes that “Indian scholars have come relatively late to 
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these studies. It may be that an excess of attachment (very respectable in itself) to the tradi- 
tion has prevented them from considering the Veda with eyes sufficiently objective, with the 
same ‘indifference’ with which a naturalist studies a plant” (Renou 1950, 46).! 

Not only did Renou devote his life to the objective study of Sanskrit and the Veda, more 
than most Sanskritists he took the large view, giving an accurate account of the whole scope 
of classical Indian civilization in the two volumes of L’Inde Classique which he edited with 
Jean Filliozat, writing much of it himself. To say that Renou attributed “dreaming irratio- 
nality” to the Indian mind is false. As his pupil Malamoud wrote in the preface to a posthu- 
mous collection of Renou’s essays, L’Inde Fondamentale, Renou described an India that was 
rigorous and cheerful, animated by a powerful ardor for speculation, directed to the intrepid 
analysis of language rather than to rumination on the ineffable (Malamoud 1978, 1). 

Renou had no conceivable imperial designs on India. Nor did Georg Buhler (1837-1898), 
the Sanskritist’s Sanskritist of the second half of the nineteenth century, who worked for the 
Raj’s Bombay Presidency. This Austrian scholar had the reputation of having read every- 
thing extant in Sanskrit; and conceived and edited the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, 
contributed to by Indologists from all over the world. Renou and Biihler are prime examples 
of the mastery sought by all scholars, the lordship of understanding that is as complete as 
possible. British Orientalists had the same ambitions, of understanding through firsthand 
knowledge. Mill and Hegel, on the other hand, claimed universal dominion for their ideas 
without any firsthand knowledge of India or Indian languages — this is the difference bet- 
ween scholars and philosophers. 

On the other hand, it is certainly true that the understanding of many Sanskritists was 
limited to their particular texts, and that some had little or no sympathy for modern India. 
Thus, for Garbe, who visited India in 1885/6, the worship of the common Hindu was a 
worthless fetishism, and he confessed to the anger of a Hebrew prophet, wanting to whip the 
Hindus, especially the priests, from the stinking lairs that were their temples (Garbe 1925, 
56). But it behooves us to remember how far away India was from the west before airplanes — 
both Garbe and Deussen give a careful account of the ships in which they voyage to India. 
Very little was known about how Hindus lived and thought. There is nothing to be gained by 
reduplicating Garbe’s moral indignation and heaping it back on him, for he lived on a differ- 
ent planet; and he had a very good understanding of Samkhyan and other texts. 

Said’s reversal of the meaning of the word Orientalism has been so successful because 
there was a need for a word for western misunderstanding and mistreatment of the East, 
but his choice was unfortunate. No one has offered any evidence that Indological Orien- 
talist learning, in the strict old sense of linguistic and textual study, served imperial ends. 
Those concerned with conquest and exploitation, with practical affairs, had no time and little 
sympathy for such studies.” Warren Hastings was the exception here, but he had a great love 
of all things Indian. It was he who set Orientalism — in its old and original meaning — in train 
in India. He found Hinduism scarcely less attractive than Christianity.’ He spoke of himself as 
well as others when he told the man he was sending to explore Tibet, “there were ‘thousands 
of men in England’ who would listen to the story of an expedition ‘in search of knowledge’, 
with ‘ten times’ the interest they would take in ‘victories that slaughtered thousands of 
the national enemies’” (Feiling 1996, 105). Nor does colonial discourse theory make allow- 
ance for the kind of love of learning that led Anquetil-Duperron to enlist as a soldier so that 
he could get to India and study Old Persian and Sanskrit (Anquetil-Duperron [1771] 1997, 
75-77). Indeed, Said speaks of “the madness of Anquetil-Duperron’s life” (Said 1984, 252). 
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Not only does Inden without a shred of justification accuse Renou of attributing “the 
same dreaming irrationality to the Indian mind that Hegel did,” he makes the astonishing 
claim that the writings of James Mill (The History of British India) and Hegel were hegemonic 
texts for Indology (Inden 1992, 4). As Trautman says, “neither Mill nor Hegel learned an 
Indian language or set foot in India” and “they used their secondhand knowledge to fashion 
arguments against the authority of the Orientalists and the enthusiasm for India with which 
it was associated” (Trautman 1997, 23). Numerous writers today claim that Mill was studied 
at Haileybury, the East India Company’s college in England, but a rare published account 
of life there makes no mention of the History of British India. John Beames, an Indian civil 
servant whose love of learning led him to write a Comparative Grammar of Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages, describes his time at Haileybury learning languages, but nothing whatever about life 
in India, not even what Mill has to say. 


[I]t was considered “bad form” to talk about India or to allude to the fact that we were all going 
there soon. Even the study of Oriental languages, which was the chief feature of the place, and 
in fact the reason for its existence, was carried on as though we had no personal interest in the 
countries in which those languages were spoken, and no attempt was made to practise talking 
them or to acquire any practical familiarity with them. If at any time one wanted to know what 
sort of place India was, or what one’s future life or work there was to be like, it was impossible to 
find anyone who could give the requisite information. (Beames 1996, 64) 


The indifference to India on the part of Beames and his fellow students seems to be inno- 
cent of any knowledge of the History of James Mill. 


Oriental Despotism 


Coppola transposes the Horror from the African jungle with its cannibals and fences topped 
with skulls to the jungle of Cambodia, where the giant heads of the divine kings of Angkor 
loom out of the vegetation. Angkor, “The City,” from the Sanskrit nagara (“city”), was on the 
eastern edge of the huge spread of Sanskritic culture. Sanskrit was “the paramount linguistic 
medium by which ruling elites expressed their power from Purusapura (Peshawar) in Gand- 
hara in the northwest of the subcontinent to as far east as Panduranga in Annam (south 
Vietnam) and Prambanam in central Java” (Pollock 1996, 198). In describing the formation 
of what he calls the Sanskrit Cosmopolis, Pollock refers to the “efforts of small groups of 
traders, adventurers, religious professionals. There is no evidence that large-scale state ini- 
tiatives were ever at issue, or that anything remotely resembling ‘colonization’ took place” 
(Pollock 1996, 241). 

Yet, however Sanskritic religious culture spread to southeast Asia, the huge temple- 
palaces in Cambodia are patent manifestation of royalty’s will to power. An important early 
instance of Said’s version of Orientalism is the European notion of Oriental Despotism, a 
category that allows the west to dismiss eastern political concerns as inherently inferior. The 
notion goes back to Aristotle: “Asians are more servile by nature ... hence they endure des- 
potic rule without protest” (Aristotle, Politics III, ix, 3 cited in Anderson 1974, 463). Fran- 
cois Bernier (1620-1688), philosophe and traveler, is here a key figure, for his account of 
the despotism of the Mughals was taken up by Montesquieu and Marx, to name only two. 
In fact, as Murr suggests, Bernier’s account of India under Aurangzib and his predecessors 
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reflects his fear that the absolutism of Louis XIV might degenerate into tyranny. He studiously 
resists using the term despot, and presents Aurangzib as by no means a barbarian, but as a 
great king worthy of comparison with European kings (Murr 1991). The Mughal emperors 
differed from European kings in that the most powerful son rather than the first-born became 
the successor; and in parallel with this lack of regularly rewarded primogeniture there was 
no landed aristocracy as independent counterweight to the sovereign, since nobles were 
salaried and liable to dismissal if their performance was not satisfactory. Oriental Despo- 
tism becomes a key concept in pro-imperialist interpretations of ancient Indian politics and 
society. Anquetil-Duperron was the first European to argue against the notion that there was 
no ownership of land in India, though his motive was primarily antipathy to the British. It 
is interesting to note a lack of such anti-British animus in the most important Enlighten- 
ment work on colonialism, Raynal’s Philosophical and Political History of the Two Indies (first 
published 1760), no less a contributory factor to the French Revolution than Rousseau, now 
scarcely known. For Raynal England is one among four powers in contemporary south India, 
no more out of place than the Marathas, Tipu Sultan, and the Nizam of Hyderbad (Raynal 
1820, vol 3: 187). All four powers were conquering outside their own territories. But the 
notion of Oriental Despotism is an instance where Said’s critique is fully justified. So too the 
notion of the unchanging Indian village, dealt with by Inden. But in these, and many other 
cases, the mistaken interpretation arises from ignorance, from lack of sources of information. 


Orientalism and Empire 


Today the British Empire is widely seen as a blot on the history of the world. Assessment of 
British rule in India is difficult. Postcolonialism has produced a vast amount of literary criti- 
cism predicated on the cruelty and injustice of the Raj; Vinay Lal declares that getting to grips 
with the products of this industry leaves no time for old-fashioned history — even “the quest 
for objectivity” in assessing the British Empire is “morally dubious.” A balanced judgment 
relevant in the present context is that of Nirad C. Chaudhuri, even if Lal dismisses him as “an 
indefatigable Anglophile” (Lal 1997, 100). Describing the 1920s, Chaudhuri’s empathy with 
Englishness — though he disliked the few Englishmen he met while under the Raj — does come 
out in his not unfavorable summary of early British imperialism as “a mixture of humanitar- 
ianism, Evangelism, Utilitarianism, and Liberalism.” But Chaudhuri continues: 


That old imperialism had been replaced by the end of the nineteenth century by a wholly shoddy 
theory, which was nothing better than boastful verbiage. By 1920, even that had been discred- 
ited, and the Empire in India survived only as a practical reality supported by vested interests. 
(Chaudhuri 1988, 775) 


Tapan Raychaudhuri in his important assessment of British rule in India remarks that “In 
post-independence India, serious thinkers and historians who see anything good in the 
imperial record can probably be counted on the fingers of one hand” (Raychaudhuri 1996, 
358); nor is he one of their number. 

There can be no doubt that the British, with a few exceptions, had no sympathy for Indian 
culture or religion, least of all sympathy for Hindus and Hinduism. But that is all the more reason 
to give due allowance to the exceptions. Kejariwal shows commendable boldness in blaming 
Indian nationalism for not giving credit to the early British Orientalists: “Indian historians were 
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more than eager to accept the glory of India’s past as revealed by British historians, but the his- 
torians themselves were rejected as biased and motivated” (Kejariwal 1988, 233). 

The British Empire should not be considered in isolation from other empires. Not only is 
the British Raj to be set beside the Turkish, Persian, Roman, and other Empires, we must also 
note Chaudhuri’s assertion of Hindu imperialism: 


I had better confess that all Hindus are traditionally imperialists, and they condemned imperi- 
alism only in so far as British imperialism made them subjects to an empire instead of its masters. 
This is due to the fact that the strongest political passion of the ancient Hindus was directed 
towards conquest and domination. All Sanskrit literature and all the historical inscriptions are 
full of glorification of both. This aspiration to conquer and dominate was suppressed during Mus- 
lim and British rule, but today, even if not given practical expression, it conditions the attitude of 
the present Hindu ruling class towards the neighbours of India. (Chaudhuri 1988, 774) 


Har Bilas Sarda’s Hindu Superiority (1906) invents an account of Hindu colonization of the 
world (Jaffrelot 1997, 331). R. C. Majumdar’s history of India, widely used in schools and 
colleges in India, sees the spread of Hinduism and Buddhism in southeast Asia as the result 
of colonization by the Indian master race. Pollock claims that the source of such thinking is 
European (Pollock 1996, 233). True, but the goal of the traditional Hindu king was universal 
empire. Pollock concedes that domination did not enter India with European colonialism 
and that “gross asymmetries of power ... appear to have characterized India in particular 
times and places over the last three millennia and have formed the background against 
which ideological power, intellectual and spiritual resistance, and many forms of physical 
and psychological violence crystallized” (Pollock 1993, 115) “Sanskrit was the principal dis- 
cursive instrument of domination in premodern India and... it has been continuously reap- 
propriated in modern India by many of the most reactionary and communalist sectors of 
the population” (Pollock 1993, 116). Inden’s Imagining India seeks to refute the “Orientalist” 
account (in Said’s sense) of India which Inden says deprives Hindus of agency by defining 
Hinduism in terms of essence, caste, and spirituality. Yet his refutation of the supposed 
colonialism and imperialism of his predecessors in the field of Indology proceeds by setting 
against them the medieval imperialism of Hinduism — universal empire was always the the- 
oretical goal of Hindu kings. 


Orientalism and Racial Theories 


Various views on the origin and types of mankind were current in seventeenth-century 
Europe, including the theory of Pre-adamite man, but “racial theory has as its official birth- 
date 24 April 1664” (Toth 1988, 23), when Bernier published in the Journal des Scavans a 
new division of the earth according to the different races that occupy it. He did not sign his 
paper because of intense theological opposition to the theory of Pre-adamite man published 
by his friend La Peyrére nine years earlier. Bernier’s conception was biological and based on 
heredity. Bernier distinguishes four or five “species”; we need only note that he considered 
Europeans and a good part of Asia (including the States of the Great Mogol, the Kingdom 
of Golconda, and that of Bijapur) to be of the same race. He made no other mention of 
India. Amongst the peoples with whom he is well acquainted, Bernier makes no hierar- 
chical distinction. 
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The worst and most dangerous aspect of the British empire was its racism. As Veer notes, 
“Racial difference between the British and the colonized and among the colonized them- 
selves became the explanation and legitimation of colonial rule” (Veer 2001, 49). The British 
thought that they proved their superiority to Indians by conquering and holding India with 
a remarkably small number of men. They achieved this by convincing themselves of their 
invincibility and persuading many Indians that they were inferior to the British in respect of 
ability to rule and wage war; though bribery was often more useful than bravery. The match- 
less self-confidence of the British produced the inverse effect on those who beheld it. The 
British rulers kidded themselves and kidded the Indians, but it might well be argued that the 
confidence trick took its inspiration from India, from the caste system. It was Brahmans who 
did the trick first, claiming to be the mouth of God, Gods among men, the twice-born. The 
British civil servants took over for themselves the very term “twice-born.” Brahmans did not 
eat with non-Brahmans; the British rulers would not eat, drink, or mix with Indians. The 
Brahmans were essentially different from the other castes, for all castes were essentially dif- 
ferent from each other. Well and good, the British rulers would be essentially different from 
the Indians, just as they were from their own lower classes back in England. 

The British caste maintained its mindset all the better by having nothing to do with Hin- 
duism. Their rejigging of the Hindu legal system and their censuses sharpened up notions of 
caste, but they hid from themselves the caste nature of the imagined essential inner power 
that enabled them to rule successfully, and they hid this from themselves by having as little as 
possible to do with Hinduism. In some sense it was their ignorance of Hinduism that enabled 
the British to rule for so long. When Nietzsche’s friend, Paul Deussen, the German Vedanta 
scholar, traveling by train in India in 1893 rejoiced in friendly relations with Hindus, the 
cold and unfriendly Englishman in the same compartment remarked, “We have to rule these 
people” (Deussen [1904] 1995). 

Many of the statistics of British imperial presence in India are striking, as for instance 
that “In one district of Lower Bengal, 20 Britons lived among 2.5 million natives. As late as 
1939, about 28 million Punjabis — people not renowned for their docility — were governed by 
60 British civil servants.” However, the size of the army — “65,000 white soldiers in an area 
populated by 300 million people that now includes not only India but Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
and Burma” (Gilmour 1997, 35) — was not puny, given modern weapons and transport. For 
the civil and military officer cadres English public schools produced “a courage caste with 
its ambitions turned from gain or learning towards an ideal of rule” (Geddes 1962, 95). The 
British civil servant, incredible as it seems now, believed that he was infallible and invulner- 
able in dealing with Indians. The army was there in the background, but many Indians had 
never seen British soldiers. As Walter Lawrence put it in the 1920s, British power in India 
was based on “mutual make-believe”: “They, the millions, made us believe we had a divine 
mission. We made them believe that they were right” (Lawrence 1928, 42-43). It rested on 
mutual collusion, on illusion. 

But this dominance came to be explained by race. Risley (1851-1911), Commissioner for 
the 1901 Census of India, tried to show that caste had its origins in the interactions of the 
Aryan and Dravidian races: the caste system had its basis in community of race rather than 
community of function. He takes as starting point in his People of India (1915) a carved panel 
from the Buddhist stupa at Sanchi (100 sce to 100 ce) which shows a monkey offering honey 
to the Buddha. Tutelary spirits, yaksas, look on. The Buddha was not shown in person in this 
early phase of Buddhist art — his presence is signified by the empty dais beneath a sala tree. 
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Risley bizarrely misreads this compassionate representation of spiritual community as an 
“expression of the race sentiment of the Aryans towards the Dravidians,” showing us “the 
higher race on friendly terms with the lower, but keenly conscious of the essential difference 
of type and taking no active part in the ceremony at which they appear as sympathetic but 
patronizing spectators” (Risley 1915, 5). Through ignorance of the basic conventions of 
Buddhist art, Risley sees only a primitive ritual devoid of point carried out by a subhuman no 
better than a monkey. He sees the demi-god yaksas as Aryans, and the monkey as a Dravidian! 

In trying to understand caste as race, imperial officials were not setting India aside as a 
separate ethnographic park, as the Other that is the unavoidable trope of colonial discourse 
analysis. Such racial analysis was to be applied everywhere. As Susan Bayly has pointed out, 
their work for them was pathbreaking science (S. Bayly 1997, 167). It was neither old-style 
Orientalism nor new Orientalism. It was for them an application and instance of universal 
reason, even though today it seems false and absurd. 

Cannadine argues that the British Empire was not really concerned with the creation of 
“otherness”: society on the imperial periphery was the same or even superior to society in 
the imperial metropolis; “for the British, their overseas realms were at least as much about 
sameness as they were about difference” (Cannadine 2001, 4). British colonialism exacer- 
bated caste, made it a system, but British interest in caste was by no means merely knowledge 
as power over its object, for it arose from a sense of similarity, of fellow feeling. For many 
Britons, says Cannadine, “the social arrangements in South Asia seemed easily recogniz- 
able and comfortingly familiar” (2001, 16). The rigid hierarchy of the British in British India 
has often been remarked on. “British India was as much infected by caste as Indian India” 
(Mason 1978, 80). 

Cannadine’s revisionism, salutary as it is, must not prevent us from examining the role of 
racial theory in understanding western and eastern confrontation. The supposition of racial 
characteristics and stereotypes, beyond the natural tendency of all peoples to believe them- 
selves and their ways the best, has one supremely bad quality. This is ranking, forming a hier- 
archy, asserting superiority and inferiority. Without going into the question of what is race 
and what is caste, the clearest model of such ranking of peoples is the caste system, where 
birth determines value and status. It is striking how the notion of caste comes to permeate 
English discourse in the nineteenth century, to the point that Marx, for example, worries 
about his daughters losing caste through not being able to return hospitality (letter to Engels 
1867 in Wheen 2000, 298). Doubtless the notion of caste resonated with aspects of the 
class system in Britain, but the implacable and powerful presence of caste in India, it may be 
argued, had a profound effect on the British. This effect was much greater once Muslim power 
was crushed, and the British had ever more consequential dealings with Hindus, whose quite 
different patterns of hospitality became increasingly significant. It is surely likely that British 
exclusivity mirrored the pre-existing caste exclusivity of the Brahmans. Cannadine finds sim- 
ilarity between British and Indian society, but the radical change from Georgian to Victo- 
rian society marches in parallel with the British discovery of caste. The separation of human 
levels in the Victorian country house, for instance, where “it was considered undesirable for 
children, servants and parents to see, smell or hear each other except at certain recognized 
times and places” (Girouard 1979, 28) parallels the newly discovered social distinctions of 
the caste system in India. 

A term used tirelessly from the appearance of Orientalism is “the Other.” Its origins go 
back to Hegel, and Jacques Lacan made much of it. In the context of the Orient, it has been 
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grossly overworked. MacKenzie makes the important point that in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries Britain’s principal “other” was France; and in the century and a half 
that followed, France, Russia, Germany and the Soviet Union (MacKenzie 1994, 16). Risley’s 
misinterpretation of the monkey in the Sanchi sculpture referred to above is perhaps less 
obnoxious when we remember the story that during the Napoleonic wars Hartlepool fish- 
ermen hanged a shipwrecked monkey because they took it for a Frenchman. The rudimen- 
tary logic of self and other has today led to an exaggerated idea of the importance of the 
East for nineteenth-century Europe. Bayly points out that “Indological debates were almost 
always occidental debates as well; Orientalism was as much a representation of the Con- 
tested Self as it was of the Other.” Many of the offensive characterizations of Hindus made 
by Englishmen “are indistinguishable from what contemporaries were saying about those 
addicted to the Demon Drink, the working class, the Irish, Roman Catholics in general, or 
indeed about women” (C. A. Bayly 1990, 1313). 


Orientalism and the Female 


It is fascinating to note how the contemporary decline of philology, of the study of foreign 
literatures in their original languages, has been accompanied by the use of philological terms 
such as grammar, syntax, and poetics in sociological discourse. Vinay Lal declares that “the 
trope of effeminacy, the first element of an Orientalist grammar of India, had a particular 
place in colonial discourse.” Lal refers to Robert Orme’s essay on “The Effeminacy of the 
Inhabitants of Hindustan” (1782), summed up in the confident assertion that “very few of 
the inhabitants” of India were “endowed with the nervous strength, or athletic size, of the 
robustest nations of Europe” (Lal 1996). 
Most frequently cited on this subject are Macaulay’s words: 


The physical organisation of the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a constant 
vapour bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his movements languid. During 
many ages he has been trampled upon by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, 
independence, veracity, are qualities to which his constitution and his situation are equally unfa- 
vourable. (Macaulay [1841] 1895, 611) 


Few bother with the context, his characterization of Warren Hastings’ implacable foe, the 
Maharajah Nand Kumar, whose composure and serenity in death Macaulay honors. Nand 
Kumar “prepared himself to die with that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, so effemi- 
nately timid in personal conflict, often encounters calamities for which there is no remedy.” 
Of the Bengali in general Macaulay adds, 


Nor does he lack a certain kind of courage which is often wanting to his masters. To inevitable 
evils he is sometimes found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as the Stoics attributed to their 
ideal sage. 


This is not slight praise from a devoted classicist. But otherwise Macaulay was merely 
expressing with his incomparable trenchancy the general view of European travelers. For 
instance, Bernier’s compatriot, the jewel merchant Tavernier, noting that for one Muslim 
there are five or six Hindus, finds it astonishing “to see how this enormous multitude of men 
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has allowed itself to be subjected by so small a number, and has readily submitted to the yoke 
of the Musalman Princes,” but “the Idolators were effeminate people unable to make much 
resistance.” Tavernier finds further explanation for their defeat in their superstition which 
“has introduced so strange a diversity of opinions and customs that they never agree with 
one another.” He also notes that the second caste is that of warriors and soldiers: “These 
are the only idolators who are brave, and distinguish themselves in the profession of arms” 
(Tavernier [1676] 1925, vol. 2: 141, 137). 

Insofar as there was caste specialization, it is perhaps only reasonable that there should 
be specialization in bravery. McClintock claims that “imperialism cannot be understood 
without a theory of gender power ... gender dynamics were, from the outset, fundamental to 
the securing and maintenance of the imperial enterprise” (McClintock 1995, 6—7). This is to 
say that imperialism necessitates feminizing the subjugated, that being colonized makes men 
effeminate. Kanhayalal Gauba’s 1930 study of native princes refers to Bismarck’s distinction 
of male and female European nations. For Bismarck, the Germans and various other peoples 
including the English and the Turks were essentially male; all Slavonic and Celtic peoples 
were “female races.” Female races were charming but inefficient. Bismarck’s view is relevant 
here in that it shows that the sweeping attribution of femininity to males is not necessarily 
tied in with prejudices of conquest and colonization. Gauba, not resenting the Raj, credited 
British India with the “virility of youth,” and saw in the India ruled by princes “all the attrac- 
tiveness of fine clothes, fine living, love and the extravagance associated with the elegant and 
sensuous female” (Gauba 1930, 13). If one accepted Gauba’s analysis, one could well argue 
that the India of the Princes as he describes it represents a higher level of civilization. Of 
course, all such talk is really about style and presentation rather than substance. 

The British after the Mutiny/War of Independence revised their view of what they saw as 
the regional differentiations between Indians, and General Roberts promulgated a doctrine 
of martial races. In this doctrine the general problem of the possible unmanning of con- 
quered peoples took on for many Indians, especially Bengalis, a particularly insulting tone. 
The hypermasculine colonialist claimed to find Indians relatively effeminate. There are many 
complex issues here, including a degree of homoeroticism in the English public school and in 
the relationship between British officers and Indian troops, but my concern is to show that 
this attribution of effeminacy to Hinduism was absent from the work of Orientalists. By and 
large the British had remarkably little understanding of Hindus and Hinduism. What is at 
issue is the attitude of those Britons and Europeans who were deeply interested in India and 
Hinduism, Orientalists in the pre-Saidian sense. 

In his chapter on Hinduism in Imagining India, Inden tries to show that the west’s under- 
standing of Hinduism opposed its own claimed masculine reason to the imputed feminine 
imagination of India. Inden begins by quoting Spear’s likening of Hinduism to a sponge 
because it absorbs all that enters it. Implicit here, says Inden, is the idea that Hinduism is “a 
female presence who is able, through her very amorphousness and absorptive powers, to baffle 
and perhaps even threaten Western rationality.” He then quotes Sir Charles Eliot — “Hindu- 
ism has often and justly been compared to a jungle” (Inden 1992, 86). Inden quotes several 
other sentences from Eliot expanding on this, ending, “The average Hindu who cannot live 
permanently in the altitudes of pantheistic thought, regards his gods as great natural forces 
akin to mighty rivers which he also worships, irresistible and often beneficent but also capri- 
cious and destructive.” Inden immediately comments, “There is thus little doubt here that 
this jungle with its soul, is, like Spear’s sponge, also a female, one that can be managed by its 
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male masters and known so long as they don’t become entwined in its embraces” (1992, 87). 
Neither Spear nor Eliot said a word about femininity, nor about managing the forest, though 
Eliot spoke of Brahmans as “not gardeners but forest officers”. Inden unfairly finds a colonial 
implication in the Brahmans being seen as this way, but Eliot’s point is that Hinduism cannot 
be controlled like a garden. Far from the jungle of Hinduism being seen as feminine, Eliot in 
the passage cited by Inden explicitly says that “men and women of all classes ... and all stages 
of civilization have contributed to it.” 

A page later Inden again says that for Western writers, “If Hinduism has a positive essence, 
it consists of its feminine imaginativeness, its ability to absorb and include, to move from one 
extreme to the other, and to tolerate inconsistencies” (1992, 88). Again, the femininity is 
entirely his own addition. It is also interesting that in the final part of his book, an account 
of what he calls “the imperial formation” in medieval India, Inden happily refers to the tradi- 
tional idiom wherein the conquered peoples of the universal emperor, the king of kings, are 
referred to as his wives (1992, 234). 

In Inden’s next section on Hinduism, “Psychic Origins,” we get a long discussion of Mill’s 
History of British India (1858), followed by Hegel’s India as the sleeper dreaming before he 
awakes. “What were more or less disconnected examples of Hindu irrationality and super- 
stition for Mill, the empiricist, were, for the German idealists, including Hegel, instances of 
the core metaphysics of that religion, of its double displacement of the ideal and material, 
the subjective and objective and of the predominance in it of creative imagination or fantasy 
over true thought or reason. That becomes the positive inner essence of the female India that 
a masculine Europe with its inner essence of reason was coming to dominate.” ... “We would 
not have those later British depictions of India as a feminine sponge or jungle animated by a 
feminine imagination had the Romantics and Hegel not done their work” (1992, 96). 

“When we turn to the historical narratives of this religion, we behold a degenerative 
psychohistory masterminded by Hegel,” says Inden. “Instead of witnessing the triumph of 
man, reason, and spirit, however, we see the triumph of the effeminate, the sensuous and the 
parochial ...” (1992, 129). But no one says this; certainly no one whom Inden cites. Hindu- 
ism is indeed a sponge, is a forest, precisely because like Topsy it just growed. There was no 
overall authority, no Inquisition, no Synod to rule and regulate what men thought; practice 
was regulated, behavior was governed by caste councils. Social life was, relatively speaking, 
orderly and stable; intellectual life was a free for all. Inden refers, without any further refer- 
ence, to the “schizophrenic religion of Shiva and Vishnu” (1992, 129), implying that that 
attribution of schizophrenia was the view of some or all Indologists. It need hardly be added 
that a résumé of the history of religion in Europe, careful to note all schisms and sects, would 
be no less confused and probably more schizophrenic than that of India. 

Inden proceeds to expose the Orientalist as claiming a “shift of essences, from a masculine 
Aryan mentality that had been tropicalized, to a feminine Dravidian or aboriginal mind that 
had been Aryanized, ... The change from depicting an Indian mind that was the same in its 
racial origin as that of the Self to one that was fundamentally different was significant. ... 
the imperial jungle officers that took charge after the Mutiny ... came to imagine them- 
selves as presiding over an India comprised of Dravidian plants that could only be Managed” 
(1992, 120). 

Then come the tribals. Inden says it is on to the tribals that the Jungians — Inden’s term for 
scholars interested in Indian mythology and art in themselves, rather than as instrumental in 
social scientific understanding — “offload the savagery, animal sacrifice, and general fetishism 
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and animism formerly attributed to the Dravidian.” Campbell conjures up this essence: “For 
the calmly ruthless power of the jungle ... has supplied the drone base of whatever song has 
ever been sung in India of man, his destiny and escape from destiny” (122). 

Inden performs his customary trick of equating jungle with woman: 


This defining essence consists of nothing more than the female side of the mind, that which 
threatens to overcome man’s consciousness and reason. There has to be sure, been a beneficent 
side to this femininity: [Inden quotes Campbell again:] “New civilizations, races, philosophies, 
and great mythologies have poured into India and have been not only assimilated but greatly 
developed, enriched, and [made?] sophisticated.” 


[Inden:] But the goddess, Kali, condensation of this jungle essence, is always there: 


[Campbell:] “Yet, in the end (and in fact, even secretly throughout), the enduring power in that 
land has always been the same old dark goddess of the long red dark tongue who turns every- 
thing into her own everlasting, awesome, yet finally somewhat tedious, self.” (1992, 123) 


Inden comments, “Thus have the Jungians pushed the romantic idea of Hinduism as an 
ambivalent feminine entity to its extreme.” 

The reader gets from Inden no indication that India contains a great variety of cultures, 
that there is a real difference in many ways between North India and the Dravidian language 
speakers of the South, and that the great forests of Central India still contain millions of tribal 
peoples, who only in the last hundred years or so have given up widescale human sacrifice. 
These are not figments of the Orientalist imagination but facts. As Felix Padel remarks in his 
sensitive study of the Konds of Orissa, “tribal India is as different from mainstream India, as 
that is from Britain, or more so” (1995, 11). The jungle dwelling primitive has been an impor- 
tant factor in Hinduism; Sva and Parvati often dress as tribals. Hinduism, Hindu authors, 
delight throughout history in running the gamut from the grandeur of metropolitan mon- 
archs to warriors to forest dwelling ascetics to forest dwelling tribals. All part of life’s natural 
hierarchy, just like the caste system. 

Inden accuses Campbell of conjuring up an essence, but Inden himself is performing a 
conjuring trick, conjuring up an ascription of femininity where it does not exist — the Orien- 
talist is the Other over which he seeks hegemony. But the Goddess does play a vital, indeed 
an essential role, in Hinduism. In his zeal to put words into the mouths of Orientalists, Inden 
overlooks the realities of Indian texts. The flesh-eating goddess deep in the jungle was a stan- 
dard theme of Sanskrit and Tamil heroic texts. Inden several times refers to the Emperor 
Harsa. Bana, the great prose poet of Harsa’s reign, in his unfinished prose poem Kadambari, 
gives a well-known portrayal of a Durga shrine in the depths of the Vindhya forest, manned 
by a Dravidian priest. The poem begins with a tribal princess bringing a parrot as present 
from her father to the King. Her feet marked with leaf patterns in lac resemble Durga’s feet 
reddened by the buffalo’s blood. The leader of the tribal hunters who captured the parrot had 
his shoulders scarred with making blood offerings to Durga, his body like Durga’s marked 
with blood of buffaloes, all this foreshadows the final remaining part of the original, when 
the prince, having met and fallen in love with the beautiful Kadambari, is ordered home by 
his father, and deep in the jungle comes across a shrine of Durga, described by Baana in great 
detail; no less detailed is the account of the Dravidian priest who attends this goddess. Quar- 
relsome, irritable, ill-educated, he is a figure of fun. He is an exponent of all the New Age fads 
of the day. One eye was destroyed by a fake ointment to make him all-seeing; to the other eye 
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he applied collyrium three times a day; his singing sounded like the buzzing of flies. On and 
on goes the scornful account of impossible goals — alchemy, levitation, invisibility, and more. 
The prince laughs aloud when he sees this strange figure, but is then polite to him, restrains 
his followers from tormenting him, and gives him money when he leaves. The elegant prince, 
tormented by love in separation, here views an almost complete panorama of southern Hin- 
duism exemplified in the priest, with a distant reserve reminiscent of a colonial administrator. 

In fact, Bana was playfully referring to what was certainly later a well-established theme 
in Indian literature, namely that of kings visiting a goddess of destruction in the jungle prior 
to going to battle (as in the Gaudavaho and the Kalinkattupparani). Goddesses were indeed 
to be found in jungles, not just in the Orientalist imagination. Bayly remarks on Inden’s 
swingeing critique, “Few authorities escape his blade. If at times he appears in the guise of 
the many armed goddess Kali strutting through the scholarly carnage sporting a necklace of 
academic skulls, his goal is still Regeneration” (C. Bayly 1990, 1313). This jeu d’esprit by the 
most authoritative of British historians of India credits Inden with a power he does not in fact 
achieve; as well as likening him to a Goddess he chooses to ignore. Furthermore, the analogy 
of Inden to Kali shows a power of imagination that Inden would not approve of, for imagina- 
tion is the second object of Inden’s witch hunt. Imagination unquestionably played a major 
part in Hinduism, just as it does in every culture. 

Britain exploited India and exerted power over India in many ways, but Orientalist Indolo- 
gists, inevitably contaminated to some extent by the prejudices of their age — how could they 
not be? — were not “making a career of the East.” They sought mastery of a body of knowledge 
in a way somewhat parallel to a Sanskrit pandit’s quest for mastery of a body of knowledge. 
The procedures were different, but the goal of both was purely intellectual: Orientalists and 
traditional Indian scholars sought the power and glory of the intellect. The analysis offered 
by Said and Inden at first had a seductive thrill, an overturning of idols, the laying bare of 
the dialectic of self and other, seemed to throw a powerful searchlight on the underside of 
the study of the East. But what this attempted, and apparently successful, deconstruction 
overlooks is what is in fact blindingly obvious. In Orientalism in its original meaning was not 
oppression of the East, but the colonization of the western mind by the East. It is the strength 
of Indian ideas and Indian texts that overpowers the western scholar, that forces him to spend 
his life in willing servitude to them. 
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Notes 


1 Salutary is Jamison’s acknowledgment of the Vedic scholarship of A. B. Keith, “undervalued, pre- 
sumably because of the superficial contempt he affects for the texts. (But could he have spent so 
much care and intelligence without some respect for the texts? And can those who evince more 
respect for the texts claim as large a contribution to our understanding of them? I cannot.)” 
(Jamison 1991, xiv). 

2 Kejariwal’s work establishes that “the world of scholarship and the world of administration ... were 
worlds apart” during the period he studies, 1784-1838 (Kejariwal 1988, 226). Trautman notes, 
“So far from there being a thick institutionalized connection between Orientalism and empire, as 
readers of Said might be led to imagine, one could say, roughly, that the study of Sanskrit varied 
inversely with imperialism ... It is as if the British had been persuaded by James Mill’s preposterous 
argument that ignorance of Indian languages was a positive aid to the formation of unclouded 
views on imperial policy” (Trautman 1997, 189). 

3 Hastings quoted the Bhagavad-gita in his letters to his wife, finding it a source of inspiration. In 
his private notebook he asked himself “Is the incarnation of Christ more intelligible than ... those 
of Vishnu?” The current European superiority owed nothing to Christianity, but was due to “a free 
government, cold climate and printing and navigation” (quoted by Trautman 1997, 72). 

4 Inner second panel of west pillar of north gate, the Great Stupa, Sanchi. The monkey’s story is given 
in the Dhammapadatthakattha; see Sivaramamurti 1977, 190. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Vedas and Upanisads 


Michael Witzel 


Veda means “(sacred) knowledge” (cf. Greek (w)oida, English wit, witness, German wissen). 
The Four Vedas are the oldest extant texts of India and contain religious and ritual poetry, 
ritual formulas and the explanatory prose that interprets these very texts, and additionally, in 
the late Vedic Upanisads, some early philosophy. 

According to post-Vedic, medieval Indian tradition, the Four Vedas are called Sruti, 
that is “something (revealed to and) heard” by the “primordial” sages (Rsi). By contrast, 
the concept of Smrti “something learnt by heart” is restricted to the post-Upanisadic 
texts, such as the Siitras (see below) or Manu’s law book, all of which are believed to have 
been composed by human beings. However, it is known from internal evidence that the 
Vedic texts were orally composed in northern India, at first in the Greater Punjab and 
later on also in more eastern areas, including northern Bihar, between ca. 1500 sce and 
ca. 500-400 sce. 

The oldest text, the Rgveda, must have been more or less contemporary with the Mitanni 
texts of northern Syria/Iraq (1450-1350 scr); these mention certain Vedic gods (Varuna, 
Mitra, Indra, Nasatya) and some forms of early Sanskrit that slightly predate the Rgveda 
(mazda for Ved. medha, vaSana for Ved. vahana, etc.). However, there still is no absolute dating 
of any Ved. text. Pertinent parameters include the first use of iron (in a post-Rgvedic text, 
the Atharvaveda, at ca. 1200/1000 sce) and the lifetime of the Buddha (at 500 or perhaps 
rather 400 sce), who postdates almost all Vedic texts. However, all Vedic texts predate the 
grammatical commentary of Patafijali (ca. 150 sce) and his predecessor Panini, who quote 
most of them. 

The Vedic texts were orally composed and transmitted, without the use of script, in an 
unbroken line of transmission from teacher to student that was formalized early on. This 
ensured an impeccable textual transmission superior to the classical texts of other cultures; it 
is, in fact, something like a tape-recording of ca. 1500-500 ace. Not just the actual words, but 
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even the long-lost musical (tonal) accent (as in old Greek or in Japanese) has been preserved 
up to the present. 

On the other hand, the Vedas have been written down only during the early second 
millennium ce, while some sections such as a collection of the Upanisads were perhaps writ- 
ten down at the middle of the first millennium, while some early, unsuccessful attempts (indi- 
cated by certain Smrti rules forbidding to write down the Vedas) may have been made around 
the end of the first millennium sce. However, almost all printed editions depend on the late 
manuscripts that are hardly older than 500 years, not on the still extant and superior oral 
tradition. 

Correct recitation of many texts indeed continues in certain traditional areas, such as 
Kerala, southern Tamil Nadu, coastal Andhra, Orissa, Kathiawar, at Poona or Benares. In 
the past few decades there have been attempts by local and foreign scholars to preserve, or 
at least to record, the oral tradition. However, no complete recording on tape or video of all 
Vedic recensions (Sakh@) exists so far, and some texts have been lost even during the past 
few decades. 

According to Indian tradition, the Vedas are divided into four parts (Rg-, Sama-, Yajur-, and 
Atharva-Veda). This division corresponds to that of the material as used in the post-Rgvedic 
ritual (see below); each Veda again is subdivided into four levels: the Samhita “(Mantra) col- 
lections,” Brahmana “(theological/ ritual) commentary,” Aranyaka “wilderness texts,” and 
Upanisad “(secret philosophical) texts (of correlations and equivalences learned) sitting at 
the feet (of the teacher).” One has to add the ritual Stitra, which are regarded as belonging to 
the Smrti but are late Vedic in content and language. 

These traditional divisions into four kinds of texts, however, actually represent five his- 
torical layers (see the Appendix at the end of this chapter, also for abbreviations of texts), as 
indicated by the development of the Vedic language used: that of Rgvedic, of the Mantras, 
of Yajurveda expository prose, of the Brahmanas (incl. Aranyakas, Upanisads) and of the 
Sutras. These five layers only partially overlap with the traditional divisions. 


The Rgveda 


The oldest Vedic text, the Rgveda (RV), is composed in archaic, highly stylized poetical San- 
skrit. It contains verses of praise addressed to the Vedic gods and to some early contemporary 
chieftains; it also includes some speculative hymns and some (probably) nonritual poetry. 
Most of the hymns, however, were intended to be recited at the yearly Soma ritual, celebrated 
at the time of New Year. The RV contains 1,028 hymns arranged in ten books, actually ten 
“circles” (mandala). Book 9 is a separate, fairly late collection containing the texts of Siman 
hymns to be sung during the Soma ritual. Book 10 and part of book 1 are even later addi- 
tions. The RV has been transmitted in one recension (the sakhd of Sakalya) while others (such 
as the Baskala text) have been lost or are only rumored about so far. 

The RV text was composed before the introduction and massive use of iron, that is before ca. 
1200-1000 nce. Internal evidence indicates that most hymns were composed over a span of 
just five generations, under the Ptru and Bharata chieftains, notably the great Bharata king 
Sudas; they represent the middle Rgveda period, with such prominent poets as Vi$vamitra 
and the East Iranian(?) immigrant Vasistha. A few older hymns apparently come from other 
tribes, such as the Anu-Druhyu and Yadu-Turvaésa. 
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They were composed by members of various clans of poets (among which seven major 
ones, RV 2-8). The hymns that belonged to them were transmitted as “private property” which 
often was “copyrighted” by including the names of the individual poets or clans or by typical 
refrains. Most of the poets belonged to, or were later attributed to, the Angirasa clans and 
also the Kanva. The names attributed to the authors of Rgvedic hymns seem to be partially 
correct, when corroborated by self-reference or indirectly by certain poetic devices; however, 
many of the names recorded in the clearly post-Rgvedic Anukramani (“list” of poets, deities, 
meters) are artificially derived from some key words in the hymns; these names often do not 
correspond to those given by the Samavedic, Yajurvedic, and Atharvavedic traditions. 


Poetic Speech 


The most characteristic feature of all Rgvedic poetry is the power and prestige of speech (vac) 
and verbal behavior in general, without which the RV itself would not exist. The gods (but 
also the human listeners, especially the sponsors of the ritual) were most pleased by “the 
newest hymn,” composed with poetic craftsmanship and virtuosity — to which they were 
entitled as ritual guests; the better the hymn, the greater the reward — to the poet from the 
patron, to the patron from the god. 

Most prized, however, is the putting into words of the much celebrated Rta (= Avestan aa) 
“active realization of truth” or Wahrheitsverwirklichung (cf. Liders 1944, 1959 “Truth”), is 
commonly still translated “cosmic order” or “cosmic harmony.” The vital force of Rta indeed 
has the power to keep the cosmos and human society functioning correctly. This untranslat- 
able concept thus is similar to the later Hindu dharma. The opposite concept of druh- (Avest. 
druj) “deceiving, cheating action, (Be)-Trug” (cf. Engl. be-tray) signifies active untruth. 
Another contrast to Rta seems to be nir-rti, the absolute disappearance (nir-) of “active, 
creative truth, law, order,” that is absolute destruction, a sort of hell of absolute darkness, 
with no food, drink, possibility of children, etc. (RV 7.104). 

Capturing Rta in words is effected by brahman, the “formulation” or capturing in words 
of a significant and non-self-evident truth (Thieme 1952, cf. Renou and Silburn 1949; 
Gonda 1950; Schmidt 1968a). The formulator (brahmdn-) of such truths has special powers, 
effecting this world and the cosmos. The same power of correctly stated truth is found in the 
(later) *satyakriya or “act of truth” (Ltiders 1917, 1944; Brown 1940, 1968) which has 
counterparts in other Indo-European and Eurasian cultures. Such formulated speech must 
be recited correctly, otherwise there is danger of losing one’s head (as in the indrasatru legend 
TS 2.4.12.1, SB 1.6.3.8). The original author, always a Vedic Rsi, is a brahman- “possessor of 
brahman” whose name is remembered and must be uttered to this day. 


Contents of the Rgveda 


Apart from the predominantly ritual contents of the Rgveda there are a few hymns of highly 
poetical value and of early philosophical speculation. Some of these hymns, such as the 
famous love story of Purtiravas and Urvasi (RV 10.95), have been used by the later Epic and 
classical poets. All of Rgvedic poetry is very complicated and enigmatic: it is based on the 
poetical norms of the preceding Indo-Iranian and Indo-European periods, it refers to many 
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fragmentarily known myths, uses many archaic formulas and set phrases, and a vocabulary 
that was already archaic then, and its expression in general is very elliptical. 

There also are stanzas that praise the local chieftains, who were sponsors of Rgvedic ritual. 
The area of the Greater Panjab was inhabited by some 30 to 50 tribes and clans in whose ser- 
vice the transient RV poets composed ever “new hymns” in praise of the gods and chieftains. 

A number of hymns are in dialogue form; these have hardly been used in later ritual; 
however, they belong to the most beautiful and poetical pieces of the RV. The hymns dealing 
with early philosophical speculation have usually been understood as presenting contem- 
porary developments, but many of the topics, such as that of the primordial giant (Purusa), 
go back to Indo-European (i.e. the Old Norse Ymir) and even to a preceding Eurasian period 
(i.e. the Chinese/Miao Pangu). After the end of the Rgveda, this kind of speculative poetry was 
continued in the AV (Saunaka AV books 8—12) which still were composed by the brahmdn, now 
turned priests, and later, in the Yajurvedic Gathas and Slokas, down to the Upanisad period. 


Rgvedic Mythology 


Underlying the praise of the gods is a complicated system of mythology that is not stated as 
such by the text, but must be extracted laboriously, just like all other information about this 
period. Much of it goes back to the common Indo-Iranian and Indo-European periods. Many 
of the deities are transparently “natural” though they have acquired a certain amount of 
“personality,” while others, developed during the Indo-Iranian period, are deified abstrac- 
tions that belong to the ethical (Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, etc.) and conceptual sphere 
(Rta) as well as to ritual practice (Soma). However, as Kuiper (1962, 43) has pointed out, 
“understanding a single mythological figure isolated from the context of the mythological 
system” is difficult, and a more structured arrangement of (semi-)divine beings and their 
functions in their relevant spheres should be undertaken. They include the heavenly sphere 
with the deities and their ancestors, other heavenly beings such as the Gandharvas, the Rsis, 
human ancestors (pitr); further the mundane sphere with human beings and certain spirits, 
and the nether world with beings such as the Naga, and finally, various demonic beings 
such as raksas, kimidin, and the force of destruction, Nirrti, all of whom are governed by the 
universal force of “active Truth” (Rta) and its counterpart “deceit, cheating” (Druh). These 
beings and entities are set in juxtaposition or opposition on the various levels of the universe. 
For example, the promiscuous, extra-societal group of Veda students “on leave,” the Vratyas 
here on earth, have their counterparts in heaven (daivya vratya, Gandharva, Vasilkov 1991), 
as well as in the netherworld (Nagas). 

The most important (Rg) Vedic gods include the following. Agni is deified (ritual) “Fire,” 
one of the few gods that are actually present and visible on the offering ground. He receives 
and transports offerings to the gods. Indra, originally called Vrtrahan “beating the resistance” 
(Avest. Verevragna, Benveniste and Renou 1934), is the leader of the present generation of 
the gods and a major actor in the early stages of creation: he pushes up the sky and prepares 
the oikumene by opening the Vala cave of the Dawns (Schmidt 1968a), by killing the Dragon 
Vrtra, and by stealing the Soma (Brown 1968; Liiders 1959, 183ff.; Kuiper 1983; also: Sieg 
1926; Schneider 1971; Dandekar 1979). Indra also is the archetypal tricky, voracious, and 
oversexed leader of the Arya in the frequent battles among themselves and with the non- 
Arya population of the Greater Panjab (E. W. Hopkins 1908; Rau 1957; Dandekar 1997). 
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Many of his characteristics go back to IE (Watkins 1995) and even to the preceding Eurasian 
mythology. The Maruts, a sort of Mdnnerbund, are often associated with Indra. Soma “the 
one pressed out,” is the deified drink, as well as the plant from which it is derived (also called 
by the Central Asian substrate name amsu). Without drinking Soma, Indra could not kill 
Vrtra (Oberlies 1989, 1991, 1998). 

The Adityas, “the sons of Aditi” are a group of 7/8 (later 12) divinities that were at first 
interpreted as nature gods (Bergaigne 1878-1883, III: 11 0ff., Keith 1925, 96-104; Hill- 
ebrandt (1927-1929, 2ff., 41ff.). However, they are personifications of the most important 
social functions (Meillet 1907; Dumézil 1934, 1958; Thieme 1938, 1957a; Gonda 1972): 
Varuna is a stern but just king-figure, of unclear etymology (Ltiders 1959, Thieme 1957a:; 
Kuiper 1983); Mitra, Varuna’s constant partner, is a personification of tribal agreements 
(mitra, ntr. “agreement”) (Meillet 1907; Brereton 1981); and Aryaman “Arya-hood, 
hospitality” that of clan relationship and marriage. Further, the popular Bhaga “Luck” (bhaga 
“share”), is god of good luck, and similarly AmSa “lot” (amsa “lot”). The Asvins (Nasatya) are 
divine twins who perform miraculous cures and rescues. 

Usas, “Dawn,” is the most prominent goddess, and the often-praised friend of poets. Other 
deified natural phenomena, who can be traced back to the Indo-European and even to earlier 
Eurasian periods, include Strya “the male belonging to the sun”; Dyaus “Heaven, Sky” (or 
Dyaus Pitar “Father Sky”) and his consort, Prthivi (Mata) (Mother) “Earth,” the Apas “(flow- 
ing) Waters,” often called “divine ladies” (Narten 1971); Vayu or Vata “Wind,” and Parjanya 
“Thunder.” As elsewhere, fire is regarded as masculine and water as a feminine deity, while 
the “elements” fire and water exist separately as archaic neuters (athar-/*peh2ur-, udr-/udn-) 
—a very old, Indo-European and perhaps pan-Eurasian notion (Witzel 1992). Many rites and 
customs (offering meat balls to the three closest male ancestors, marriage, fire ritual, horse 
sacrifice, etc.) are of Indo-European age as well. 

Similarly, the notion of an opposition between groups of gods (Deva and Asura), which is 
later expressed by “The Devas and the Asuras were in contention” (Br. style texts), goes back 
to the Indo-Iranian and even the IE periods. In the RV, however, asura is often used as epithet 
of the most respected Devas, e.g. Varuna and Agni, and in early Iranian religion ahura sig- 
nifies the most prominent god, Ahura Mazda “Lord Wisdom.” This difference is one of “the 
central problems of Vedic religion” (Kuiper 1975, 112; W. E. Hale 1986). It seems (with Kui- 
per) that the Asuras were the primordial gods, challenged and defeated by the upstart Devas, 
similar to that of the Titans by the Olympian gods. 

The constant contest between the Devas and the Asuras has its mundane counterpart in 
the Rgvedic opposition between the immigrating Arya and their acculturated affiliates on 
the one hand, and the previous local inhabitants, the Dasyu or Dasa on the other; this oppo- 
sition is replaced in post-RV texts by that of the Arya and Sidra. It is expressed most notably 
in the New Year ritual (Mahavrata rite), when the old order breaks down temporarily and 
carnival-like chaos reigns among the gods and in society. Vedic ritual enforces the social role 
of deva/asura and darya/sidra precisely at such occasions. Prajapati (“Lord of creatures”) is a 
very marginal figure in the late RV, but becomes in the Post-RV prose texts the central creator 
god embodying the power of the ritual (Gonda 1984, 1986, 1989). 

The great Hindu gods Visnu and Siva are not yet prominent in Vedic. Visnu appears almost 
only in his role as taking three steps towards heaven and Siva as a frightening god under 
his names “Rudra,” ghora “terrible,” or simply as asau devau “that god.” The name Siva “the 
kindly/auspicious one” occurs only in the late Ved. Katha Aranyaka. The process leading to 
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their later prominence is rather controversial. Kuiper (1962) sees Visnu as a central medi- 
ating figure between the older Asuras and the younger Devas. 


Rgvedic Ritual 


The important relation between myth and ritual is very evident in the Vedic tradition: Agni 
and Soma are ritual objects and divinities with a developed personal mythology; mythic 
episodes are recited in liturgical context. Later on, in the Brahmana style texts, mythology 
explains (details of) and refers to ritual activity in mythological narratives. A deep connec- 
tion was felt by the composers of the texts (Hoffmann 1976, 516-522, 422-438; Sieg 1902; 
Schmidt 1968a; Falk 1984; Heesterman 1985; Witzel 1986b, 1992, 1998; Jamison 1991). 
Indeed, most of the Rgvedic hymns relate to early Vedic ritual. Though the RV does not contain 
any direct description, various allusions and mentioning of its features in this highly poetical 
text can be used to establish a fairly consistent description (for its interpretation, see below). 
However, relatively little systematic work had been done on assembling the details of Rgvedic 
praxis (but, now Schmidt 1973; Witzel 1981/2; Proferes 1999). Except for a brief discussion 
of the RV Soma ritual (Geldner 1951), scholars had taken the clear descriptions of the Srauta 
ritual as their starting points (Keith 1925, 252-256; Hillebrandt 1897, 11-17; van Buite- 
nen 1968: Pravargya; Gonda 1980b: Sautramani). However, Schmidt (1973) shows that the 
sacrificial animal was tied to the offering pole and decapitated, while in the “classical” ritual 
the animal was still tied to the pole but then suffocated outside the sacrificial ground. Similar 
developments, also in the assembly of the texts to be recited, are shown by Proferes (1999). 

The most important RV ritual is that of the preparation, offering, and consumption of the 
sacred drink, Soma, dealt with at length in RV 9. It was prepared from an unknown plant 
(probably Ephedra) growing in the high mountains of the Pamirs (Mt. Muzh, Mijavant), east- 
ern Iran, and the western Himalayas. This plant was soon substituted as the Rgvedic civiliza- 
tion expanded eastwards into the Indus and Gangetic plains. Soma seems to be a substitute 
for the earlier Indo-European sacred drink, made from fermented honey (mead). It most prob- 
ably was taken over, by both the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians, from the local population of 
the Bactria/Margiana area who seem to have called it by the non-Indo-Iranian word amsu. Its 
antiquity is indeed underlined by the Zoroastrian tradition, where it appears as the important 
haoma ritual. 

Other important rituals include the kindling and worship of fire which must be present 
in all rituals. It is identified with the fire in the sun, as can be seen most clearly in the post- 
Rgvedic Agnihotra ritual and also in the oldest Zoroastrian ritual (Yasna Haptanhaiti). Many 
such features, including some of the names of various (usually seven) priests, such as that 
of the Hotar (ZaravuStra himself was a Zaotar), go back to the Indo-Iranian period. Other rit- 
uals, such as the Indo-European horse sacrifice (Puhvel 1987) or some equally old domestic 
rites of passage (death and marriage), are only sparsely attested in the RV. Several of the 
Revedic rituals, just as some of its Srauta successors, are concerned with the liminal periods 
in the yearly progression of time (daily, fortnightly, seasonal, and yearly); they are the “rites 
of passage” of the year. Kuiper stresses that “the oldest nucleus of the Rgveda was a text- 
book for the new year ritual” (1960, 222); Schmidt (1968a) connects the morning pressing 
of the Soma ritual with the Vala myth and with the New Year/spring season and suggests a 
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connection of the midday pressing with the Vrtra myth and the rainy season; H. Falk addi- 
tionally underlines the spring time “coming of the waters” in an Arachosian context (1997). 

Rgvedic ritual evolved further during the middle and late Rgvedic period (Proferes 1999), 
especially under the influence of the Visvamitra clan, and was rather artificially elabo- 
rated, systematized, and codified; it emerged, by the time of the early post-Rgvedic/early 
Mantra period collections (Witzel 1997a, 1997b), as the famous “classical Srauta ritual” 
that is prominent in all post-RV texts and still is performed in some traditional areas of India 
and Nepal. 


Collecting and Ordering the Early Vedic Texts 


Accordingly, the first collection of (most) available RV hymns dealing with ritual was made 
under the Bharata dynasty of the early Kuru kings, such as the famous Pariksit; he is first 
attested in the early post-RV Khila collection (5.22) and later on is a prominent figure in 
the Mahabharata. His time, one of great political, societal, religious, and linguistic change 
(Witzel 1989a, 1997a) is praised as a golden age, among other with the telling refrain (RVKh 
5.22): “the people thrive in the realm of King Pariksit.” The break-up of the old tribal society 
of the Rgveda and the rise of the intertribal Kuru realm (Witzel 1997a, 1997b) thus saw 
strikingly new developments in ritual and in the development of Brahmanical pre-scientific 
science of correlations (see below). 

The other Vedic Samhitas dealing with the new Srauta ritual (SV, YV, and AV) were col- 
lected during the early Kuru period, too. These are linguistically younger than the RV, younger 
even than its late appendix book 10. At this time, the traditional jobs of the various Vedic 
priests were divided into four classes, attributed to the four main Srauta priests who were to 
represent and use the Four Vedas. They include (each with three helpers) the Hotar who now 
only recites Mantras from the RV, the Ugatar who sings the Saman melodies, the Adhvaryu 
who is the main offering priest carrying out the actions of the Srauta ritual while mumbling 
Yajurveda Mantras, and the Brahman priest who supervises the whole of the ritual, mostly 
in silence (Renou 1949; Brereton 1988) and remedies it, in case of mistakes, by reciting a few 
Mantras from the Atharvaveda (Bodewitz 1983). 

When the Samhita texts were collected, they were each ordered in particular but individual 
ways: The RV is arranged according to strict, mostly numerical principles (Oldenberg 1888): 
Its first level of order is that of author (family/clan), followed by that of deity and meter, 
that is, inside each family collection the hymns are arranged according to deities: Agni and 
Indra come first, then other deities, depending on the number of hymns addressed to them 
(in decreasing order); inside each deity collection the longer hymns come first and the short- 
est last; in case of equal length, a hymn with a longer meter comes first. This organization is 
well reflected in the core (“family”) books of the RV. All hymns that do not follow this order 
were added after the initial collection, as is clear by their many late grammatical and other 
features. The family books of the RV are arranged in increasing order, from short books (RV 2) 
to longer ones (RV 7); this is visible, however, only when the additional hymns are excised. 
Thus, if one knows — as is still prescribed today before reciting a hymn — its author, deity, 
and meter, one can pinpoint its location in the RV family books accurately. This “numerical” 
arrangement was perfect for society without script. 
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The Other Vedic Samhitas 


While the RV contains original compositions, the Samaveda was extracted, except for 75 
verses, from RV 9 and 8. These stanzas are sung, mostly during the Soma ritual, in a very 
elaborate fashion, including much coloratura and the often nonsensical stobhas (such as the 
string ha o ha o ha ha yi or bhd, dada, hup). They are the earliest preserved music of India. The 
SV is divided into two main sections, the Arcika containing the actual text used, and the Gana 
which containing the melodies themselves. These are designated by the text of well-known 
melodies, somewhat in the following fashion: one should sing a certain text according to 
the melody “God save the Queen,” which is also applied to the American song “America it is 
thee,” to the imperial hymn of Germany, and to the royal one of Norway. 

In stark contrast to the other Veda texts, the Atharvaveda contains, in its oldest sections, 
magical poems used for healing and for all sorts of magic, including destructive sorcery 
(AV 1-7). To these sometimes very old texts (reminiscent of Germanic and Hittite sorcery 
stanzas), a large number of speculative hymns (AV 8-12), other hymns dealing with the 
most important life-cycle rituals (AV 13-18) as well as two appendixes (AV 19-20) have been 
added. The AV is ordered, most clearly in its Paippalada version, in clear opposition to the 
arrangement of the Rgveda: it starts with a book that is composed entirely of short hymns 
of just 4 stanzas and increases to one that has 19. To this nucleus of sorcery stanzas (PS 
1-15), the speculative (PS 16-17) and Grhya type hymns (PS 18) as well as the appendixes 
(PS 19-20) were added. 

The Yajurveda, however, mainly contains prose Mantras (yajus.) that are used as offering 
formulas; they must accompany each individual action in ritual (yajfa) carried out by the 
Adhvaryu priest who mumbles them as he proceeds, for example “you are heaven, you are 
earth,” “move through the interspace!” 

These prose Mantras have not been recorded in the Rgveda, though the yajus genre is 
mentioned, and the extant YV Mantras are younger in form and grammar than the RV. Orig- 
inally, they consisted only of simple, though rhythmical prose; but already in the first col- 
lections (MS, KS, TS), verses from the RV have been added in a linguistically later form that 
is often slightly degraded by perseveration. Once the YV Samhitas were collected according 
to diverse sakhd traditions, however, the form of the Mantras did no longer change and they 
were transmitted faithfully to this very day. 

To these Mantras, large sections of brahmana style expository prose have been added dur- 
ing the YV prose period (see below). Both of them combined constitute the texts of the Black 
Yajurveda, while the explanatory prose (SB) is separated from the Mantras (VS) in the White 
YV whose Samhita (VS) was only secondarily extracted from the late Vedic SB. 

The YV Mantras have not been arranged numerically as in the RV, SV, and AV but in the 
order they are used in Srauta ritual: they form small, individual Mantra collections meant for 
each ritual. However, the order of these individual Mantra collections inside the two dozen 
extent YV Samhitas followed a fixed order already by the time of the first YV Samhita collec- 
tion; this order is maintained, with minor variations, down to the Sutras. 

The YV starts with two small collections, that of the vegetarian New and Full Moon offer- 
ings (haviryajna) and of that of the all-important Soma ritual, both of which form the par- 
adigm (prakrti) of (most) other Srauta rituals; even the animal sacrifices (pasubandha) are 
technically considered as haviryajfias. 
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The Post-Rvedic Reform of the Srauta Ritual 


While the Srauta ritual (yajfia) has been central to most post-Rgvedic texts, detailed descrip- 
tions are only found in the late Vedic period, in the Srauta Sitras. Earlier texts, such as the 
Mantra Samhitas and the discussion of selected details in the Brahmana texts allow only to 
infer the general course of the ritual, while its exact order is not strictly followed. We need 
a new, detailed survey of Srauta rituals and their contents (Hillebrandt 1897; Keith 1925; 
Renou and Filliozat 1953; Gonda 1960; Mylius 1973, 475-498, cf. Renou 1953 with a lex- 
icon of ritual terminology, Dandekar and Kashikar 1958-, with the extensive but still only 
half-complete Srautakosa compendium). A thorough interpretation of the Srauta ritual that 
uses the wealth of Vedic descriptions and contemporaneous native interpretation is a desid- 
eratum. Though begun a hundred years ago (S. Lévi 1898; Hubert and Mauss 1923-1924; 
Mus 1935, 79-121, cf. Sahlins 1972; Witzel 1992, 1998; Lopez 1997), a comprehensive 
interpretation still is outstanding — disregarding for the moment recent monolateral theories 
(agonistic origins: Heesterman 1985, 1993; meaninglessness: Staal 1979a, 1979b, 1990). 
In addition, the structure(s) of the ritual, the interrelations of particular rituals, and their 
internal development (Staal 1982, 1990, cf. Witzel 1981/2; 1997a, 1997b; Falk 1986, 
1988) still deserve more study. The Srauta ritual is built up of multiple frames or “boxes” 
(Heesterman 1957, 1993; Witzel 1984b, 1986b, 172; 1987a, 1992; Minkowski 1992). For 
example, avdntaradiksa means “the lower, inner consecration,” i.e. the one which has been 
inserted into the normal consecration rite of the Soma ritual. Smaller and larger sets put 
together form new (sub)units, and there is a tendency, just as in Paninean grammar, to sub- 
stitute one set by another (Hillebrandt 1897; Heesterman 1957; Witzel 198 6b). 

For now, the meaning of Vedic ritual (yajfia) may be summarized as follows (Witzel 1992, 
1998; Jamison and Witzel 2002): its most important feature, mostly neglected until recently, 
is the principle of reciprocal exchange (Witzel 1979, 1998; Weber-Brosamer 1988; Mala- 
moud 1989; Wilden 1992; Lopez 1997; denied by Heesterman 1985, 83): the classical “do 
ut dés” is expressed as “give me, I give you” (dehi me dadami te, TS 1.8.4.1, VS 3.50, Mylius 
1973, 476). The ritual oblations and the hymns of praise are just one act in an endless cycle 
of exchanges of anna “food” between the humans and the gods. The term anna in fact stands 
for a variety of substances, so that a whole Upanisad chapter (TU 3) surprisingly can deal 
with “food” (Lopez 1997). The concept survives to this day as “code substance” in actual 
exchange, especially in village society (Marriot 1976). In Vedic ritual and in modern society it 
is the code substance “food” that is given, altered, consumed and partially returned, keeping 
the path open for future transactions (Sahlins 1972). 

In some detail: the fire god (Agni) carries the offerings to the gods. Fire also transubstanti- 
ates the offerings, not simply (Malamoud 1972) by a conversion from a raw, uncooked state 
into a palatable, cooked one but also by one from a mundane substance into one with divine 
characteristics; during this process its various consistent parts are split up and take new 
shapes (Vadh. Br. 4.19a = Caland 1990, 41 6ff). 

As such, “food” travels towards the gods in the form of smoke and aroma (medha) and is 
consumed by them. The remains here on earth are a return gift of the gods who have tasted 
the food while sitting at the sacred fire, soiled it by their spittle and rendered it consumable 
only by their socially inferior relations, the human beings: this is the remnant (ucchista), 
greatly extolled (AV 11.6) as having enormous potential (Malamoud 1975; Wezler 1978; 
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Lopez 1997). The gods also give other return gifts to men, e.g. rain, sons, food, long life — the 
standard wishes of a Vedic Indian. 

Apart from the gods, the ancestors and the ancient sages and poets, the Rsis, are part of 
the system of exchange as well. Offering to all of them is regarded as delivering oneself from 
the innate rna “debt, obligation” (cf. Malamoud 1989, 115-136) that is inherent to all men. 
It is based on the simple fact that human beings are the somatic descendants of the gods (via 
the Aditya Vivasvant/Martanda and his son Manu, the ancestor of mankind). As such, they 
have to take care of their direct and ultimate ancestors, just as the present gods (deva) do of 
their own ancestors (Aditi myth, MS 1.6.12) by offering food (sraddha, pinda) and water to 
their three direct ancestors and to a vague group of less immediate pitrs. 

For the brahmins the Rsis represent both direct somatic and spiritual ancestors; these, the 
poets of the RV, are a dead poets’ society who have actually gained access to heaven. While 
both Pitrs and Rsis are fed with actual food offerings, the seers additionally receive their own 
sort of “code substance” (anna), that is speech (vdc), through the daily recitation by humans 
of their Rgvedic poetry. Even today, Vedic recitation is preceded by the actual mentioning of 
the poet’s name as to supply him with “spiritual food.” The circle is closed by the release of 
“divine” inspiration (dhi) to latter-day poets who want to compose “a new song” (brdhman), 
such as a speculative hymn in the AV, a ritual gathd, or a sorcery spell (brahman) all of which 
make truth work (satyakriyd). 

The ritual system, however, does not work without sraddha (lit. “place the heart,” Latin 
crédo), the “confidence” in the efficacy of the ritual, i.e. its ability to motivate counter-gifts 
and to lead to heaven (Liiders 1924; Hacker 1963; Hara 1964; K6hler 1973) The ritual 
procedure thus represents an eternal cycle which functions within the bounds of Rta. Var- 
ious more or less abstract notions take part as well, e.g. vac, brahman, Sraddha/manas, karman 
(action), anna, ucchista, many of which are dealt with in the speculative hymns of the RV and 
AV and are in need of detailed study. Reciprocity is not confined to sentient beings but also 
found in the phenomenal world as a system of constant recycling: phenomena originating in 
heaven (such as rain) come to earth and nourish and are even transformed into other entities 
(such as plants and other living beings, semen, milk) that ultimately make their way to heaven 
again (as offering). In this cycle nothing is wasted or lost (Frauwallner 1953, 49; Schneider 
1961; Bodewitz 1973, 243ff.), a concept that contributed largely to the middle Vedic system 
of homologies and correlations. This mutual exchange is also seen in the social relations bet- 
ween men — e.g. between a sponsor (yajamdna) and his priest or his poet. The poet bestows 
praise on the patron, aids him in praising the gods, and expects material rewards in return, 
as is clearly and detailedly expressed in the so-called danastuti or “Praise of the gift” of the RV. 
Similarly, the priests expect their daksina “priestly gift,” whose extent and nature is mandated 
by the reciprocal system and by the nature of the ritual in question. The daksind seems to be a 
“diversion” to the priest of the original gift given to the departing guest (i.e. the gods!), for the 
ritual system of exchange is based on the formalized rules of (human) hospitality (Thieme 
1957b) and of marriage, where reciprocity is seen in the function of Aryaman as god of 
marriage who supervises guest friendship and the inherent exchange of brides. 

Other major features of the Srauta ritual include: there is no fixed place of performance, no 
temple or permanent structure: the Srauta ritual is “portable,” with a new sacrificial ground 
and with new, simple (archaic) wooden and clay implements in each ritual. The ground is 
prepared by careful measurement and demarcation (see Sulba Satra, Michaels 1978) and 
the building of fire altars. The central act of almost all Vedic rituals is the offering of various 
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edible or drinkable substances into these 3—5 (and in some rites even more) fires. The ritual is 
sponsored by the yajamdna or “sacrificer” (lit. “one sacrificing on his own behalf”), who first 
has to become an ahitdgni (one “having established fires”), after studentship and marriage, 
and belonging to the three “twice-born” Arya classes, (Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya); only 
these thus could gain direct access to heaven through Srauta ritual; the Sidra were then and 
still are excluded. 

Ritual performance involves a number of priests (up to 16 or 17, divided into four groups). 
These, and the four Vedas they represent, cooperate closely in the performance of a particular 
Srauta sacrifice (“as in a violin quartet,” (Caland 1990)). The main participants, however, 
are the (except for Soma and Agni) invisible deities who are invited to attend as guests in 
a formal, ceremonial act of hospitality; they are fed and entertained by praise and song 
(Thieme 1957a, 1957b). Medieval and modern pija still retain this pattern (Witzel 1980; 
Btihnemann 1988). 

The rituals range from the simplest one, the Agnihotra or “Fire Offering,” to the most elab- 
orate of the Srauta rituals, such as the Agnicayana (“piling of the fire [altar]”) and the horse 
sacrifice (ASvamedha). Their complexity is derived from incorporation of many less complex 
Srauta rites (Hillebrandt 1897, 1987; Heesterman 1957, 1985; Staal 1982, 1990; Witzel 
1987a, 1992; Minkowski 1992), 

The most important rituals include the following. The initial establishment of the fire, 
the Agnyadheya (Krick 1982; Moody 1989); then, the Haviryajfias, most of which are 
determined by the rhythm of the year, and of the sun and the moon. The early morn- 
ing and evening offering of milk (and similar products) into the fires (Agnihotra) ensures 
the survival of the sun during the night (Dumont 1939; Bodewitz 1976; Witzel 1986a, 
1992). Brief as it is (some 15 minutes), it comprises about 100 actions; a number of 
extraneous rites have been added, such as an offering of milk to the Asvins, the setting 
in motion of the heavenly waters of the Milky Way and of semen for men and milk for 
women (Witzel 1992); in addition we find the usual Vedic wishes: sons, rain, cattle, 
superiority within clan and tribe, living for the proverbial hundred years, and finding a 
way to Heaven. Srauta ritual clearly is multivocal; the original meaning of any Srauta 
ritual cannot easily be found; all its actions and the Mantras used and their history have 
to be traced first (Witzel 1981/2). 

Other liminal rituals include the “New (and) Full Moon” sacrifice (DarSapirnamasa), 
offered twice per lunar month (Hillebrandt 1879; Rustagi 1981), and the seasonal rituals, 
the “four-monthly” Caturmasya, in spring, rainy season, and autumn, and additionally, 
around New Year (Bhide 1979; Einoo 1985, 1988). 

The Pasubandha or “Animal Sacrifice” (Schwab 1886) is also integrated into the Soma 
ritual, and involves the killing of an animal. The inauspicious effect of killing is undone by 
involving substitution for the Adhvaryu priests and “bloodless” suffocation outside the actual 
offering ground; both are major features of the Srauta mind set, as exemplified by the foun- 
dational (charter) myth of the Asvins as the Adhvaryu priests of the gods (Witzel 198 7a, 
1987b, 1997b, see below.) 

The Soma Sacrifices are based on the Agnistoma, a one-day ritual that involves a spe- 
cial consecration (diksd) of the Yajamana and the pressing and offering of Soma in the early 
morning, at midday, and in the late afternoon. An important preliminary (and charter type) 
rite is the Pravargya, a hot milk drink for the Asvins (van Buitenen 1968; Kashikar 1972). 
Variants of the Soma ritual last up to a year or even more; in the important 12 (or more) day 
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Sattra (“Sitting”) variety, the priests themselves undertake the ritual for their joint benefit 
(Falk 1985). 

Other important Srauta rituals include the Rajasiya (“Consecration of the King,” Weber 
1893; Heesterman 1957), the ASvamedha (“Horse Sacrifice,” Dumont 1927, S. Bhawe 
1939) which can only be performed by a great king, and also the atypical Agnicayana (“Pil- 
ing of the Fire Altar,” Staal 1983; Kolhatkar 1986), a Soma ritual in which an additional 
raised fire altar of bricks is used. (A film and video tapes of the 1975 performance in Kerala 
have been used by Staal 1983.) 


The Brahmana Texts 


All aspects of the Srauta ritual have been discussed at length in the so-called Brahmana texts. 
The oldest texts, in a stark expository style, are contained in the YV Samhitas of the Black 
Yajurveda. The linguistically younger ones are independent texts, the Brahmanas proper, 
which are attached to each of the four Vedas-Samhitas (see the Appendix at the end of this 
chapter). The most important texts are the JB of southern and the SB of eastern North India, 
the early AB of the eastern Panjab (its later sections, AB 6—8, come from the East), and the 
still largely unused VadhB, which is situated between the JB and SB. 

Differently from the power entailed in poetic composition (brahman) and its correct rec- 
itation, the Brahmana style text stress correct knowledge (“he who knows thus,” ya evam 
veda) of the hidden meanings of the ritual and the correlations (homologies) on which 
it is based (Witzel 1979; Wezler 1996). This so-called “identification” technique corre- 
lates certain items in the three spheres of microcosm (humans, society), mesocosm (yajria, 
i.e. ritual), and macrocosm (gods, universe, cf. Klaus 1986). This procedure led to a com- 
plex, amorphous (and still not completely described) web of “hidden” cosmic and mundane 
interrelations that was known only to the ritual specialists who used it to obtain certain 
desired effects. 

The universe thus is a rich and esoteric system of homologies. This “ritual Science” (Old- 
enberg 1919; Schayer 1925; Witzel 1979; B. K. Smith 1989; Wezler 1996) is based on the 
strictly logical application of the rule of cause and effect, even though its initial propositions 
(e.g. “the sun is gold”) are something that we would not accept. The power of such esoteric 
Brahmanical knowledge has led — a fact that is not always recognized — directly to the spec- 
ulations found in the Upanisads. The system was increasingly systematized by whole sets of 
parallel and interlinking correlations, so that by the time of the Upanisads, certain truths 
about the world and the humans could be expressed by a simple summation such as tat tvam 
asi (Brereton 1986). 

The Brahmana-style prose texts thus are the oldest explanations, in fact native commen- 
taries, of the literal meaning of the Mantras, of their ritual applications, and of their often 
hidden secret import; further, these texts discuss many of the individual actions of the ritual. 
In addition, they deal with a large variety of topics, from etymology to customs and beliefs; 
they also include many mythological tales that are meant to bolster the status of individual 
rites, as well as much incidental ritual speculation. 

An all-important point of discussion in this period is how to avoid evil (agha, enas, papa) 
and pollution. This wish — and not the avoidance of violence as such (Heesterman 1985), 
which always remains involved in the classical ritual — is one of the important driving forces 
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behind the Kuru time Srauta reform. The little studied and less understood myth of Indra 
cutting off the head of Dadhyafic is the “charter myth” of the main priests acting in ritual, 
the Adhvaryus, who want to avoid direct involvement in the evil and pollution caused by 
killing necessary in ritual. They delegate these actions to helpers, working outside the sacri- 
ficial ground, and killing is not even referred to overtly: the animal is “pacified” (sam) (Witzel 
198 7a, n. 103); similarly, evil and illnesses are sent off in all directions (Witzel 1980). 

The actual reform of the ritual, and its origins in the early Kuru realm, however, can 
clearly be attributed to a combination of late/post-RV political, social and religious changes 
(Witzel 1989b, 1995, 1997a, 1997b). The relationship between the development of Vedic 
ritual and changing social and political structures still is a promising field for further inquiry 
(Zimmer 1879, 425-428; W. Rau 1957; Falk 1986; Witzel 1989b, 1997a, 1997b). 


The Aranyaka Texts 


Aranyaka (Ar.) should have been translated, for nearly a century (Oldenberg 1915), as 
“wilderness (texts),” not, as frequently still met with, as “forest texts.” For these texts are not 
texts meant for ascetics but as regular brahmana style texts which discuss the more secret 
and dangerous rituals. Therefore, they have been prescribed to be learned and recited outside, 
“from where one cannot see the roofs of the settlement.” The main focus are the Mahavrata 
(RV Ar.) and the Pravargya (YV Ar.) rituals. The treatment of the Pravargya in Satapatha Br. 
Is not only part of the Br. itself (SB 14) but even is referred to in SB 4 (Witzel 198 7a). 

Because of their special position as additional texts the Ar. have become an open category 
where one could add all sorts of later Vedic texts, such as many Upanisads and even one early 
Sutra (in SA). Many extraneous items have added to the nucleus of dangerous Srauta rituals, 
including even post-Vedic Upanisads (MNU). The often maintained connection of the Ar. 
texts with the post-Vedic life stage of the vanaprastha is only a medieval fiction. Also, the idea 
that these texts are spiritually more complex and evolved than the Brahmanas is a modern 
myth. In effect, it is only the Upanisads (often part of the Aranyakas) that are of philosophical 
content. In sum, the view that both the Ar. and the Upanisads should be aligned with the lat- 
ter two of the (classical, medieval) four life stages (vanaprastha, sannyGsin) is to be rejected as 
later, post-Vedic interpretation. 


The Upanisads 


The Upanisads (Up.) contain the secret teaching, by a variety of late Vedic teachers, of early 
philosophical speculation about the nature of the world and of humans and their fate after 
death, as well as the earliest discussion of the workings of rebirth and karma. Various small 
heterogeneous sections have subsequently been added, such as last admonitions of the 
teacher to his “graduating,” departing students (Witzel 1980; Thieme 1989). The texts were 
often called Rahasya “secret,” as they were supposed to be learned only by specially selected 
students, which explains their often less well preserved state of transmission. Tradition, 
indeed, sees the Up.s as the end of the Veda (vedanta), that is of the four “historical” levels of 
the Samhitas, Brs, Ars, and Up.s, while in fact, the late Vedic Siitras (see below) still are an 
integral part of the Vedic canon. 
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It is from the background of the Brahmana style texts that the thinking of the Upanisads 
emerges. If not radically new, it still involves a thorough rethinking of the existing correlative 
premises, in part influenced by late Vedic social conditions of the eastern territories of North 
India (Kosala, Videha). Here, a thorough reorganization of the brahman.a style texts (in SB) 
took place, including a rethinking of many of the earlier “theological” positions. Further, 
the increasing Sanskritization of the area along western (Kuru) models brought about the 
formation of canonical texts, a general ordering of Srauta procedure, and new deliberations 
of its inherent meaning (Witzel 1997a, 1997b). 

Thus, the Upanisads do not break with tradition but rather continue it, influenced by the 
current and local religious background (Renou 1953). While they are often treated as the 
beginning of philosophical tradition in India (or as a precursor to early Buddhist and Jain 
thought) they are in fact the almost inevitable outcome of the intellectual development of 
the Brahmana period, when such questioning was prominent both inside and between the 
Vedic schools (Sakha). However, it was expressed differently, not in Upanisadic dialogue form, 
but by statements such as “some say ...” or by the frequent quotations of divergent views in 
the brahmana type texts, especially in SB where various “solutions” to a problem are habit- 
ually discussed and still presented as authoritative, positive statements of truths. The Up.s, 
however, contain discussions in the form of real dialogues, involving severe questioning and 
reluctant admission of innocence or boastful claims of knowledge. 

The Up.s deal with the eternal problems of humankind, that is: where do we come from, 
why we are here, where go? In other words, with the nature of body and soul, their fate after 
a death, and their position in the Universe. Additionally, following the trend towards larger- 
scale correlations, the ritual itself increasingly becomes the subject of cosmic identifications 
(e.g. the horse of the ASvamedha in BAUK 1.1). But ritual also is interiorized and can be 
performed entirely mentally (Bodewitz 1973). Both positions are signs of the intense con- 
temporaneous intellectual activity that apparently included also some Ksatriyas and women 
(Oldenberg 1915; Renou 1953; Horsch 1966; Witzel 1989a). 

Certain new doctrines emerge: The late Brahmana opinion on the fate of humans after 
death (punarmrtyu), and most importantly, karma, which is now joined to the older concept 
of automatic rebirth (Kane 1962; Horsch 1971; O'Flaherty 1981; Tull 1989; Gohler 1990). 
Most studies, however, fail to investigate these concepts in their proper setting, that is by 
asking: what happens, in the view of Vedic people, at conception, at birth and at death to a 
human being (Ikari 1989; Witzel 1984a, 1998)? 

The older Vedic (and probably Indo-European) idea involved an automatic, continuous 
cycle of human beings: after death, a stay in the blissful world of the ancestors, limited 
only by the “amount” of one’s ritual actions (istapiirta, sukrta), and a subsequent automatic 
rebirth (MS 1.8.6), preferably within one’s own clan and usually after the third of fourth 
generation. Nobody wanted to escape from this cycle of eternal return, except for the 
wealthy sponsors of Srauta ritual who hoped to attain, eternally, the Heaven of the gods. 
The opposite, getting out of the cycle by becoming a renouncer (sannydsin), developed 
only during the Up. period. The only other “escapees” are precisely those who have com- 
mitted some serious actions that undermine the closed Vedic system of exchanges: mur- 
derers of embryos, of the brahmins’ cow, etc.: that is, destroyers of the all-important “line 
of progeny” (prajatantuTU 1.11, 11, Witzel 2000) and of poetic inspiration (dhi, dhend), the 
“cow” (dhenu) of the Brahmins (Witzel 1991); all these drop forever into “deepest darkness,” 
into the lap of Nirrti “destruction.” 
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The earlier system of automatic recycling was now replaced by one conditioned by the 
moral value of the actions undertaken during one’s lifetime. The new concept has its prede- 
cessors, on the one hand, in the fear of a second death (punarmrtyu) occurring after a limited 
stay in the ancestor’s world, and on the other, by the fear of a retribution in the other world, 
as exemplified by the vision of Bhrgu (SB 11.6.1, JB 1.42): humans are cut up by trees felled 
by them and they are devoured by animals slaughtered in this world. 

The old concept of cause and effect thus was linked with some new anxieties. One was 
no longer sure of the beneficial effects of ritual that allowed to neutralize all violent, “evil” 
actions carried out in ritual, to “beat away the second death,” and to attain the desired 
permanent stay in heaven (Schmidt 1997). Now, all human actions (karma), not just the 
ritual ones, have their automatic consequence, as expressed by the new and secret karma 
idea. The juncture of the old concept of automatic rebirth with that of the younger one of 
automatic karma set the stage (Schmidt 1968b) for the development of a consistent theory of 
retribution in one’s next life according to the actions (karma) undertaken in this one. This is 
the basis of nearly all of later Indian philosophy and should be studied as such. 

Once, ChU 5.3.7 clearly says that the karma concept was known only to the Ksatriyas, and 
in BAU 3.2.6 Yajfiavalkya takes his fellow brahmin Atabhaga apart to talk with him privately 
about karma. Apparently, the idea was not very “popular” at first. It originated with some 
brahmins in Yajfiavalkya’s time in northern Bihar (Witzel 1989a), and spread at an uneven 
pace: even in the last part of ChU, at 8.15, it was still felt necessary to speak about killing 
in ritual as not being evil, in fact, as guiltless (Witzel 1987a, 1987b), and the beginning of 
the Bhagavad-gita still defends the dharma of a Ksatriya as the norm — that is the duty to 
fight and kill. 

However, the cycle of automatic rebirths has now been broken for the first time. The 
Upanisadic ascetics (such as Yajfiavalkya, when he “went forth into homelessness,” BAU 
4.5.15) and the contemporaries of the Buddha strive for emancipation that frees them from 
the samsara of rebirth. Formerly, this was only the undesired lot destined for felons who 
had committed severe offenses. Now, one leaves home forever to strive for the knowledge of 
brahman. Traditional society quite consequently regarded such persons, once they had left, 
as socially “dead,” and it did not allow for their return. Some middle-level Upanisad texts 
(Katha-Sruti Up., Manava Srautasiitra 8.25, Sprockhoff 1987) have preserved a ritual of 
taking leave from home and all one’s possessions while declaring nonviolence (ahimsa) to 
all beings. 

Several factors thus come together and lead to a qualitative breakthrough, which results 
in the new karmic rebirth idea and, based on increasing use of higher levels of correlations, 
in the assertion of the identity of the human soul (a@tman) with that of brahman (neuter) 
in such famous sentences as tat tvam asi (ChU 6.10.3, Brereton 1986). Many facets of the 
newly introduced concepts still are in need of detailed study, e.g. that of a scale on which 
one’s deeds are weighed and other Iranian/Zoroastrian/(Saka?) concepts. However, the often 
repeated conviction that it was the Ksatriyas who introduced the karma concept is far-fetched 
(Horsch 1966; Olivelle 1996, xxxiv). The mentioning of the topic by a king, a god (Varuna), 
or Yajfiavalkya’s secretive conference rather are literary devices (Witzel 199 7a) which merely 
underline the importance of the theme. Using a woman, Gargi, in BAU 3 has similar effect as 
women usually do not appear in public assemblies of learned disputation and when they do so, 
they stand out. The other prominent woman in BaU, Maitreyi, quite untypically had learned 
Brahmanical lore. It is only to her that Yafiavalkya speaks about eschatology (BAU 4.5.15). 
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Similarly, the idea that it was the Jainas, the local aboriginal people, etc. who “invented” these 
ideas is, of course nothing more than an admission of ignorance (O'Flaherty 1981), as there 
simply are no early records of the Jainas and even less of the aboriginal inhabitants. Rather, 
later Vedic thought quite naturally led to this stage, and to a whole range of more or less con- 
temporary and quite diverse points of view, as discussed in the Pali canon (Dighanikaya 2). 

Why did these developments take place precisely at this moment, and in this area of 
Northern India (Kosala, E. Uttar Pradesh, and Videha, N. Bihar)? The breakthrough is sim- 
ilar to the more or less contemporary ones elsewhere — even if Jaspers’ idea of an “axial age” 
suffers from some severe incongruencies in the actual time frame. Indeed, external influence 
is not likely in Bihar, unless one posits some Iranian influence (see above): after all, Zoroastri- 
anism first stressed individual decision making: one had to choose between “good” and “evil” 
and had to face a last judgment after death. 

The Kosala-Videha area was one of great mixture of peoples due to various movements 
of tribes and individuals, and consequently also of ideas (Witzel 1989a, 236, 1997a). 
It also was a part of the spread-zone of the western, Kuru type Vedic orthopraxy. Some 
late- or post-Vedic immigrants such as the Malla, Vrji (Vajji), or especially the Sakya, may 
be Iranian tribes (Witzel 1989a, 239) who may have transmitted (para-)Zoroastrian 
influence. Further, there was admixture of local Munda peoples (AB 7.18), of older, east- 
ern Indo-Aryan settlers, and of contemporaneous immigrants including many western 
Brahmins. A comparison of the late Vedic and early Buddhist texts indicates admixture of 
the older, para-Vedic Indo-Aryan religion of the East with the orthodoxy and orthopraxy 
of the “missionary” Kuru-Paficala Brahmins of the West, who were invited by such kings 
as Mahakosala and (Maha)-Janaka (Witzel 1989a, 199 7a) of the emerging large kingdoms 
of Kosala and Magadha. Finally, there was the social ferment created by the contempo- 
raneously emerging cities (of the so-called second urbanization, after the Indus civiliza- 
tion). The Vedic texts hardly, if ever, speak about towns (Mylius 1969); however, Brahmins 
never liked their polluting social atmosphere and rather preferred to live in the country- 
side where they could regulate their life properly. Yet, by the time of the Pali texts, cities 
are fully established, with rich merchants carrying out a long-distance overland trade (of 
the luxury article, Northern Black Polished Ware), and brahmins living in the formerly 
off-limits lands of Magadha and Anga. 

All of these admixtures supplied the ideal breeding ground for the meeting of ideas and the 
development of new concepts. Just as the break-up of the old Rgvedic tribal society caused 
enormous social and religious change (see above), the new stratified and partly aristocratic, 
partly oligarchic (not a “republican” one, Rhys-Davies 1911), and partly urban society of 
the East witnessed the emergence of many of the typically Upanisadic ideas described above. 

The so-called Middle Up.s (Isa, Katha, Kena, Prasna, Munda, Mandukya, Svetasvatara, 
Mahanarana etc.) are no longer composed in prose but in verse and are heavily influenced by 
the post-Vedic (Epic) language. Many of them show a tendency towards the sectarian worship 
of a particular deity. The Samnyasa Up.s (Sprockhoff 1976; Olivelle 1992), composed around 
300 sce, discuss the newly introduced life stage of the renouncer. The Bhagavad-gita of the 
Mahabharata is sometimes regarded as an Up. as well. Sectarian Up.s (in Epic/ Classical San- 
skrit) have been composed well into the Middle Ages. In the interpretation of the Upanisads 
the eighth-century monistic philosopher Sankara has played an important but generally 
overrated role. We still are in need of a detailed philological edition and discussion of the 
important older Upanisads. 
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The Srautasitras 


The Vedic canon concludes with the late Vedic Sitras (“thread, guideline,” or Kalpastitra 
“ritual guidelines”) which form the true end of the Vedic period and its texts, though the 
classical/medieval tradition assigns them to a separate category, the Smrti texts. Indeed, the 
older ones among them (BSS, VadhSS, etc.) are still composed in late Br. language. The Sitras 
are descriptive and prescriptive texts that deal systematically, in the proper order of ritual 
procedure, with the solemn ritual (Srauta Sitra), with the domestic rituals (Grhya Sitra), 
and with the rules of proper behavior as a Veda student or as householder (Dharma Sitra). 
(There also are various later additions to all Vedic texts, Parisista.) 

The older Siitras such as BSS, VadhSS explain the complicated ritual step by step and at 
great length, in clear prose and by quoting the Mantras in extenso. Even if a ritual that is 
described later in the text is built out of ritual blocks described earlier, these older Sutras 
still describe such complex rituals in extenso. Later Sitras make increasing use of the refer- 
ring technique which points back to earlier parts of the text by quotation (“as said earlier”) 
and of using just the initial words of a Mantra (pratika). The later texts use shorter and 
shorter (nominal) clauses, a technique seen in its apogee in Panini’s grammatical Sutras, the 
Astadhyayi. 

The most important Sitras include the early BaudhSS and VadhSS, the somewhat later 
ApSS (with many quotations from other texts), all of the YV; the early KSS of the RV, the LSS 
and JSS of the SV, and the rather late VaitS of the AV. The SS of the White YV, the late KSS is 
the one most developed one along the lines described above. The contents of the Srautasitras 
follow, by and large, the scheme first set out in the Mantra collection of the Yajurveda 
Samhitas, and the individual rules follow those of the Brahmana style texts (Tsuji 1952). 


The Grhyasitras 


The Grhya Sitras (GS) often form part of, or actually are, an appendix to the Srauta Sitras, 
and some of them refer back to ritual details described earlier in the same text or even in 
the Srauta Sitra. Their contents, however, often are very old. Some of the rites of passage 
(samskara, Pandey 1957; P. V. Kane 1930-1962; Gonda 1980a), such as burial and marriage, 
have been described already in the RV and AV, and some of the details may in fact go back 
even to the Indo-European period, for example the offering of three meat balls (later, made 
of rice) in the anniversary rituals (Sraddha) for one’s three immediate ancestors (Schrader 
1919), or the cult of the fire, or the marriage ceremony; other items, such as the initiation of 
the student by a girdle, are of Indo-Iranian age (Avest. aiSiianhana, Ved. mekhala). 

By and large, the GS deal with the rites of passage form birth to death (Stenzler 1864; 
Hillebrandt 1897; Apte 1939, transl. Oldenberg 1892), or rather, from one’s conception to 
one’s dissolution in the vague group of ancestors (pitr). The GS thus are a cyclical set of rit- 
uals variously arranged as starting with marriage, with initiation to Veda study (upanayana), 
or even with pregnancy. 

The “original” contents of the Grhya texts (Oldenberg 1892), however, have been influ- 
enced by the much more predominant ritual form, that of the Srauta ritual (Gonda 1977; 
Smith 1986). Thus, even in the supposedly “simple” domestic ritual, the activity of the 
yajamdna was superseded by the actions of the Brahmin house priest (purohita). However, 
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there is only a single fire as compared to the 3—5 of the Srauta ritual, and many of the simple 
Grhya rituals have counterparts in the solemn Srauta ones, including the morning and eve- 
ning offerings (homa), the New and Full Moon offerings, etc. Their exact (pre)history is diffi- 
cult to establish. 

This is different, as indicated, for marriage and death as even the RV contains hymns 
devoted to marriage (10.85, expanded in AV 14, PS 18.1—14) and to funerals (10.14-18, 
AV 18, PS 18.57-82); in addition, PS 20 even contains some of the actual dialogue of 
the upanayana rituals (cf. SB 11, TA 2, TU 1.11, KathSiU), similar to the verbal exchanges 
at the marriage ceremony (Kajihara 2002). The rather composite RV marriage hymn is a 
recounting of the mythical origin and prototype of human marriage, that of the goddess 
Surya with Soma. Some marriage features of the GS (Winternitz 1892; Tsuji 1960; Zacha- 
riae 1977, 1989; Apte 1978) are clearly present in the RV, others are not yet mentioned 
(the circumambulation of the fire, the mounting of the stone, the gazing at the pole-star) 
but already appear in the AV. The funeral hymns clearly describe cremation, though the 
RV also refers to burial, exposure on trees, and “throwing away” of the dead body. Sati 
was not practiced (Witzel 1996); in fact, there is evidence for levirate marriage (Schmidt 
1987). Much space is given in the GS to ancestor worship (Winternitz 1892; Caland 1893, 
1896, 1914). 

The yearly return of the Veda student to his teacher (Heesterman 1985) follows a period 
of about half a year away from “school” when the young men (marya) were members in 
a Vratya Mdnnerbund, as reflected already in some earlier Vedic texts (cf. AV 15, PS 18; 
Falk 1986; Bollée 1981; Heesterman 1981, 251-271). The vratyas, frequently still mis- 
understood as semi- or non-Arya, live a roaming, independent and promiscuous life while 
trying to collect a “starting capital” of cattle, by threatening, from the settled section 
of society. They are reflected, in the divine sphere by the daivya vrdtya, the Gandharvas 
(Vasilkov 1991). 

Women are not prominently discussed in these and other Vedic texts (Jamison 1996), 
though their role in the samskdras of marriage and child birth is of course prominent. 
However, the role of women in the Upanisads is usually overstated. The only(!) two famous 
ones, Gargi and Maitreyi, are inserted — just like Ksatriyas and kings, or the son of a god, 
Bhrgu — at critical, innovative, or striking junctures of a dialogue. Yet, there also is clear, 
though sparse evidence of female learned activity, such as at BAU 6.4.17 which has a 
prescription of how to obtain a female Rsi in one’s family, as is indeed mentioned for the 
Atri clan (JB 2.219). 

Just as the AV Samhitas, the “Grhya Sttra” of the AV (KausS, Bloomfield 1890; Caland 
1900) contains many facets of early Indian life that would otherwise escape us. The text uses 
the same, magical system of homologies that correlate and control macrocosmic forces by 
microcosmic manipulation (Henry 1904; Stutley 1980). Earlier, comparable texts are the 
official Srauta rituals, the Kamya Isti “wish offerings” of the YV (Caland 1908). The KausS 
provides many usages for the AV Samhita spells; other sorcery practices are found in the 
(late) Samavidhana Brahmana. Many obscure magical terms have been preserved in more 
recent sorcery (Ttirstig 1980). The only partially translated KauSS is a virtual handbook of 
customs and beliefs, of common white and black sorcery, of healing procedures (Filliozat 
1949; Zysk 1985), of omina and portenta (Weber 1859). Many such details can be followed 
up later on in the AV Parisista and in the medieval books on dreams (Stuhrmann 1982; von 
Negelein 1912), or in the Jyotis literature (Pingree 1981). 
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The Dharmasitras 


These Sutras deal with dharma “proper behavior,” beginning with that of a Veda student, 
and moving to that of a married man (grhastha), his daily and seasonal ritual duties, family 
life, to the death rituals and ancestor worship and inheritance; some also include the duties 
of a king and his jurisprudence, the four stages in life, and long sections on atonements for 
wrong behavior. These rules have provided the basis for medieval and modern Anglo-Indian 
Hindu law. Many of these rules overlap with those of the Grhya Siitras, and some may be 
quite old, such as the incidental rule, found also in Pindar’s Erga, not to urinate towards 
the sun. The Up.s, too, contain a Dharma Sitra in nuce, the final admonition about good 
behavior in adult life by a Veda teacher to his departing student (TU 1, KatsiU, Witzel 1980). 
Finally, there are a number of appendixes to the Vedic texts, of various periods, such as the 
Rgvedakhila, or the AV-Parisista, some of which are already composed in the style of the 
Epic and Puranas. 


Personal and Popular Religion 


Personal, popular, and non-Brahmanical religion are much less visible in the Vedic texts, 
which therefore must be compared with the slightly later Pali canon, and the evidence of 
the (still little defined) older strata of the Mahabharata. Religious feelings and experiences 
are mentioned by very few poets in the RV, such as Vasistha in RV 7.86—89 (Goto 2000), 
who speaks, not unlike Zoroaster, of a very personal relationship with Varuna, or Bharadvaja 
Barhaspatya who describes (RV 6.9.6—7) not, as usual, a vision but also an acoustic experi- 
ence of God Agni. Other items include the old Indo-Iranian (and Eurasian) topic of flying 
through the night time sky on a boat, (both in RV and in Avesta, Oettinger 1988). There also 
is a shaman-like experience of the “(long) haired one” (Kesin, RV 10.136), cf. also that of the 
bird Laba (RV 10.119) who touches heaven and earth with his wings. The AV contains much 
popular sorcery and magic, but in a form that has been influenced by the priests. Later on, we 
have the infernal visions of Bhrgu (SB, JB) or those of Yajfiavalkya of the dream state (BAU 
4.3), or about the way of the emancipated to the “heavenly” palace of Brahman (KU, Thieme 
1952). Popular festivals at New Year include horse chariot races and bow shooting, public 
riddles, sexual banter and public intercourse of two “outcasts” (a prostitute, mahdnagnika, 
and a Mdgadha man); further, singing and dancing at summer solstice. Such materials have 
been collected by Zimmer 1879 for the Samhitas, and by W. Rau 1957, 1977, Mylius 1971- 
1974, Basu 1969, Gopal 1959 for the later texts. 

Some late sections in the GS deal with the worship of particular gods, such as Rudra/ 
Mahadeva/Isana, Visnu/ Narayana, Sri, Durga (Baudhayana Grhyaégesasitra, Atahrva 
Parisista etc. Einoo 1992, 1996). They contain ptja-like rites that cannot be pinpointed 
in time. Puja is, however, a clear continuation (Witzel 1980) of the Rgvedic guest worship 
offered to the gods. Other worship, such as that of snake deities (Naga), trees, etc. is even more 
opaque. The worship of images is first visible in texts in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya (5.3.99: 
429.3), at ca. 150 Ber. 

True heterodoxy is attested by ca. 400 sce when several such systems had developed, 
including those of wandering teachers such as the Buddha and Mahavira (Dighanikaya 2). 
Nearly all them stem from eastern North India, where the constantly changing cultural 
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ferment favored dialogue and competition. Yajfiavalkya’s departure into homelessness (BAU 
4.5.15) takes up the tradition of (long-distance) wandering by Veda students and Vratyas; 
indeed, the Buddhist sangha has, unobserved so far, some vrdtya features as well: a single 
leader of a larger group of equals who wander about in the countryside and live on extortion 
(or by begging), stay away from settlements, have special dress and speech, etc. 

The east was indeed quite different from the western parts of Northern India, as seen in 
language (Witzel 1989a), social structure including the oligarchic states, and in burial prac- 
tices: while the Kurus built small square grave mounds, the “easterners and others(!)” have 
“demonic” round graves (SB 12.8.1.5). We get only glimpses of what may have been other 
aberrant (ritual?) sexual behavior at AB 7.13, or in the Gosava ritual, or already in the RV 
notion of sisnadeva, mitradeva. Even less can be said about the pre-Vedic religion of the Indus 
Civilization and of the contemporaneous aboriginal tribes. They were assimilated by Sanskri- 
tization, e.g., a leader (sthapati, MS 2.2.4) of the Nisadas, or at AB 7.18, where the Rgvedic (!) 
Rsi Visvamitra assists the eastern Iksvaku king HariScandra by symbolically adopting local 
“barbarian” tribes (dasyu), such as the Andhra, Pundra, Sabara “who live in large numbers 
beyond the borders.” 

Though some ideas, customs and beliefs of the Harappan civilization seem to have been 
incorporated into the subsequent Vedic world view (tree worship, etc.), a Vedic connection 
of the so-called Siva Pasupati found on some Harappa seals (D. Srinivasan 1984) cannot be 
established; this mythological concept is due, rather, to common Eurasian ideas of the “Lord 
of the Animals” who is already worshipped by many Neolithic hunting societies. Similarly, 
the remnants of the so-called fire rituals at Kalibangan (B. B. Lal 1997) involve clearly non- 
Vedic offerings of animal bones; they (and the so-called “linga steles,” actually supports for 
cooking pots) may represent nothing but a community kitchen of the Indus Civilization (R. 
S. Sharma 1995, 47). 
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Appendix: A Synopsis of the Vedic Texts 


Revedic texts Samavedic texts Linfuistic period 


Reveda samhita 
(sdkala) RV 


(Baskala, Mandukeya Samhita lost) 


Samaveda Samhita 2. Mantra language 
RVKh Sv(K) = SV(R) SVJ (Mantras only not 
expository prose) 
Regveda Khilani Kanthuma Ranayaniya Jaiminiya 3. YV Samhita prose 
(Sakha unclear Sakha Sakha Sakha (prose only) 
perhaps Mand) 

AB KB PB JB 4.Brahmana lang. 
Aitareya- Kausitaki-Br.. PhacavimSa-Br. Jaiminiya-Br. (older and later stages) 
Brahmana =Tandya-Br., (1 later; 2-3 earlier) 

1-5 old Maha-Br.) 

6-8 late SB 
SadvimSa-Br. 
(=Tandya Br. 26) 
Samavidhana-Br. 

AA KA ChU JUB 
Aitareya- kausitaki- Ar. Chandogya-Up. Jaiminiya-Upanisad 
Aranyaka Ar. Brahmana 
contains: contains: contains: 

Ait.Up. Kaus.Up, tte tetetteteteeteteteete neti 
Aitareya- Kaus.Up. 
Upanisad Kena-Up. 
SUTRAS: MaSaka-kalpa Satra (Arseyakalpa) 5. Sitra Language 
Ksudra Sttra 
ASS SSS LSS DSS JSS 
Aévalayana- Sankhayana- Latyayana- Drahyayana- Jaiminiya- 
Srautrasitra Srs. Srs. Srs. Sr. 
AGS kausGS GGS/KauthGS/DGS/KhadGSs JGS 
Agv. KauS Gobhila-Kauthuma- Jaim.GS 
Grhyasitra Sambavya Drahyayana-Khadira-GS 
GS 
VasDhS GauDhS 
Vasistha Gautama 
Dharmasitra Dhs. 


(various late, Stitra-like “Brahmanas”; 

(Arseya-, Devatadhyaya-, (Upanisad- = Mantra-), 
(Samhitopanisad-, Vamsa-Brahmana; 

(further Sttras: Kalpanupada-, Upagrantha-, 
(Anupada-, Nidana-, Upanidana-, Paficavidha-Sitra, 
(Rktantra, Simavedatantra, Matralaksana-S., 
(Stobhanusahara, Gayatrividhana-S., Puspa-S.) 


Various Parisista 6. Post-vedic: Epic 


Yajurvedic texts Atharvavedic text 


Black YV White YV 

Ms KS/KpS TS VS(M) VS(K) AV, SS PS 
Mai-tra-S. Katha-/ Tailti - riya S. Vajasasa- Vaj.. Saunaka Paippalada 
Yani Kapisthala neyi Madhy. Kanva S. S. 

Samh. Samhita S. (=vulgate) 


(VS 40= IsaUp, late) 


- KathB/KpB TB SB(M) SBK- *Paipp.Br 
- - Taitt.B SatapathaB = Sat.B. (not text) (text not 
only only 1-3.9 (Madhy.) (Kanva) recovered) 
frag frag are old, 


TB3.10-12- 1-5 Eastern =1-7 
12 fromkathB 6-10 Western = 7-12 
add. 11-13 = 13-15 


Vadhila 
Brahmana 
Anvakhyana 
( 7 iaiaieiiae GB (adopted from Paipp.) 
man-tras KathA TA Taitt. 14.1-3 =16.1-3 Gopatha Br. 
in MS 4.9 Katha- Ar. Aranyaka = Aranyaka mostly adopted form other 
~TA 4-5 1-2< kathB Br. Texts 
3-6= Ar. Proper 
7-9 =TU 14.4-9= Up. =16.3-BAUK (Pranava Up=GB 1.16-30 
Taitt. BAUM post - Paninean, as such later 
Upanisad Brhadara -Upaisad than kauss) 
pibiee nn Se ee eid nyaka 
TA 10 = MNU(late) 
Mahanarayana-Up. 
Black YV White YV 
MSS *kathSS BSS Bhs ApSs KSs VaitS * AgSs- 
VarSs Vadh SS HSS 
VkhSs 
Mana- (almost Baudha-yana Bharad-vaja_ Apa-Stamba Katya- Vaitana *Agastya 
Va-Sr. compl. lost) $n. SrS Hiran- yana SrS. Sutra SrS 
Sitra yakesi SrS (lost) 
Vaikhanasa 
SrS 
Varaha Sr.S Vadhila Sr.S SrS (very late) 
MGS KGS BGS VadhGS/ APGs PGS KauSs *PaithGS 
BhGS 
VarGS LGS AgGS HGS VkhGs 
Man. Katha/ Baudh.vadh_ Bhar. Ap. Paras-kara Kausika Paithinasi Gs 
GS - Agnivesya Hir. Grhyasitra Sitra (fragments) 
Var. Laugaksi Vaikh. 
*Manava- *Kath. Baudh. Ap. Vaikh. 
Dharma Dhs Dhs Dhs Dhs 
Sitra 
Manu- Visnu- Vadhula- Yajnavalkya- Sumantu- 
Smrti Smrti Smrti Smrti DhS(frag.) 
Various Parisista 
LATER UPANISADS: 
MU KU MNU IU Various AV-Up.S 
Maitr.- Katha Mahanarayana- Isa Prasna, Mand. 


etc. 
Upanisad Up. Up. Up. Up.s 


CHAPTER 4 
The Dharmasastras 


Ludo Rocher 


The Concept of Dharma 


Sdstras are treatises, usually ancient and authoritative treatises, in Sanskrit, on a variety of 
topics: Bharata’s Natyasdstra on poetics, drama, music, etc.; Kautlya’s Arthasdstra on politics 
and statecraft; jyotihsdstra on astrology; even asvasdastra on horses and gajasastra on ele- 
phants; etc. Dharmasastras are ancient Sanskrit treatises on the subject of dharma, one of the 
most central and fundamental concepts in Hinduism. Along with artha and kama, dharma is 
one of the three goals (trivarga) in the life of a Hindu. 

There is no equivalent term for dharma in Western languages. The noun dharma is derived 
from the verbal root dhr, which means “uphold, maintain, sustain, keep in balance.” Hence 
dharma is the way, the right way, to maintain order and balance in the universe generally. 
As long as every element in the cosmos — the sun, water (the monsoon), animals, plants, 
and humans in particular — acts according to its dharma, the overall balance is maintained. 
As soon as any element in the cosmos in some way deviates from its dharma, i.e. commits 
adharma, the overall balance is disturbed. At the human level, dharma governs every aspect 
of and every activity in the life of a Hindu. Dharma is not synonymous with “law” which 
has become an often used translation for dharma — the dharmasastras became known in the 
West as “law books” (see below) — nor with “religion” which is the meaning dharma acquired 
in modern Indian languages. In addition to legal rules (legal procedure, substantive law) 
and religious rules (birth rituals, marriage rituals, rituals for the dead, etc.), there are in 
the dharmasastras a number of injunctions which, in Western terms, would be labeled “die- 
tary” (allowed and forbidden foods), “hygienic” (bathing, brushing the teeth), “moral,” etc. 
These rules, which every Hindu is supposed to live by, are supplemented by other rules, which 
concern members of certain sections of Hindus only. An individual’s specific dharma (his 
sva-dharma) is primarily determined by two criteria: his social class and his stage of life. 
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The members of the four social classes (varna, often translated with the more modern 
term “caste”), Brahman/Brahmin (Brahmana), Ksatriya, Vaigya, and Sidra, have differ- 
ent dharmas. The three higher classes, the dvijas “twice-born,” have three kinds of dharma 
in common: study the sacred texts (adhyayana), patronize sacrifices for their own benefit 
(yajana), and generosity toward others (dana). The Brahman’s specific dharma includes 
teaching the Vedic texts (adhydpana, the causative form of adhyayana), performing sacri- 
fices for the benefit of others (ydjana, the causative form of yajana), and receiving special 
gifts to which only Brahmans are entitled (pratigraha). The Ksatriya maintains law and order 
inside the territory and defends the country against outsiders; the king who, theoretically 
though not always in practice, is the principal Ksatriya, has his own rdjadharma. The Vaisya 
earns a living with trade, crafts, and agriculture. The members of the sole class that is not 
twice-born, the Siidras, have only one dharma: be of service (Susriisa) to the members of the 
three higher classes. 

There are also four life stages (G@srama), during each of which the dharma of the Hindu 
is different. At an early age (5 or later, depending on his social class) the boy born in one of 
the three higher classes undergoes a rite of passage (samskara, often translated as “sacra- 
ment”) called upanayana. This ritual is conceived as a second birth, as a result of which the 
boy is invested with the sacred thread (yajfopavita) and becomes a brahmacarin. The main 
dharma of the brahmacarin is to move in with and study the sacred texts under the guidance 
of a teacher (guru), to serve his guru, and to observe strict celibacy (brahmacarya). Unless he 
decides to spend his entire life as a permanent (naisthika) brahmacarin, at the end of the first life 
stage, the length of which depends on his varna, another rite of passage, consisting in a ritual 
bath (samdvartana), makes the young man a sn@taka. This prepares him for marriage and the 
second stage of life, that of a grhastha “householder.” The grhastha establishes and sustains a 
family, including the primary duty of fathering a son who will perform the necessary funeral 
rites (Srdddha) after his father’s death. After the second life stage the Hindu may enter the 
third asrama, retire from active life, and become a vanaprastha “forest dweller,” eventually to 
enter the fourth stage, that of a samnydsin “renouncer.” Note that, for women, there is only 
one single rite of passage, their wedding. The treatises on dharma recognize but do not elabo- 
rate in detail on other dharmas that are not applicable to all, but to specific groups of Hindus 
only. They provide some examples of dharmas followed by “the Northerners” or “the South- 
erners.” They also refer to regional dharmas (desadharma), “caste” dharmas (jdtidharma), 
even to family/clan dharmas (kuladharma), as well as to dharmas restricted to members of 
guilds (Srenidharma) and dharmas that are observed in the army. In other words, forms of 
behavior (GcG@ra) that are recognized as proper for the members of these groups are dharma, 
even if they are not described in or even if they are incompatible with the rules codified in the 
dharmasastras. 

Another important aspect of the texts on dharma is that they recognize special circum- 
stances, emergencies (apad), in which the strict rules they lay down in the texts are suspended. 
In such cases dpaddharma applies: the Brahman is allowed to pursue a military career, the 
Ksatriya may practice the life style normally reserved for the Vaisya, etc. It cannot be stressed 
enough that, except for the rules that apply to one and all, in Hinduism dharma is different for 
different individuals and under different circumstances. What is dharma for one individual 
may constitute a breach of dharma (adharma) for others; what is adharma under certain cir- 
cumstances may be dharma in other situations. 
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The Dharmasitras 


The term dharmas@stra is used with two different meanings. It either encompasses both the 
dharmasdstras and the dharmasitras, i.e. the entire smrti, or it is restricted to the dharmasdastras 
in a narrower sense (see below). Although occasionally mixed with verse, the dharmasitras 
are in prose. By definition, a sttra is a brief, aphoristic statement, in which not a single word 
or syllable is meaningless. Sitras are meant to be learned by heart first, only later to be 
explained by means of an oral or written commentary. Typical examples of works written in 
sutra style are Panini’s grammatical treatise (the Astadhydayi), Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, the 
basic texts of the six systems of Hindu philosophy (darsanas), etc. Note that the meaning of 
the Sanskrit term sutra in this context is different from that of the Pali term sutta in the Bud- 
dhist texts. 

The dharmasitras are only a part of a much vaster literature. They are subsumed under 
the broader category of kalpasiitras, together with three other kinds of sitras. First, the 
Srautasittras, which describe major rituals requiring an elaborate “altar” (vedi), three sac- 
rificial fires, and the participation of several classes of priests; the dharmasiitras are often 
appendages of the Srautastitras. Second, the grhyastitras, which deal with minor domestic rit- 
uals performed on the perpetual house fire, requiring the service of only a single priest, and 
the contents of which partly overlap with those of the dharmasitras. Third, the sulbastitras 
which teach how properly to construct Vedic altars by means of bricks of different geo- 
metrical forms, and which contain the earliest Indian statements on mathematics. One 
important feature of the kalpasiitras, and hence of the dharmasitras, is that they are an 
integral, though relatively late, part of the Veda. The kalpasiitras are one of the six vedangas 
“(subsidiary) members of the Vedas.” Each of the four Vedas, Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
and Atharvaveda, more correctly, each of the several “branches” (Sakhda) of the four Vedas, 
is supposed to have had a kalpasiitra including a dharmasitra, but not all of these texts have 
been preserved (Renou 1947). In reality, the connection of some dharmasitras with the 
Vedic schools is at best a loose one. Yet, the fact that the dharmasitras are at least theoret- 
ically a part of Vedic literature entails that they are considered to be revealed texts trans- 
mitted to humans by ancient sages (rsi). The authority of these texts is slightly lower than 
that of the older samhitds and brahmanas: the latter are Sruti “hearing,” the dharmasitras 
are smrti “recollection.” Some of the dharmasitras start with the phrase: “the source of 
dharma is the Veda.” The fact that not all rules on dharma can be found in the Vedas was 
accounted for by means of a variety of fictions, resulting in the belief either that the rsis 
who were privileged to “see” the Veda did not see it in its entirety, or that parts of the Veda 
are lost to us. And, even though the dharmasastras make it clear that in case of conflict bet- 
ween the sruti and the smrti, the former prevails, the smrti, occasionally supplemented by 
the behavior (Gcdra) agreed on by those who know the Veda, is considered to be a source of 
dharma which is “eternal” (sandtana): the sandtanadharma has been revealed once, perfectly, 
for all time to come. 

Few dharmasitras have been preserved. Four of them were translated with extensive intro- 
ductions and notes, more than a century ago, by Georg Biihler, in volumes II (Apastamba and 
Gautama) and XIV (Vasistha and Baudhdyana) of F. Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East 
series. Recently, Oxford University Press published a new translation of the four siitra texts 
(Olivelle 1999; the translation of each dharmasiitra is preceded by a detailed survey of its 
contents). 
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Even though the rsi Gautama is traditionally connected with the Sdmaveda, the 
Gautamadharmasitra is not part of any known kalpasiitra. It may not have been the first 
dharmasitra since it refers to earlier Gcdryas “teachers,” but there seems to be general, 
though not absolute, agreement that the Gautamadharmasitra is older than any of the other 
preserved dharmasitras to none of which it alludes. Differently from the other dharmasitras, 
it is entirely in prose, without inserting any verses either as part of the text or in the form of 
quotations from earlier sources. It is divided into 28 adhydyas (“chapters”), either numbered 
throughout from 1 to 28, or numbered separately within three prasnas (“questions”) contain- 
ing 9, 9, and 10 adhydyas respectively. Hence a reference to a particular Gautama siitra may 
consist of either two or three digits: 10.1 = 2.1.1; 19.1 = 3.1.1. 

Some scholars consider not the Gautamadharmasitra but the Apastambadharmasitra to be 
the oldest preserved dharmasitra. In this case the dharmasitra is an integral part (Chapters 
28-29; Chapter 27 contains the grhyasitra, Chapter 30 the sulbasiitra) of the Srautasittra of 
the Apastamba school of the Taittiriya branch of the Black (ksna) Yajurveda. The text is sub- 
divided into two prasgnas, each of which contains 11 patalas (“baskets”); concurrently with 
the patalas the first prasna comprises 32, and the second prasna 29 khandas (“sections”). A 
reference to an Apastamba siitra contains four digits, e.g. 1 (prasna), 11 (patala), 32 (khanda), 
1(siitra); some omit the reference to the patala, so that 1.11.32.1 may appear as 1.32.1. As 
far as the subject matter is concerned, the Apastambadharmasitra is far better organized than 
the other dharmasitras. After a brief introduction on the sources of dharma and on the four 
social classes, the first prasna deals with the duties of a brahmacarin, up to the ritual bath at 
the conclusion of his studentship. The second pragna is primarily devoted to the grhastha, and, 
as such, includes passages on marriage, on sons (and inheritance), and on ritual for the dead 
(sraddha). It ends with a description of the king as the protector of his subjects, the collector 
of taxes, and the head of the judicial system. 

In connection with the Apastambadharmasitra reference must be made to the 
Hiranyakesidharmasitra,which can hardly be considered a dharmasitra in its own right. It does 
belong to the preserved Hiranyakesikalpasitra of the Taitttryya branch of the Black Yajurveda, 
but it nearly literally corresponds to, i.e. borrows from, the Apastambadharmasitra. Biihler has 
listed anumber of variant readings in an appendix to his edition of the Apastambadharmasitra; 
for a more general comparison of both texts see Kane (1968, 91-94). Even as, but far less 
clearly defined than, the Apastambadharmasitra, the Baudhdyanadharmasitra too, forms the 
final part of a kalpastitra belonging to the Black Yajurveda, which, however, has been the object 
of additions throughout. In the preserved text of the Baudhadyanakalpasitra the dharmasttra 
occupies prasnas 35 to 38, preceded by the srautasiitra and other ritual texts (prasnas I to 29), 
the sulbasiitra (prasna 30), and the grhyasitra (prasnas 31 to 34). There is general agreement 
that only the first two prasnas (35-36), out of four, belong to the original dharmasitra. The 
first two prasnas are divided into concurrent adhyayas and kandikds (“sections”): 11 and 22 
in the first, 10 and 18 (17 and 18, on renunciation, seem to have been added from an extra- 
neous source) in the second. The last two prasnas are divided into adhydyas only, 10 in the 
third, 8 in the fourth. References to the Baudhdyanadharmasitra may, therefore, appear con- 
fusing: four digits (of which the second is often omitted) for the first two prasnas, three only 
for the third and the fourth. 

Even though the name of the Sage Vasistha (also Vasistha) is traditionally associated 
with the Rgveda, the Vasistha (or Vdisthadharmasitra), like the Gautamadharmasitra, does 
not belong to any Vedic school. Also like Gautama, it is divided only into adhydyas, here 
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numbered throughout from one to thirty. Paucity of manuscripts (cf. Alois Anton Ftihrer’s 
editions 1883, 1914, and 1930) and absence of written commentary (except for a mid-nine- 
teenth-century one by Krsnapandita; an earlier one, by Yajfiasvamin, is lost) have left the text 
of the Vasisthadharmasitra highly corrupt. 

In addition to the four (or five, including Hiranyakesi) major dharmasitras, a text vari- 
ously called Vaikhanasadharmaprasna or Vaikhdnasasmartasitra (edited and translated by Wil- 
lem Caland in the Bibliotheca Indica series, works 242 and 251, 1927, 1929) qualifies both 
as a grhyasitra (prasnas I to 7) and as a dharmasitra (prasnas 8 to 10). Even though the name 
vaikhadnasa appears in the dharmasitras of Gautama, Baudhayana, and Vasistha, and even 
though the Manusmrti (6.21) seems to allude to a Vaikhanasa treatise, the text in its present 
form is more recent, with a strong leaning toward Vaisnavism (see Colas in this volume). 

Among the many lost dharmasiitras from which extracts have been preserved in later texts, 
the Haritadharmasitra (Jolly 1928, 505-524, on law only) is one of the more prominent 
ones. The topics of dharma dealt with in these fragments, in prose and in verse, are so varied 
that Kane (1968: 133) suggested that the Haritadharmasiitra may have been one of the most 
extensive dharmasitras. Also well represented in quotations is a dharmasitra attributed to 
Sankha and Likhita, whom the Mahabharata describes as brothers. Kane collected and edited 
463 fragments, both in prose and in verse. Karl Scriba edited and translated passages from 
the Pitamahadharmasitra (Berlin 1902). Fragments of a Paithinasidharmasitra were collected 
and edited by T. R. Cintamani. Fragments of several other lost dharmasitras are discussed by 
Kane (1968, 261-269). 


The Dharmasastras 


Differently from the dharmasitras, the dharmasastras (in the narrow sense of the word, see 
above) are entirely in verse. They are composed nearly exclusively in the same anustubh or 
sloka meter (4 times 8 syllables to the stanza) that is familiar from the epics (Mahabharata and 
Ramayana), from the Puranas, and from other types of sdastra literature. The dharmasdstras 
deal with the same subject matter as the dharmasitras, and, even though they are held to 
be more recent and no longer attached to specific Vedic schools, they too are part of the 
revealed and eternally valid smrti. Even as the dharmasitras, the dharmasastras are attributed 
to ancient Sages. Few versified dharmasdstras have been preserved in their entirety; they are 
attributed to Manu, Yajfiavalkya, Narada, and ParaSara. 

Traditionally the Manusmrti or Manavadharmasastra is recognized as the oldest and most 
important of all versified dharmasitras. The theory that it was based on an older and lost 
Manavadharmasiitra — even Gautama refers to Manu — has no longer any followers. It was 
the first dharmasdastra to become known in Europe, in William Jones’s English translation 
(London 1794). It has been translated several times since then, most authoritatively, with an 
elaborate introduction and abundant references to the commentaries, by Biihler, in volume 
XXV of the Sacred Books of the East (1886), and most recently by Wendy Doniger and Brian 
K. Smith, in the Penguin Books series (1991).! The Manusmrti is divided into 12 chapters 
(adhydys), ranging from 97 (Chapter 6) to 420 (Chapter 8) verses. One of the most enduring 
features of the Manusmrti, throughout the later dharmasdstras, the commentarial litera- 
ture, into modern times, has been its subdivision of substantive law into 18 — an important 
number in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism — vivadapadas “heads/titles of litigation.” 
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The Yajfavalkyasmrti largely deals with the same subject matter as the Manusmrti, but 
in a more systematic way. The text is divided into three chapters, on Gcdra (proper behavior; 
367/368 verses), vyavahara (law; 307 verses), and prdyascitta (penance; 334/335 verses). 
There is no complete translation of the Yajnavalkyasmrti into English, even though Adolf 
Friedrich Stenzler edited and translated the text into German as early as 1849. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the Yajfavalkyasmrti is more recent than the Manusmrti. More than 
any other dharmasastra text, the Yajfiavalkyasmrti through its commentary Mitaksara 
by Vijfianesvara (eleventh century cz) on the subject of inheritance, has become the 
dharmasastras prominent in the administration of justice in India under British rule and in 
Independent India (see below). 

The Ndradsmrti has been preserved in three versions. A shorter text was translated by 
Jolly from an unpublished Sanskrit source (London, 1876). A longer one was edited, with 
Asahaya’s partly preserved commentary, in the Bibliotheca Indica series (work 102) in 
1885, and translated in volume XXXII of the Sacred Books of the East in 1889, both by 
Jolly. A third text was published (1929) under the title Naradiyamanusamhita, the readings 
of which are largely corroborated by those attested in manuscripts written in Newari script 
found in Nepal. Jolly’s longer recension has received most scholarly attention and has most 
often been referred to as the Naradasmrti. Yet, in a new edition and translation (Philadelphia 
1989) Richard Lariviere has shown that many verses included in Jolly’s edition and 
translation are not part of the Ndradasmrti, but of Asahaya’s commentary, and that the 
Naradtyamanusamhita Newari recension may well represent the original text. Narada is the 
only dharmasastra that is totally and exclusively devoted to one single aspect of dharma, “law.” 
After an introductory section (matrkda) on legal procedure, the text proceeds systematically 
through the 18 heads of litigation, more or less in the order in which Manu established 
them. The Naradasmrti became known for its detailed treatment of ordeals (divya) to be used 
as one of the types of admissible evidence in courts of law. The fact that Manu knows two 
forms of ordeal, Yajfiavalkya five, and Narada nine, has often been used as an argument 
to consider the Nadradasmrti more recent than the Manusmrti and the Ydajiavalkyasmrti. In 
view of Lariviere’s conclusions some forms of ordeal may, however, have been added by the 
commentator Asahaya. In that case, Narada may antedate Ydjnavalkya. The Naradasmrti 
impressed comparative legal historians, to the point of unnecessarily assuming contact with 
or influence from Roman law. 

Less well known and less widely read than the dharmasastras attributed to Manu, 
Yajfhiavalkya, and Narada, the Pardsarasmrti, edited, with the extensive gloss (vyakhyda) by 
Madhavacarya, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series (1893-1911) and in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series (work 94, 1890-1899), deals with dcdra and prdyascitta only. The commentator 
Madhava does introduce an important section on vyavahara, but only on the occasion of 
ParaSara’s brief reference to the dharma of the Ksatriyas. Even though Yajfiavalkya (1.4—5) 
includes Parasara in a long list of composers of dharmasastras, the preserved Pardsarasmrti 
must be far more recent. The text specifically claims to be a dharmasastra for the kaliyuga, the 
last and worst of the four world ages within the current cycle, in which we live at the present 
moment. Among the practices for which it is known to deviate from those prescribed in other 
dharmasastras is a brief eulogy of sati, “widow burning.” 

Subsequent to the four preserved dharmasastras reference must be made to a text on dharma 
that has created more problems of categorization and interpretation than most. It is vari- 
ously called Visnudharmasitra, Visnudharmasastra, or, with the neutral term, Visnusmrti. The 
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text was edited and translated by Jolly in the Bibliotheca Indica series (work 91) in 1881, and 
in volume VII of the Sacred Books of the East (1880), respectively. The Visnusmrti is divided 
into 100 chapters (adhydya) of very uneven length: 5 (Chapters 34, 39, 40, 42, 76) with just 
one sutra and one verse, one with 101 sitras followed by one verse (Chapter 98). The body 
of the text is in prose, but, with one exception (Chapter 74), all chapters end in verses, from a 
single sloka to 32 (Chapter 20, after 21 siitras). The first and the last two chapters are entirely 
in verse. The conclusion is that there may have been an early Visnudharmasitra, entirely in 
prose, which to some degree belonged to the Kathaka branch of the Black Yajurveda. At a 
later time verses were added to the core, many of them equivalent to and probably borrowed 
from Manu (160 verses are identical), Yajniavalkya, Narada, the Bhagavad-gita, and other 
sources. Finally, the initial and the last two chapters made the text into a Vaisnava work, 
thereby creating the single dharmasdastra text in which it is Visnu who, in his boar (vardha) 
incarnation, proclaimed dharma to the goddess Earth at the time when the world was recre- 
ated after one of the recurring cosmic destructions (pralaya). 

Even as some of the dharmasitras are preserved only in fragments, several dharmasdstras 
too, are known only from more or less abundant quotations in later works. From the col- 
lections of these fragments edited by modern scholars it is obvious that some of these lost 
dharmasastras were extensive and important. This is especially true of the Brhaspatismrti, 
from which Jolly translated a collection of verses on legal procedure and substantive law 
(vyavahdra) in volume XXXIII of the Sacred Books of the East (1889). K. V. Rangaswarni 
Aiyangar (Baroda, 1941) not only edited a far larger collection of fragments on legal issues; 
he also added extracts dealing with samskara (648 verses and two prose passages), dcdra (101 
verses), Srdddha (155 verses), aSauca (ritual impurity, 78 verses), dpaddharma (53 verses), and 
prdayascitta (90 verses). 

Of the equally important Katyduanasmrti we so far have only 973 verses on legal procedure 
and substantive law that were collected and translated by Kane (Poona, 1933), to which 
121 more were added by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar (Festschrift Kane, Poona, 1941, 7-17). 
Further, 268 verses on law and legal procedure, attributed to the Sage Vyasa, have been col- 
lected by B. K. Ghosh. Recently, M. L. Wadekar edited 2,475 verses on acara, vyavahara, and 
prayascitta (plus 81 verses on jyotisa) from the lost Devalasmr.ti (Delhi, 1996-1997, 2 vols.). 
A collection of 19 dharmasastras, many of them attributed to Sages mentioned earlier (often 
preceded by adjectives such as Brhad- “major,” Laghu- “minor,” Vrddha- “senior”) but prob- 
ably of more recent origin, were published under the title Dharmasd@strasamgrahah by Jivana- 
nda Vidyasagara (Calcutta, 1876). Twenty-seven similar texts, titled Smrtinadm samuccayah, 
were printed in volume 48 of the Anandaégrama Sanskrit Series (Poona, 1905), and 20 were 
edited and translated under the title The Dharmasastra by M. N. Dutt (Calcutta, 1906-1908). 
Gustav Herberich (Wtirzburg, 1893) edited and translated 103 verses ascribed, not always 
consistently, to Vrddhamanu or Brhanmanu. 

At this stage it is necessary also to refer to extensive passages dealing with various topics 
of dharma that are found in numerous passages of the two Indian epics, the Ramayana and, 
even more so, the Mahabharata (Kane 1968, 349-408), as well as in several Puranas (Kane 
1968, 408-421 and Rocher 1986, 37—38 and passim). In fact, verses from the Mahabharata 
and entire sections from a number of Puranas correspond nearly literally with passages from 
the dharmasastras. In addition, even though Kautilya’s Arthasdstra is primarily devoted to 
the study of policy and statecraft (artha), it too comprises sections dealing with topics related 
to dharma (Kane 1968, 149-256). 
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Dating 


Dating most classical Indian texts remains a difficult task, and the dharmasitras and 
dharmasa@stras are no exception. Dating in absolute terms is possible only to the extent to 
which there is agreement on the relative dates of the several texts. If the Manusmrti is indeed 
the oldest versified dharmasdastra and if we accept, with the majority of scholars, that it was 
composed between 200 sce and 200 cz (the time when the Mahabharata was about to reach 
its final form), then all dharmasiitras are older than 200 sce, and all dharmasastras other 
than Manu’s are more recent than 200 cz. Even repeated and detailed comparison, based on 
internal criteria, did not always lead to identical conclusions. Yet, it is more or less established 
that, of the preserved dharmasitras, Gautama or, according to some, Apastamba is the old- 
est, followed by Baudhdyana and Vasistha. How far back these texts go prior to the time of 
Manu is less certain, at most as far as 500 sce, and possibly less. Among the dharmasdstras 
Manu was probably followed by Yajnavalkya, Narada (unless the original Narada is earlier 
than Ydjfavalkya), Brhaspati, and Katydyana. The Visnudharmasitra may be very old, but the 
text as it has been preserved, both in prose and in verse, may be dated between 400 and 600 
ce. The period of the principal dharmasiitras and dharmasastras may, therefore, be tentatively 
fixed between the limits of 500 sce and 500 cr. 


The Dharmasastras in the Commentarial Literature 


The dharmasittras and dharmasdstras constitute a vast and, even more so, a complex body of 
literature. First, not only are the sutras brief and aphoristic as mentioned earlier; they are 
often cryptic and they easily lend themselves to very different interpretations. Even the verses 
of the more verbose dharmasastras are not always as clear as one would wish normative texts 
to be; some of the most crucial slokas can be interpreted in very different ways. Second, it is 
not surprising that texts composed over a period of about one millennium, in distant parts 
of the subcontinent, exhibit injunctions that are not only different, but even incompatible. 

Such, however, is not the traditional view. For the Hindu the dharma as revealed by the 
Sages is perfect. There are neither uncertainties nor contradictions in the dharmasiitras and 
the dharmasastras. If texts appear unclear or contradictory, it is because humans fail prop- 
erly to understand their meanings. Hence arose, probably from around 700 cz, if not ear- 
lier, a vast commentarial literature, which continued well into the eighteenth century. For 
reasons which will become clear later in this essay, a number of the more recent commen- 
taries were composed at the instance of the British rulers, most prominent among them the 
Vivadarnavasetu “Bridge across the ocean of litigation” (Bombay, 1888), a text composed by 
a group of 11 pandits in Calcutta, better known, in Nathaniel Brassey Halhed’s English ren- 
dition of a Persian translation, as A Code of Gentoo Laws (London, 1776), and Jagannlatha 
Tarkapancdnana’s as yet unpublished Vivaddabhangarnava “Ocean of solutions of litigation,” 
which, in Henry Thomas Colebrooke’s translation, became known as A Digest of Hindu Law 
(Calcutta, 1797). 

The commentaries on the dharmasitras and dharmasastras are of two kinds. Some are 
commentaries stricto sensu (called tika, bhasya, vrtti, etc.). They comment on one particular 
dharmasitra or dharmasastra text from beginning to end, sitra after sitra, or verse after 
verse. So far, we have two commentaries on Gautama, one on Apastamba, one on Baudhdyana, 
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eight on Manu (the recently discovered commentary by Bharuci may be one of the earliest 
texts of this genre), five on Yajfavalkya (one of them, Vijhanesvara’s Mitaksard was to play a 
prominent role under British rule; it has its own two super commentaries), one on each ver- 
sion of Ndrada, and one on Visnu. 

Few commentators, even on one particular dharmasiitra or dharmasastra, limit 
themselves to a mere word by word interpretation of the text. To prove their point the 
more learned among them also introduce into their discussions quotations from other 
dharmasitras and dharmsastras, and their works come close to the second type of commen- 
taries, the nibandhas. Nibandhas “compendia, digests” do not comment on any particular 
dharmasitra or dharmasastra. The authors of these texts rather bring together extracts 
from various dharmasttras and dharmasSastras on one particular aspect of dharma, and 
harmonize the apparent contra dictions into one coherent system of their own, most 
often with very different results. It is from these learned commentaries and nibandhas that 
scholars have been able to gather fragments of dharmasitras and dharmasastras that are 
otherwise lost. 

Some of the nibandhas are voluminous; they are veritable encyclopedias of Hindu dharma. 
Under one general title they comprise several book-length texts, each of them with their 
own sub-titles, on every imaginable branch of dharma. Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru 
(twelfth century), for example, consists of 14 Kanda, Mitramisra’s Viramitrodaya (seven- 
teenth century) contains 10 prakdsas, and Raghunandana’s Smrtitattva (sixteenth century) 
is divided into 28 tattvas. 

Most important in this essay on the dharmasiitras and dharmasastras is the fact that the 
commentators do not hesitate to impose interpretations of their own on the ancient texts, 
in order to make all of them fit harmoniously within coherent the dharmasastra systems. To 
achieve that goal the authors have recourse to a vast array of traditionally recognized exeget- 
ical principles, which can only be briefly illustrated here. When two smrti texts are contradic- 
tory, it is possible to invoke for one of them the concept of kalivarjya “a practice to be avoided 
in the kaliyuga.” Thus, when Manu first recognizes levirate as a valid form of marriage (9.59) 
and, immediately thereafter, rejects it as being dharma fit for cattle (9.65—66), the commen- 
tators avoid the contradiction by arguing that levirate marriage was allowed in earlier world 
eras, but that it should not be practiced in the wretched kaliyuga. The texts often compare 
dharma with a cow, which in the krta- or satyayuga stands on four feet, on three feet in the 
tretayuga, on two in the dvdparayuga, and on one foot in the kaliyuga. Or, when a smri text 
includes a number of items in list, the commentator is at liberty to interpret the list either as 
comprehensive or as merely illustrative. Thus, when Gautama (10.39 = 2.1.39) enumerates 
five ways of acquiring property (inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure, and discovery), 
commentators who, for reasons of their own, wish to recognize the fact of being born as a 
means of acquiring a right of ownership in the joint family property, argue that Gautama’s 
list is illustrative. Others, who claim that the head of the family is the sole owner of the entire 
joint family property, in their turn argue that Gautama’s list ought to be taken literally. The 
often intricate arguments which the commentators proffer in defense of their interpreta- 
tion of the smrti texts — not unlike other branches of Sanskrit commentarial literature, the 
commentaries and nibandhas on the dharmasdstras often take the form of dialogues between 
named or unnamed opponents and the authors — are grounded in their vast knowledge of 
other scholarly disciplines, including the different systems of Sanskrit grammar, the princi- 
ples of textual exegesis elaborated in the Mimdmsdasitras and their commentaries, the rules 
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of logic (nyyya), etc. (For a detailed analysis of the various devices used by the commentators 
to interpret the dharmasastras, see Lingat 1973, 143-175.) 


The Dharmasdastras in Modern Times 


In 1772, in an effort to prevent Indians being subjected to English law, which was totally 
foreign to them, the Governor (later Governor-General) of Bengal, Warren Hastings, encour- 
aged a decree to the effect that “in matters of inheritance, marriage and other religious 
matters, the Gentoos shall be governed by the laws of the Shaster, the Muhammadans by 
the law of the Koran.” In other words, from 1772 onward “the Shaster,” i.e. the ancient 
dharmasastras — rather, the entire, undefined body of Sanskrit dharmasastra literature — 
were elevated en bloc to the rank of law books to be used by the Anglo-Indian courts of law 
to decide civil and religious disputes among Hindus. 

Many British servants of the East India Company were familiar with Persian or even 
Arabic, and applying the law of the Koran to Indian Muslims was not expected to present 
major problems. Sanskrit, on the other hand, was totally unknown. As a result, adminis- 
tering the “law” of the dharmas@stras to Hindus led to interesting developments in the under- 
standing and interpretation of the ancient, revealed Sanskrit texts. This essay cannot go into 
detail on the early experiments that were resorted to to obviate the problem: attaching to the 
courts of law one or more pandits, who were able to consult the Sanskrit texts and advise the 
judges; trying to gain access to the Sanskrit texts in English via the intermediary of transla- 
tions into Persian (e.g., the Code of Gentoo Laws mentioned earlier), etc. These experiments 
may have made legal proceedings cumbersome and not always reliable, but they had little 
impact on the dharmasdstras themselves. It must be mentioned, though, that it was the need 
to understand the legal sections of the dharmasastras in the original, that became the first 
and primary incentive for British judges in India to embark on the study of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. Some of the letters by Sir William Jones, a judge in the Calcutta Supreme Court, make 
it abundantly clear that his Institutes of Hindu Law; or the Ordinances of Menu ... Com- 
prising the Indian System of Duties Religious and Civil (Calcutta, 1794), was a natural and 
pragmatic reaction to his distrust in court pandits and second-hand translations. 

Other developments did have an impact on the understanding and practical application 
of the ancient dharmasastras. First, “law” and “religion,” which were inextricably linked in 
the smrti texts, were artificially separated. Thus, in the smrti texts one of the requirements 
for an adoption to be valid is a ritual called dattahoma. With the “religious” aspect of adop- 
tion, as with any other aspect of the Hindu religion, the Courts explicitly refused to interfere: 
if the dattahoma was performed as a part of an adoption, the parties were free to do so. But, 
the task of the Courts was to administer “law,” and they declared adoptions valid without 
the performance of dattahomas. Or, the dharmasastras prohibit the adoption of an only son, 
because such an act was bound to deprive the son’s natural father of the ideal person to 
perform the sraddha rituals after his death. The Anglo-Indian courts of law overlooked this 
“religious” aspect of adoption, and declared the adoption of an only son valid. Second, as 
mentioned earlier, one of the characteristic traits of the commentaries and nibandhas was 
that they interpreted the apparently contradictory statements in the ancient texts so as to 
integrate them into coherent systems. These coherent systems of the commentaries and 
nibandhas were more appealing to the courts than the often unclear and contradictory texts 
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of the siitras and Sdstras. As a result, the courts decided it was not their duty to investigate 
the correct meaning of the ancient texts themselves, but to apply them only as they had 
been interpreted by the commentators. In other words, the meaning of the ancient, revealed 
texts was made subordinate to the interpretations they received at the hands of human com- 
mentators. Thus, the distinction between those who did not recognize birth as a means to 
acquire a right of ownership in the joint family property and those who did (see above), led 
to the creation of the two major “Schools of Hindu law,” the Dayabhdga school for Bengal 
and the Mitdaksara school for the rest of India. And the Courts went one step further. While 
still claiming to base their judgments on the Sanskrit texts, be it the human commentaries 
rather than the revealed sdstras, the dharmasastras in reality the courts made even the San- 
skrit commentaries subordinate to the British Common Law concept of legal precedent. The 
Manusmrti and other dharmasastras were referred to in every judgment, but via the com- 
mentaries, and the commentaries were quoted indirectly via earlier decisions. Even when 
a member of the Court or the attorney for a party convincingly demonstrated that a text 
from a dharmasastra or commentary had been wrongly interpreted in earlier cases, the 
Court invoked Latin maxims such as stare decisis or communis error facit ius to overrule the 
proper meaning of the Sanskrit text. Finally, there were aspects of the dharmasastras, such 
as their inferior treatment of women and members of lower castes, which the British rulers 
considered objectionable. Their decisions, based on the principles of justice, equity, and good 
conscience, as well as a number of Acts, starting with the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
(1850) and the Women’s Right to Property Act (1856), slowly but gradually restricted the 
range of the issues on which Hindus continued to be governed by the law of the “shaster.” 

The legal system as elaborated in the colonial period was applied unchanged in the courts 
of law of Independent India. That is, until 1955-1956, when the Indian Parliament passed 
four modern Acts (on marriage, inheritance, minority and guardianship, and adoptions and 
maintenance), and thereby, in Derrett’s words, wrote “the epitaph for the Rishis” (subtitle 
of The Death of a Marriage Law, Delhi, 1978). Yet, even today, in all matters that are not 
covered by the four Acts, the dharmasdstras and the commentaries and nibandhas continue to 
be quoted and debated in the courts of law throughout India. 


Epilogue 


I have saved’ till the end a question that has been raised primarily for the dharmasiitras and 
dharmasastras as law books, but that equally applies to any other aspect of dharma dealt with 
in these texts. The question is whether the composers of the dharmasitras and dharmasdstras 
actually laid down rules that were and that they expected to be applied in daily life, or whether 
the texts merely present a picture of how their Brahman composers envisaged dharma in an 
ideal world. Answers to this question by modern scholars, both Indian and non-Indian, vary 
widely, from absolute trust in to total denial of the applicability of the texts in real life. Hast- 
ings and the early British translators of the dharmasastras were confident enough to build 
an entire modern legal system on the ancient texts. In EF Max Miiller’s opinion, even for those 
not involved in Indian administration “they are of great importance for forming a correct 
view of the old state of society in India” (1959, 134). P. V. Kane’s multi-volume work on 
the History of Dharmasastras, Jolly’s, Lingat’s, and Derrett’s general surveys of dharmasdstra 
literature (Derrett 1973a, 1973b), and numerous volumes and articles on specific aspects 
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of smrti, are all based on the tacit assumption that the texts provide a true picture of life 
in ancient India. Yet, others were less convinced, to the point of calling the dharmasdstras 
nothing more than “a pious wish of its metaphysically-minded, ceremonial ridden priestly 
promulgators, and but seldom a stern reality” (Das 1914, 8). It is possible, though, to find a 
middle ground between the two extreme positions. Most, if not all, the injunctions or prohi- 
bitions contained in the several siitras and Slokas may reflect real situations, real customs and 
practices. Even when texts appear contradictory, they represent the different kinds of dharma 
that were observed within certain groups of individuals, regional, social, professional, etc. 
Some of the injunctions and prohibitions contained in the texts were dharma for the mem- 
bers of specific groups only, but all these rules needed to be incorporated in the overarching, 
authoritative, and prescriptive texts on the subject of dharma. None of the groups concerned 
may have known the dharmasdstras as they were eventually written down and transmitted 
in manuscript form. They may have been ignorant of the dharma of other groups, but they 
perfectly knew the specific rules, transmitted orally from father to son, or from teacher to dis- 
ciple, which they themselves were supposed to live by (Rocher 1993). 
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Note 


1 Since Professor Rocher wrote these words the edition by Patrick Olivelle has come out. Manu’s Code 
of Law: A Critical Edition and Translation of the Manava-dharmasatra (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2005). 


CHAPTER 5 


The Sanskrit Epics 


John Brockington 


“Whatever is here concerning the four aims of mankind may be found elsewhere, but what 
is absent from here does not exist anywhere.” This assertion, which prefaces and concludes 
the Mahabharata narrative (at 1.56.33 and 18.5.38), illustrates well the encyclopedic nature 
of the larger of the two Sanskrit epics in its present form. The two epics are indeed among 
the largest literary works in the world: the Mahabharata, “the great <story/war> of Bhara- 
ta’s descendants,” traditionally contains 100,000 verses and even the text established in the 
Critical Edition has nearly 75,000, while the other epic, the Ramayana, “the journey/career 
of Rama,” though less than a third as long, still contains almost 20,000 verses. However, 
these originally orally transmitted bardic poems have grown to this immense size over an 
extended period of time, from around the fifth century sce to the fourth century cz by the 
usual reckoning, and in the process have gained substantial additions to their narratives and 
also — particularly in the case of the Mahabharata — didactic elements, while their basically 
heroic ethos has been transformed into a religious outlook as a major figure in each came to 
be identified as an avatara, “descent,” of Visnu. 

Originating in the period following that of the Vedic literature and reflecting the interests 
and concerns of the Ksatriya aristocracy, the epics reveal much about the process by which 
the more theistic emphases of classical Hinduism emerged from late Vedic ritualism. Their 
origins may perhaps be traced to some of the ballads about gods and heroes recited within the 
overall context of Vedic rituals, but their real growth was owed to the bardic tradition which 
emerged at the courts of Ksatriya rulers, where stories about the exploits of heroes were nat- 
urally welcomed. The framework stories of both epics present them as oral compositions and 
show the importance not only of the bard or reciter, but also of the audience in their trans- 
mission, while also setting them within the largest possible context. For the Mahabharata, 
this means that the first 50 or so sections of its first book are concerned with the origins 
of the world and then the ancestry of the epic’s heroes. However, at some point around the 
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middle of their main period of growth (possibly the first century cr), each epic was commit- 
ted to writing and their transmission passed into the hands of the Brahmans, the main cus- 
todians by then of traditional values. These two developments may well be linked and have 
occurred simultaneously. 

The basic plot of the Mahabharata, which is traditionally ascribed to the sage Vyasa, “the 
arranger,” concerns the struggle for control of the Kuru kingdom between two sets of cousins: 
the hundred sons of Dhrtarastra, usually called the Kauravas, and the five sons of Pandu, 
the Pandavas. Both fathers have ruled in turn, so the line of succession to the throne is by 
no means clear and the rights of the situation are debatable. This leads eventually to open 
warfare between the cousins, although this is preceded by various events of which the most 
significant is the dicing match in which the oldest Pandavas, Yudhisthira, first loses every- 
thing to the Kaurava champion and then the five brothers, along with their wife Draupadi, 
are exiled to the forest for 12 years, plus a further year to be spent undetected within society. 
After their return and the continued refusal by the Kauravas to reach an agreement, war 
becomes inevitable and, as the actual battle is about to begin, the third Pandavas brother, 
Arjuna, confides to his friend Krsna, chief of the Yadavas, his qualms about fighting the 
opposing side because they are his relatives. This is the setting for Krsna’s sermon to him, 
the Bhagavad-gita, which has become the best known part of the whole epic. The battle itself, 
over 18 days, occupies the middle part of the epic (itself comprising 18 books) and is fol- 
lowed by the lamentations of the women, two lengthy books of advice to Yudhisthira by the 
dying Bhisma (the senior member of the family), and several shorter books narrating various 
events up to the end of the Pandavas’ lives. 

Whereas the Mahabharata has been regarded by several modern scholars as an exploration 
of the problems involved in establishing the nature of dharma and in applying it in particular 
situations, the R@mdyana is an affirmation of the centrality of dharma to all right endeavor. 
The Ramayana ascribed to Valmiki contains the story of prince Rama and his adventures 
when exiled to the forest by the machinations of his step-mother; when Kaikeyi abruptly 
demands his banishment, Rama accepts his father DaSaratha’s reluctant decree with abso- 
lute submission and with the calm self-control which regularly characterizes him. The nar- 
rative thus ranges from accounts of intrigue at DaSaratha’s court in Ayodhya to wanderings 
among hermits in the forest, and culminates in the great battle for Lanka, when Ravana, the 
king of the Raksasas, is punished for his abduction of Rama’s wife, Sita. In his search for Sita, 
Rama is helped by the monkey counselor, Hanuman, who becomes a much-loved figure as 
the story develops, because of his devotion to Rama. The Ramayana thus deals with some 
of the most basic themes of human existence and constitutes a powerful exploration of the 
concept of dharma. 


Deity and Ritual 


Within the narratives of both epics the older pattern of deities and of rituals based on sacrifice, 
leading to heaven (svarga), is more prominent, but the newer patterns of worship, usually 
seen as leading to liberation (moksa), do also occur from time to time — and are then more pre- 
dominant in the didactic parts. The deities alluded to or playing any part in the narrative are 
largely those of the Vedic pantheon. Indra is particularly prominent, both as the leader of the 
gods and as the performer of various heroic deeds (in particular the slaying of Vrtra), among 
the gods mentioned in the Mahabharata. In the story about the five Pandavas being actually 
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fathered by the gods, Indra fathers Arjuna, the finest warrior among them. In the Ramayana 
Rama is compared most often with Indra and at the climax of the whole story, in his duel 
with Ravana, he receives the help of Indra’s charioteer, Matali. Yama appears quite often in 
similes and in various boastings by the warriors of the Mahabharata, where his role in the 
older pantheon as the king of the dead makes this natural (a role that is at odds with the later 
concept of samsdra), and similarly in the Ram@yana a common formulaic expression refers 
to leading or sending warriors to Yama’s abode. The fire god, Agni, also plays quite an appre- 
ciable role in the narrative of the Mahabharata and, in a development of the basic narrative 
of the Ramayana, he returns Sita to Rama with her purity vindicated by her passing through 
the fire. Even Varuna still appears as a lingering survival, mainly as the lord of the ocean but 
also in the notion that heroes are equal to Indra and Varuna. In general, the opposition bet- 
ween Devas and Asuras, their contests for supremacy and the myth of the churning of the 
ocean all show a Vedic or immediately post-Vedic pattern. Even in the allusions or episodes 
relating to Visnu or Siva there are still traces of the older pattern, with Visnu, for example, 
still in some passages subordinate to Indra. 

The religious activities mentioned within the main narratives also reveal a pattern 
which still reflects the Vedic situation to a large extent, while the actual narrative of the 
Mahabharata is built around the rdjastiya (in the dicing game and the other events of the 
second book) and around other rituals at various points; there are even occasional direct 
references to Vedic ritual officiants or the ritual itself in the narrative books. On the other 
hand, some late parts of the narrative provide the earliest instances of the practice of pil- 
grimage to tirthas, which becomes such a feature of later Hinduism, while on occasion 
more popular beliefs, such as in omens and portents, are included. In the Ramdyana, the 
commonest rituals mentioned are the morning and evening worship, but sacrifice in gen- 
eral, various individual sacrifices and the sacrificial altar are all mentioned occasionally 
in the core narrative, although little detail is given. Significantly samnydsa and related 
terms for renunciation do not occur within the Ramayana, whereas it is found occasion- 
ally in the Mahabharata; indeed, the various forest sages who feature in the Ramd@yana 
narrative are clearly hermits (vanaprastha), not ascetics (samnydsin). Another aspect in 
which the Ramayana appears more archaic is that its earliest parts largely ignore the con- 
cept of samsara, mentioning instead svarga, “heaven,” while both samsdara and karma do 
feature in parts of the Mahabharata narrative. 

By the middle of the period of growth of the epics, not only are Visnu and Siva becoming 
more significant but also the figure of Brahma becomes important for a time, in the last 
century or two sce and the first century or so cr. Basically, Brahma represents a fusion of 
the Upanisadic absolute, Brahman, with the concept of a creator deity, and so he is credited 
with some of the cosmogonic myths told in the later Vedic period about Prajapati. He is often 
called Pitamaha, “grandfather,” or Svayambhi, “self-born,” and he is especially linked with 
Brahmans and ascetics (e.g. Mbh. 1.203). His main attribute is to distribute favors and par- 
ticularly weapons to those who have pleased him by their ascetic penance, as he does in the 
Ramayana to both Ravana and his son, Indrajit, although he does also on occasion utter 
curses. However, it is Brahma who leads the gods when they assemble at the end of the main 
Ramayana narrative to reveal to Rama his divinity (Ram. 6.105). There are possible hints of 
the classical trimarti concept — which links Brahma, Visnu, and Siva together rather arbi- 
trarily —a couple of times in the Mahabharata (12.328.17 and 13.14.183), but already in the 
later parts of the epics Visnu and Siva have totally eclipsed Brahma, just as the importance of 
Indra has significantly declined. 
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The complementarity of Visnu and Siva in the Mahabharata is a feature which has been 
highlighted from a structuralist perspective by several scholars (Biardeau, Hiltebeitel, and 
others). Since both epics eventually become Vaisnava works, the Vaisnava aspects come 
to dominate, but this should not obscure the fact that Siva plays an appreciable role in the 
Mahabharata narrative: for example, he ordains that Draupadi shall have five husbands 
(1.157 and 1.189), Arjuna struggles with the Kirata who is Siva in disguise (3.38-41), 
Siva goes before Arjuna in the battle, killing those whom Arjuna will strike (7.173), and 
Agvatthaman invokes Siva before the night attack in which he murders the remaining 
Pandava forces (10.7). Not all of these fit the pattern of Siva as the destroyer and Krsna as 
the preserver so often posited (and in broad terms correctly so). Indeed, there are occasional 
references which link him with birth and fertility: in particular, Gandhari gained the boon of 
a hundred sons from him (1.103.9) and Sagara that of many sons (3.104). Siva is less often 
mentioned in the Ramayana than in the Mahabharata, although he becomes more prominent 
in the first and last books, which extend the main narrative backwards (to the birth of Rama 
and his brothers) and forwards (to Rama’s righteous rule, ramardjya, after the victory over 
Ravana — whose previous exploits fill the first part of the last book — up to his final departure 
from this world). 


The Mahabharata 


Within the narrative of the Mahabharata, Krsna plays a prominent but scarcely central role, 
one which nonetheless is enhanced as he comes to be seen as divine. To be exact, he appears 
in a dual role, as the Yadava chief who sides with the Pandavas and gives them frequently 
devious and unscrupulous advice, and as the supreme personal deity who only occasion- 
ally reveals his true identity (most notably, of course, to Arjuna in the Bhagavad-gita). This 
less than central position is to some extent modified in the 16th book, the Mausalaparvan 
or “Book of the Clubs,” which tells the story of the deaths of Krsna and his half-brother 
Balarama (also called Baladeva and Samkarsana) and is then more fully remedied in the 
HarivamSa, “the dynasty of Hari” (i.e. Visnu = Krsna), composed during the second half of 
the period of growth of the Mahabharata itself as a supplement to it; Krsna’s centrality in the 
Harivam$Sa is in marked contrast to the Mahabharata, where he stands aside from the central 
action. In the Mahabharata narrative, Krsna is most prominent in the preparations for war, 
when he acts as a negotiator on the Pandavas’ behalf with the Kauravas (e.g. 5.30 and 5.71) 
but appears as one of the strongest protagonists of the conflict, urging Yudhisthira on. So too, 
in the Bhagavad-gita (6.2 3-40), Krsna encourages his friend Arjuna, for whom he has agreed 
to act as charioteer, to abandon his misgivings and to engage in the battle. 

The inclusion of the Bhagavad-gita at this crucial point of the Mahabharata narrative sets 
it firmly in the battle context and it is precisely the ethics of Arjuna’s position which is the 
starting point for Krsna’s discourse, although as a whole it develops a philosophically and 
theologically significant message which ranges far beyond its immediate setting; that setting 
was, however, undoubtedly useful in securing it a much wider popular audience than was 
enjoyed by the Vedic literature and it seems clear that it was subsequently inserted within 
the Mahabharata for just that reason. The contrast between Krsna’s revelation of himself as 
the supreme deity and Arjuna’s casual familiarity with him in the rest of the epic is indeed 
striking. Krsna begins his answer to Arjuna’s doubts by stressing the need to fulfill one’s role 
in society and asserting that, since the self (atman) is eternal and indestructible, it does not 
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die with the body and so, since death is not final, there is no need to grieve over the imminent 
deaths in battle. He then goes on to affirm that all activity is a sacrifice if undertaken cor- 
rectly, in a spirit of detachment, thus incorporating both sacrifice and renunciation within 
the context of life in the world; actions as such have no particular effect, provided one acts 
without interest in the result, and indeed actions are in reality performed by the gunas, the 
constituents of nature, which are completely separate from the dtman. Other themes which 
Krsna explores are Brahman, the self-discipline of yoga, the nature of the supreme deity and 
his attributes, and loyal service (bhakti) to the deity; the Bhagavad-gita thus synthesizes into 
an overall theistic framework various strands of thought then current, while drawing most 
heavily on the Upanisads. 

The climax of the Bhagavad-gita comes in the theophany in the eleventh chapter, where 
Krsna reveals to Arjuna his universal, terrifying form, which produces in Arjuna the response 
of humble adoration and penitence for his former casual attitude (soon to be resumed). In 
the remaining chapters, which contain a variety of topics, there is a gradual return to the 
theme of devotion or bhakti, which reaches its climax in Krsna’s declaration of his attach- 
ment (bhakti) to Arjuna and the promise that by his grace he can be reached and entered 
into. This way of devotion is available to all, unlike the way of knowledge, which few can 
achieve, or the way of action without attachment, and so is superior to either. It is worth 
noting that Krsna presents himself in the Bhagavad-gitad as the supreme, identical to or more 
often superior to Brahman and that there is no real trace of his identification with Visnu, 
either directly or as avatdra. 

The substantial transformation in the view of Krsna which we find in the Harivamsa 
(which revolves around the figure of Krsna) is undoubtedly one of the most pivotal innova- 
tions in the history of Hinduism. Here for the first time is presented Krsna the child hero of 
the forests in Vrndavana and protector of cows, the figure who over the centuries is to become 
the adorable infant, the cowherd and the lover of the cowgirls (gopis). Although there may 
be occasional hints of this facet of his nature in the Mahabharata (but this is debatable), the 
Harivamsa provides the first connected account of this and other aspects of his life, such as 
the taming of the water snake Kaliya (55-56), his lifting of Mount Govardhana in defiance of 
Indra, whose continuing decline is still more marked in other episodes (60-61), the killing of 
his evil uncle Kamsa (72-76), the attack on Mathura by Jarasamdha (80-82) and the move 
from Mathura to the new city of Dvaraka (84 and 93). Equally, his older brother Balarama, 
who appears in only a minor role in the Mahabharata, is now a much more important figure 
and there is much about the youthful exploits of the two brothers. The other members of their 
clan are still presented in the HarivamSa as being generally ignorant of Krsna’s divine nature, 
in which it contrasts with later narrations in, for example, the Visnu and Bhdgavata Puranas. 


The Ramayana 


In the Ramdyana Rama is, of course, central and its portrayal of him as the Ksatriya ideal or 
prince and warrior prompts the understanding of Rama as an avatara of Visnu and even- 
tually as supreme deity himself precisely through dharma; an alternative view stresses the 
theme of the divine king in Indian thought as the key to Rama’s divinity (on this view, pre- 
sent from the earliest phases of the epic). In the core narrative, the second to sixth books, 
Rama is presented as the outstanding martial figure (often compared to Indra, the divine 
warrior) whose adherence to ethical values is equally outstanding (he is frequently called 
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“the best of upholders of dharma”), a basically human but exemplary figure. As his moral 
elevation is emphasized, various episodes of the original story receive a moralistic gloss, in 
order to eliminate the possibility of moral lapses on his part; so, for example, his killing of 
the vdnara chief Valin while the latter is fighting his brother Sugriva, with whom Rama has 
made a pact, is given an elaborate justification, as are his martial activities to protect the her- 
mits while they go about their religious activities (basically in terms of his duty as a prince 
to uphold law and order). Similarly, the comparison with Indra gives way to an identification 
with Visnu, first seen at the conclusion of the sixth book — a later expansion — where various 
gods, led by Brahma, gather to reveal his divinity to Rama (6.105). This recognition is, how- 
ever, expressed in terms of identity and not yet as incarnation. 

The increasing veneration shown to Rama is then reflected in the first and seventh books, 
which include not only material presenting Rama as divine but also narratives enhancing 
the status of his opponent Ravana and so indirectly of Rama, the only person able to defeat 
him. The purpose of the first book is to narrate Rama’s birth, youthful exploits, and marriage, 
and generally to provide a framework for the narrative; at the gods’ request, Visnu agrees 
to become incarnate as DaSaratha’s four sons as the only means of destroying Ravana, the 
evil king of Lanka. The last book is set in Ayodhya after Rama’s victorious return to rule in 
Ayodhya but the first half details Ravana’s genealogy and his misdeeds before his encounter 
with Rama (making him into an adversary of the gods), while the rest of the book deals 
with events after Rama’s installation; these include Rama reluctantly ordering Sita’s exile to 
Valmiki’s hermitage (placing public opinion above his own feelings for his wife) and the birth 
of the twins, Kusa and Lava, at Valmiki’s hermitage. Eventually, after a long and prosperous 
reign, described in ideal terms, Rama settles the kingdom on his sons and publicly immolates 
himself in the river Sarayu (thus returning to his form as Visnu). 

Whereas the Mahabharata narrative of Krsna was next developed in a supplement to it, 
the Harivamsa, the account of Rama in the R@mdyana is developed in the Puranas and in 
the later Sanskrit Ramdyanas. Thus, for example, the Kuirma Purdna account contains the 
important theological development of the illusory Sita created by Agni before she is seized by 
Ravana, thus safeguarding the real Sita’s purity; this motif then occurs also in the Adhyatma 
Ramayana, Tulsidas’s Ramcaritmdnas and elsewhere. The later Sanskrit Ramdyana give 
a Vedantin slant to the emerging bhakti emphasis; the Yogavasistha, though claiming to 
be by Valmiki, also asserts that it is the twelfth telling of the story and lays considerable 
stress on Rama as a liberated being (jivanmukta) in a unique blend of abstract philosophy 
and vivid narrative, while the Adhyatma Ramdyana teaches a form of Advaita Vedanta 
combined with belief in Rama’s saving grace and also incorporates the Ramagitd, perhaps 
the first significant attempt to give Rama a teaching role analogous to Krsna’s. Already in 
the Adhyadtma Ramayana we see a motif which is common in many later retellings, that those 
killed by Rama are thereby blessed. The first version of the Ramdyana in a regional language 
is Kampan’s Tamil Irdmdvataram, appearing in the wake of the impassioned bhakti poetry of 
the Alvars; already in this there is something of the emphasis on the name of Rama which 
becomes so significant later. In North India, the first major adaptation is that into Bengali by 
Krttibas but the Hindi Ramcaritmdnas of Tulssdas has become much the best known, notable 
for its vision of Rama’s righteous rule and the saving power of his name, as well as for its use 
as the base text for the Ramlila, a dramatic enactment of the story staged annually by local 
communities across much of North India. 
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Doctrinal Developments 


Krsna and Rama are the most widely worshipped of the avataras of Visnu but the avatara 
concept as such only begins to emerge in the later stages of development of the epics, even 
though the Bhagavad-gita is commonly regarded as proclaiming the basic rationale for Visnu’s 
“descents,” when Krsna declares that he incarnates himself in age after age to destroy the 
wicked and to protect the righteous (4.5—8). Indeed, didactic parts of the Mahabharata list 
just four or six of Visnu’s “manifestations” (pradurbhdva, the term it uses rather than the 
later term avatdra), while the Ramayana shows no awareness of the concept. The fish, mat- 
sya, which saved Manu from a great deluge is identified with Brahma in the Mahabharata 
(3.195), just as in the Ramayana (6.105) the boar which raises the earth from the waters is 
Brahma; their identification with Visnu comes later. The exploits of Rama Jamadagnya (later 
known more commonly as Parasurama) are given some prominence in the Mahabharata 
and he also occurs in an episode in the first book of the Ramayana where he is worsted by 
the young Rama DaSarathi. The Mahabharata also lists Vamana, the dwarf, and Narasimha 
(12.326 and 337) and predicts the future avatdara, Kalkin (3.188-—189). In the version of the 
Vamana myth found in the Ramdyana (1.28.2—11), Visnu presents the three worlds that he 
has regained to Indra, who by implication is still superior to him. 

The lists of Visnu’s manifestations occur within the didactic portions (primarily books 
12-13), which also contain a significant amount of material relating to the emergence of 
Vaisnavism as such, as well as a certain amount of broadly philosophic material. The process 
of fusion of Narayana with Visnu is under way by now; whereas the story of Markandeya 
entering the mouth of Narayana and seeing the whole universe inside his body (3.186) uses 
only the name Narayana and there is no hint of his identity with Visnu or Krsna Vasudeva, in 
the Narayana (12.32 1-339) from chapter 328 onwards the name Visnu is often used instead 
of Narayana, while elsewhere it is often stated that Arjuna and Krsna are Nara and Narayana, 
who are ancient rsis, sages, and also divine beings noted for the eternality and perfection of 
their friendship. The Narayantya is the main but relatively late passage (probably no earlier 
than the third century cz) on worship of Narayana and is clearly a composite text: the first 
six chapters form a complex sequence of emboxed narratives, while the remaining chapters 
contain a series of subsequent expansions. With its doctrine of the fourfold nature of the 
supreme being, it presents the formative stages of the Paficaratra system, which appears to 
have stood somewhat outside the mainstream of orthodoxy. 

The text declares that the supreme deity Narayana is gracious to those who are sin- 
gle-mindedly devoted to him and that they attain the highest goal, which is Vasudeva, thus 
bringing into relationship with Narayana the name Vasudeva which is elsewhere regarded 
as a patronymic of Krsna. Narayana explains to his devotee, the ancient seer Narada, that 
Vasudeva is the supreme purusa, the inner ruler of everyone, Narayana himself being the 
ordainer of the universe and the creator. Much of the first six chapters of the text presents the 
doctrine of the inaccessibility of the supreme deity through the story of Narada’s journey to 
a mysterious white continent, svetadvipa, inhabited by white beings who worship Narayana, 
who is invisible to all except his exclusive devotees. The worshippers are called by various 
names, Bhagavata, Satvata, Ekantin, and Paficaratra (the variety no doubt indicating the 
existence of differing groups, the Bhagavatas no doubt being the worshippers of Krsna as 
bhagavat, the lord), and overall the impression is of several originally separate trends that are 
in the process of merging. 
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Doctrinally too the Narayaniya shows a blend of Upanisadic monism, dualistic elements 
similar to Samkhya and Yoga, and Brahmanical ritualism, with the devotional worship of a 
personal deity — through a synthesis of several separate passages — and assigning a higher 
value to ritual and asceticism than in the comparable synthesis presented in the slightly 
earlier Bhagavad-gitd. Virtually every mention of the term Paficaratra occurs within the 
Narayaniya, which is also the only part of the Mahabharata where the theory of the vyihas, 
the divine expansions, is presented in detail. This represents an adaptation of the story of 
Krsna and his relatives to a cosmogonic perspective. Beneath Visnu-Narayana, the immu- 
table ultimate deity, are the four vyiihas, who take charge of creation: Vasudeva, presented 
as superior to the other three, gives rise to Samkarsana from whom emanates Pradyumna 
(who, however, in the Yadava lineage is Krsna’s son), who in turn fathers Aniruddha. After 
this the gross creation commences through the agency of Brahma, but all activity belongs 
to the four divine forms, who are also assimilated to the tattvas, constituent principles of 
Samkhya. This theory seems to have evolved around the first to second century ce concur- 
rently with the avatara theory, which in the long run becomes more popular. Although the 
developed Paficaratra system is mainly concerned with ritual practice, there is surprisingly 
little about this aspect in the Mahabharata. 


Samkhya and Yoga 


These two long books of the Mahabharata in which Bhisma propounds his advice to Yudhisthira 
contain a substantial amount of teaching which can broadly be called philosophical, of which 
the largest part is related to the later Samkhya and Yoga systems, but there are also passages 
relating to a number of other approaches; these are mostly to be found in the third section of 
the Santiparvan, called the Moksadharmaparvan (12.168—353). In addition, there are similar 
passages elsewhere in the Mahabharata, most obviously the Bhagavad-gita, but also the reca- 
pitulation of it which Krsna delivers to Arjuna after the battle (the Anugita, 14.16—50), an 
early such passage attributed to the mythical sage Sanatsujata (the Sanatsujatiya, 5.43—45) 
and a few others. In contrast, neither Samkhya nor Yoga occur in the Ramayana. While in the 
Mahabharata the concept of karma as the determinant of human destiny is on the whole the 
dominant one, the prevalence of other views about this, not uncommonly in the narrative 
and even occasionally in the didactic parts, is worth noting. In various passages fate (daiva, 
etc.), time, death, nature and one’s own nature are each regarded as the supreme principle; 
ideas were still evidently in flux and indeed we see here the more popular equivalent of the 
ferment of ideas recorded in the Upanisads. 

More traditional practices are still advocated and even deliberately contrasted with 
the philosophical approaches labeled Samkhya and Yoga (which in any case are emerg- 
ing trends rather than definite systems — the terms may at times mean no more than 
theory and practice respectively) or with developing Vaisnava theism. For example, in one 
passage (12.189-193), Bhisma declares that japa, the murmuring of Vedic verses, con- 
stitutes a way of life belonging to the Vedic tradition and distinct from SAamkhya and Yoga 
— which he has treated successively in the two preceding chapters — and he emphasizes 
that someone practicing japa selflessly is equal to a Yogin in achievements; the passage is 
clearly intended to defend this traditional practice from the challenge of the newer ideas. 
Again, immediately after the Nardyaniya — and so in implicit contrast to it — comes an epi- 
sode designed to extol the merits of living on the grain gleaned after harvest (12.340-353, 
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cf. 3.245-247). Other passages tackle the emerging ethical and religious issues of nonvi- 
olence (ahimsd), vegetarianism, and veneration of the cow (e.g. 12.253-256, 257, 260- 
262 and 264, and 13.115-117). 

Several teachers are cited in the Moksadharmaparvan as teaching some form of Samkhya, 
but the doctrines attributed to them vary and are not necessarily specific to Samkhya; three 
of these teachers are often referred to later as important precursors of the developed system 
(Kapila, Asuri, and Paficasikha). However, most epic descriptions of Samkhya are not by 
Samkhya teachers but report their views. Although consequently these passages are not pri- 
mary sources for knowledge about the system, they do include ideas then current and may 
well have been composed during the period when Samkhya schools were emerging. Indeed, 
Samkhya had not assumed its later distinctive shape even by the end of the epic period; the 
nearest approach to the classical system is found in the very late Anugita, which also incor- 
porates significant Yoga elements. One early passage (12.187, 12.239-—240) contains a syn- 
thesis of ancient cosmological speculations and yogic theories of evolution. Other passages 
mention three types of Samkhya thinkers — those who accept just 24 categories, those who 
accept 25, and those who accept 26, the last being the supreme deity — but mostly the ver- 
sions of Samkhya found in the Mahabharata are nontheistic, unlike Yoga. The clearest theistic 
version is found in the Bhagavad-gita. 

Yoga and Yogins occur quite widely in the Mahabharata in contexts which suggest 
a wider and to some extent a different understanding of the terms than that found in 
classical Yoga. Also, the older practice of tapas and that of Yoga are often linked (but 
are often seen just as effective means to gain worldly ends). However, by the time of the 
Ndardayaniya, tapas and Yoga are both being subordinated to bhakti, with Narayana identi- 
fying himself as the goal of Yoga proclaimed in Yoga texts (12.326.65), while the juxtapo- 
sition of Samkhya and Yoga has become a commonplace in the Nardyaniya, whereas they 
are more distinct and even contrasted in earlier passages. In all the Yoga passages there is a 
strong emphasis on discipline and control of the senses; the supernatural powers to which 
they lead should be avoided by the true Yogin, for the proper goal is the attainment of the 
state of Brahman or union with the one. Yoga practice, as presented in the Mahabharata, 
comprises four main aspects of general preparations through moral conduct; diet, pos- 
ture and surroundings; breath-control; and withdrawal of the senses, concentration and 
meditation. Although Isvara, the supreme deity, is recognized, he is not active and tends 
to be equated with the self in its enlightened state. Two striking aspects of Yoga in the 
Mahabharata are the concern with techniques of dying and the use of the imagery of 
light. These are sometimes combined as in the death of Drona, where he resorts to Yoga, 
becomes a light, and ascends to heaven, so that it seems to those below that there are two 
suns in the sky (7.165.35-—40). In addition to this more obviously philosophical material 
in its third section, the Sdntiparvan also contains in its first two sections much material 
that, in the context of its broadly practical purpose, also has religious implications. These 
two sections focus on and take their names from the duties of kings, rajadharma, and 
what is allowable in hard times, a@paddharma, both incorporating the term dharma with 
its meanings of morality and tradition. The second in particular has had considerable 
influence on later Hinduism through its accommodation of theory — for example, that 
Brahmans should only teach — with actual practice — that in reality they follow a wider 
range of occupations in order to earn a living. 
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Later Influence 


The influence of the epics on later Hinduism, and more generally on Indian culture as a 
whole, is shown not only by the summaries of the stories of Rama and Krsna in the Puranas 
and by the later Sanskrit Raémdayanas that have already been briefly mentioned but also in 
pure literature, art and theater right up to the present day. Indeed, the impact extends more 
widely still, since the Jain universal history makes the Krsna a story a model for much of 
its structure, while versions of the Rama story are found in both Buddhist and Jain texts in 
India and spread throughout Southeast Asia and as far as China and Japan, with the story on 
occasion being localized in the individual cultures (this is seen most obviously in Thailand, 
where the Thai kings were frequently called Rama and the Thai capital was named Ayutthiya 
after Rama’s Ayodhya), and many plays on the Rama and Pandava stories are performed in 
the Wayang Kulit puppet theater of Java. The plots of much of classical Sanskrit literature are 
drawn from one or other of the epics (and even now modern Indian writers not infrequently 
draw on them). Sculptural representations are found on temples in North India from perhaps 
as early as the fifth century ce and one of the most famous examples of South Indian art is 
the carving, covering a massive granite outcrop, of Arjuna’s Penance or the Descent of the 
Ganga from the Mahabharata carved at Mamallapuram in the middle of the seventh century. 
Scenes drawn specifically from the Mahabharata and Ramayana (not simply of the Rama and 
Krsna stories) are carved on the outer walls of temples in many regions and at many periods. 
Miniature painters in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries frequently illustrated episodes 
from the epics, under both Mughal and Rajput patronage, with several complete illustrated 
manuscripts being produced, some on a very lavish scale. 

Adaptations of both epics into modern Indian languages were commonly among the first 
significant works to be produced in each language; in all of these adaptations the religious 
aspects are given greater prominence and the original heroic emphasis is correspondingly 
reduced. The earliest examples come from the Dravidian languages of South India but in due 
course, from about the fifteenth century, adaptations in the languages of North India fol- 
lowed. Their importance to the culture as a whole is clearly demonstrated by the fact that the 
great Mughal emperor Akbar commissioned translations of both into Persian in the 1580s as 
part of his strategy for understanding his subjects, just as the guru of the Marathi nationalist 
leader, Sivaji, used the Ramayana story in the service of Maratha nationalism against Muslim 
rule in the seventeenth century. The popularity of the serializations shown on Indian televi- 
sion (the Ramayana a in 1987-1988, the Mahabharata in 1989-1990) and subsequently 
made available on video (and so accessible to Hindus abroad as well) has been enormous, 
but one of the most striking features about them was the extent to which their format was 
dictated by traditional religious values and thus the viewing of them was treated as a form 
of worship; much of the style and presentation of the R@mdyana serial was based on that of 
the Ramlila, that traditional community-based dramatic presentation of the story which is 
performed annually in so many locations across North India and which has clearly played so 
major a part in the popularity of the Rama story and in particular in its broad appeal beyond 
sectarian boundaries. It is no surprise, therefore, that various political parties have appropri- 
ated the Rama story and in particular the concept of Rama (ramardjya, Rama’s righteous 
rule) for their own purposes, from the Ram Rajya Parishad through to the Bharatiya Janata 
Party and the Ramjanmabhumi agitation. 

As the vital link between the Vedas, commonly regarded as the source of authority within 
Hinduism, and the popular forms of Hinduism first found in the Puranas and still current 
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today, the two Sanskrit epics have played a significant role in shaping that family of religions. 
The designation of the Mahabharata as the “fifth Veda” makes a claim both to continuity and 
to the authoritativeness of the Vedas — an authority which also includes a claim to compre- 
hensiveness (as in the assertion quoted at the beginning of this chapter). This continuity is 
also implicit in the belief that the Mahabharata was first recited by Vyasa (“arranger”), the 
sage whom tradition regards as the compiler of the Vedas and often the composer of the 
Puranas. The equivalent for the R@mdyana is the tradition, recorded late in its development 
at the beginning of the first book, that its author Valmiki is granted a vision of Brahma, the 
creator deity, who commissions him to compose the story of the ideal person, Rama, just 
identified as such by the sage Narada. 

This continuity lies not only in the extended period over which both epics were growing 
to their present dimensions but also in the way that both were taken up by all succeeding 
periods both culturally and religiously, so that they have become part of the very fabric of 
the culture. Indeed, they have been used not only in support of traditional orthodoxy, as one 
might expect, but also by many marginalized groups who have found a special affinity with 
one of their characters; for example, Sita’s trials have enabled women to air the problem 
of a husband’s neglect, Ravana’s defiance of the establishment has been glorified by some 
South Indians and some outcaste groups, and Valmiki has become central to the beliefs of 
one untouchable group. Such selective appropriation of the epic narratives serves to under- 
line both their richness and their flexibility. Yet the position of the epics within Hindu culture 
is even more basic than that: A. K. Ramanujan’s assertion that no Indian ever hears the 
Ramayana story for the first time conveys the very real truth, applicable to both epics, that 
their stories and their characters are integral to every Hindu’s consciousness. 
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CHAPTER 6 
The Puranas 


Freda Matchett 


At the end of her introduction to Purdna Perennis Wendy Doniger, as editor, invites her readers 
“to sally forth into the living jungle of texts known as Puranas” (Doniger 1993, xii). There is 
a hint of danger in the metaphor, and a suggestion that selection is necessary here if one is to 
find the path through the jungle. Even without such a metaphor, however, there are several 
features of the Puranas which would instill caution into anyone proposing to study them. It 
is not only that they are vast in extent and miscellaneous in content. They offer information 
about themselves which is strangely at odds with their perceived actuality. First of all, their 
best known examples announce that the Puranas are 18 in number, but in reality, there are 
far more: Ludo Rocher’s standard work on them lists 82 by name without making any claim 
that this number is exhaustive. Moreover, the Purana are not the homogeneous group of 
texts which a number as small as 18 might lead one to expect. They are not simply a Hindu 
genre: there are Jaina Puranas also. They are not simply a Sanskrit phenomenon either: there 
are Puranas in many Indian vernaculars, some of them translated from Sanskrit originals 
and others composed from the start in the vernacular. 

Secondly, the Puranas as define themselves as paricalaksana, having five characteristic 
topics, yet an eminent Indian scholar has estimated that these topics “occupy less than three 
percent of the extant Maha Puranas” (Kane 1977, 841). Thirdly, there is a discrepancy bet- 
ween the way in which the Puranas classify themselves and their actual contents. A fourth 
problem arises, not from the Puranas’ statements about themselves, but from their present 
existence in printed and bound editions. In this form they give the impression of being books, 
intended for reading, commentary, and annotation, but originally they would have been 
more accurately described as performances, intended to be seen, heard, and enjoyed. Unless 
some appreciation of this is present, today’s reader of the Puranas fails to understand them. 
A closer examination of these four issues will now be made, beginning with the last one, then 
dealing with the other three in the order in which they have just been mentioned. In some 
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cases, this may uncover more problems rather than offering solutions, but it should convey to 
the reader that the study of the Puranas is a challenging and rewarding field. 


Books or Performances? 


The difference between the Puranas’ oral origins and their current existence as books is one 
which continues to create misunderstandings as to their nature and purpose. It is hard to 
remember that the text which the reader sees is not a fixed entity deliberately intended by a 
writer or group of writers (although it is possible that the Bhadgavata is an exception here; cf. 
Hardy 1990, 76; Doniger 1993, 127), but something fluid, a snapshot of a river of tradition, 
made up of many tributaries, which might look very different if the shot had been taken 
further up or downstream. 

Like the Mahabharata, the Puranas as are generally thought by scholars to have been first 
recited by siitas, bards who attended ksatriya leaders and provided them with inspiration and 
entertainment in the form of stories of their ancestors. According to Vayu 1.31—32: 


svadharma esa siittasya sadbhir drstah purdtanaih / devatanadm rsinadm ca rajnam camitatejasam 
// vamsanadm dhdranam karyam srutanadm ca mahadtmanadm / itihdsapurdnaesu dista ye 
brahmavadibhih // (The siita’s special duty as perceived by good men of old was to preserve the 
genealogies of gods, rishis and most glorious kings, the traditions of great men, which are dis- 
played by those who declare sacred lore in the Itihasas and Puranas.) (Pargiter’s translation, 
Pargiter 1972, 15; cf. Padma 5.1.27-28). 


A good deal of the material which is known today as making up the Puranas must have cir- 
culated orally for centuries in the repertoires of such men as these, no doubt in the form of 
short pieces which they would combine together in longer sequences, adapting their material 
to suit their audiences. 

Almost all the Puranas are said to have the Sita (either Lomaharsana or his son Ugrasravas) 
as their overall narrator, even though his chief task is sometimes — as in, for example, the 
Bhdagavata — to introduce a previous narrator from whom he has heard the story. But the Sita 
is not seen as the composer of the Purana, which has a more exalted origin. According to 
Matsya 53.34, it was Brahma who first proclaimed the one Puranas of a billion slokas. This 
was mediated to the human world by Visnu in the form of Vyasa, who condensed the divine 
text into a shorter version and divided it into 18. 

This theory of divine origin shows that the Puranas regard themselves as religious texts 
with an importance equal to that of the Vedas; they are vedasammita (Vayu 1.11, 4.12). At 
some point in their transmission they became carriers of Vedic values, used by brahmans for 
three main purposes: to make the brahmanic ideology accessible to a wider public, to draw 
popular myths, rituals and practices into the framework of this ideology, and to create a syn- 
thesis between the varndramadharma which gave society its norms and the sramana-derived 
values of the renouncer. Although they were still performed to entertain their audiences, 
there was now a stronger didactic purpose behind their recitation. Like the weekend newspa- 
pers of the West at the end of the twentieth century, they were telling their hearers not only 
how to live but also how to see the world. 

In spite of this strong didactic character, the Puranas are not the monologues one might 
expect. They have a dialogic structure which conveys something of the interaction between 
narrator and audience which took place in the days when they were performances rather than 
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books. All the Puranas have a respondent as well as a narrator — or perhaps he should be given 
the more active title of questioner, since he requests information, changes the direction of the 
narrative, determines the amount of detail which the narrator provides, and generally helps to 
shape the course of the Puranas (cf. Bailey 1995, 75-77). Moreover, there are hierarchies of 
interlocutors, and other pairs besides the chief narrator and respondent are employed to intro- 
duce the stories and other types of material which are embedded in the main narratives or major 
didactic passages. The Puranic narratives are of various kinds. Some are creation myths found 
also in the Mahabharata, such as the churning of the Ocean of Milk (Mbh.1.15.4—17.30; Visnu 
1.9) or the raising of the earth from beneath the cosmic waters (Mbh. 3.100.19; Makandeya 
47.2-14; Padma 1.3.25b—52a; 5.3.20b-52a; Varaha 2.21-26; Visnu 4.1—52). Others are 
stories of kings and princes which augment the Puranic genealogies. Others again are stories 
of gods or goddesses: Krsna has a full-scale biography in Bhagavata 10-11, Brahmavaivarta 4 
(Srt Krsnajanmakhanda), Padma (Patadlakhanda 69-99), and Visnu 5, while much “biograph- 
ical” information about Siva and his family is given in various parts of the Siva and the Skanda. 
There are also stories celebrating the power of bhakti, e.g. Visnu’s deliverance of Ambarisa from 
the wrath of Durvasas (Bhdgavata 9.4.15—15.27), as well as others which present violations of 
dharma which are not to be followed, e.g. Visnu 3.18.52—94, which tells of King Satadhanu, who 
has to suffer a number of animal rebirths as a consequence of talking with a heretic (pdsanda), 
and is only reborn eventually as a man through the loyalty of his virtuous wife. 

In spite of their awareness of their own religious significance, there is no indication that the 
Puranas were ever like the Vedas in being memorized as exactly as possible for word-perfect 
transmission from one generation to the next. On the contrary, their nature as performances 
and the audience participation which is symbolized by the respondent/questioner meant that 
they preserved the core of their message by continually changing, perhaps incorporating the 
praises of a newly-built temple (e.g. the celebration of the Strya temple at Konarka in Brahma 
28), referring to some important event in the life of the society around them (as Visnu 3.17 
may refer to the expulsion of Buddhists from the region of the Narmada), or showing changes 
in the religious affiliation of the group which was transmitting the text (e.g. the Karma 
appears to be a Pasupata reworking of what was originally a Paficaratra text). To quote Gior- 
gio Bonazzoli, “the Purana-s grow like trees: old branches are pruned, things are transformed 
or removed, new blossoms appear, things are added and the result is a continuously changing 
living reality, always equal to itself although always different” (Bonazzoli 1983, 101). 

Yet however much one may stress their oral origins or the fluidity of their transmission, 
the Puranas in their present form undoubtedly exist as books. Some of them contain passages 
(e.g. Matsya 53) which praise such activities as making copies of them in whole or in part, 
or giving away such copies to others, so it is obvious that this transition from oral to written 
transmission met with no suspicion or disapproval. There is no information as to when it 
took place. Indeed, the whole question of dating the Puranas in their earliest oral or written 
forms, is attended by daunting uncertainties. It is not a question which interests the Puranas 
themselves: as far as they are concerned, they all come into being at the same time as a result 
of Vyasa’s work in each dvdparayuga as it rolls round (Visnu 3.3.5—21). If one looks to texts 
other than the Puranas, the earliest known appearance of the word Purana, as a name for a 
literary genre, is in Atharvaveda 11.7.24, and it occurs several times, both in the singular and 
the plural, in the Mahabharata, but there is little to indicate the nature of these Puranas or to 
link them with those which exist today. 
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Rocher’s examples of attempts to date the Puranas show how twentieth-century scholars 
have tried to put specific dates upon texts in spite of appreciating the difficulties involved. 
He himself concludes: “I submit that it is not possible to set a specific date for any Purana as 
a whole” (Rocher 1986, 103). Maybe one need not be totally agnostic. It would be hard to 
disagree, for instance, with Hardy’s view that “the most reasonable date” for the Bhadgavata 
is “the ninth or early tenth century” (Hardy 1983, 488). Yet Hardy shares Rocher’s general 
view in that he declares “On the whole it is meaningless to speak of ‘the date’ of a Sanskrit 
Purana, because many generations of bards, etc., have been involved in the accumulation of 
material which at some stage has been given a name...” (1983, 486). 


The Great Eighteen 


Several of the essays in Purana Perennis spell out the diversity of Puranic literature. John Cort 
gives “An Overview of the Jaina Puranas” (Doniger 1993, 185-206), saying that “a list of all 
the known Jaina Puranas would total about several hundred” (1993, 185). A. K. Ramanujan 
discusses what he calls the “folk Puranas,” of which he says the best known are the Tamil 
sthalapuranas studied by David Shulman (Doniger 1993, 101). Shulman himself draws 
attention to vernacular Puranas by comparing an episode from the Sanskrit Bhagavatapurdna 
with the same episode as told in the fifteenth-century Telugu Maha-Bhdgavatam (Doniger 
1993, 121-157). Friedhelm Hardy also draws upon sthalapurdnas (“local Puranas,” as he 
calls them elsewhere, Hardy 1990, 77), both Sanskrit and vernacular, in order to illustrate 
“the Puranic process” (1990, 159-182). The only type of Purana which is not discussed at 
some point in Purdna Perennis is the caste-Purdna (e.g. the Malla and the Kalika which are 
the subject of Das 1968). 

The point that I wish to make by referring to these studies of Puranic diversity is that 
concentration on the 18 texts which have a special place in the brahmanical Sanskrit tra- 
dition involves a considerable limitation of one’s horizons as far as the whole Puranic field 
is concerned. Because I am writing just one short chapter, rather than a whole book, most 
of what I say will be concerned with this more limited field. Yet it is important to remember 
the wider horizon — not least because it demonstrates the audacity of the claim made by 
the Brahmanical paurdnikas to have produced the “great,” i.e. normative and authoritative, 
examples of Puranic literature. 

Before discussing the nature of this claim it would be as well to look at the names of the 
Eighteen. The following list is given in Visnu 3.6.20-24: 


Brahma Brahmavaivarta 
Padma Linga 

Visnu Varaha 

Siva Skanda 
Bhagavata Vamana 
Narada Karma 
Markandeya Matsya 

Agni Garuda 


Bhavisya Brahmanda 
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This list coincides exactly with that which the Muslim scholar al-Biriini (973-1048 cer) says 
was read to him from the Visnu. It is almost identical with that given in Matsya 53.13-53, 
the only difference being that Vayu appears in the latter instead of Siva. There are other lists 
also, with slight variations, and even a completely different list which al-Birtini claims to have 
heard in addition to the one from the Visnu (Rocher 1986, 32—33), but on the whole the list is 
generally agreed. The discrepancy between Siva and Vayu is explained in Skanda 5.3.1.33-34 
by saying that these are two names for the same Purana (Rocher 1986, 33). Another possible 
explanation is that there was some confusion between the two because one of the sections 
of the Siva is called the Vayaviyasamhitd. Besides these 19 Puranas, there is another text 
which is sometimes ranked with them. This is the Harivamsa, a supplement (khila) of the 
Mahabharata which is Puranic rather than epic in its content and tone and contains much 
material which has close parallels in some Puranas. Nevertheless, I shall continue to refer to 
this group of Puranas 18 in number, because they see themselves as 18. 

Occasionally these 18 Puranas are styled Mahd@purdnas (Bhdgavata 12.7.10,22; Visnu 
3.6.24), as though singling them out from a general corpus and conferring a special status 
upon them. Sometimes the 18 “major Puranas” are contrasted with 18 “minor Puranas” 
(upapurdnas; cf. Brahmavaivarta 4.132. 10,22), but there is far less agreement as to the names 
of the latter than there is for the mahdpurdnas. Rocher discusses the two categories and 
concludes that the distinction between them is purely artificial, because “there is no basic 
difference between the mahdpurdna as on the one hand and the upapurana as on the other” 
(Rocher 1986, 69). 

However, it may be that the number 18 was not intended originally to single out a par- 
ticularly weighty group of Puranas from the rest. Originally it may have been a statement 
about the Puranas generally. There were 18 Puranas, just as there were 18 parvans in the 
Mahabharata, 18 chapters in the Bhagavadgata, 18 days of the Mahabharata battle, and 
18 armies fighting in it. In other words, the “18-ness” of the Puranas may be a symbol 
of their close connection with the Mahabharata. There are other signs of such a connec- 
tion: almost all the Brahmanical Sanskrit Puranas begin, as the Mahabharata does, with a 
conversation between the Bard (Sita) and the rsis of the Naimisa forest. Without exception, 
their standard meter is that of the Mahabharata, the sloka. This, of course, is not peculiar to 
the Mahabharata — indeed the Ramayana claims that its composer Valmiki invented the sloka 
(Ram 1.2). But while the Ramayana introduces its speeches with metrical formulas which are 
part of its essential structure, the Puranas follow the Mahabharata in using “prose formulae ... 
of the type arjuna uvaca and rsaya ticuh ... and so on” (Goldman 1984, 17). Their reputed 
author, Vyasa, is held to be the composer of the Mahabharata also. They almost all employ 
the Mahabharata’s introductory verse, applying to themselves the title Java that it uses for the 
Mahabharata. 

The exact meaning of this claim is not certain. Do the Puranas regard themselves as some 
kind of extension to the Mahabharata? Perhaps: they extend and systematize its mythic chro- 
nology, and retell many of its myths. But the human beings who appear in Puranic stories do 
not struggle to understand and follow dharma in the manner of the Mahabharata’s protago- 
nists. They are for the most part exemplars or opponents of bhakti who play stereotyped roles in 
relation to the Supreme God whom they adore or defy. Perhaps what the Puranas are claiming 
is that they complement the Mahabharata in some way, making up together the itihdsapurana 
which is necessary to augment the Veda (Mbh 1.1.204; 1.2.235/Vayu 1.200-201). 
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The “Five Characteristic Topics” 


In the preface to his Visnupurdna (the first translation of a Purana into English, originally 
published in 1840), H. H. Wilson said that “that which has five characteristic topics” (his 
translation of paficalaksana) meant that the contents of a Purana were: 


1. Primary creation, or cosmogony; 2. Secondary creation, or the destruction and renovation 
of worlds, including chronology; 3. Genealogy of gods and patriarchs; 4. Reigns of the Manus, 
or periods called Manvantaras; and 5. History, or such particulars as have been preserved of the 
princes of the solar and lunar races, and of their descendants to modern times. (Wilson 1961, iv) 


This translation puts an explanatory gloss on the lines which are found in several Puranas: 


sargas ca pratisargas ca vamso manvantarani ca / vamsdanucaritam ceti purdnam paficalaksanam // 
(Vayu 4.10b—1 1a; cf. Matsya 53.65bce; Visnu 3.6.25,27). 


Most scholars since Wilson’s time have more or less followed his translation. Yet there are 
difficulties in it. Sarga is undoubtedly “creation” and manvantardni “periods called Man- 
vantaras,” but the other three items are more problematic. One might expect pratisarga to 
mean “counter-creation,” i.e. “destruction,” rather than “secondary creation.” Indeed, 
Willibald Kirfel, whose attempt to constitute a text which represented the earliest form of 
the paricalaksana material was as influential in 1927 as Wilson’s work had been almost a 
century earlier, stated that this was the most obvious meaning of the word (Kirfel 1979, 
xxxvii; he draws upon the Prapaficahrdaya and Vacaspatimisra’s Samkhyatattvakaumud?). But 
he found it difficult to accept this meaning, because it did not occur in any of the texts which 
made up his reconstituted purdnam paricalaksanam. Instead, he relied upon two verses found 
in the Matsya and its parallels in the Padma (Matsya 8.1, Padma 1.7.68, 5.7.68; Matsya 9.6, 
Padma 1.7.85, 5.7.85) and deduced from these that, in this context, pratisarga meant “further 
creation” (Weitersch6pfung), in line with the translation offered by Wilson. 

Nevertheless, pratisarga is found in at least four Puranaic passages with the meaning 
“destruction.” In Visnu 6.1.1—2, the respondent/questioner Maitreya says that the narrator 
Parasara has told him about sarga, vamsSa, the duration of the manvantaras (manvantarasthiti), 
and vamsdnucarita, and that now he wants to hear about the dissolution of the universe. Only 
when ParaSara has given him this information does Maitreya declare that he has been told 
about sarga, pratisarga, vamsa, manvantaradni, and vamsdnucarita. In Brahmdnda 4.1.239- 
240, Vayu 100.133, and 102.132,5, pratisarga also occurs with the meaning “destruction.” 

One reason for Kirfel’s preferring the meaning “further creation” was that he thought of 
paricalaksnas indicating five successive blocks of material, so that it functioned as a kind of 
table of contents, in which pratisarga ought to stand for something that could come between 
sarga and vamsa. This seems to have been the thinking behind Wilson’s translation of the 
paricalaksana components also (and presumably the thinking of the pandits who had assisted 
Colebrooke with the translation which Wilson adopted), since he regarded vamsas “gene- 
alogy of gods and patriarchs,” which would fit in well with its position between “secondary 
creation” and “reigns of the Manus,” while vamsdnucarita was referred to “the princes of the 
solar and lunar races” whom one would expect to come later. Yet the plain meaning of vamsa 
is “genealogy” in general rather than of any particular group, and vamsdnucarita is equally 
general in its reference: “stories about those included in the genealogies.” Moreover, some 
of the passages in Kirfel’s vamsa section include stories (e.g. Vayu 65.144—-159), while his 
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vamsdanucarita section has passages in it which are purely genealogical (e.g. Vayu 88.62—-77). 
From the way in which these vamsa and vamsdanucarita laksanas are mixed together, it would 
appear that they were never intended to be taken as “sections” which could be neatly carved 
out and distinguished from each other, but rather they were seen as “strands,” interwoven 
with each other into patterns which could vary from one Purana to another. 

Today more flexible interpretations of paficalaksana are available alongside those of Kirfel 
and Wilson. Greg Bailey sees the paficalaksana scheme as marking the Puranic genre as a 
whole, and controlling the contents of individual Puranas only “in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness or fragmentation according to the empirical and ideological conditions deter- 
mining their composition and recitation” (Bailey 1995, 13 n. 7). Velcheru Narayana Rao 
sees paricalaksana as “the ideological frame that transforms whatever content is incorporated 
into that frame” (Doniger 1993, 87). It does not refer to contents of the Puranas but to the 
worldview which is imposed upon whatever contents any given Purana may have. Seen thus, 
it is of no importance that it occupies so little space in the Puranas overall: 


Since the ideas of pavicalaksana are tacitly assumed in the Brahminic worldview, they do not even 
appear in every Purana and do not constitute a sizeable length of the text even when they appear. 
(Doniger 1993, 87-88) 


Before leaving the subject of laksanas it is necessary to mention briefly the claim of the 
Bhagavata to be dasalaksana (Bhagavata 2.10.1, 12.7.9). This expanded list is more likely to 
represent a conscious self-aggrandizement on the part of the Bhagavata than a new stage in 
the development of the Puranas generally. Again, its components may be taken to indicate 
an overall perspective, rather than to function as a table of contents. In the introduction to 
his translation of the Bhagavata, Tagare lists the commentators who have assigned one of the 
dasalaksana to each of skandhas 3-12, but says that this “traditional application” is no more 
than “broadly justifiable,” since “there is so much overlapping and repetition of these topics 
beyond the Skandhas which are supposed to represent them” (Tagare 1976, xxiii—xxxiii). 


Classification Versus Contents 


Wilson was so convinced that all Puranas ought to contain five blocks of pafcalaksana 
material that he produced a theory to account for their failure to include the “five topics” 
in sufficient abundance. They were, he decided, “the partial and adulterated representatives 
of an earlier class of Puranas” (Wilson 1961, vi), embellished and altered in the interests of 
sectarianism so that they promoted the worship of one particular god, usually Visnu or Siva. 

The idea of sectarianism is one which has been imposed upon the Hindu tradition by 
Western scholars. They saw Vedic religion as the equivalent of the Western Catholic church, 
from which various “sects” had broken away, becoming “cut off” (the literal meaning of 
the Latin “sectum”) from the central core of their ancient tradition. But this model of an 
ancient rock from which segments can be separated, is not an appropriate one for Hinduism. 
Julius Lipner’s metaphor of “an ancient banyan ... an interconnected collection of trees and 
branches in which the same life-sap flows” is much more appropriate (Lipner 1994, 5), open- 
ing up a perspective in which different branches of the Hindu tradition can be linked together 
without declaring one to be a later development or breakaway from another. In other words, 
the bhakti element found in the Puranas is as ancient a rooting of this banyan as the Vedic 
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one, even though it may have taken longer to bear fruit in terms of texts and historically dis- 
cernible movements. 

Whether or not sectarianism is an appropriate word to use in this context, the Puranas 
classify themselves as belonging to three groups, each connected with one of the gunas of 
Samkhya psychocosmology and thus with one of the divinities of the trimarti. Visnu, Narada, 
Bhagavata, Garuda, Padma, and Varaha are sattvic and therefore associated with Visnu; Mat- 
sya, Karma, Linga, Siva, Skanda, and Agni are tamasic (Siva); Brahmanda, Brahmavaivarta, 
Markandeya, Bhavisya, Vamana, and Brahmd@ are rajasic (Brahma). This division is found 
in Padma 5.263.81-84, and the connection with the trimirti is given by Matsya 53.68-69 
(although these verses say that Agni, as well as Siva, is praised in the tamasic Puranas, and 
acknowledges the existence of mixed Puranas also, linked with Sarasvati). It might appear to 
strengthen Wilson’s theory that the earlier paficalaksana material had been displaced by later 
sectarian texts, but in fact this neat threefold group, assigning exactly one third of the Eigh- 
teen to each guna, is entirely artificial. 

To begin with, this is not the only self-classification given by the Puranas, although it is 
by far the best known: Rocher quotes “an alternative, fivefold subdivision, with Puranas ded- 
icated to five different gods” (Brahma, Sirya, Agni, Siva, and Visnu), found in the Skanda 
(Rocher 1986, 21). Furthermore, there are no Puranas which proclaim Brahma as the 
Supreme God, since Brahma does not appear to have been regarded in this light on any 
significant scale (cf. Biardeau 1981, 175-178). Even Wilson was not convinced that the 
Puranas listed in the rajasic division ought to be connected with Brahma, and pointed out 
that there is a Sakta tendency in some of those included in this list (e.g. Markandeya, Brah- 
mavaivarta; Wilson 1961, xii). But even if this traditional division of the Puranas is seen as 
Vaisnava, Saiva, and Sakta, it is still misleading, since there are comparatively few Puranas 
which are devoted exclusively to the worship of one deity. There are some which can be 
described unambiguously as Vaisnava (e.g. Visnu, Bhdgavata) or Saiva (e.g. Siva), but these 
are in the minority. The Matsya has passages of Vaisnava and Saiva tendency in roughly 
equal proportions; the Vamana has different portions centered upon Visnu, Siva, and Devi; 
the Kiirma, as has already been noted, shows traces of both Paficaratra and Pasupata shap- 
ing; the Brahma may be centered upon the worship of Krsna in Orissa as Jagannatha, but 
there are also passages which praise Sarya and his temple at Konarak, and Siva, worshipped 
at Ekamra; the inclusion of the Devima@hdtmya in the Markandyya suggests a Sakta tendency, 
but apart from this there is little to connect this Puranas with any divinity. 

It may be that the classification of the Puranas under the heading of the three gunas was 
never meant to affiliate them with the Great Gods of bhakti. Just as the number 18 may have 
been intended to connect them with the Mahabharata, so the division into three may have 
been a way of suggesting that the Puranas are part of the basic fabric of the cosmos, just 
as the gunas are, and just as much linked as the gunas are with its basic processes (rajas: 
creation; sattva: maintenance; tamas: destruction). Each one embodies its own version of the 
brahmanic worldview to which they all subscribe. 


The Religious Worldview of the Puranas 


When used as an adjective, the word Purana means “old.” As a noun it can mean a past event, 
ora story of past events. Therefore, the Puranas have sometimes been regarded as traditional 
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Indian history, compiled and transmitted in order to preserve a record of the past. Neverthe- 
less, the general consensus of scholarly opinion has always been that the motives behind 
the Puranas’ composition were religious and ideological rather than antiquarian or histor- 
ical. They are interested in the past, not for its own sake but as a repository of values for the 
present and future. They are purveyors of a comprehensive religious worldview rather than 
of historical information, a worldview which reflects both the brahmanic ideology which 
shaped their development and the popular elements which they incorporated. The features of 
this worldview are not identical in all the Puranas, even if “all” is restricted only to the Eigh- 
teen. But there is enough consistency of viewpoint among them to allow one to sketch out a 
coherent picture, provided that one remembers that this is a simplified outline. 

The Puranic cosmos has been aptly described by Madeleine Biardeau as “the universe of 
bhakti” (l’univers de la bhakti, Biardeau 1981, 149, 172). By this she means a cosmos in 
which the elements of the Vedic worldview have been rearranged so as to be transformed 
into a universe where one supreme God is the overarching reality, the ultimate object of all 
worship. This God’s name may be Visnu, Siva, or Devi, but the role and status are the same 
whatever the name: this is the God who is both the all-containing, all-pervading Reality in 
which time and space exist, and the accessible and gracious Lord whom worshippers may 
encounter in a loving relationship. 

It would thus be possible to speak of Puranic religion as monotheistic. Yet the Puranas 
bring together a great many mythical themes, and in doing so provide several frameworks 
into which various divine figures can be fitted at different levels. There is the “triple form” 
(trimarti) in which the cosmic functions of creation, maintenance, and destruction are 
personified by the forms of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva respectively. There are the avatdras, 
the “descents” which the Supreme God makes into the human context. These were origi- 
nally associated with Visnu alone, and perhaps started from a nucleus of four found in 
the Ndadrdyaniyaparvan, a late section of the Mahabharata (boar, man-lion, dwarf, human 
being, Mbh. 12.337.35). Within the Puranas lists of different length are found (e.g. Mat- 
sya 47.237-248/Vayu 98.71-104/Brahmdnda 2.3.73.72-105a: 3 divine and 7 human 
forms; Bhdgavata 1.3.6—26: 22 forms: Garuda 1.202: 19), only occasionally (e.g. Agni 
2.1-16.27) coinciding with the eventual standard list of 10: fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, 
dwarf, Parasurama, Rama DaSarathi, Krsna (or Balarama), Buddha, and Kalki. These figures 
open up different seams of Vaisnava mythology, making room within it for another supreme 
figure besides Visnu himself. This is Krsna, already the Supreme God of the Bhagavad-gitd, 
and supplied by the Puranas (e.g. Visnu 5; Bhagavata 10) with a biography which gave him a 
universal appeal in human terms as well as divine. Although the Puranas also present Siva 
as having avatdras (e.g. Siva: Satarudrasamhitd), these appear to be modeled on their Vaisnava 
counterparts. The network of divinities which seems to be more authentically Saiva appears 
to be that provided by Siva’s family: his wife Uma/Parvati (herself a form of the Supreme God- 
head seen as feminine) and their sons GaneSa and Skanda/Karttikeya. 

In whatever form the Supreme God may be envisaged, the Puranas are in general agreement 
as to the temporal and spatial dimensions of the cosmos over which he/she is supreme. Time 
is projected on two scales, human and divine. A day and night of the gods is the equivalent 
of a human year, so that a divine year is 360 human years. As in the Mahabharata, homan 
“history” is divided into four ages (yugas), the krta, treta, dvapara, and kali, joined together by 
“twilight” periods. Each yuga lasts for thousands of divine years, but their duration becomes 
progressively shorter and their religious and moral characteristics deteriorate from one age 
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to the next, until they are renewed as the next krtayuga comes round. A thousand of these 
caturyuga periods constitute a day of Brahma, which is called a kalpa. (Although Brahma is 
never regarded as supreme in the Purana as his status, as creator of the trailokya, the triple 
world of gods, mortals, and demons, is much higher than that of the other devas, and he 
therefore has much longer days than theirs.) A significant feature of the yuga scheme, in 
both the Mahabharata and the Puranas, is that the time of narration is somewhere in the 
kaliyuga, usually regarded as having begun with the death of Krsna (cf. Bh 1.18.6; Visnu 
5.38.8/Brahma 212.8). This cannot really be said to be a pessimistic view of life. Not only is 
the krtayuga somewhere in the future, but there are Puranic passages which say that moksa 
is easier to attain in the kaliyuga than in any other age (e.g. Visnu 6.2.15-18). Yet it does 
suggest that perfection belongs to the past — perhaps one reason why the Puranas want to 
associate themselves with it. 

Another timescale used in the Puranas is that of manvantaras, periods ruled over by a 
primal king and his descendants. There are 14 of these in all, 6 in the past, the present one 
(that of Vaivasvata Manu), and 7 more to come. These are regarded as making up a kalpa, 
and thus being equal to a thousand caturyuga periods (although the division of 1,000 by 14 
produces so many decimal points that it is hard to believe that manvantaras, caturyugas, and 
kalpas were originally part of the same system). Again, the present time is seen as coming 
near the center of the kalpa system, since the present kalpa, the varaha (the era of the Boar), 
is the beginning of the second half of Brahma’s lifetime. At the end of each kalpa the disso- 
lution (pralaya) of the trailokya takes place, to be followed by its recreation by Brahma at the 
beginning of the next. At the end of Brahma’s lifetime a more radical pralaya occurs, how- 
ever, when all being is destroyed, except that of the Supreme Being itself. 

The Puranic worldview is anthropocentric in that it gives human beings the central 
place in its systems of manvantaras and kalpas. But it also places them within a vast times- 
pan, so that they could easily be dwarfed into insignificance by it. In a similar way, it places 
human beings at the center of a vast expanse of space. Bharatavarsa, the territory which 
they inhabit, is one of nine regions (in an earlier scheme it may have been four) in an island- 
continent (dvipa) named Jambidvipa. Around this island-continent spreads the Ocean of 
Milk, and around this spreads another dvipa. In all there are seven dvipas, with seven oceans 
surrounding them, extending to the Lokaloka mountains, the boundary between the world 
(loka) and what is not the world (aloka). 

This is the horizontally extended cosmos, but the Puranas also have a view of the cosmos 
as extended vertically, through different upper lokas inhabited by gods, divine seers, and other 
celestial beings, and through lower levels (talas) inhabited by serpents (ndgas) and demons 
(asuras). It is these upper and lower regions which make up the trailokya, together with the 
earth, the home of human beings and other animals. The lower levels are not hells, although 
hells (narakas) also exist. Through all these regions beings may transmigrate in samsdra, the 
cycle of rebirths which is regulated by karma, and from which moksa brings release. In all this 
expanse, only Bharata is the home of human beings as we know them. It is the only place 
where the caturyuga system operates, where the religious exercises of sacrifice, asceticism, 
and giving are practiced, the only place from which moksa can be attained (Visnu 2.3.19-26). 

However, in this universe of bhakti neither sacrifice, asceticism, nor giving is absolutely 
central. The chief quality required in each human life is devotion to the Supreme God, either 
in his/her own transcendent form or in some manifestation. Whether expressed in terms of 
reflective, thoughtful piety (e.g. by Bharata in Visnu 2.13.9-11), or in displays of extreme 
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emotion (e.g. by Prahlada in Bhagavata 7.4.38—41) the important factor in bhakti is its power 
to bind together the human and the divine, not in bonds of duty or domination, but in a rela- 
tionship of loving protection on the divine side and loving service on the human. 

Thus, the religion of bhakti consists of honoring all aspects in which the Supreme God 
makes his/her presence manifest in the trailokya. Holy cities are lovingly described in the 
Puranas (e.g. Skanda; Kasikhanda; Narada; Uttarabhaga 48-61); holy rivers are enumerated 
(e.g. Siva: Vidyesvarasamhita 12; Garuda 1.81); instructions are given for the construction 
and worship of images (e.g. Visnudharmottara 3.44—85), for making pilgrimages (e.g. Vayu 
110-111); Narada: Uttarabhdga 62-63; Skanda 3.51), and for the carrying out of special piijas 
(Narada: Uttarabhdaga 43; Siva: Kotirudrasamhita 3 8-39) and vratas (Narada 4.110-124; Mat- 
sya 54-82; Garuda 1.116—137). Bhakti gives rise to a highly sacramental form of worship 
which nourishes itself upon all the traces of the divine encounter with humanity. Even sin- 
ners who do not worship are saved by the God of bhakti, for instance, the dying Ajamila who 
cries “Narayana” because it is the name of his youngest son (Bhdgavata 6.1—2), or Devardaja 
who is saved by accidentally hearing the Siva recited (Siva 1.2.15—40). It may appear the 
karma is set aside, and any idea of dharma overthrown. Yet this is not the case. The Puranas 
contain many passages in which the rules of varnadsramadharma are set out firmly and clearly, 
sometimes introduced by the idea that this is what God wants (cf. Visnu 3.8.1-19). Dharma 
and the four purusarthas (dharma, artha, kama, and moksa) are still in place, but they are now 
transformed and transcended by bhakti. 


The Puranas Today 


Although present-day Hindus may refer to the Vedas as the foundation of their tradition, 
it is the Puranas which give the myths and rituals by which their religious life is sustained. 
Even among the diaspora in Britain there are some Puranas which have been recited in 
their entirety from time to time. (Lipner 1994, 153, 339-340). The Bhdgavata has not only 
become the foundation text of several Krsnaite sampraddyas in India, but in the second half 
of the twentieth century has become familiar to Krsna-worshippers throughout the world, 
thanks to the activities of the International Society for Krishna Consciousness, an American 
organization derived directly, through its founder A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, 
from the Krsnaite tradition started by Caitanya in sixteenth-century Bengal. 

At the level of scholarly study, the Puranas have received plentiful attention in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. Rocher’s comprehensive survey, published by Harrassowitz 
in 1986 as part of their History of Indian Literature, has already been mentioned, and is a 
work to which all subsequent Purana scholars are deeply indebted (cf. Doniger 1993, viii). 
Anthologies of Puranic myths, translated into English, compiled and introduced by Wendy 
O'Flaherty (1975) and by Cornelia Dimmitt and J. A. B. van Buitenen (1978), have enabled 
a wider range of readers to discover the Puranas for themselves, while in The Origins of Evil 
in Hindu Mythology (1976), O'Flaherty has shown how the analysis of Puranaic myths 
can yield profounder and more sophisticated answers to some religious questions than any 
philosophical approach. 

In 1982 the University of Tibingen’s Purana a Research Project started, which has pro- 
duced valuable tools for Puranaic study: the work done by Peter Schreiner and Renate S6h- 
nen (1987, 1989) on the Brahmdpurdana, the two-volume Epic and Puranic Bibliography 
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(Stietencron et al. 1992) which includes a wide range of editions of the Puranas, as well as 
all works written about them up to 1985. Its latest publication, Greg Bailey’s introduction to 
and translation of the first part of the GaneSapurdna (1995) is much more comprehensive 
than its title suggests. It is an introduction to the whole Puranic genre, which it approaches 
in a new way. Instead of adopting the methods of the text-historical school, which break 
up Puranic contents into smaller pieces and arrange them in chronological order so as to 
show historical development, Bailey takes the Puranas as single literary units, and exposes 
within them the semantic structures which shape their contents, both the surface structure 
provided by the pafcalaksana formula and the deeper structure of “a bhakti ideology and its 
attendant praxis” (Bailey 1995, 15). 

There have been some influential conferences on the Puranas during the 1980s and 
1990s. The University of Wisconsin’s Madison Conference on the Puranas in 1985 brought 
together an international group of scholars whose papers led to the publication of Purana 
Perennis in 1993, while the Dubrovnik International Conference on the Puranas and Epics 
held in 1997 was the first of a continuing series of gatherings. Its proceedings have already 
been published under the title Composing a Tradition: Concepts, Techniques and Relation- 
ships (Brockington and Schreiner 1999). 

As the twenty-first century begins, the study of the Puranas appears to be in good health. 
No doubt as the century unfolds scholars will receive more and more help from the com- 
pilation of electronic texts and other technological developments. Cooperation between 
text-historical and structuralist approaches may result in a clearer understanding of those 
features of the Puranas which today are puzzling. But in the last analysis the Puranas do not 
belong to the scholarly community, and they will continue to be important even if the latter 
should neglect them completely. Their rich and variegated mythology creates a total cosmos 
in which the bhakti values of all forms of theistic Hinduism are preserved and flourish. So 
long as even some of them continue to be recited and heard, so long as the stories which 
they contain are retold and remembered, they will embody and proclaim these values in the 
emerging global context in which the planet’s religious traditions will share their insights 
with each other. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Bhagavad Gita 


Genesis of the text, its messages, and 
its impact on the Mahabharata and on 
Indian religions and philosophy 


Mislav Jezi¢c 


The Bhagavad-gita, as it is transmitted is an episode of the Mahabharata, in its 6th book 
Bhismaparvan, consisting of 18 chapters (adhydyas “lessons” ): 23—40 in the critical edition (CE: 
Mahabharata, BORI). Its exceptional philosophical and religious importance is confirmed by 
hundreds of Indian commentaries, composed, among others, by a number of most outstanding 
Indian philosophers and theologians like Sankara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, by 
the Saiva philosopher Abhinavagupta, etc. It inspired leading Indians, both intellectually and 
practically, such as Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Aurobindo Ghose, or Mahatma Gandhi, until today. 

The Bhagavad-gita was translated by Charles Wilkins in 1785 (Wilkins 1785), as the first 
Indian sacred text in English. His translation was hailed by the Governor-General Warren Hast- 
ings and by Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatick Society in Calcutta. Wilkins wrote that 
the Bhagavad-gita conceives the unity of God in contradistinction to idolatry and polytheism, 
and thus refutes certain prejudices against Indian religion (Briick 2007, 249). 

In Germany, J. G. Herder thereafter used the Bhagavad-gita in the aftermath of the “Pan- 
theism Controversy” as an argument that pantheism need not lead into atheism (Briick 
2007, 256). E Schlegel translated a selection of stanzas from Sanskrit into German in his 
work Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (1808). His brother August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
the first professor of Sanskrit in Germany, in Bonn, published his translation of the whole 
Bhagavad-gita from Sanskrt into Latin in 1823 under the title Bhagavadgita, id est Thespesion 
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melos sive almi Crishnae et Arjunae colloquium de rebus divinis (Schlegel A. W. 1823, 1826). His 
translation motivated Wilhelm von Humboldt to write a long analytical essay on the Gitd, 
which he understands and interprets as a genuine philosophical poem, but philologically 
noticed a possible discontinuity in the text layers of the Gitd after its 1 1th chapter (Humboldt 
1826). Thereupon G. F. W. Hegel was provoked to write a long critical review assigning the 
Gita a place in his philosophical system (Hegel 1827). 

The result of such reception are over 2000 translations of the Gita in more than 70 
languages. According to Callewaert and Hemraj (1983) it is, after the Bible, the most trans- 
lated book in world literature (Briick 2007, 128). 

Notwithstanding the enthusiastic reception, some textual problems with the Bhagavad- 
gita have been clearly noticed by scholars. Even some Indian versions omit its later parts: 
the Andhra Mahabhdaratamu by Nannaya Bhatta (eleventh century) omits the parts between 
stanza 37 from the chapter 2 and 10.42, and again between 12.1 and 18.66. The Javanese 
Mahabharata (end of the eleventh century) summarizes many parts, but completely omits 
the Gita chapters between 14 and 18.66—72 (Mahabharata, Bhismaparvan, CE by Belvalkar 
1968 [1947]: CIV and CI). Some of internal contradictions in the poem were enumerated 
by the Kashinath Trimbak Telang in his introduction to his Gita translation (SBE, vol. 8, 
1882, 11ff). 

The Western scholars are divided between the “unitarians” (Hill 1928; Lamotte 1929; 
Edgerton 1944; Zaehner 1969) who interpret the Gita as a unitary text with a unique doc- 
trine, and the “analysts” who see in it a series of textual layers (R. Garbe 1905, R. Otto 1934, 
1935). Some of the “analysts” noticed some borders between the layers convincingly (O. 
von Schrader 1910, H. Jacobi 1918, H. Oldenberg 1920), and some came close to a general 
picture of text history of the Gita, especially Jarl Charpentier (1930) and Angelika Malinar 
(1996, 2007), or, among Indian scholars, S. G. Khair (1969) and P. L. Bhargava (1994). 

Jarl Charpentier (1930, 101, fn 50) came closest to a philologically convincing text anal- 
ysis by suggesting: “It appears as if tristubhs did not originally belong to didactic poem which 
we now call the Bhagavadgita,” and (p. 102): “The verses XI 15-50 are most probably the 
remnants of an old Bhagavata hymn which was taken over by the author of II 29-X, and put 
in a fitting place at the end of his poem, to which it formed a most impressive final piece.” 
He assumes that 11.50 was immediately followed by 18.74—78, and that the rest was later 
inserted. In some respects, he followed in the traces of W. von Humboldt (1826), M. Win- 
ternitz (1907), and H. Oldenberg (1920 — who already assumed approximately three sex- 
tets of chapters as three stages of text history), but surpassed them in precision (Szczurek 
2002, 56-57; Jezié 2009b, 32). Angelika Malinar (1996, 2007) offered both the interpre- 
tation of the Gita’s teachings with their “structure of argumentation” and the analysis of 
its text history. She distinguishes several text layers (with later interpolations): (1) the yoga 
(and samkhya) teachings in the first four chapters; (2) the next two chapters 5 and 6 witha 
number of stanzas from chapter 18 as the conclusion; (3) the theistic enlargements through 
chapters 9 and 11, then 4.1—14, thereafter chapters 7 and 8, and finally 10; (4) the remain- 
ing chapters 12-17 and the remaining stanzas in 18 (Malinar 1996, 394-415). 

Among Indian commentators, Yamunacarya (eleventh century cs), the teacher of 
Ramanuja, summarizes the Gita thus: “In the first six lectures it is commended to gain well- 
formed positions in knowledge and action directed to yoga, in order to succeed in the presen- 
tation of dtman. In the lectures 7-12 the bhaktiyoga which can only be brought about by 
knowledge and action, is treated as a means of attaining exact knowledge of God such as 
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He is. The lectures 13-18 deal with topics supplementary to the foregoing, such as matter, 
atman, the evolved creation, the sovereign Lord, action, knowledge, bhakti, etc.” (van Buite- 
nen’s translation; Callewaert-Hemraj 1983, 39; Briick 2007, 131-132). This tripartite divi- 
sion was largely followed by some Western “unitarian” scholars (like P. Deussen 1911), but 
also by the “analysts” (like H. Oldenberg). It was also largely followed by the Indian “analysts” 
S. G. Khair 1969) and P. L. Bhargava (1994), who recognized a number of distinguishing 
criteria, including the assumption that the passages where Krsna appears only as a human 
teacher cannot be posterior to those where he is divinized (speaking of God in the first person) 
(Szczurek 2005, 186-187). 


The Bhagavad-gita in the Framework of the Mahabharata 


The Mahabharata is preserved, commented and, finally, edited as a huge epic, according to 
the tradition — containing some 100,000 stanzas, and still preserving some 75,000 stanzas 
in the Critical Edition. It was transmitted through many centuries orally, and has undergone 
many modifications and enlargements in the process (Holtzmann 1892-1895; Hopkins 
1901). The last great enlargements are to be found in the huge compilations of didactic dis- 
courses in books (parvans) 12 and 13 (almost 20,000 stanzas), often dated not earlier than 
the third to fourth century cz. On the other hand, the oldest core of the great epic is difficult 
to define and to date. The oldest Vedic texts point to the region of Pafijab, where different 
tribes like Pirus, Yadus, Anus, Druhyus and TurvaSas are mentioned, and to the region of 
the rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati between Pafijab and the Doab (the river-basin of Ganga 
and Yamuna), where the Bharata tribe came to prominence. The older Brahmana texts, com- 
monly dated to 1000-800 scr, are connected with the areas of the peoples of the Kurus and 
Paficalas in the Northwestern Doab, and the younger ones, usually dated to 800-600 xcz, 
reach to Videha in the East (today Bihar north of Ganga). The main peoples or tribes in 
the Mahabharata are the Kurus and Paficalas, and the story should basically refer to some 
conflict in the period of the older Brahmanas. Van Buitenen therefore dates the origins of 
the Mahabharata in 900-750 sce (MBh I, p. XXIV). The Kurus are regarded in some way 
as descendants of the Bharatas, and their rulers are often styled “Bharatas.” Therefore, the 
story about them was called the Bharata, and when it attained enormous size, it became the 
Mahabharata The frame stories of the epic present us with a Vedic-type sacrifice of the king 
Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, and, later, with that of the sage Saunaka, as occasions for the 
recitation of the Great Epic. From those times the epic poems about Janamejaya’s ancestors 
were orally transmitted through the post-Vedic period, when Buddhism and Jainism arose, to 
the last centuries of the first millennium sce, and, after the compilation of the epic narrative, 
doctrinal enlargements continued being added up to the period of the Hindu Puranas and 
Buddhist Mahayana texts, maybe up to the Gupta dynasty (fourth to sixth century cr). The 
epic poems might have been committed to writing for the first time, according to J. Brocking- 
ton (1998: 229, 439-440; 1999: 137; 2000: 353), around the first century cr. 

The plot of the Mahabharata is focused on the conflict between one branch of the royal 
Kuru family, regularly called the Kauravas, and their rivals, the Pandavas, who are intro- 
duced as another branch of the family, the cousins of the Kauravas, but who have secured 
through a (strange polyandrous) matrimony the Paficalas as allies. Witzel (2005) sees in that 
matrimony a reflection of the Vratya customs. After the attempt to apportion the kingdom 
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through a game of dice, and after the Pandavas who lost the game, had to go for thirteen 
years into exile, the final arrangement about the inheritance cannot be achieved peacefully 
anymore, and the battle, as a kind of ordeal, remains the only means of decision. The armies 
of the both parties are arrayed on the battlefield of Kuruksetra, and the battle is about to 
begin. That is the moment in which the scene of the Bhagavad-gita (MBh 6,2 3-40) sets in. 

It seems that in a previous version of the Mahabharata the begin of the battle had been 
announced in MBh 6,16.11-—20, where the leader of the Kauravas, Duryodhana, appeals to 
his brother Duhsasana, to take care of their commander-in-chief Bhisma, who is invincible, 
but for special reasons would not resist one inimical warrior, Sikhandin, and only this could 
endanger his life, and thereby the Kaurava army. As Duhsasana replies to this appeal only in 
MBh 6,42.2 (moved in the CE to the critical apparatus but repeated in 6,95.4—23 in the CE 
text), immediately before the start of the military operations, this implies that the intervening 
text between 6,16.20 and 6,42, including the Gitd, was inserted at a later stage, as Georg von 
Simson has very precisely shown (1969). Moreover, the beginning of the Gita (MBh 6,23.1- 
19) almost literally borrows the description of the situation on the battlefield from the scene 
at the morning of the second day of the battle in MBh 6,47.1—29 (Simson 1969, 167-171). 


The Epic Layer 


This description of the heroes at the battlefield in BhG 1.1—19 (MBh 6.23.1—19) serves as an 
introduction to the conversation between Arjuna and Krsna (BhG 1.20-47, 2.1-4, 9-10, 
31-37 i. e. the octosyllabic slokas only, without the hendecasyllabic tristubhs 2.5—8), which 
must have been inserted into the epic as a digression in order to morally justify the engage- 
ment of Arjuna and the Pandavas in the battle. Arjuna comes on his chariot with Krsna as his 
charioteer in the middle of the battlefield, and observes the Kaurava battle array. Seeing his 
teachers Bhisma and Drona, grandsires, fathers, uncles, cousins, nephews and friends there, 
Arjuna is horrified, expresses his moral scruples and his wish to withdraw from the battle: 


BhG 1.33. The very men for whose sake we want kingship, comforts and enjoyments, stand in 
line to battle us forfeiting their hard-to-relinquish lives. 35. I do not want to kill them, though 
they be killers, Madhusiidana, even for the sovereignty of the three worlds, let alone earth (mahi)! 
[...| 45. Woe! We have resolved to commit a great crime as we stand ready to kill family out of 
greed for kingship and pleasures! 46. It were healthier for me if the Dhartarastras, weapons in 
hand, were to kill me, unarmed and defenseless, on the battlefield.” (transl. Buitenen 1981 here 
and henceforward if not noted otherwise) 


Thereupon Arjuna lets slip his bow and arrows and sits down in the chariot pit. To these 
forceful words of conscience, Krsna replies urging Arjuna to fight with arguments from the 
warrior code (ksatriya-dharma): 


BhG 2.31. “Look to your Law (svadharma) and do not waver, for there is nothing more salutary 
for a baron (ksatriya) than a war that is lawful (dharmya yuddha). 32. It is an open door to heaven, 
happily happened upon; and blessed are the warriors, Partha, who find a war like that! 33. Or 
suppose you will not engage in this lawful war (dharmya samgrama): then you give up your Law 
(svadharma) and honor, and incur guilt (papa). 34. Creatures will tell your undying shame, and 
for one who has been honored dishonor is worse than death. |...] 37. Either you are killed and 
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will then attain to heaven, or you conquer and will enjoy the earth (mahi). Therefore rise up, 
Kaunteya, resolved upon battle!” 


The ksatriyas, if they have fought bravely, when killed, attain to Indra’s heaven. In this epic 
layer Krsna vehemently reminds Arjuna of his warrior duty (Law, code, dharma), which is 
more obliging than family ties, and upon which his honor depends, implying that what is 
honorable cannot be sin or guilt. Krsna is here a man, friend and warrior, and his conversation 
with Arjuna is a piece of heroic epic poetry. 

This reply was most probably immediately followed by MBh 6.41.1 describing Arjuna 
raising his bow and arrows again and preparing to fight (Jezi¢ 1986). However, later, another 
digression was inserted here, serving again the purpose of retarding the action and justifying 
the Pandavas: namely their visit to their teachers in the enemy ranks to ask for their blessing 
before the battle. Only thereafter follows 6.42 and the very start of military actions. 


The First Samkhya Layer 


Krsna’s argumentation in this epic layer, restricted to the duty (dharma) of a ksatriya, after 
a while most probably was not found quite satisfying by the epic singers and their audience 
anymore, and therefore another series of stanzas was inserted (BhG 2.1 1-30). This interpo- 
lation introduces the teaching of the immortality of souls dwelling in mortal bodies: 


BG 2.13. Just as creatures with bodies (dehin) pass through childhood, youth, and old age in their 
bodies (deha), so there is a passage to another body, and a wise man is not confused about it. [...] 
18. What ends of this unending embodied, indestructible, and immeasurable being is just its 
bodies — therefore fight, Bharata! 19. He who thinks that this being is a killer and he who imag- 
ines that it is killed do neither of them know. It is not killed nor does it kill. [...] 30. This embodied 
being (dehin) is in anyone’s body (deha) forever beyond killing (avadhya), Bharata; therefore you 
have no cause to sorrow over any creatures. 


This teaching will be called “Samkhya” in the next layer of the text because the distinc- 
tion between the embodied being (soul) and the body is, in a more archaic form, roughly 
corresponding to the distinction between the two principles of the dualist philosophical 
system of Samkhya: purusa (the subject of consciousness) and prakrti (the source — or nature 
/ primeval matter — of all instruments and objects of cognition). However, this teaching 
might be originally even much older than the Samkhya, and belong to an ancient warrior 
spiritual lore. Krsna is here already a teacher, and the passage is a piece of archaic didactic 
or spiritual poetry. 


The tristubh hymn 


Arjuna’s dilemma and despondency are in the poem, strangely, expressed twice, once in octo- 
syllabic Slokas, and once in a different meter, in hendecasyllabic tristubhs (BhG 2.5—8). More- 
over, while Krsna’s reply in Slokas is already quoted above, there is another reply in tristubhs, 
but at a distance of nine chapters (BhG 11.15-—50), and therefore not recognized as such by 
previous scholars (Jezi¢é 1979, 1986). Moreover, a number of tristubh passages throughout 
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the Gita (2.20, 22, 29, 70; 8.9-11, 28; 9.20-21; 15.2—5, 15) seem to belong to the same 
poetic unit (Jezi¢ 2009a, 2009b). 
Arjuna’s dilemma is here expressed in a more elaborate way: 


BhG 2.5. For it is better to live on alms (as an ascetic / monk) in this world without killing one’s 
noble elders, in order that I may not (na) instead (tu) enjoy pleasures tainted with blood after 
having killed (my) elders (because I was) desirous of wealth. (following the Kashmir reading, cf. 
Bansat-Boudon and Torzs6k 2018) 6. And we do not know what is better for us: / that we defeat 
them or they defeat us; Dhrtarastra’s men are positioned before us / after killing whom we have 
nothing to live for. 7. My nature afflicted with the vice of compassion, / my mind confused over 
what is Law (dharma), / I ask, what is better? Pray tell me for sure, / pray, guide me, your disciple 
(sisya) supplicating for your help! 8. There is nothing I see that might dispel / this sorrow that des- 
iccates my senses, even if on earth I were to obtain without rivals / a kingdom (rddham rajyam), 
nay even the reign of the Gods! (transl. van Buitenen 1981, 8 adapted) 


Krsna’s explicit answer to this formulation of question is not to be found until chapter 11. Let 
us cite only the stanza paralleling 2.37 here: 


BhG 11.33. Therefore rise up now and reap rich fame, / enjoy the plentiful kingdom (rajyam 
samrddham) by conquering your foes! / I myself have killed them before you. / Be merely my 
instrument in this, Left-handed Archer! (transl. M. J.) 


There are important parallels between the versions of Krsna’s reply in 2.37 and 11.33 in 
repeated expressions (therefore rise up / tasmad uttistha, conquer / jitva, enjoy / \bhuj, kill / 
Vhan). On the other hand, here are signs that 11.33 replies to 2.5—8 (meter, expressions like: 
plentiful kingdom / rajyam (sam)rddham), just as 2.37 replies to 1.33, 35 (meter, expressions 
like: earth / mahi, enjoj / bhuj, battle / yudh, kill / han). The net of correspondences (repetitions 
of expressions and themes in the same or in a changed sense) implies that the two versions 
of the dialogue duplicate the narration and originate from two different poems, of whom one 
(in Slokas) provided the model for the other (in tristubhs). (The methodology cannot be elabo- 
rated here, but see Jezi¢ 1979, 1986; Szczurek 2002, 2005; Andrijanié 2013.) 

This tristubh hymn must have been composed as a separate poem — on the model of the 
epic layer, most probably including the Samkhya insertion. It contained Krsna’s diagnosis 
of Arjuna’s delusion (preserved only in the Kashmirian version, reacting to 2.7 (Schrader 
1930) CE vol 7): 


BhG 87%. You are bereft of senses for your inner self is afflicted by your human weakness because 
you are overpowered by the confusion through despair, obsessed with compassion when you saw 
your relatives fallen into the mouth of Death. (transl. M. J.) 


Thereafter Krsna starts to teach Arjuna on the immortality of the soul (dehin), as in the 
Samkhya layer. The stanzas 2.20 and 22 may have had 2.18-19 and 2.13 respectively as 
their model: 


BhG 2.20. It is never born nor does it die; / nor once that it is will it ever not be; / unborn, 
unending, eternal and ancient / it is not killed when the body is killed. 22. As a man discards 
his worn-out clothes / and puts on different ones that are new, So the one in the body (dehin) 
discards aged bodies / and joins with other ones that are new. (transl. Buitenen 1981) 
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He continues teaching Arjuna (BhG 8.9-11; in the order of stanzas reconstructed in Jezi¢ 
2009b) of the primeval Creator (dhdtar) of unimaginable form. Who concentrates upon him 
in the moment of death (prayanakala) — “yoked with participation in Him (bhakti, later: devo- 
tion) and with the strength of yoga” (absorption, mental “yoke”) — comes thereafter to this 
Supreme Person (para purusa). Here the term bhakti occurs, which will become the central 
concept in the final redaction of the Gita. The other key term here is yoga, denoting the “yok- 
ing” or discipline of mind, whereby all our faculties are brought under our control in a deep 
state of absorption, like the harnessed horses under the control of a good charioteer (the 
image from the Katha-Upanisad (1) 3.3-9). 

In other tristubh passages this eternal destination is called “footstep” (pada), wherefrom 
the primeval creation (pravrtti: activity, impulse) started (BhG 15.4). It is reached by those 
who are freed from all wishes and dualities, and are immersed in the self (15.5). They 
must cut the cosmic tree (asvattha) — an image of samsdra, the world of reincarnations 
— rooted in their deeds (karman) with the axe of disinterest (15.2—3) to free themselves 
permanently. The Vedic rites, on the other hand, bring only transitory heavenly pleasures 
(9.20-21) (Jezié 2009b). 

These didactic tristubh passages from the Gita teaching of the embodied soul (dehin), of 
the cosmic tree (aSvattha), and of the Supreme Person (para purusa) have interesting parallels 
in theVG@jasaneyi-Samhita 31.18, Taittirtya-Brahmana 3.12, in the metrical Upanisads Isa 5, 
Katha 2 and 3, Mundaka 2.2.2, Svetasvatara 3 and 4, and this shows that the composition and 
transmission of these texts and the Gitd was interconnected (Jezi¢ 2009a). Approximately 
one can say that the Gita tristubh hymn passages are probably younger than the parallel pas- 
sages in the Samhita and Bradhmana, maybe sometimes younger, and sometimes older that 
those in the Katha, and probably always older than those in the Svetdsvatara (Oberlies 1995, 
1996, 1998; Malinar 1996; Jezié 2009a). 

The greatest innovation in the Bhagavad-gita tristubh hymn was the development of the 
monotheistic notion of the first principle as the Supreme Person who is the origin of creation 
and destination of liberation. In the tristubh hymn Krsna first develops this notion (speaking 
of it in the 3rd person) by instructing Arjuna as a teacher, whom he humbly approaches as 
his disciple / sisya (2.7). 

The greatest impact this innovation had on the audience of the hymn, and thereafter on 
the whole Indian culture, was, however, achieved — not simply by the instruction — but by 
the mighty poetical description of the ensuing revelation of this Supreme Person through 
Krsna (speaking in the first person). In chapter 11, where the core of the hymn is pre- 
served in stanzas 15—50, Krsna enables Arjuna to see the universal form (visvartiipa) of God 
in his body: 


BhG 11.15. (Arjuna said:) O God, the gods in Thy body I behold, / and all the hosts of 
every kind of being, / Brahma, the Lord, [I see], throned on the lotus-flower, / celestial ser- 
pents and all the [ancient] seers. 16. ... so do I see Thee wherever I may look, — infinite thy 
form. / End, middle or beginning in Thee I cannot see, / O Monarch Universal (visvesvara), 
[manifest] in every form (visvariipa: one who makes all forms visible; or: whose form is the 
Universe). 18. ... Thou art the eternal Person (santana purusa); [at last] I understand! 20. 
For by Thee alone is this space between heaven and earth / pervaded, — all points of the 
compass [by Thee pervaded too]; / gazing on this, thy marvelous (adbhuta), frightening 
form (ripam ugram), / the three worlds shudder, All-Highest Self (mahdtman)! (transl. 
Zaehner 1938) 
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This is the marvelous, and yet frightening form of God, the eternal Person. However, the most 
horrifying vision, linking the universal form of God with the frightening situation on the bat- 
tlefield, just follows: 


BhG 11.25. I see Thy mouths with jagged, ghastly tusks / reminding [me] of Time’s [devouring] fire: 
/T cannot find my bearings, I see no refuge; / have mercy, God of gods, Home of the universe! 26. Lo, 
all these sons of Dhrtarastra / accompanied by a host of kings, / Bhisma, Drona and [Karna,]| son 
of charioteer, / and those foremost in battle of our party too, 27. rush [blindly] into Thy [gaping] 
mouths / that with their horrid tusks strike [them] in terror!... (transl. Zaehner 1938) 


Here Arjuna begs for mercy and asks God who He is in this dreadful appearance. God explains 
His course (pravrtti), and this is the context in which He finally replies to Arjuna’s question 
from BhG 2.5-8: 


BhG 11.32. I am Time grown old to destroy the world, / embarked on the course of world anni- 
hilation: / except for yourself none of these will survive, / of these warriors arrayed in opposite 
armies. (transl. Buitenen 1981) 33. “Therefore rise up now and reap rich fame, / enjoy the plen- 
tiful kingdom (rajyam samyddham) by conquering your foes! / I myself have killed them before 
you. / Be merely my instrument in this, Left-handed Archer! (transl. M. J.) 


This is a completely different answer from that one in the epic layer, given in a completely 
different context, not by a comrade warrior, but by the God of gods! Arjuna should fight in the 
epic passage because it is his ksatriya duty. In the hymn he should fight to be an instrument in 
the plan of God who has already determined the course of the world. The participation in the 
being and actions of God (bhakti) is the only realizable relationship to Him. The tristubh hymn 
was a completely different poem from the epic dialogue between the warrior and his charioteer. 
Hearing the reply and summons, Arjuna, trembling and terror-struck, praises the majesty of 
God. He asks His pardon for failing to recognize Him before, and for calling Him as a friend “Hey 
Krsna, Hey Yadava, Hey comrade!” In the end Arjuna asks Him to remove His horrifying form 
(ghora rtipa), and to show him His auspicious form (saumyam vapus) again. From 11.17 and 46 
we learn that this auspicious form in the tristubh hymn corresponds to the iconographic form of 
Krsna or Visnu (in chapter 11 he is twice called Visnu) with four arms (caturbhuja) and with his 
crown, the mace (gada) and the discus (cakra). All this shows that the scene in the hymn takes 
place in quite a different context than the epic episode which must have inspired it: in a religious 
context, with an already developed symbolic, but not realistic, iconography, and with a devel- 
oped theology based on the conception of one, all-encompassing and almighty God, who com- 
mands obedience. God can, however, through His mercy (11.47. maya prasannena...) let Arjuna 
see His supreme, endless and primeval form, that normally nobody can see. And reveal him the 
future. We can assume that such a hymn could have been recited (or performed) in sanctuaries. 
We can only try to imagine what an overwhelming impression the idea to make the Supreme 
God manifest Himself and speak through Krsna to Arjuna may have evoked in the audience. 


The First Yoga Layer 


While the epic episode describing Arjuna’s dilemma inspired the creation of a religious hymn 
in the tristubh meter outside the framework of the Mahabharata, it gave rise to subsequent 
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extensions inside the Great Epic too. After the Samkhya interpolation, the next extension was 
the first Yoga layer (BhG 2.29-—4.42 if interpolations are omitted; it probably concluded with 
18.72—73). It was added to the previous text and refers to it calling it Samkhya, which need 
not be taken in technical sense, as mentioned, and announcing the instruction in Yoga. How- 
ever, the term Yoga is used almost polemically. What Krsna teaches here is not the method 
of meditation that requires the cessation of activities (nivrtti), but, on the contrary, the disci- 
pline of action (pravrtti), the karmayoga. Therefore it fits the Mahabharata war context. At the 
same time, it represents one of the great philosophical innovations of the Gita, the creation 
of ethics, acceptable to the ksatriyas, but much more refined than the previous warrior code, 
and amounting to a new Hindu ethics in general. 


BhG 2.47. Work (karman) alone is your proper business, never the fruits [it may produce]. Let not 
your motive be the fruit (phala) of work, nor your attachment to [mere] worklessness (akarman). 
48. Stand fast in Yoga, surrendering attachment. In success and failure be the same, and then get 
busy with thy works! Yoga means “sameness” and “indifference” (samatva). 


BhG 3.8. Do the work that is allotted to you, for the work is better than worklessness; for he who 
does not work will not succeed even in maintaining his body. 20. For only by working on (kar- 
man) did [the king] Janaka and his like attain perfection. Or if again for the welfare of the world 
(lokasamgraha: maintenance of the world) you care, then you should work [and act]! 21. [For] 
whatever the noblest does, that too will others do: The standard that he sets all the world will 
follow. 25. As witless [fools] perform their works attached to the work [they do], so, unattached, 
should the wise man do, longing to bring about the welfare of the world (lokasamgraha). (adapted 
from Zaehner 1938, 1969) 


BhG 4.41. The [fruits of] works (karman) do no bind him who has renounced all the [fruits of] 
works, who has destroyed his doubts by knowledge, who is [controlled by his] self, O Dhanamjaya 
(Arjuna)! 42. Therefore, cutting away this doubt, which springs from ignorance, with the sword 
of knowledge, practice the self-control (yogam Gtistha; also: step on the chariot!), and rise up 
(uttistha), Bharata! (transl. M. J.) 


This Yoga layer introduces other topics too: the criticism of the Vedic ritualism, the 
comparison of the disinterested work with the sacrifice (yajfia), some samkhya interpreta- 
tions of activity (already including the notions of prakrti as the active principle and of its 
gunas), warning against desire and anger, the instructions about meditations as sacrifice, and 
a praise of knowledge. However, the greatest contribution of this layer, and this must be the 
reason why it was added to the text, is the teaching that one should act without any interest 
in the fruits (phala) of his action; it is this wish or self-interest, and not the activity itself, that 
provokes the results (phala) of work (karman) that bind us. This can be seen as tacit polemics 
with the concepts of refraining from activity (nivrtti), propounded by the typical samkhya 
and yoga doctrines, as well as by the “heretic” doctrines of the Buddhists (and possibly the 
Jainas) (Kato 2016). The disinterested activity should liberate us from the risk of sin. This is 
an innovative and still much profounder answer to Arjuna’s doubts than the previous two, 
and in the context of the epic it should enable Arjuna to engage in his ksatriya duty and fight. 
However, the message at the same time by far exceeds its function in the epic plot. The disin- 
terested activity should be practiced only for the sake of the welfare or maintenance of the 
world (lokasamgraha). This is the basic principle of the karmayoga “yoga of action” (3.20, 25): 
our activity — if we do not want not to incur sin, i.e. if it should be ethical — should never serve 
our selfish interest, but always be in the service of the welfare of the world. The formulation 
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in the Gita has often been compared (e. g. Lamotte 1929, 99; Gauchhwal 1958, 1962, 1964) 
to the, some 2000 years younger, formulation of the categorical imperative by Kant: “Act in 
such a way that the maxim of your will may always be at same time valid as a principle of a 
universal legislation!” (Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, § 7). It is through the karmayoga, which 
is the most essential formulation of the Hindu ethics, that the Gita made its greatest impact 
on many prominent Indians and Westerners. 


The Following Upanisadic Layers 


In the Upanisadic layers of the Gita Krsna appears no more simply as a warrior and com- 
rade, but first of all as a teacher. For the origin of this role one should look in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad 3.17, where Krsna, son of Devaki, appears as a disciple of Ghora Angirasa, who 
teaches him that our everyday activities actually correspond to aspects of Vedic rites (both 
are called karman). The teaching of the karmayoga in the first Yoga layer of the Gitd similarly 
generalizes the notion of karman from the meaning “rite” to all the “work, or activity” in life, 
which should serve the maintenance of the world. 

Chapter 5 identifies renouncement (samnydsa) and disciplined activity (karmayoga) 
with Samkhya and Yoga (from chapter 2). The terms dtman “self” and svabhdva “the proper 
nature” are used instead of dehin / purusa and prakrti. The term brahman for the impersonal 
absolute principle is introduced. All this shows the influence of the Vedanta outlook in this 
layer, which already competes with Buddhism, and uses the term brahmanirvdna “the nirvana 
in brahman” for liberation (5.24—26, cf. anticipatory interpolation in 2.72) instead of moksa. 
Another sign of this competition can be the introduction of the concept of the liberation in 
this life (5.28). Chapter 6 extols a yogin above men of asceticism, or of knowledge or works. 
It predominantly describes the internal self-control (yoga Gtmanah, 6.28), and praises the 
person who sees his self as standing in all beings, and all beings in his self (6.29). Both chap- 
ters expand the poem as a didactic text loosing out of sight the epic plot. 

Such Upanisadic expansions continued in what are now chapters 13-18. Chapter 13, tak- 
ing up the Samkhya teaching (from chapter 2, and partly 3—4), must have been added in a 
period when the Samkhya has already received a form close to the classical system because 
it mentions all the 25 tattvas or basic concepts of that system. It is characteristic that the 
subject of consciousness is called ksetrajna “the knower of the field” and the other 24 tattvas 
are its ksetra “field.” The introduction of the concept of the “Great Lord” (mahesvara) or the 
“Supreme Lord” (paramesvara) looks like an effort to introduce the 26th tattva, and make 
Samkhya a theistic system. Chapter 14 discusses the three gunas “constituents of prakrti,” 
according to Samkhya, the states of cognitive transparence (sattva), of passionate activity 
(rajas), and of cognitive and practical inertia (tamas), as well as the consequences of the prev- 
alence of any of them in this life or thereafter. Chapter 15 has many interpolations, but its 
specific contribution is the introduction of the concept of the “highest person” who is the 
Lord (isvara) himself (15.16-17), another trace of the tendency to introduce theism into 
Samkhya. Chapter 16 brings a different topic: the distinction between the virtuous charac- 
ters born to have a divine destiny (daivi sampad) and wicked characters who are born to have 
a demoniac destiny (Gsuri sampad). This layer may allude to a broader framework of the Great 
Epic, or even may have influenced it, where the Kauravas are sometimes associated with 
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the Asuras, and the Pandavas are said to be sons of celestial fathers, the Devas. Chapter 17 
takes up the theme of the three gunas again. Chapter 18 is exceptionally long and discusses a 
number of topics (samnydsa, tydga, the three gunas again, etc.). It is worth mentioning that 
an excursus on the fourfold division of society with the stereotyped characterization of the 
social strata (varna) is inserted (18.40—48), probably with the intention to reinterpret and 
restrict the karmayoga in the sense of the dharmasdstras which it even approximately cites 
(18.47 Manusmrti 10.97ab). The most noticeable reinterpretation of the karmayoga in the 
theistic sense (more appropriate than in BhG 13 or 15) is given in the passage 18.59-63 
where the Lord is described as dwelling in the heart of all beings and controlling their actions; 
in Him one should seek refuge (Saranam gaccha) in order to attain the highest peace. The 
bhakti layer will easily build its message upon such premises. 

All these Upanisadic layers, since the first Yoga layer, seem to have had the same conclusion 
in the verses 18.72—73, where Krsna asks Arjuna whether he has understood his words, 
and Arjuna replies that he is now liberated from the delusion and ready to follow Krsna’s 
instructions. 


The Final Bhakti Redaction 


In the epic episode (BhG 1.1 — 2.37, without interpolations) Krsna is a warrior and comrade 
of Arjuna. The tristubh hymn introduced Krsna in the double role of a human teacher and 
of the manifestation or incarnation of God. In the Upanisads too Krsna is introduced as a 
teacher of Arjuna. In the final redaction of the Gita in the sense of bhakti all these layers and 
the tristubh hymn are synthesized, and Krsna becomes all three: warrior, teacher and God 
incarnated. This bhakti redaction added more than one third of the final text of the Gita and 
made it the “Song of the Lord,” but the germ whose inclusion gave rise to the Bhagavad-gita 
was actually the tristubh hymn, a poetical gem of religious poetry that can be reconstructed 
(Jezié 2009b). This hymn was actually the Proto-Bhagavad-gita. The Gita, after its inclusion 
and the final bhakti redaction, profoundly changed the Mahabharata, turning the aristocratic 
epic into a religiously inspiring work. 

The bhakti redaction inserted chapters 7-12 into the poem, incorporated the tristubh 
hymn in it, and distributed bhakti interpolations (Szczurek 2005 precisely identified 22 such 
interpolations) in all other chapters of the poem (except 1). If we assume that the previous 
text already enjoyed the respect comparable to the Upanisads and had to be preserved, the 
redactor(s) hardly could have fulfilled the task better. One of the most impressive examples is 
a bhakti interpolation in the karmayoga layer. After the already quoted words of the teacher 
Krsna that Arjuna should set an example of activity for the sake of the maintenance of the 
world (lokasamgraha), in order to make other people follow his lead, in the bhakti expansion 
God says through his “descent into” (avatdra, “incarnation”) Krsna: 


BhG 3.22. I have no task at all to accomplish in these three worlds (trisu lokesu), Partha. I have 
nothing to obtain that I do not have already. Yet I move in action (karmani). 23. If I were not to 
move in action, untiringly, at all times, Partha, people (manusyah) all around would follow my 
lead. 24. These worlds (lokah) would collapse if I did not act; I would be the author of confusion 
(samkara); I would assassinate these creatures. (Buitenen 1981, slightly modified) 
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Here, the karmayoga teaching is not questioned, but is given an even deeper religious interpre- 
tation: by investing efforts in the maintenance of the world (Iokasamgraha), a man actually 
participates in the disinterested activity of God, the maintainer of the word (which is, actu- 
ally, the characteristic attribute of Visnu). Bhakti is originally exactly this “participation.” The 
image of the God destroyer of the worlds at the end of time in the tristubh hymn (chapter 11) 
is here anticipatorily mildened by referring to His beneficent activity as maintainer. The inter- 
polation is ingenious and shows that a younger layer does not mean an inferior layer. 

The interpolation at the beginning of chapter 4, although the word avatdra “descent” or 
“incarnation” is nowhere mentioned, is usually understood as the oldest articulation of the 
avatara concept: 


BhG 4.7. For whenever the law of righteousness (dharma) withers away, and lawlessness 
(adharma) arises, then do I generate Myself [on earth] 8. for the protection of good, for the 
destruction of evil-doers, for the setting up of the law of righteousness I come into being age 
after age. (Zaehner 1969) 


This explains how Krsna can start speaking of God in the first person at once, and how he is able 
to reveal His divine all-encompassing nature in chapter 11. This changes not only the sense of 
the Gita, but also of the whole Mahabharata, interpreting it as the story of the struggle between 
the good and evil, dharma and adharma. Even if the Great Epic and the role of Krsna himself 
in the plot often do not comply with this image, the Epic started being perceived as if they did. 

In chapter 6 a yogin, who is first described as seeing himself in all creatures and all crea- 
tures in himself (28-29), is thereafter said to see everything in God (Krsna says: “in Me”) 
and God (Me) in everything (30-31). Such an interpretation stresses bhakti, “participation, 
sharing” in God’s nature again. 

The first integral bhakti chapter (7) announces that the proper knowledge of God leads to 
final liberation but is usually attained only after many rebirths. The Lord is the origin (prab- 
hava) and dissolution (pralaya) of the whole world (7.6). He is both immanent (7.8—11) and 
transcendent (7.12—14). He is different from all other celestials (deva; 7.23). 

Chapter 8 opens with a specimen of Vedic exegesis ending in bhakti theology: the imper- 
ishable (aksara) supreme brahman is explained in its psychological (adhyatma), cosmological 
(adhibhiita), theological (adhidaivata) and liturgical (adhiyajna) aspect as one’s own nature 
(svabhava), perishable nature (ksaro bhava) vs. soul (purusa), and God (Me) in this body, 
respectively. This introduction prepares for the interpretation of the inserted tristubh hymn 
stanzas 8.9-11, to which the chapter is predominantly dedicated, where the importance of 
the concentration upon God in the moment of death is stressed, and the two paths of the 
soul, known from the Upanisadic tradition, are described: the one that leads to the ancestors 
and to rebirth (pitryana) and the other that leads to divinity and immortality (devaydna). 

The teaching in chapter 9 is introduced as the most mysterious knowledge, the royal sci- 
ence (rdjavidyd, 9.1—2). It is crucial to distinguish between those who do not recognize the 
Lord, relying on the nature of the Asuras and Raksasas, and those who recognize God (Me) 
as the source of beings, relying on the divine nature (9.12—13). The bhakti is defined in 9.29 
stating that those “who share (bhajanti) God (Me) with bhakti are in God (Me) and God (I) 
is in them”. This Bhakti is superior to Vedic rites (as stated in the inserted stanzas 9.20-—21 
from the tristubh hymn), or to the worship of other celestials or ancestors (9.22—25), which 
implies monotheistic outlook. A socially very important statement is made in 9.3 2—33: “Even 
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those who are born from low wombs, the Vaisyas, Sidras and women, if they rely on Me, will go 
to the highest goal.” How much more then the Brahmans and the Rajarsis “the royal sages”! 
(9.33) The way of bhakti (participation in God’s activity and nature; devotion) does not cancel 
the social hierarchy, but opens the way of salvation to all social strata and to both genders! 
That is how the Sanskrit epics and Puranas, in contradistinction to the Vedas, became holy 
texts for all, contributing to the religious integration of the divided Indian society. And this 
development started with the Bhagavadgita. 

In chapter 10 Krsna states that God (I) is the mighty Lord of the worlds. From Him originate 
all the states (natures) of beings (bhava bhitdnam), His worshippers enlighten each other on 
Him, and constatnty recount His story and rejoice (10.9). Thereafter Arjuna confesses of 
his faith, addressing God incarnated in Krsna, among other terms, as purusottama (10.15, 
which is a bhakti reinterpretation of 15.17, reinterpreted in the same way in the interpola- 
tion 15.18-19). He requests God to recount His divine “pervasions” (vibhiiti) whereby He 
permeates this world. He wants to know in which forms / states (bhava) the God should be 
meditated on. He wants to listen of them exhaustively (vistarena) because he is insatiable of 
hearing them (10.15-18). All this nicely describes the bhakti religious attitude. Thereupon 
Krsna starts enumerating His “pervasions” (10.19—41). He usually states that He is present in 
the most prominent example of different classes of beings and categories: among the Adityas 
He is Visnu, among lights Sun, among stars Moon (10.21), among the celestials Indra, 
among faculties mind (10.22), among the Rudras Samkara (10.23), among lakes the sea 
(10.24), among mountains Himalaya (10.25), among warriors Rama (10.31),... among the 
Vrsnis Vasudeva (Krsna), among the Pandavas Arjuna (10.37), etc. These examples are very 
instructive about the concepts of immanence of God in the world, of His incarnations, and of 
forms in which he can be meditated upon. This chapter, resuming the conversation between 
Arjuna and Krsna, somehow prepares the dramatized scene inserted in the next chapter. 

In chapter 11, out of 55 stanzas, there are 36 tristubhs from the hymn (11.15-50) 
inserted into the Gita, and 19 slokas from the bhakti layer. In all other chapters (of the vul- 
gate redaction) exactly 19 tristubhs from the hymn have been interpolated. Here, Arjuna asks 
Krsna “the Lord of yoga” (polysemantic: “yoking / mind control / activity”) to allow him to 
see His lordly form, his eternal self, if it is possible (11.3—4). Krsna allows him to see all the 
celestials (Vedic divinities: the Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, Asvins, etc.) and the whole movable 
and immovable world in his body by bestowing on him “divine sight” (divya caksus; 11.5—9). 
Thereafter the climax of the tritubh hymn is inserted: Arjuna’s words describing the universal 
and the terrifying form of God (11.15—31), Krsna’s answer and order given to Arjuna to 
fight (11.32—34), Arjuna’s praise of the manifested universal God, his excuse for his previous 
familiarity, and the prayer to see God in His mild form again (11.36—46), which is finally 
granted (11.47—50). In the hymn Krsna says to Arjuna that nobody before him was given 
the grace to see this supreme primeval form of God (11.47), but in the continuation in slokas 
(belonging to the bhakti redaction), Krsna’s statement is generalized claiming that this vision, 
which Arjuna was granted, cannot be obtained by the Vedas, asceticism, oblations or sacri- 
fices, but only by bhakti (11.53—54). The mystery scene of exclusively Arjuna’s vision of the 
primeval form of God (the mission of the tristubh hymn) turned into a new form of religious 
experience accessible to a large community of devotees (the message of the bhakti redaction). 

There is one more complete chapter belonging to the bhakti layer (12) explaining that 
it is difficult for embodied men to attain the unmanifested (and impersonal) Imperishable 
(avyakta, aksara, i.e. brahman) by disciplined mind control, and that those who worship God 
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(Me) with (loving) participation that excludes everything else (ananya bhakti, like in 11.54) 
are saved by God (by Me) from the ocean of deaths and rebirths (12.2—7). It seems that this 
chapter introduces the concept of liberation in life (not only after death) into the theistic doc- 
trine (12.8) on the model of the Gtmavidya ‘knowledge of self’ (this concept was evidenced in 
the (advaita-)Vedanta passages in BhG 5, but not in the tristubh hymn). Different previously 
mentioned ways to liberation are alluded to, but the message of the chapter is that madbhakta 
(he who shares Me / is devoted to Me) or bhaktimant (he who has bhakti) — whose different 
virtues are enumerated — is dear to God (to Me, says Krsna: sa me priyah; 12.13-—20). This is 
another (after 9.34 and 11.55) anticipation of the bhakti conclusion in 18.65, where Krsna 
will confirm to Arjuna that he is dear to Him (priyo’si me). 

In chapters 13-18 there is a number of bhakti interpolations (Szczurek 2005) and there 
are, moreover, tristubh hymn interpolations in 15. 

In the Samkhya chapter 13 e. g. the “field” (objects of cognition) and the “knower of 
field” (subject of cognition) are subordinated to God (Me) as “the knower of all fields” 
(13.2). In chapter 14 e. g. God (1) is said to give the seed of all beings into the “great brah- 
man” that is His “womb” (14.3—4), while in 13.12—17 the brahman was described as that 
“what should be known” (jfeya), as “without beginning,” and neither being nor non- 
being (i.e. transcending them); now, in 14 it is subordinated to God (who alone transcends 
being and non-being, cf. 11.32; 9.19). Similar subordination of the impersonal brahman 
to the personal God (Me) is to be found in 14.27—28. In chapter 15, the notion of the 
Highest Person (uttama purusa) is introduced to give the conceptions of the perishable and 
imperishable person a theistic turn (15.17); in the following bhakti stanzas Krsna declares 
that He (I) is this Purusottama (15.18-19). 

In chapter 16 the demoniac people are in the interpolated stanzas 17—20 aptly described 
as those who hate God (Me) in their own bodies and those of others, and whom God (I) con- 
stantly hurls into demoniac wombs. The interpolation in 17.5—6 has a similar content. 

The interpolated stanzas 18.54—58 describe a person “who became (one with) brahman” 
and recognizes God (Me) through this participation, relies on God (Me) and by God’s (My) 
grace attains the eternal goal; Arjuna is summoned to rely in the same way on God (Me), to 
pervade his consciousness with God (Me), and then he will by God’s (My) grace overcome 
all impasses; but if he, due to his ego, will not listen, he will perish. This is inserted immedi- 
ately before the warning to Arjuna that, if he wishes not to fight, due to his ego (this expres- 
sion was anticipated in 58 in order to be interpreted in the bhakti context), it will be in vain 
because the objective “nature” (prakrti) will compel him to act (18.59) through his karman 
born from his own nature (svabhdva) (18.60); and thus the interpolation was aptly connected 
with the previous layer and with the epic plot. 

Stanzas 18.59-63 make up an impressively formulated theistic passage after which the 
bhakti conclusion in 18.64—66 was added in a very natural way. It is recognizable by its 
introduction announcing that Krsna will now proclaim his “most mysterious” (as in 9.1) 
“supreme word” (as in 10.1), and then by the switch from the third person in speaking of 
God to the first person: 


BhG 18. 65. Keep your mind on Me, take a share in Me (bhava madbhakta; a modified meaning: 
love Me), worship Me, honour Me! So you will come to Me. I promise you truly. You are dear to 
me! 66. Abandoning all duties (dharma), take refuge in Me alone. I shall free you from all sins! 
Do not grieve! (transl. M. J.) 
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Apart from some metatextual instructions on those who must remain excluded from the 
secret teaching of the poem, and the praise of the poem, the real conclusion of the Gita are 
stanzas 18.72—73, where Krsna asks Arjuna whether he has listened to the teaching with 
concentrated mind, and Arjuna answers that his perplexity is gone and he will act according 
to the words of Krsna. That must be the first Yoga layer conclusion which remained at the end 
of the poem during all later inserted expansions of the text. 

The concluding bhakti exhortation (18.65—66) brings toghether many threads of the 
poem, especially of its bhakti layer, but, what is most important, it answers to Arjuna’s 
fear from committing sin in 1.36, 39, 45; and corroborates — although modifying them — 
Krsna’s previous answers in the epic, Samkhya, Yoga and bhakti layers. It claims the 
superiority of bhakti to the Vedic rites, but also to the dharmasastras. It tacitly polemizes 
with Buddhism too: Arjuna should not take three refuges (Sarana) as the Buddhists do: to 
Buddha, to Buddha’s teaching (dharma) and to Buddhist community (sangha), but only 
one refuge — to (the invisible) God manifested in Krsna and speaking through him of 
both His immanence (including the incarnation in Krsna) and His transcendence! The 
bhakti teaching gives even to the innovative Hindu model of ethics, the karmayoga, a reli- 
giously still profounder foundation. According to it, even God is ever active, but with 
the exclusive aim of the maintenance of the world(s). The men (in whom God is imma- 
nent) should therefore strive to participate (through bhakti) in God’s work and follow the 
divine example. 


The Impact of the Bhagavad-gita on the Mahabharata 


The insertion of the epic episode of the Gita introduced a moral discourse before the war into 
the Mahabharata (von Simson 1969). This occasioned the insertion of anumber of additional 
discourses of the Upanisadic type that gradually enlarged the poem (Jezi¢é 1979, 2009a). 
These discourses have given the Gita the status comparable to the Upanisads, not only as a 
claim, but in reality, as — not only the receiving part — but also a probable source for passages 
in Upanisadic texts accepted as parts of the Vedas, such as the Katha (starting from chapter 3) 
or Svetasvatara (Jezié 2009a). That status made it one of the three sources (prasthd@natraya) of 
the Vedanta philosophy (Nakamura 1983). 

The Upanisadic enlargements of the Gita served as a model for the inclusion of other 
didactic or philosophical discourses into the Great Epic. One clear example is the Anugita 
inserted into the 14th book of the Mahabharata with the explicit reference to Arjuna’s vision 
in its frame story. It is probable that the majority, if not all, of didactic discourses inserted into 
the 12th and 13th book of the Mahabharata were inserted after the Bhagavad-gita. In the case 
of the Nardyaniya (MBh 12,321-329) this is evident, partly explicit (12,336.8). Therefore it 
is very probable that it was the Gita that offered the model for the transformation of the Great 
Epic into a didactic poem, and triggered the inclusion of great masses of text in it, which may 
have started some time sce. 

The large supplement to the Mahabharata, the Harivamsa, where the life story of Krsna, 
and even of his son Pradyumna and grandson Aniruddha, is narrated, is almost certainly 
younger than the Bhagavad-gitd, and is usually not dated earlier than first, possibly even third 
century cz. 
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Arjuna’s vision of the universal form of God in the tristubh hymn, after the inclusion of the 
hymn through the bhakti redaction into the Gita, and thereby into the Great Epic, turned this 
poem into the Bhagavad-gita, and provoked echo in a series of scenes in the epic plot (Laine 
1989). In the moment of Duryodhana’s rejection of the peace negotiations in book 5, Krsna 
shows to the Kauravas his divine form. The vision is less dramatic than in the Gita, but more 
iconographically stylized, and contradicts Krsna’s words to Arjuna that nobody has seen 
such a vision of him ever before. This scene is obviously later and inspired by the Gita. After 
the defeat of the Kaurava army, in book 10, two surviving warriors led by ASvatthaman start 
for the night massacre of the sleeping victorious warriors. In that moment a horrible vision 
of Krsna stops Asvatthaman, but he turns Agvatthaman turns to Lord Siva for refuge, who 
after giving him another terrifying but encouraging vision, enters his body and helps him 
fulfill the terrible plan. After the battle and night raid, in book 12, Krsna brings the Pandavas 
to the great hero Bhisma, who lies dying on “a bed of arrows,” and, to inspire him to convey 
his knowledge about the duties of kings and about the way to deliverance to the Pandavas 
before leaving this world, Krsna shows him a vision of the God Visnu, origin and destruction 
of worlds. There is still another (the fifth), maybe not quite serious case of a vision in book 
14, after the Anugitd, in a scene where Krsna appeases the sage Uttanka, enraged by Krsna’s 
failure to stop the horrible war, by showing him his universal form (visvariipa), which is a sort 
of inversion of the vision in the Bhagavad-gita). Thus the visions, inspired by the Bhagavad- 
gita’s tristubh hymn, turned in the Mahabharata into the device of articulating the narration 
and introducing decisive ominous events like the end of peace negotiations, the start of the 
great war, or the night carnage after the war, but also of introducing important philosophical 
or didactic discourses. 

Briefly, the Bhagavad-gita due to its double— didactic and religious — nature, stimulated the 
development of the didactic parts of the Mahabharata on the one hand, and, on the other, 
its transformation of the epic into a work of real religious importance. Without the Gita, it 
probably would not happen. 


Dating of the Bhagavad-gita 


The oldest layer of the Gita, the epic layer, has some striking parallels in Buddhist texts (Upad- 
hyaya 1971, 131-133). This was philologically keenly interpreted by P. Szczurek (2008, 182- 
191). The number of correspondences implies that the epic layer of the Gita is most probably 
older than the Buddhist Vepacitti-sutta (Samyutta-Nikdaya I 221-222, as well as the following 
Subhdsitam-jayam-sutta, SN | 222—224), which most probably must have already known of 
the epic episode of the Gita. In these suttas, in a mythological dialogue, god Indra rejects the 
reproaches of his charioteer Matali that his forbearance towards the defeated Asuras is weak- 
ness (daurbalya) and can be taken as coming from fear (bhaya), and states that the protection 
by dhamma (here: Buddha’s teaching) is strength (bala), and that he who replies with anger 
to anger is worse (pdpiyo: greater sinner) than the other, and he who does not reply with 
anger wins the war hard to win (samgama dujjaya). It is the statement put in the mouth of the 
god whose heaven Krsna promises to Arjuna and valiant warriors in the Gita. The Buddhist 
view on war and violence, opposite to that in the Gitd, is even sharper expressed in another 
passage where a professional soldier-leader asks if the brave warriors fallen in war come to 
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the celestials Sarajitas, and Buddha replies him that it is a wrong view, those fallen in battle 
go either to hell (niraya) or are reborn as animals (Samyutta-Nikdya IV 309). 

The Gita seems to react to such criticism already in the first Samkhya layer, where 
Krsna objects to Arjuna’s scruples saying that he “proclaims the doctrines of wisdom” 
(prajnavadamsca bhdsase). For the Buddhists prajna is one of the greatest virtues, and one of 
the three components of the eightfold path to liberation. If the Buddhists reject the teaching of 
the immortality of soul, just proclaimed by Krsna, as S@svatavdda / sassatavada “eternalism,” 
it is not unconvincing to see in Krsna’s reproach an allusion to Buddhist-like prajnavddas in 
the sense of “sophisms” (cf. Szczurek 2008, differently Kato 2016). Chronologically, the epic 
layer will be older than the cited suttas, and the first Samkhya layer will probably be younger. 

The allusions to Buddhism continue in the first Yoga layer, where the expression buddhau 
Saranam anviccha “seek refuge in intellect (buddhi; or: in consciousness)” (BhG 2.49) is very 
probably a critical modification of the Buddhist vow Buddham saranam gacchdmi “I take 
refuge in Buddha”. Even more obvious, in the second Yoga layer with Vedanta overtones (BhG 
5.2425), is the introduction of the term brahmanirvdna for liberation, i.e. nirvana, but in 
(the Vedic first principle) brahman. 

The relative chronological relationship to Vedic texts was already mentioned: the trans- 
mission and growth of the Gita was intertwined with that of the Katha-Upanisad, and both 
are older than the Svetasvatara (Weller 1953; Oberlies 1995, 1996, 1998; Jezié 2009a). 

However, for establishing absolute chronology, we need some datable documents or events. 
We come closer to it with Panini’s siittras 4.3.95 and 4.3.98 (cf. Malinar 1996, 432-434) cit- 
ing both the meaning “bhakti” (Panini 4.3.95) and the word derivation for those who have 
the bhakti relationship to Vasudeva and Arjuna by the suffix vuN = aka: Vasudev-aka-h, Arjun- 
aka-h (Panini 4.3.98). The coincidence of this concept and these two names can hardly be 
explained otherwise than presupposing some form of the Bhagavad-gita, most probably its 
oldest form, the Proto-Bhagavad-gitd, i.e. the tristubh hymn, the oldest text known to mention 
all the three. If Panini is dated in the fifth or fourth century sce, the tristubh hymn should not 
be considered younger. 

A similar dating, at least in the fourth century sce, is indirectly implied by the statement 
of Megasthenes, the envoy of Seleukos Nikator at the court of Candragupta Maurya around 
300 sce, (as transmitted in Arrian, Indica 7-8, etc.) that the Sourasenoi (Sirasenas), who 
live in the cities of Methora (Mathura) and Kleisobora (?) near the river Jobares (Yamuna), 
worship Heracles and Dionysos — if the probable identification of the two Greek divinities 
with Krsna / Vasudeva and possibly his brother Balarama / Samkarsana is accepted (Malinar 
1996, 431-432; Brockington 1998, 257). 

The first (karma-) Yoga layer of the Gita introduced an innovative interpretation of kar- 
man that does not bind a person if performed without a wish for its fruits. This interpreta- 
tion kept step with the Buddhist estimation that it is the inner intention, and not the outer 
performance of an act, that is the measure of its morality (its accordance with the dhamma). 
And yet, it was applicable even for the ksatriyas whose duty is to fight. Introducing the crite- 
rion of the maintenance of the world(s) (lokasamgraha), it amounted to a universal moral law. 

Although it is hard to be quite sure of the chronological sequence, it seems probable that 
a new Buddhist attitude which switched from exclusively advocating the renouncement 
of activity (nivrtti) to the wholehearted acceptance of activity (pravrtti) in the case of the 
laymen, especially rulers, followed as a creative answer to the Hindu karmayoga doctrine. 
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This innovative Buddhist ethics was impressively formulated by the great emperor Asoka 
(273/269-232 xcr) on his rock edicts, stating that “there is no more worthy activity than 
(the work for) the welfare of the whole world” (nasti hi kammataram sarvalokahitatpa; the 6th 
edict). Its specific Buddhist difference is that it does include the non-injuring of (a[vi]/himsa; 
lit. the absence of the will to injure) living beings (prandnam avihisda). It is a Buddhist formu- 
lation of the universal moral law, amounting to a categorical imperative in the demanding 
Buddhist version. 

If this order concerning the history of texts and ideas is correct, the first (karma-) Yoga 
layer could predate Asoka (as A. Malinar assumed, 1996, 439-443). The following layers in 
chapters 5 and 6 of the Gita could be approximately contemporary with it, coming even closer 
to the Buddhist values in elaborating the renouncement to the world and work (samnydsa, 
tydaga), and introducing the new Hindu sensitivity to the welfare of all beings (the yogins 
are described as sarva-bhiita-hita-ratah, BhG 5.25; in the bhakti layer 12.4). Next Upanisadic 
layers, largely in the terms of Samkhya (ksetra — ksetrajna, ksara-aksara-uttama purusa, the 
three gunas), sporadically of dharma, and of Vedanta and theism, in chapters 13—18 may be 
assumed to follow after ASoka’s time and precede the final bhakti redaction of the Gita. 

The bhakti redaction gave a new interpretation to the whole poem, and turned it into the 
Bhagavad-gita. In order to date it, the scholars usually look for the evidence of the cult of 
Krsna. This cult has one form in the Krsna-Arjuna relationship as particularly represented by 
the Gita, another in the pastoral cult of the child and youth Krsna in Gokula and Vrndavana, 
yet another in the Krsna-Baladeva relationship and the heroic cult of the viras of the Vrsni- 
Andhaka clan, connected partly with Mathura, and thereafter mostly with Dvaraka, and fully 
reflected in the Harivamsa, and yet another form in the vyiha theology from the Nardyaniya 
to the Pafcaratra texts. Among these forms the oldest textually attested is that of the Krsna- 
Arjuna relationship, and can be assumed to be oldest also in historical sequence. It is worth 
stressing that Arjuna’s vision of the universal form (visvariipa-darsana) of God partly alludes 
to the Vedic Purusa concept (BhG 11.18 san@tanas tvam purusah; 11.20 dydavaprthivyor 
idam antaram hi vyadptam tvayaivaikena digas ca sarvah; 11.38 tvam ddidevah purusah purdnas, 
etc.), and that this accords well with the fact that Arjuna recognizes in Krsna “Visnu” twice 
(BhG 11.24, 30). In the analysis and dating of the Gita, later aspects of the cult of Krsna 
were often overemphasized, and the revelation of the unmanifested (avyakta) God speaking 
through Krsna as his vibhiti (a particular manifestation in which he is immanent), and 
finally revealing himself in a vision (of the Universe, visva, encompassing all forms/colors, 
riipa, recognized as Visnu) to Arjuna, which is closer to Vedic tradition (but ingeniously dra- 
matized) and therefore may be earlier, was underestimated (Jezi¢é 2009a, 2016). 

It does not mean that the precious and laboriously collected evidence of the cult of Krsna 
Vasudeva, alone or with his brother Balarama, or with the other Vrsni heroes, does not 
contribute to the efforts to date the bhakti redaction of the poem, but it does so in a more 
indirect way than usually assumed, somehow like the Harivamsa or Nardyaniya. The first 
coins with the images of Krsna and his brother Samkarsana and the first known inscriptions 
mentioning their cult, possibly even the oldest stone sculptures, start appearing around the 
second century cz. This is the period of the rule of the Suigas, of Indo-Greek rulers, of Saka 
rulers, and the cult of the two mentioned heroes or of five heroes appear on their monu- 
ments in the region between Rajasthan, MadhyadeSa (and the neighboring Maharastra) and 
Mathura — as could be expected if Krsna’a legend connects him with Mathura (in youth) and 
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Dvaraka (in the time of the epic plot). A very interesting example is the Besnagar inscription 
(ancient Vidisa, MadhyadeSa) from the end of the second century sce, commemorating the 
erection of a garudadhvaja (a pillar with a figure of Garuda, the eagle of Visnu) in honor of 
the “God of gods” Vasudeva by Heliodorus from Taxila, son of Dion, who is introduced as 
a Bhagavata, and was ambassador of the Indo-Greek king Antialcidas at the court of the 
Sunga (?) king Bhagabhadra (?); the “three doors of heaven” are cited here as “self-control, 
renouncement and vigilance,” as in MBh 5.43.14 and 11.7.19 (similarly BhG 16.1-2). The 
evidence becomes even more abundant since the period of the Kusanas (first to third century 
sce) (for epigraphic, numismatic and iconographic evidence see Malinar 1996, 422-431; 
Brockington 1998, 266-267; Colas in: Flood 2005, 230-231). All this evidence seems to 
point to the terminus ad quem, and not post quem. 

Another difficulty is the fact that the bhakti redaction of the Gita alludes much more 
clearly to another region, to northeastern India. The model of a royal sage is Janaka, king of 
Videha (BhG 3.20). The line of the tradition of the yoga doctrine Vivasvant-Manu-Iksvaku 
(BhG 4.1) follows the genealogy that appears only in the Ramdyana (1,69). Iksvaku is taken 
as a specific progenitor of the Solar genealogy of the Eastern dynasties: the dynasty of Rama, 
but also of historical dynasties of Kosala, Videha and Magadha, including the genealogy of 
the Sakyas and the Buddha. Another allusion in this direction could be the mention of God’s 
manifestation (vibhiiti) among warriors as Rama (BhG 10.31). Anyway, these references 
reveal how important the Indian East for the bhakti redactors was. Among the Mahabharata 
episodes, it is especially evident in the Krsna-related Jarasamdha episode (which points to the 
pre-Mauryan times). And for the Gita, as already stressed, the continuous tacit dialogue and 
polemics with Buddhism remains important for the bhakti redactors too. 

Finally, with respect to the date of the compilation of the bulk of the Mahabharata, after 
comparing its legendary genealogies with the respective Vedic data, and surveying the 
loan-words and the references to the historical dynasties and peoples in the relatively latest 
layers of the epic narrative (Yavana / Greeks, Pahlava / Parthians, Saka / Scythians, Cina / 
Chinese, Hina / Xiong Nu / Huns, and even Roma / Rome and Antakhi / Antioch), and 
noticing the lack of references to the Kusana, Sassanids, etc., Michael Witzel (2005, 21-80, 
esp. 50-54) concludes that it points to a date round 100 sce (cf. also Brockington 1998, 
130-135). This looks as a well-grounded estimation. The bhakti redaction of the Bhagavad- 
gita should also not be dated later, because there is no inherent nor external reason to 
assume a later period, and also, in order to allow for the period of the spread of its impact 
on the expansion of the Great Epic through later didactic and religious enlargements that 
comprise more than one fourth of its current bulk. On the basis of all the reasons adduced, 
it seems that the different layers of the Bhagavad-gita are presupposed by the respective 
pieces of external evidence starting from the fifth or fourth century sce and ending in the 
second century scr. 


The Contribution of the Bhagavad-gita to Indian Religions and Philosophy 


The complex text genesis gave the Bhagavad-gita its exceptional role in the history of Indian 
philosophy — granting it the strongest foundation of the Hindu ethics, the karmayoga (in 
the polemics with the Vedic ritualism and Dharmasastric reductionism, and in a creative 
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dialogue with Buddhism), taking part in the Samkhya and Yoga debates (concerning the 
value of activity, or the theistic perspectives in their systems), and gaining the position equal 
to the Vedic Upanisads (by exchanging mutual influences with them), even becoming one of 
the three bases of the Vedanta system of philosophy, while at the same time using the Great 
Epic as a vehicle of spreading its views, including the cult of Visnu and of Krsna, much far- 
ther than any Upanisad could reach. 

This complex history bears textual traces of the mutual influences of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, which ennobled Hinduism with some refined and disciplined forms of inner renounce- 
ment and meditation (buddhiyoga, karmaphalatydaga) and with vivid extrovert empathy with 
sentient beings (sarvabhiitahite ratah), and possibly encouraged Buddhism for stronger 
engagement in strenuous wordly activity (agga parakrama of Asoka) for the sake of the wel- 
fare of all beings (sarvalokahita). 

On the other hand, the fact that the monistic Vedantic view affirming the possibility 
of liberation of a sage already in this life (later termed jivanmukti), and not only after 
the death (videhamukti; as implied in the tristubh hymn) — which may have been inspired 
by similar Buddhist concepts — was included in the poem in chapters 5 and 6 prior to its 
bhakti redaction, was the reason why this bhakti redaction had to incorporate that view 
into its theistic teaching, introducing an essential innovation in Indian theistic tradition 
(Jezi¢é 2010). 

This dynamics equally enabled the Bhagavad-gita to exercise its great impact on the reli- 
gious development of Hinduism because its morally motivated epic episode inspired the 
composition of the religious hymn, which impressively dramatized the Vedic notion of the 
Universe as a Person, Purusa, by its imagination of the divine vision (divyam caksus) of its 
nature. This vision reveals the power of the unmanifest (avyakta) God as creator (sarganam 
ddir antasca) of the manifested Universe (tvaya tatam visvam), his fascinating form (adbhutam 
rupam) when sustaining it (with all the kinds of celestials and sages praising him), and his ter- 
rifying form (ghoram riipam) when destroying the beings (including our relatives and friends), 
or even these whole worlds in due time (lokaksayakrt). This hymn introduces the notion of 
the participation in God’s nature and work (bhakti), which, on the other hand, inspired some 
singer(s)/redactor(s) — probably of Bhagavata allegiance — to elaborate the bhakti redaction 
of the epic Gita as a kind of both reinterpretation of the preceding Upanisadic layers, and a 
commentary to the hymn they incorporated in it. From their poetical commentary it is pos- 
sible to understand both their notion of the transcendence of the invisible God, and of his 
immanence in all beings. Religously, it can be of a special value to take as models those in 
whom his presence can be noticed and meditated in the most conspicuous manner (vibhiti), 
or in whom he even incarnates himself (@tmanam srjamy aham) in order to speak and act for 
the sake of dharma (as in Krsna). 

This very complex synthesis of many philosophical and religious traditions and approaches, 
this complexity of discussed and harmonized messages, this stimulative force of the poem was 
accumulated through its complex text genesis with many layers. And yet, in spite of these 
very complex philosophical and theological messages, the transmitters and redactors of the 
Bhagavad-gita managed again and again to harmonize their thoughts, beliefs and insights, as 
far as possible, with those of their predecessors, and to express them in a lively and suggestive 
poetic way, which was able to inspire innumerable generations of Hindus, as well as many 
non-Hindus, until today, both common people and very prominent persons, some of whom, 
like Mahatma Gandhi, changed our world with their karmayoga and bhakti. 
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CHAPTER 8 
Tamil Hindu Literature 


Norman Cutler 


While the phrase “Tamil Hindu Literature” may appear to be simple and straightforward, 
a few moments of reflection reveal that each of its three components are actually rather 
slippery. What exactly do we mean by Tamil — the relatively formal language associated pri- 
marily with writing and public oratory, or the full gamut of regionally and socially based 
spoken dialects? And even if we were concerned only with the former, we would still have 
to confront the evolution of the literary language during its 2,000-year history. The slip- 
periness of the terms “Hindu” and “Hinduism” are well documented in recent scholarship 
on South Asian religion and culture; and the notion that these terms, as commonly con- 
strued, are relatively recent constructions, heavily influenced by India’s colonial history, 
is now widely accepted (Frykenberg 1989). And finally, the term “literature” can be inter- 
preted in various restricted and embracive senses. Within the well-established tradition 
of Tamil grammar and poetics, ilakkiyam, commonly translated as “literature,” implies a 
special kind of language usage that is governed by precisely defined rules of grammar and 
literary convention as well as a particular milieu in which texts were composed and circu- 
lated. But the corpus of texts delineated by this term is certainly too narrow for the agenda 
of this volume. 

In this essay the phrase “Tamil Hindu literature” will be interpreted liberally, if not espe- 
cially rigorously, to include texts conforming to a wide range of linguistic registers and 
styles, composed at various points in time, and associated with various religious milieux 
which in modern terms would usually be labeled “Hindu.” Further, all of the specific textual 
types treated here would be viewed as appropriate subjects of study in the curriculum of a 
Tamil Department in a modern university in Tamilnadu, though they were engendered and 
originally circulated in a number of different cultural milieux. 
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Hindu Gods in Classical Tamil Poetry 


One of the great achievements of Tamil culture in the field of literature is the corpus of over 
2,300 poems collected in the eight so-called cankam anthologies. According to legend, the 
authors of these poems were members of a literary academy (cankam) that flourished in the 
city of Maturai under the patronage of the Pantiyakings. The legend of the Maturai Tamil 
cankam may or may not be based upon historical fact, but no one who knows these poems 
can doubt that their authors shared a poetic grammar and vocabulary. The poems presup- 
pose their audience’s familiarity with a shared repertoire of dramatic situations, geographical 
settings, characters, and poetic figures, and these are defined in the earliest extant Tamil trea- 
tise on the principles of grammar and poetics, Tolkappiyam. The earliest poems in this corpus 
were probably composed during the first few centuries cz. 

The poems included in five of the eight anthologies are classified as poems of the “interior 
world” (akam). The “interior world” is populated by a cast of characters who are identified 
only by the roles they play in the dramatized situations represented in the poems. Each poem 
depicts a moment in the story of two lovers through the words of one of the two or one of 
several other characters, such as the girl’s close friend, the girl’s mother, the man’s other 
lover, and a few others. An especially striking feature of many of these poems is their setting. 
In akam poetry landscape serves as a mirror of mood. Classical Tamil poetics recognizes five 
landscapes — mountains, forest, seashore, the riverine tract, and arid land — each of which 
carries a particular emotive association. In the poems mood is signaled by specific features 
or “germinal elements” (karupporul) of these landscapes, which include not only obvious ele- 
ments such as mountain pools, rivers, coastal backwaters, flora, and fauna, but also human 
inhabitants of these regions — for instance, fisherfolk and mountain tribes — and their cus- 
tomary beliefs and practices, including the gods they worship. 

Complementing the “interior world” is the public “exterior world” (puram), a world 
where warriors are acclaimed for their valor, kings are praised for their generosity, and poets 
instruct their patrons in right action and the nature of life. Puram poems, by and large, offer 
their audience scenes painted in bold, clear strokes, and here the poets generally do not subtly 
orchestrate features of setting to suggest nuances of mood as in akam poems. According to 
Tolkappiyam the gods who preside over the mountains, forest, seashore, riverine tract, and 
arid land are, respectively, Céyon, “the Red One,” Mayon, “the Dark One,” Varunan, the god 
of the sea and wind, Vantan, “the King,” and Korravai, goddess of war. Céy6n is an alternate 
name for Murukan, “the Beautiful One,” a very popular deity in Tamilnadu, who in the course 
of time coalesced with the Sanskritic god Skanda, son of Siva, though the iconography and 
mythology of Murukan maintains features not generally associated with Sanskritic images 
of Skanda. May6n, also known as Mal, “the Great One” or “the Dark One,” became identified 
with Visnu. Finally, Véntan, “the king,” refers to Indra, King of the gods. 

It is important to stress that while some poems included in the cankam anthologies con- 
tain references to these gods or to rites performed in their honor, these are not religious poems 
in the sense one would ordinarily understand the term. In virtually all cases these poems 
aesthetically and rhetorically focus on the actions and emotions of human beings in relation 
to one another and to their natural environment. References to gods and religious practices 
are subsidiary to these concerns, and when they do occur, they may be tinged with irony. 
For example, in certain akam poems the heroine or her friend mock Murukan’s priest for 
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attempting to cure the ailing heroine through rites of exorcism, when the actual cause for 
her illness is separation from her lover. 

There are however, two significant exceptions to this generalization. The relatively late 
cankam anthology, Paripatal (ca. fifth century ce), contains a number of poems that cele- 
brate the gods Cevvél (another name for Céy6n/Murukan) and Tirumal. (The honorific 
prefix “tiru” is equivalent to Sanskrit “sri”.) And additionally, the cankam corpus contains 
a long “guide poem” (G@ruppatai) in praise of Murukan called Tirumuraiukarruppatai (ca. fifth 
century). The latter is modeled on guide poems found in Purandaniru, the principal cahkam 
anthology devoted to puram poetry. In these poems a poet praises his patron’s realm, his 
wealth and his generosity in conversation with another poet whom he has met on the road. 
In Tirumuraiukarruppatai, standard elements of the guide poem genre — poet, patron, patron’s 
realm, patron’s gifts — are transposed to a devotional register, becoming, in turn, Murukan’ 
devotee, the god, the six hills which are said to be Murukan’s favorite dwelling places in Tam- 
ilnadu, and the grace Murukan bestows upon his devotees. 


The Canonized Poems of the Tamil Vaisnava and Saiva Saints 


Tirumuraiukarruppatai, uniquely among the compositions included in the cankam poetic 
corpus, also was canonized in Tamil Saiva sectarian tradition. (No poems from the cankam 
corpus are included in the equivalent canon of Tamil Vaisnavism.) Tirumuraiukarruppatai’s 
dual status is a reminder that early Tamil literary practices, which probably flourished in a 
courtly context, and the somewhat later poetic expressions of devotion for Siva and Visnu are 
not unrelated. This is apparent in the large number of canonized bhakti poems that adapt 
and incorporate literary conventions associated with the cankam poems. Most famously, in 
many Vaisnava bhakti poems the poet assumes a female voice and expresses love for Visnu 
in an idiom modeled closely on cahkam akam poems.'! Nevertheless, the two poetic corpora 
significantly differ from one another in form, content, or function. 

The period extending from the seventh through the ninth centuries was the golden 
age of bhakti in the Tamil country. During this period temples of Siva and Visnu became 
a prominent feature of the Tamil landscape, and communities of bhaktas who hailed from 
a wide spectrum of social backgrounds and were united by their devotion, became a part 
of the Tamil social landscape. Also, during this period, the Tamil Vaisnava and Saiva saints 
gave voice to their religious fervor in poetry. The saints and their poems subsequently became 
defining elements in Tamil Vaisnava and Saiva sectarian traditions: many of the poems were 
incorporated in the liturgy of temple worship, and images of the saints were enshrined in the 
temples along with the images of the gods themselves. Tamil Vaisnavism recognizes 12 saint- 
poets, the alvars (‘they who are immersed [in their devotion for Visnu]’); and the poems they 
composed, known collectively as the “four thousand sacred compositions” (Nalvdrdyirat- 
tiviyapirapantam) are frequently referred to in the tradition as “the Tamil Veda.” Beginning 
around the twelfth century, these poems came to be recited ritually as part of the routine of 
worship in Tamil Vaisnava temples, and, in keeping with their status as sacred scripture, they 
also became the object of erudite theologically-oriented commentaries. 

In Tamil Saiva tradition the match between the categories of saint and sacred scripture 
also overlap, but not quite so precisely. Tamil Saivism recognizes 63 saints or nadyanmar 
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(‘leaders’) whose legendary life stories are told in the twelfth-century hagiography, Periya 
Purdnam. Periya Purdnam is included as the twelfth and last of the Tirumurai, or “sacred com- 
pendia” of poems, which carry canonical status in Tamil Saiva tradition. Like the Vaisnava 
alvar poems, they are considered to be the equal of the Vedas in sacredness. Some, but not all 
of the nayanmar composed poems that are included in the Tirumurai, and some, but not all 
of the poems included in the Tirumurai, were composed by nayanmiar. Also, like the poems of 
the alvars, poems from the Tirumurai were incorporated into the routines of temple worship, 
but unlike the former, prior to modern times, one does not find written theological commen- 
taries on these poems. Nevertheless, traditional Saiva scholars often include citations from 
this corpus in oral discourses on theological topics. 

The Tamil bhakti poets utilized many literary models — Tamil cankam poems, folksongs, 
Sanskrit hymns of praise (stotras), and even Vedic hymns — thus producing a corpus of great 
variety with roots in both earlier Tamil and Sanskrit sources. Nonetheless, in broad terms, 
Tamil bhakti poems can be distinguished as a poetic genre in a number of ways: they employ 
a relatively simple diction and phraseology modeled after the rhythms of speech; they are 
filled with allusions to Hindu myths and provide “word pictures” of the Hindu gods in full 
iconographic detail; they celebrate the sacredness of particular places where local Tamil 
forms of Siva and Visnu are enshrined; they are frequently set to music. But perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of these poems is their emphasis on the poet’s own experience and the rela- 
tionship between poet and God. 

Tamil devotees of Siva and Visnu perceive the saints’ poems as spiritual autobiographies 
in which the saints reveal their innermost experience and set an example for others, or, to 
make the point somewhat differently, as “verbal embodiments of their authors’ experience 
of divinity” (Cutler 1987, 112). Tamil bhakti poems blur the boundary between devotee and 
saint by providing a paradigm upon which devotees model their own experience of divinity. 
From another, but not unrelated, perspective, these poems can be viewed as a poetic corollary 
of a theology of embodiment. That is to say, just as the presence of divinity is understood to be 
literally embodied in a properly consecrated stone or metal image of god, the saint’s commu- 
nion with divinity is understood to be embodied in the ritual recitation of his or her poetry. 
All who participate in the ritual performance of the saint’s poem reenact the saint’s experi- 
ence of communion with the deity. And this further highlights the close relationship in Tamil 
tradition between bhakti poetry and temple worship, in contrast to some later bhakti tradi- 
tions that express contempt for temples as a relic of a stale religious establishment.” This con- 
trast can, in part, be explained historically. Whereas in Tamilnadu the emergence of bhakti 
coincided with the origins of temple worship (ca. sixth century cr), proponents of some of 
the later bhakti traditions viewed temples as an established religious institution which had 
lost its vitality. 


Learned Literature of the Court and the Temple 


While the poems of the Tamil Vaisnava and Saiva saints nowadays are appreciated for their 
aesthetic as well as for their religious value, prior to modern times the saints’ poems were not 
included in the curriculum of institutionalized literary study and performance where literati 
found patronage in courtly and temple contexts. The period immediately following the age of 
the cankam poems witnessed the composition of a number of collections of didactic verses, 
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on the one hand, and long narrative poems, on the other.’ The authors of some of these 
texts were Buddhists, but an even larger number were Jains. By the twelfth century, however, 
the influence of Buddhism and Jainism in the Tamil cultural sphere had waned consider- 
ably, and Vaisnavism, to some extent, and Saivism, to an even greater extent, had become 
powerful forces in Tamil literary culture. Beginning around the ninth century a number of 
genres came to dominate formal literary composition and education, and these are com- 
monly grouped in two broad categories: pirapantam (Sanskrit: prabandha) and kappiyam 
(= kavyam)/purdnam (Sanskrit: kavya/purdna). The latter are long narratives in verse. Many 
are based on the story-lines of the Sanskrit epics and puranas, but they are often more poet- 
ically sophisticated and elaborate than their Sanskrit counterparts. The former is a very 
heterogenous collection of genres, some, but not all of which clearly build on the conven- 
tions of cankam poetry. One common feature of pirapantam poems is that their constituent 
verses are sequentially related, and this is one feature that distinguishes these works from the 
cankam anthologies. Another feature that distinguishes many (but not all) of these poems 
from the cankam poetry is their focus on Hindu deities and sacred places. Traditionally the 
poems of the Tamil bhakti saints and medieval learned literature, even when devoted to reli- 
gious subjects, inhabited different cultural terrains; but there is one work that belongs to 
both domains (much as Tirumuraiukdrruppata is included both in the cahkam corpus and 
in the Saiva Tirumurai). This is Tirukkdvaiydr, a learned poem attributed to the Saiva saint- 
poet Manikkavacakar. Though, by historical accident, he is not numbered among the 63 
nayanmars,* Manikkavacakar is nevertheless one of the most highly revered of the Tamil 
Saiva poet-saints. The eighth Tirumurai is composed of his two works: Tiruvdcakam, a collec- 
tion of 51 poems of various genres, all of which conform fairly closely to the model of bhakti 
poetry described above, and a pirapantam poem, Tirukkovaiyar, amuch more difficult, learned 
poem which exemplifies a genre called kévai. The kévai, perhaps more than any other post- 
cankam genre, evolved from the conventional apparatus of cankam poetry: the personae and 
situations represented in verses of a k6vai are lifted directly from the akam poetic tradition. 

One feature that sets apart the verses of a kdvai poem from those of the cankam era anthol- 
ogies of akam poems is the sequential arrangement of its verses: the storyline which is merely 
implicit in the akam anthologies becomes the dominant principle of textual structure in 
Tirukk6vaiydr. But there is also another feature that distinguishes the verses of a kovai poem 
from earlier akam verses: a k6vai celebrates either a human or a divine hero by folding ref- 
erences to this hero into each verse of the poem, for instance, through a simile or through 
a description of the setting for an incident depicted in the verse. In Manikkavacakar’s kévai 
the hero is Siva, and thus each of Tirukkévaiyar’s 400 verses contains a Saiva element. In a 
certain sense the author of every kdvai poem engages in a balancing act. From one perspec- 
tive the poetics of akam poetry dominates this genre. The narrative framework of a kovai poem 
is a legacy of akam poetry, as are the personae who populate the narrative and the specific 
situations represented in each verse. But from another perspective the foremost purpose of 
the author of a k6vai poem is to praise a heroic figure, usually either a king or a deity, and the 
akam narrative framework serves a means to this end. 

The k6vai is not the only pirapantam genre that facilitates the celebration of either a human 
or a divine hero(ine). Another genre, popular beginning from the early fifteenth century is 
called pillaittamil, “a Tamil [poem]|in praise of] a child.” In a pillaittamil poem “a poet assumes 
a maternal voice to praise an extraordinary being (deity, prophet, saint, or hero), envisioning 
him or her in the form of a baby” (Richman 1997, 3). Not all pillaittamil poems are devoted 
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to Hindu subjects, though Hindu gods, goddesses, and saints are well represented in the cor- 
pus of pillaittamil literature.° In keeping with its status as a learned literary genre, the form 
and content of pillaittamil poems are closely governed by convention, though this genre does 
not, like the kovai, closely model itself on cankam poetry. All pillaittamil poems are structured 
in terms of 10 sections, called paruvam, each of which “takes as its subject matter a specific 
childhood activity: for example, a child giving the mother a kiss, a little girl bathing in the river, 
or a little boy beating a toy drum” (Richman 1997, 10). While one of the Vaisnava bhakti 
poets, Periyalvar (ninth century), adopted a maternal voice in his poems of devotion to the baby 
Krsna, the first pillaittamil poem that fully articulates the paruvam structure is the Tiruccentiir 
Pillaittamil composed by Pakalikkittar (late fourteenth to early fifteenth centuries) in praise 
of the god Murukan, especially in his association with the seaside town of Tiruccenttr. Paula 
Richman has summarized the legend that accounts for the composition of this poem: 


According to tradition, Pakalikkittar, originally a Vaisnava devotee, suffered terrible stomach 
pains for a long time. One day an ancestor who had been a devotee of Murukan (son of Siva) 
appeared to him in a dream and asked him to sing a pillaitamil. The poet then saw that sacred ash 
and a leaf had been bestowed upon him. He awoke to find a palm leaf beside him upon which to 
compose poetry. After prayer to Lord Murukan cured his illness, he composed his pillaittamil to 
the deity as manifested at the Tiruccentur shrine. (Richman 1997, 53-54) 


One finds here echoes of the legendary life story of Appar (seventh century) which tells 
how a stomach ailment played a critical role in securing the saint’s conversion from Jain- 
ism to Saivism. Since Appar’s story was firmly established in the Tamil Saiva hagiographic 
tradition prior to Pakalikktttar’s lifetime, more likely than not, the similarities in the biog- 
raphies are not coincidental. But while the echoes of Appar’s biography in the later legend 
establish a linkage between the pirapantam poem and Tamil Saiva bhakti tradition, the fact 
that Vaisnavism has replaced Jainism as the non-Saiva Other indicates a significant shift 
in the socioreligious environment in Tamilnadu between the seventh and the fourteenth 
centuries. 

Many Tamil poets, including Hindus, Muslims, and Christians, have composed pillaittamil 
poems. Besides Tiruccentir Pillaittamil, two of the best known pillaittamil poems devoted 
to Hindu subjects are Maturai Minatciyammai Pillaittamil by Kumarakuruparar (seven- 
teenth century), which praises the goddess Minatcicuntaram, Siva’s consort in the great 
temple located in Maturai, and Cékkilar Pillaittamil by T. Minatcicuntaram Pillai (nineteenth 
century) on Cékkilar, the author of the canonical hagiography of the 63 Tamil Saiva saints, 
Periya Puradnam (twelfth century). While the subjects of pillaittamil poems, as well as their 
sectarian and historical contexts, are quite varied, the exemplars of this genre do display 
certain common features. Most obvious is the paruvam structure and the maternal voice that 
are central to the definition of the genre. Another feature common to many pillaittamil poems 
is the way poets intersperse images of a god or hero imagined as a child with references to 
the subject’s heroic or gracious acts as an adult. These juxtapositions engender in a poem’s 
audience a simultaneous sense of intimate affection and awe-filled wonder for its subject.° 

The Tamil literary category of pirapantam is traditionally counterposed to the category 
of purdnam or kavyam (or kappiyam’). In Sanskrit, the category purana, which denotes the 
primary textual repository of Hindu mythology, is often linked with the category of itihdasa, 
which refers specifically to the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. While a few of the Sanskrit 
texts included in the realm of itihdsa-purdna are noted for their poetic language, by and large 
these texts are noteworthy more for the stories they tell than for the manner of their telling. In 
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contrast, in the world of Sanskrit arts and letters, the term kavya denotes aesthetically refined 
poetry, and the “great kavyas” (mahdadkdavya) are long poems whose verses are embedded in a 
story line, and in many instances the latter is borrowed from the itihdsa-purdna corpus. 

Some of the Tamil texts which bear the appellation purdnam are based directly on Sanskrit 
prototypes, but as David Shulman has observed, “they differ greatly from the Sanskrit origi- 
nals both in style and in their perspective on the mythological materials; unlike the Sanskrit 
puranas, the Tamil adaptations are polished and compressed, and thus belong, in effect to 
the kavya genre” (Shulman 1980, 30). The most celebrated of all Tamil kavya narratives 
is Kampan’s twelfth-century rendering of the Ramayana. While Kampan was familiar with 
Valmiki’s Sanskrit Ramayana, and his telling of the story corresponds to Valmiki’s fairly 
closely, some episodes are substantially different in the two versions. But more importantly, 
Kampan distinguished himself as a consummate master of the poetic resources of the Tamil 
language, and in his hands the Ramayana story became a vehicle for a literary tour de force. 
Consequently Kampan’s Tamil Ramayana has, for centuries, been honored as much, if not 
more, for its literary merits as for its choice of subject. This accounts for the attention the text 
has long received from Tamil literary scholars irrespective of their sectarian affiliations. 

Another group of Tamil narratives categorized as puranam are closely associated with 
particular geographical locations, specifically the sites of temples. These texts, known gener- 
ically as sthalapurdna (‘place purana’), relate legends associated with these sites and the local 
embodiments of Siva, Visnu, and other deities enshrined there. The Tamil “place puranas” 
constitute a very large corpus, and the literary quality of these texts is uneven. Many temple 
sites in Tamilnadu are the subjects of both a Tamil “place purana” and a Sanskrit counter- 
part, usually assigned to the genre of mahdtmya (“greatness”). Traditionally the Sanskrit 
mahatmya is usually considered to be the source of the Tamil “place purana,” but in fact, in 
many instances the Tamil version may in fact predate the Sanskrit. While the influence of 
Brahmanic Hinduism is clearly apparent in both Tamil and Sanskrit versions, these texts also 
include much material that is regionally distinctive. In his landmark study of Tamil Saiva 
“place puranas” David Shulman describes the myths related in these texts as being “part of 
the wider world of Hindu mythology,” while he also points out that the authors of these texts 
took many of the classical myths “and adapted them to their own purposes, often transform- 
ing them considerably in the process” (Shulman 1980, 4). 


The Literature of Village Temple Festivals 


For the most part, the genres and texts discussed above were originally associated with the 
culture of the courts of kings and local rulers or with Brahmanic temples. But this is by no 
means the only literature associated with Tamil Hinduism, broadly defined. The cults of Tam- 
ilnadu’s village deities are rich in stories, many of which are regularly performed as dramas 
or as oral discourses, and frequently these are set to music. Often the occasion for these per- 
formances is an annual festival observed in a local deity’s honor, and in these instances the 
performance has ritual significance. Two recent studies focus on the cult of Draupadi, which 
is well represented in the villages of northeastern Tamilnadu and recitation/enactment of 
the Mahabharata story during the annual festival performed by Draupadi’s devotees (Frasca 
1988; Hiltebeitel 1988). A third focuses on a genre known as “bow song” (vil padttu), which 
is traditionally performed during festivals celebrated at the temples of local deities in the far 
southern region of Tamilnadu (Blackburn 1988). 
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Alf Hiltebeitel describes a process, instantiated in the Tamil Draupadi cult, “whereby 
the Mahabharata is transposed into local, and for the most part village, South Indian tradi- 
tions” (Hiltebeitel 1988, 131).* At the Draupadi festivals celebrated in northeastern Tam- 
ilnadu, this transposed Mahabharata is performed in three modes. The first of these, called 
piracankam, the most “textual” of the three, consists of a recitation of episodes from the epic 
in Tamil by a professional Mahabharata reciter, known as a piracan.ki or pdratiyar. Rich- 
ard Frasca has described piracankam as a musical narrative amalgamation of song (pdattu), 
musical chant, and exegetical prose’ (quoted in Hiltebeitel 1988, 137). More often than not 
the textual basis for piracankam is the Tamil version of the Mahabharata composed in the four- 
teenth century by Villipputtir Alvar, though reciters may also drawn upon other Tamil ver- 
sions of the Mahabharata. The second mode is dramatic enactment, with song and dance, of 
episodes from the Mahabharata in a style known as “street drama” (terukkiittu). According to 
Hiltebeitel, the Villi Paratam “provides the skein that both genres [piracankam and terukkittu] 
follow, but while the dramatists may know of Villi, ‘it is doubtful that they ever consult, and 
unlikely that many of them could consult his Paratam’” (Hiltebeitel 1988, 138). Thus, unlike 
piracankam, the dramatic enactment of episodes from the Mahabharata at Draupadi festivals 
is only loosely tied to the classical textual tradition. The third level of performance takes the 
form of temple ritual, and Hiltebeitel has noted that whereas the piracankam “has as its main 
task to present the Padratam as a ‘whole,’ the street drama “has as its main task to enact those 
aspects of the Paratam that have the greatest significance in relation to the festival’s period 
of highest ritual intensity” (Hiltebeitel 1988, 140). During such periods it is not uncommon 
for some festival participants to enter a state of possession and speak with the voices of pro- 
tagonists in the Mahabharata narrative. 

The bow song tradition is found in the far southern region of Tamilnadu. Like the two 
performance genres associated with the festivals celebrated at Draupadi temples in the north- 
eastern portion of the state, annual village temple festivals provide the occasion for bow song 
performances. And like the village enactments of the Mahabharata, bow song performances 
are closely intertwined with temple ritual; and further, at critical junctures in the narrative 
audience members may become possessed. But there are also salient differences between the 
two traditions, and these pertain to both the performers and to the narrative they perform. 
Like piracankam, bow song performances combine both spoken and sung delivery styles, but 
unlike the paratiyar of the Draupadi cult, whose recitation is accompanied only by a harmo- 
nium player, a bow song ensemble generally includes five members, each of whom both sings 
and plays an instrument which include a drum, a clay pot, cymbals, and wooden blocks. 
Additionally, bow song performances do not include dramatic enactment of its narrative rep- 
ertoire in the manner of the street drama performances associated with the Draupadi cult. 

Stuart Blackburn, following local terminology, has designated the two categories that 
structure the repertoire of stories performed by bow song ensembles as “birth stories” and 
“death stories.” “Birth stories narrate the history or gods and goddesses grouped under the 
term teyva piravi (‘divine birth’) or teyva vamcam (‘divine descent’); death stories tell the his- 
tories of irantuppatta vGtai (‘spirits who were killed’) or vettupatta vatai (‘spirits who were cut 
up’) ... death stories are local histories, stories about people who lived and died (and then 
became gods); birth stories, on the other hand, are mythic histories of gods and goddesses 
of divine origin who are not less real than the death story heroes, but who are not men 
and women either.” In his study of the bow song tradition Blackburn describes points of 
convergence and divergence in the narrative patterns that inform birth stories and death 
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stories in the bow song repertoire. While both conclude with the establishment of a cult, this 
conclusion is reached via very different paths. In the course of a birth story, a divine being 
is born in heaven, “completes a series of tasks, wins boons from Siva, and descends to earth; 
there the god uses his boons to display his power, usually to wreak havoc among humans and 
win worship from them.” The protagonists of death stories are born on earth, and the birth 
is a painful one. The story’s “protagonist is caught in a conflict over land rights or sexual 
rights, or both, that leads to his violent death.” Whereas the protagonists of birth stories 
attack people who refuse them worship, the protagonists of death stories attack those respon- 
sible for their death. Both types of story end with the deities’ victims building a temple and 
celebrating a festival in their honor, and with this episode the narrative mirrors the occasion 
for the stories’ performance (Blackburn 1988, 31-36). 

The performance traditions associated with the Tamil Draupadi cult and the bow song 
tradition bear comparison by virtue of their roles in village religious life. Both are performed 
on the occasion of annual temple festivals celebrated to honor deities that are understood to 
be intimately involved with the well-being of the village. The ritual contexts that frame these 
performances are similar, and both include incidents of spirit possession at critical moments. 
However, while many elements of the Draupadi cult may be aptly described (following Hilte- 
beitel) as transpositions of the epic Mahabharata into a local idiom, the cultic context of the 
bow song tradition is exclusively local. 


Summing Up 


While the above overview of genres and texts is far from exhaustive, it should be clear that 
Tamil Hindu literature is enormously diverse. One might even claim that, like Hinduism itself, 
it is easier to define this corpus (if indeed this amalgam of texts and performance practices 
can legitimately be called a corpus) in terms of what it excludes — i.e., Tamil texts that are 
explicitly affiliated with non-Hindu religious traditions such as Jainism, Buddhism, Islam, 
and Christianity or nonreligious texts — than on the basis of a central doctrine or a uniform 
world view. Nevertheless, one can identify clusters of shared mythic motifs, ritual affiliations, 
and attitudes that weave in and out of this corpus, providing it with a kind of informal cohe- 
siveness. Some of the pairings that can be identified through this approach are fairly obvious, 
others less so. Anyone who is familiar with the poems of the Tamil bhakti saints and with the 
myths included in the Tamil puranic corpus cannot fail to notice their affinities: the saints’ 
poems are filled with allusions to the myths, and the rhetoric of many of the myths promotes 
a devotional attitude toward their divine protagonists. Perhaps more tenuous, but neverthe- 
less intriguing, would be the connection one might make between descriptions of certain 
ritual practices, including spirit possession, found in some cankam poems and seemingly sim- 
ilar ritual practices that inform the Tamil cults of Draupadi and the bow song deities. The 
analytic concept of “family resemblance” has been invoked to account for the nature of the 
relationship among the various beliefs and practices that commonly are identified as “Hindu” 
(Ferro-Luzzi 1989), and one might do the same when speaking of “Tamil Hindu literature.” 
Let us then conclude by attempting to profile this wide-ranging corpus by tracing con- 
nections with other dimensions of religious life and by reviewing the various textual modal- 
ities it encompasses. To begin, some, but not all of these texts are closely intertwined with 
ritual, especially as performed in the Hindu temples of Tamilnadu. On the one hand, the 
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canonized poems of the Tamil bhakti saints have been incorporated into the liturgy of Brah- 
manic temples of Visnu and Siva, where recitation of the saints’ poems can be interpreted as 
a reenactment of the saints’ exemplary devotion to these gods. On the other, festival ritual, 
that in a sense defines the cults of Draupadi and the bow song deities, frames the bow song 
performances as well as recitation and enactments of episodes from the Mahabharata that 
are central to these festivals. While the saints’ poems may be viewed as verbal embodiments 
of their authors’ devotion, bow song and street drama performances provide occasions for 
physical embodiments of divine agencies through spirit possession. Other textual genres 
mentioned in this essay are less directly linked to the ritual domain. We find occasional ref- 
erences to ritual practices in cankam poems, but there is no evidence that these poems were 
themselves performed in a ritual context. Tamil sthalapurdnas are very much a literature 
of and about Hindu temples, and while they document the mythological history of specific 
temple sites and sometimes provide a mythological charter for certain temple rituals, these 
texts are not themselves deployed as a component of temple ritual. It would take us beyond 
the scope of this essay to attempt to explicate in any detail the spectrum of specific religious 
attitudes that are inscribed in these texts. In this regard, however, we should note that sec- 
tarian Vaisnavism and Saivism in Tamilnadu find in these poems the foundation for sophisti- 
cated theological systems. 

The word “text” has been used as an umbrella term for all of the verbal creations discussed 
in this essay, but the uniformity of this signifier masks a variety of textual forms. The genres 
we have considered cover a wide range on the scales of orality and writing, on the one hand, 
and textual fluidity and fixity, on the other. Until relatively recently, inscribed palm leaves 
were the predominant medium for recording, preserving, and disseminating texts in South 
India. But more often than not, even if texts were recorded on palm leaves, they generally 
were taught, performed and “consumed” in an oral context, with manuscripts serving pri- 
marily as an aid to memory. The only evidence we have regarding the original context for the 
composition and performance of carkam poems is found in the legend of an ancient literary 
academy patronized by early Tamil kings, and in the representation of poets and patrons in 
some of the poems themselves. This enables us to generalize that this body of poetry origi- 
nally flourished in a courtly context, but otherwise we know little about the poems’ authors 
and audience and the specific contexts for their performance. The hagiographies of the Tamil 
bhakti saints would have us believe that the saints composed their poems as acts of service to 
Visnu and Siva often in the course of visiting locales associated with specific forms of these 
gods. The hagiographical literature also accounts for the miraculous events that resulted in 
the redaction of the saints’ poems. Both palm leaf manuscripts and oral transmission — the 
latter sometimes being of a miraculous nature — are factors in these stories. 

The court and the temple continued to serve as the primary loci for learned Tamil literary 
culture until modern times, and from about the sixteenth-century monastic institutions 
were also an important component of this mix. We are fortunate to have in the autobiog- 
raphy of the great textual scholar and editor U. V. Caminataiyar a vivid description of the 
literary culture that flourished in the monasteries and small towns of nineteenth-century 
Tamilnadu, and it is likely that the practices he describes were well established for many 
generations prior to his lifetime. For Caminataiyar and many of this contemporaries, pira- 
pantam and puranic texts on Saiva themes were the staple diet of a literary education, and 
Caminataiyar’s teacher, Minatcicuntaram Pillai was also renowned for composing texts in 
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these genres. Pillai received many commissions from temples, monasteries, and wealthy indi- 
viduals to compose pirapantam and purdnam works, and Caminataiyar describes how Pillai 
would orally compose verse after verse while one of his pupils inscribed them on palm leaves. 
The formal debut of a text, once completed, was always an oral recitation before an audience, 
though the palm leaf manuscript on which it had been inscribed was also given a place of 
honor on these occasions. 

Though orality is a prominent feature of all of these premodern textual varieties, at the 
same time, there was a strong sense of a fixed text which must be respected in performance. 
Turning our attention to the texts associated with village temple festivals, the situation is 
rather different. Within this realm the recitation of the padratiyar, who often follows the Tamil 
Mahabharata text of Villipputtar Alvar fairly closely, is based on a textual model not very dif- 
ferent from the one mentioned above. But in street drama and bow song performances the 
“text” is a more fluid entity. Manuscripts of plays and bow song texts circulate among per- 
formers, but these serve more as training tools for performers than as authoritative cultural 
objects in there own right. While performances are based more on what Stuart Blackburn 
has called “prior preparation” rather than spontaneous composition in performance, still the 
conventions of these genres leave much room for improvisation, and the “texts” of given nar- 
rative may change and have changed over time. We thus find that the material forms of Tamil 
Hindu literary works are as diverse as their contents. 
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Notes 


1 For a discussion of puram elements in Tamil Vaisnava bhakti poetry see Ramanujan and 
Cutler 1983. 

2 This distinction roughly parallels the traditional distinction which is made between saguna and 
nirguna bhakti traditions, that is, traditions which conceptualize god as being “with qualities” 
and those which conceptualize god as being “without qualities.” The Tamil bhakti tradition pre- 
dominantly conforms to the former model, while the ViraSaiva tradition found in the neighboring 
Kannada-speaking region conforms to the latter. 

3 The most famous text in the first group is Tirukkural (ca. fifth century ce), which is sometimes 
referred to as “the Tamil Bible.” Though in modern scholarly circles it is thought to be likely that the 
text’s legendary author, Tiruvalluvar, was a Jain, this compendium of poetically terse aphorisms on 
public and domestic life is largely free of specifically sectarian elements. Most famous of the early 
long narrative poems in Tamil is Cilappatikaram, “The Story of the Anklet” (ca. fifth century cr). 
This text, attributed to the Jain renouncer Ilank6, combines themes of earlier akam and puram 
poetry, goddess worship, and a political vision of a Tamil imperium. In modern times both of these 
texts have been adopted as emblems of Tamil cultural identity. 

4 The paradigm of 63 nayanmars begins with a list of saints included in a poem of Cuntaramirtti 
(eighth century ce), who predates Manikkavacakar (ninth century). 

5 Richman includes examples of Muslim and Christian pillaittamil poems in her study of this genre 
(Richman 1997). 

6 Kenneth Bryant has explicated a very similar dynamic in the Krsnaite poetry of the north Indian 
bhakti poet Sirdas (Bryant 1978). Richman points out that, contrary to expectations, there are few 
Tamil pillaittamil devoted to the subject of baby Krsna. 

7 Historically, the term kappiyam is usually applied to a corpus of long narrative poems composed by 
Buddhist and Jain authors between the fifth and tenth centuries, whereas the preeminent kavyam 
poem is Kampan’s twelfth-century Tamil version of the Ramayana. Many Tamil scholars consider 
the two terms to be etymologically cognate, though some scholars dispute the etymological link 
between Sanskrit “kavya” and Tamil “kappiyam”. 

8 This relationship may be thought of as a mirror image of the relationship between the Sanskrit epic 
and the many Sanskrit mahakavyas which aim to transform the epic text into refined poetry. For an 
insightful discussion of the latter relationship see Yigal Bronner’s PhD dissertation (Bronner 1999). 


CHAPTER 9 


The Literature of Hinduism 
in Malayalam 


Rich Freeman 


The development of written literatures in India’s regional languages raises fascinating issues 
of social history and cultural identity for every region where this occurred, at whatever 
period in the subcontinent’s history (Pollock 2003). For most of the major regional cultures 
in India, such literary projects were simultaneously caught up with religious ones, for liter- 
ature and learning were cast in languages and institutions that claimed an ultimately sacer- 
dotal and even divine authority. Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, though developing in Indo-Aryan 
speech communities of northern India, rapidly lost their moorings in any local tongue and 
spread to establish transregional literary cultures primarily in association with Brahmani- 
cal Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. These purely learned languages had reached every 
corner of the subcontinent before the Christian era, prior to the rise of any regional language 
into written form. For at least the next millennium, until the coming of Islamic polities to 
many parts of medieval India these religiously sanctioned literary cultures set the frame- 
work within which regional literatures had to contend in establishing and maintaining their 
identities. With the notable exception of Tamil, at the extreme south of India, every major 
regional literature thus crafted the preponderance of its founding texts as religious works.' 
Even Tamil, the earliest of the regional literary languages, which began through bardic lit- 
erature of a principally secular nature, was thoroughly transformed through popular Hindu 
devotionalism, before any other regional literatures of the subcontinent had even appeared 
(Cutler 1987; Peterson 1991; Narayanan 1994). 

The Malayalam literature from the region of Kerala, along India’s southwest coast, affords 
an especially revealing perspective on the intersection of regional identity, local social rela- 
tions, and the religious institutions of Hinduism in south India. This is because the Kerala tra- 
dition emerged out of an earlier Tamil cultural matrix, to develop its own transformations of 
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Sanskrit and indigenous genres, in a complex renegotiation of literary, religious and cultural 
identity through time. Tamil was itself unique in being the earliest Dravidian language to 
emerge into literacy, and the only regional speech to develop a “classical” literature (in terms 
of a formalized grammar, poetics, distinctive genres, and supporting cultural institutions) 
largely independent of Sanskritic models (Zvelebil 1973).? Early Kerala co-authored this 
Tamil tradition, but then began diverging from it around the twelfth century, to embrace both 
Sanskrit literary registers, and to develop its own Dravidian poetic and linguistic heritage in 
different directions. Most of this, however, was prosecuted through textual projects either 
directly reworking the Sanskrit Epics, Puranas, and philosophical treatises of pan-Indic Hin- 
duism, or through local romances that were themselves completely immersed in the temple 
culture of Kerala’s Hindu social formation (Freeman 2003). 

In the present chapter, I will attempt to chart the major developments of Kerala’s Hindu 
literature in the local language of Tamil-Malayalam, as a reflection of the particular regional 
and sociocultural context of its literary culture.* While the particulars of these developments 
are unique to Kerala, the general task of relating language and literature to those socioreli- 
gious cultures we club together under the modern rubric “Hindu” should hold comparative 
interest for a wider South Asian scholarship. 


The Cultural Legacy of the Tamil Tradition in Kerala 


The linguistic, cultural and political formation calling itself Tamil, today associated with the 
modern linguistic state of Tamil Nadu, first emerged in the far south of India in the early cen- 
turies, cz, as a triumvirate of territorially based kingdoms. Two of these lines, the Pandyas 
and the Colas, divided up what is today Tamil Nadu. The third, the Céras, ruled the narrow 
strip of territory today called Kerala along India’s southwest coast, comprising the steep, ver- 
dant declivities of the Western Ghats, and reaching down from their peaks to the rich littoral 
rice and coconut tracts along the Arabian Sea. Though comparatively isolated geographi- 
cally by its formidable mountain borders, this land of the Céras, (whence, modern Kéralam), 
was a vital partner in the wider cultural territory of the Tamils (Tamilakam). It is around 
the courts of these Tamil and Céra kings that India’s earliest regionally vernacular literature 
emerged, the bardic corpus known as Cankam literature, after the conclaves (<Skt. Sangha) 
of royal poets (Zvelebil 1973; Hart 1975; Marr 1985). In keeping with the division of lan- 
guage families between Dravidian southern India and the Indo-Aryan north, the thematic 
and poetic conventions of this earliest and most southerly Dravidian speech community were 
markedly different from the productions of classical Sanskrit literature. Representing what 
is essentially the rapid promotion and codification of an oral tradition into a written corpus, 
this poetry was thematically bifurcated into domestic themes of romantic love, the “interior” 
(akam) of social life, versus the “exterior” (puram) of heroism, conquest and warfare. Both of 
these thematic divisions of social life were emotionally explored through imaging moods and 
feelings in a semiotic coding keyed to the flora and fauna of a conventional set of landscapes 
(tinai) distinctive to Tamil akam (Ramanujan 1967; see pp. 146-147 above). 

Most interestingly, in the larger Indian context, this Cankam literature seems essentially 
secular and worldly in terms of its subjective concerns and artistic purpose. Objectively, how- 
ever, there is considerable reportage of the indigenous forms of religious life in Kerala and 
the greater Tamil country before the major impact of Sanskritic Puranic culture. While this 
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is not the place for an extended treatment of Cankam religion, I will hazard to sketch some of 
its prominent features, as the substratum of later religious-literary developments in Kerala.* 
First, religion was not centered on a sacerdotal, priestly class, like the Brahmans, but rather 
gave prominence to the ritual functions of kings and chiefs on the one hand, and to relatively 
lower-status spirit-possessed oracles and mediums, on the other. The sacred, rather than 
tending towards the transcendence of Brahmanical Hindu schemes, was thus experienced 
in the form of immanent powers: immanent to the life of society in the persons of its political 
leaders, and immanent in the natural powers of life and death, through the oracles. The two 
formed a related circuit in that kings, as heads of warrior societies, presided over an economy 
of death that was viewed positively as the fertile basis for social prosperity, while the oracles 
trafficked in the powers of the resulting heroic dead who were promoted to the status of gods, 
and whose shrines formed the sites of spirit-possessed worship by the kings. Battle was a 
form of sacrificial religion, striving to appropriate the life-force (uyir) of others, while sacri- 
ficial religion was a substitute battle, a celebration of past bloodletting, and the promise and 
foretaste to ancestral deities of battles to come. This assimilation was lexicalized in the word 
kal.am, which meant at once the threshing floor for gathering one’s agricultural yield, the 
field of battle, and the sacred space for sacrifice. In the rites of worship, political authorities 
orchestrated the death rites of blood sacrifice, while the bodies of mediums became the vehi- 
cles for divinized spirits of the ancestral dead who danced, offered oracular pronouncements, 
and expressed their desires and pleasures. 

While this complex of spirit-possessed dancing and blood sacrifice is viewed in modern 
times as “folk” religion, for many centuries this was the “classical” religion of high civili- 
zation in south India. It has persisted among the rural dominants at a level of formalized 
worship in this region that is reminiscent of the royal legacy, harboring an alternate sacred 
order that persists under the later edifice of Sanskritic Hinduism. It is important to keep 
this in mind because despite the prominence given to Brahmanically Sanskritic models 
in south India, Brahmans remained a thinly distributed elite atop indigenously organized 
warrior societies throughout this region, until the latter were dismantled under European 
colonialism. This was especially so in Kerala, where even the kinship system of the domi- 
nant warrior castes was shaped by the exigencies of perpetual warfare. While the organi- 
zation of Cankam literature around the thematic bifurcation into love and war genres was 
primarily secular, the powerful emotional complexes of lush eroticism and graphic violence 
that motivated these carried forward into the Sanskritization of Tamil literature. Known as 
the “Tamil Bhakti” movement that commenced in the sixth century cr, this literature repre- 
sented the mapping of mythological themes from the Sanskrit Puranas into the indigenous 
literary forms. As a socioreligious movement, this was coincident with the revival of Tamil 
kingdoms in new state forms, institutionally centered on the emergence of structural tem- 
ples, as cultural centers built on and linking together the village structure of these kingdoms’ 
agrarian economies. The originally local deities of these temples were Sanskritized into either 
the Vaisnava or Saiva Puranic pantheons, and celebrated in new liturgical song-literatures 
by poet-saints who revealed the gods’ presence through divine visions and inspiration, and 
who became the subject of their own hagiographies as the saints of Tamil Vaisnavism, the 
Alvars, and those of Saivism, the Nayanmars (Peterson 1991; Narayanan 1994). While the 
earlier genre distinctions between love and war poetry merged in the new bhakti works, the 
earlier aesthetic and emotional energies of the Tamil ethos adapted readily to the new reli- 
gious themes (Cutler 1987). The martial impetus was transferred to the battles of gods with 
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their demonic adversaries (or sometimes with each other), as well as to violence of the god 
against the devotee, of devotees against sectarian rivals, and of devotees against themselves 
or their loved ones in acts of self-mutilation and sacrifice (Hudson 1989). Similarly, erotic 
longings were displaced from human relations to those of longing and devotion between dev- 
otee and deity. In many of these saints’ poetic utterances, we find clear resonance with the 
earlier ecstatic mediums, where the longing for bodily and psychic union suggests posses- 
sion (Yocum 1982). The link between Tamil sovereigns and the deities who represented them 
likewise remained powerful, though it now accommodated a Brahmanical complement that 
was specialized in religious pursuits which emerged as a distinctive institutional domain: on 
the one hand, there was patronage of an essentially Indo-Aryan Vedic ritual cult, and on 
the other, an increasing Brahmanization of the hybrid temple culture whose roots were in 
Dravidian ancestral shrines (Hart and Heifetz 1999). 

Kerala participated in this new bhakti paradigm to a certain extent, but unlike the earlier 
Cankam tradition, we have only a smattering of Tamil literary sources attributed to Kerala 
chiefs or kings, and only a dozen or so temple sites in the region that seemed to participate in 
what became a predominantly eastern Tamil complex. Linguistically, Tamil had shifted from 
the language of Cankam composition into Middle Tamil, and around this time, from the early 
ninth century, the first Kerala inscriptions attest the divergence of local language into a dis- 
tinctively regional dialect that anticipates the later emergence of Malayalam (Sekhar 1953; 
Ayyar 1983 [1936]). While there was certainly no “Hundred Years’ War” between the Colas 
and Céras that an earlier generation of historians invented to account for the political-cul- 
tural break between the regions, there can be no doubt that Kerala’s cultural divergence from 
Tamil developments was marked by repeated warring across the Ghats, and that the tenth- 
century rise of Coéla imperium helped condition and maintain the internal fragmentation 
of medieval Kerala into a pastiche of feuding sub-kingdoms.* This remained the political 
situation of Kerala down to the advent of the European powers, and formed the social matrix 
in which Kerala’s version of Hinduism and its literary expression arose and developed. 


The Early Devotional Mode: Literary Songs of Ritual and War 


The first literary writing of Kerala in a recognizably distinctive West coast dialect of the 
“Tamil” that was to become Malayalam is a commentary on Kautlya’s Arthasdstra (Sam- 
basiva Sastri 1972 [1930]). The original work is a Sanskrit treatise on the Indic science of 
polity, and the commentary is a virtual paraphrase that adds little to the original. What it 
does show, however, is that Brahmanical Sanskritic treatises were imposing themselves on 
Kerala society as technical (if improbable) models of political organization and conduct. As 
with the largely secular focus of Cankam literature, there is scarcely anything we might con- 
sider of religious I import in this text. Unfortunately, the commentary on the various rites of 
sorcery and magic that are supposed to secure political successes in the final chapter of the 
work is no longer extant. 

Shortly thereafter, in perhaps the thirteenth century, we encounter another very differ- 
ent work, the first religious work in the Malayalam language, the only recently discovered 
Tirunilalmdla, the “Garland of the Sacred Shade (or Grace).” Until the discovery and pub- 
lication of this work in 1980 (Purusd6ttaman Nayar 1981), the advent of Kerala’s literary 
history was dominated by the Ramacaritam, a roughly contemporaneous and far lengthier 
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retelling of the Sanskrit epic, the Ramayana (George 1956). While in a very similar linguistic 
idiom of early Malayalam, however, the Tirunilalmdla could not be more different, themati- 
cally. It is essentially a ritual text, centered on a series of festival rites around the still active 
temple of Krsna at Aranmula, in south central Kerala. There are a number of interesting 
aspects to this text that warrant attention. Aranmula is first of all one of a small number of 
divyadésas, sacred temple sites known to the Vaisnava bhakti poems of the earlier mentioned 
Tamil Alvars, to be found in the Kerala country. Furthermore, this text reveals that five of the 
total thirteen divyadésa temples were included within Aranmula’s jurisdiction, suggesting 
that Tamil Vaisnavas formed a rather constricted set of colonies in the Kerala country. 

More remarkable is the nature of the rites highlighted in this work. While much about the 
text is clearly embedded in the celebration of Sanskrit gods and their mythology, the focus of 
the work is not on the Brahmanical rites of worship we would associate with the Sanskritic 
Agamic tradition of Tamil temple worship, but rather on the blood rites (pali < Skt. bali) per- 
formed by what are today lower-caste exorcists, known as Malayans. 

In modern times, Malayans are found only in far northern Kerala, where both copies 
of the Tirunilalmdla were discovered. Malayans, however, intergrade with a caste to their 
south known as Panar, (from pan., “melody”), which was the same designation used of 
bards in the Cankam Tamil tradition. Both castes today specialize in sorcery (mantravadam) 
and exorcism rites, for which they perform poetic musical liturgies, and Malayans are 
perhaps the most accomplished and prominent performers of teyydttam (see the accom- 
panying article). Since, as a polluting caste (avarnar), Malayans were banned from Brah- 
manical temples in later medieval Kerala, it is surprising to find their important role in the 
great temple center of Aranmula, and to find them in this role so far south. This suggests 
that Malayans were once more prominent and widespread, and that the bhakti Vaisnavism 
of early Kerala temples was more socially inclusive than later, more Brahmanically Agamic 
temple culture. 

While most of the deities and some of the vocabulary of the Tirunilalmdla are Sanskrit- 
derived, the phonological form, patterns of alliteration and metrical structure of the poem 
are all modeled after classical Tamil. Despite being centered on Visnu, however, a large 
variety of gods are invoked and worshipped, showing that the sectarianism so characteristic 
of Tamil bhakti, particularly rivalry between Vaisnavas and Saivas, was already being delib- 
erately elided in Kerala at this early date. In fact, a Malayan performer gives a lengthy recital 
of the sacred deeds of Siva (as known to the Tamil tradition) to Visnu before the latter’s own 
shrine, saying, “since there is no difference between the two of you, we have made here an 
offering (pali) to Siva” (Ln. 302). Later there is a special dance to Kuratti, a goddess especially 
associated with the tribals and mountain ranges of Kerala who survives today in the teyyam 
worship of northern Kerala and other folk festivals. 

Though the introduction to the work gives a good idea of the sociopolitical situation of the 
temple and its authorities, the bulk of the Tirunilalmdla describes the various rites, offerings, 
and dances of the Malayans. What is quite interesting in this is how the religious function of 
this worship is perceived, for it is quite clear that the sequence of rituals and offerings over 
a number of days are essentially a giant exorcism in which the performers remove any nox- 
ious spiritual effects that may have accrued to their deity through faulty rituals, enmity, or 
pollution in worship. Some of these rites must have been quite spectacular, and the following 
example should give a clear idea that we are not in a normatively “Hindu” ritual milieu here, 
but one heavily inflected by its Dravidian cultural legacy. 
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Among the bali-rites to deities over successive days and oriented in different directions, 
that done to the north, the traditional direction for blood sacrifices in battle, is reserved for 
Ksétrapalan. For this the Malayans planted a series of gibbets (kaluku) around the offering 
ground (pali-kalam) such as malefactors were traditionally impaled alive on in medieval Ker- 
ala. The performers then mounted these contraptions, splayed themselves out, and writh- 
ing, had artificial blood (kuruti) poured over their chests, and mock entrails pulled from their 
bodies and draped over the cross-pieces as would be done in disembowelments. The poem 
tells us that birds of prey and crows gathered on the gibbets, mistaking this for the real thing. 
Then amidst a roar of drums like the ocean’s waves, Ksétrapalan was ritually invoked and 
installed in the site. Summoning the god to witness the sight, they cried, “O Lord, we your 
slaves, wanting any valuables, have offered the Sacrifice to the North, rending our chests 
with our hands and taking this to offer on the gibbet” (Lns. 429-430). Even today Malayans 
recount an exorcism for the gods as their myth of origin that they use in contemporary rites 
of exorcism for human patrons. Some of these rites still entail the mock self-sacrifice of the 
performer, and for one of these the Malayans pierce their veins and spew out their own blood 
as an offering in the awesome ucca-bali. Of course today these rites have been demoted to the 
level of “the folk,” but they still live on in the rather robust underground world of Kerala’s 
“sorcery” (mantravddam). 

The next great work of Hindu affiliation extant in Kerala was the aforenamed Ramacaritam, 
of the fourteenth century (George 1956). Like the Tirunilalmdla, the phonology, orthog- 
raphy, and metrical structure are largely in conformity with Tamil conventions, but given 
its modeling on the Sanskrit epic, a somewhat greater portion of the lexicon is Sanskrit- 
derived. In narrative structure, however, this work effects a unique departure from its 
original model. The Ramacaritam is narratively framed entirely within the Ramdyana’s book 
of war (the Yuddha-kdnda), and reconstructs the earlier parts of the epic through flashbacks 
and other retellings. 

It has long been surmised that the recasting of the Ramayana entirely around the war 
may have been related to the militarism of Kerala, suggesting this was a devotional work 
essentially for the edification of the soldiery. While there is no direct evidence for this, the 
ethos and tone of the work seem to support this idea. Its occasional reveling in the gore of 
battle draws images in common with Tamil war poetry, like the dance of the headless corpses. 
Consider the following description of the effects of Lord Rama’s arrows on the demon hordes 
that attack him (77.3—5):° 


Many shining arrows went swift and continuous 

To plunge in the bodies of those foes who surrounded him to fight. 

They were terrorized, as on every side of the battlefield, 

The gore and corpses mounted through their great destruction. 

The earth was thickly adorned with corpses and gore, 

And as the great warriors advanced, striving to search him out and do battle with him, 
They could not even glimpse him, without being struck by this King of king’s arrows ... 
Numbers of corpses, severed of their heads, entwined among themselves in a fine, 
frenzied dance ... 

As their lives were spent on the field of battle, 

And the bodies of those forces were rent in destruction, one on top of another, 
Wherever one turned, the river of blood sent its courses in numbers beyond reckoning. 
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In another passage, corpses severed of their heads, wander around as if looking for something 
they’ve lost (i.e., their heads!), then tiring of the search, sportively join in a tandava dance 
around the field of battle (20.10). Still another stanza weaves a fantastic trope: as the blood 
from the rent bodies of demons, the Vanara monkey allies of Rama, and their various fallen 
mounts gushes out on the battlefield, it comingles into a river; the rows of faces floating in 
that river are its lotus flowers; the combatants’ crushed teeth (or pearls) are the river’s sands; 
the soldiers’ floating trunks are alligators; their viscera are the waterplants; their swishing 
banners are crocodiles; their parasols are lotus leaves; and the maddened elephants are the 
river's boulders (23.4). 

While the bulk of the separate events and characters in the Ramacaritam closely corre- 
spond to the Sanskrit Ramdyana, its narrative restructuring, poetic form, and much of the 
imagery clearly suggest a different ethos and aesthetic that has recast the work in a classically 
Dravidian mold of martial devotion. When we pair this with the TirunilalmGla we get a clear 
sense that the bhakti of early Kerala had a rather different tenor from what the Christian 
missionaries and modern apologists have rather selectively emphasized in presenting south 
Indian devotionalism for cosmopolitan consumption.’ In many ways the myths and ethos of 
contemporary, and especially lower-caste, folk-forms fit very comfortably with these earlier 
images of immanent, violent powers, and this suggests a continuity of religious perspective 
that sits athwart the divide of caste and class-status. 


The Early Sanskrit Genre of Manipravalam 


Linguistically and poetically, such relative continuities are evident in Kerala literature in 
those genres that, like the two texts we have just reviewed, conformed to canons recogniz- 
ably affiliated with Tamil literary models. The first and only premodern linguistic text treat- 
ing Kerala’s language, the fourteenth-century Lilatilakam,* labels this first style of literary 
production Pattu. Meaning literally just “song,” this suggests its close association with those 
local performative modes we might later style “folk.” At this time, however, Pattu stood as 
a literary genre contrasted with its highly Sanskritized counterpart, Manipravalam. The 
name of this latter literary medium literally meant “pearls and coral” after the image of 
this language as stringing together the different gems of local language forms with those of 
Sanskrit. Lexically, metrically, and phonologically (through adaptation of the Sanskrit syl- 
labary from the grantha script), this Manipravalam style sought to reshape the local “Tamil” 
of Kerala on the model of high Sanskrit literature. In fact, the Lilatilakam opens by declaring 
that anything that can be done in the highest Sanskrit literature (kavya), can be literarily 
accomplished in Manipravalam. But what these accomplishments actually are, in the the- 
matics of the poetry, testifies to the social life of Kerala’s literati in a way that becomes an 
embarrassment to future generations. 

It seems relatively clear that the principal authors in the early phase of Manipravalam 
were those most intimately acquainted with Sanskrit, namely, Kerala’s Brahmans. It is there- 
fore their literary culture and lifestyle that were most closely reflected in this literature. The 
earliest poetic works, in ornately accomplished and highly Sanskritized genres, are poems 
dealing primarily with erotic themes addressed to their non-Brahman (Sidra caste-grade) 
mistresses. The earliest of these texts, from perhaps the thirteenth century, is the collection of 
verses styled the Vaisika Tantra (“The Treatise of the Courtesan”), in the form of a courtesan 
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mother’s advice to her daughter (Ramacandran Nayar 1969). This is followed in the next 
century by three major poetic compositions, each in praise of a different named courtesan, 
and by other collections of short poems on the same topic. Given the prominence of these 
themes and the voluptuary lifestyle they portray, the major thrust of later scholarship has 
been to decry the decadence of Manipravalam in comparison with the religious themes of 
the Pattu literature. Matters, however, are not actually so simple. A work written in this same 
milieu, and somewhat before the Lilatilakam (which indeed cites it), is the Anantapuravarnanam 
(Ratnamma 1986). This a long descriptive poem on the Visnu temple of Trivandrum and its 
surroundings. Though similarly in high Manipravalam, and in Sanskrit anusthubh meter, it is 
clearly religious in its intent. It recounts what a worshipper encounters in visiting all the tem- 
ples and sacred groves in a circuit around Trivandrum and its sub-settlements, culminating 
in the religious encounter with Visnu as AnantaSayana in the main temple at the heart of the 
city (vs. 147). Though clearly a work of Vaisnava devotion, such as in weaving an account of 
the ten incarnations (dasdvatdra) of Visnu into the final religious vision, it gives considerable 
space to descriptions of Saivite shrines and temples, as well, continuing the earlier nonsec- 
tarian impetus of the Tirunilalmdla. Ethnographically, the work is rich in detail, celebrating 
the ritual procession of Trivandrum’s king into the temple (vs.1 15-121) and devoting many 
stanzas to describing the extensive markets (vs. 41—104). It even eavesdrops on the dialogues 
between merchants and customers as they haggle over merchandise. 

Religiously, the work catches that phase of Kerala’s temple culture, in which, in keeping 
with the Sanskrit idiom, Brahmanically Agamic ritual had taken over at such royal centers. 
This is clear from the description of temple rituals, the Brahman “college,” and the Brahman 
mess attached to the temple (vs. 133 ff; 148-149). It is interesting to note, in the context of 
sectarian affiliation, that the only other extensive use of the term Manipravalam outside of 
Kerala was in labeling the contemporary Tamil Sri Vaisnava literature which used a very sim- 
ilar lexical idiom in terms of combining Tamil and Sanskrit (though only in prose) for com- 
menting on Vaisnava scripture. Putting this together with such evidence as the Lilatilakam’s 
celebrating the Tamil Vaisnava Divyaprabandham as the “Tamil Veda,” and recalling that 
the Trivandrum temple was one of the sacred centers of Vaisnavism known to the Tamil 
bhakti corpus, suggests the considerable influence of Sri Vaisnavism at this time. At any rate, 
the survival of at least several other works in this Kerala-based Manipravalam, which were 
exclusively dedicated to religious themes of praising gods or their temples, should caution us 
against the stereotypic thematic equation of Manipravalam with Brahmanical eroticism, as 
against all those works which modern scholars club into the dustbin genre of Pattu, lending 
the latter a patina that is at once more indigenous and more piously devotional. 

This notion that the erotic was somehow counter to religious perspectives (a notion that 
one might argue is a back-reading of colonial and postcolonial epistemes) might similarly be 
eroded even by a closer scrutiny of those works explicitly focused on the courtesan culture. 
The main works of high Manipravalam provide descriptive overviews of courtesan manors 
and their cultural life, which are indeed completely imbricated with the social and religious 
life of Kerala’s medieval temples. Institutionally, the strict primogeniture of Brahmanical 
inheritance patterns in Kerala worked to regularize recurrent sexual liaisons between junior 
Brahman males and women of the martial and temple-servant castes. This overlapped with 
the institution of Tévaticci, the Devadasi known elsewhere in India, where women were ded- 
icated to the gods of particular shrines, serving as ritual dancers and entertainers for the 
gods, and courtesans for higher clientele among the worshippers. In Kerala, I believe these 
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logics fused around Brahmans as simultaneously the chief patrons of the temple arts and of 
courtesans, as regular genitors among the higher families of royalty and temple servants, 
and, as “gods on earth,” the intellectual and spiritual heads of the religious culture of tem- 
ples. Temples and manors of the high-born were thus thoroughly intertwined, with circuits 
of travel through the landscape of courtesan manors that the Manipravalam works describe 
being largely congruent with pilgrimage circuits through the sacred geography of Kerala. 

Religiously speaking, these various courtesan works thus contain not just descriptions 
of many temple sites and sacred groves, but also dedication verses, descriptions and praises 
(stutis) of many deities, in the context of relations with courtesans. I believe a sustained 
study of this literature that takes its religious ideologies seriously might demonstrate more 
pervasive connections between these and the social structuring and sexual politics of caste 
Hinduism in Kerala. The frequent mapping of religious devotion (bhakti) between devotee 
and deity in gender relationships, the recurrent mythologies of high male deities linked to 
violently dangerous and militant consort goddesses, and the Sakta or tantric doctrines of 
liberation through harnessing the libidinal energies of the body cannot, I would argue, be 
accidental in this historical context. Indeed, I would suspect they were synthesized in the 
temple cult itself, which was avowedly tantric in its ideology of worship and frequently 
focused on goddesses who were Sanskritically upgraded versions of local warrior deities. 
The earliest of these courtesan travelogues, the thirteenth-century Unniyaccicaritam, for 
instance, ends with a prose description, and then this final stanza of prayer to the goddess 
of Palaficéri (vs. 26): 


Worshipped in fine purity, with her tongue a licking mass of flame, drinking the blood that flows 
by her shining trident from the bodies of powerful demons, along with the copious nectar that 
trickles from the crescent moon afflicted by her vigorous battle, may this daughter of Kama’s 
slayer (Siva), this Mother who dwells in Palaficari, ever grant us protection. 


There is a rich interplay of images here of warfare, blood sacrifice, and consumption, along 
with the confluence of fiery metabolic energy, female potencies of blood and the seminal 
emissions of the moon whose tantric overtones are unmistakable. Though research on the 
development of the tantric tradition in Kerala has been negligible, its doctrines and practices 
clearly formed a primary nexus in which an official Brahman ideology of worship came to 
terms with the dominant religious culture of sexual fertility, violent militarism, and spirit 
possession through the institutionalized rites and festivals of the Hindu temple. In summary, 
it seems evident that the early phase of Manipravalam literature contains much of this reli- 
gious synthesis that has been overlooked in modern scholars’ dismissal of and embarrass- 
ment at its erotic component, in comparison with that other stream of the so-called Pattu 
literature. 


Poets of Non-Brahman Bhakti 


While the Tirunilalma@la and Ramacaritam are linguistically distinct from the nearly 
contemporaneous Manipravalam works in terms of eschewing Sanskrit phonology, 
grammatical terminations, and massive amounts of vocabulary, the subsequent works 
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classed by modern scholars as Pattu readily assimilate many of these Sanskritic features 
of high Manipravalam. It is on the basis of their narrative dependence on Sanskrit Epics 
and Puranas, and in their Dravidian meters, that they are most readily distinguished from 
their Manipravalam counterparts. The next great stage or stratum of production in this 
tradition comes from the members of a family known as the Niranam poets, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

These poets specialized in condensing the Sanskrit Epics into shorter compendia of 
stanzas constructed of local Dravidian meters. These meters were based on the same prin- 
ciples as those of Tamil (as opposed to the Sanskrit meters of Manipravalam) but took 
simpler and more fluid forms in accordance with their largely performative nature. Lin- 
guistically, the adoption of a Sanskritically phonological script brought in the wholesale 
adoption of Sanskrit vocabulary. This has been the single greatest contributor to the 
divergence of Malayalam from Tamil down to the present. This script also enabled the 
Manipravalam trait of using Sanskrit grammatical terminations, as well, but this was 
done sparingly, and I am certain this was related to the different social authorship and 
presumed audience of the Niranam poets. 

What is most remarkable about the Niranam poets is that we know from their recurring 
title, “Panikkar” that they were non-Brahman, most likely of martial caste, and reckoned 
as mere Sidras from the Brahmanical perspective. In keeping with their own dedicatory 
and concluding verses, we can surmise that their linguistic medium, which they craved 
their audiences “not to despise as mixed language,” was intended to bring the salvific 
powers of Sanskrit religious texts “in some paltry fashion” to their own communities of 
lower-caste worshippers.’ On the one hand, this stanza from the introduction to their 
Ra@mayanam shows the certain hegemony of Brahmanical models over this linguistic and 
religious community: 


Discarding egotism and such through ascetic meditation, and compassionately given over to 
peacefulness, restraint, and joy in their dedication to the Veda, considering such incomparable 
Lords on Earth (i.e. Brahmans) to be my very divinity, by the grace of these Vedic Brahmans will 
all that I contemplate here by accomplished. (Mannummitu 1993, 18) 


On the other hand, such lofty praise also implies the establishment of high standards by 
which to judge Brahmanical conduct, standards which were conspicuously absent in the cour- 
tesan literature of Manipravalam. Furthermore, despite the self-deprecation of this “mixed lan- 
guage” (bhdsmisram) and its works as not attaining the elevation of the Sanskrit originals, the 
Niranam tradition authorizes itself in terms of its own “faultlessly pre-eminent great guru, a 
mighty soul who was a lordly master of both [Sanskrit and vernacular] poetries.”!° If such 
gurus and their disciples thus chose (or were forced by social convention) to compose in the 
lower-status local language, the claims to equal spiritual status are nevertheless overt. Their 
god himself declares to the world in their works, “Be they gods or untouchables, my devotees 
(bhaktas) are alike in my esteem — such is the message of the Lord (Isvaran),”!! Lastly, it is 
interesting that while Vaisnava works take a certain precedence among the Niranam poets 
(including one of the earliest vernacular renderings of the Bhagavad-Gita in India), they also 
composed a Sivaratrimahatmyam on the greatness of Siva and vows (vrata) kept to him, and their 
family gods paired the Visnu/Krsna of the Malayinkil temple, and the Siva (as Kapaligvaran) at 
Niranam itself, to both of whom their poems are repeatedly dedicated. 
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The Performative Context of Religious Production 


While the Pattu and Manipravalam streams that later merge to form Malayalm literature 
bring Sanskrit myths and deities into written prominence, it is important to realize that the 
grounds for this mediation into local language were likely laid earlier within the performa- 
tive features of the Sanskrit tradition itself in Kerala. Traditions of staging Sanskrit dramas 
were, from the outset, religious events, performed within temple-precincts over many days, 
as parts of ritual calendars and sponsored in fulfillment of vows. From perhaps the ninth 
century or earlier, temple-servant castes were occupationally specialized as to their various 
acting, dancing and musician roles in staging these plays, which were always adapted from 
the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas.'’ To simplify this picture greatly, what developed within the 
Sanskrit dramatic tradition were various mediating roles for performers, retelling, glossing, 
or expanding on the events and characters depicted, first in simpler Sanskrit, then eventually 
in hybrid language forms that bridged between Sanskrit and the local language. Slots within 
the performance format were set aside for direct address to the audience, and these developed 
their own genres ranging from prose retellings (gadyam) in a lexically Sanskritic but gram- 
matically local form of Kerala language, to special compositions (prabandhams) that mixed 
Manipravalam-style verses with prose (a form known as campu). The prose, gadyam compo- 
sitions, were apparently recited by the NambyArnmula caste of temple drummers, while the 
campu works were performed by the somewhat higher-caste actors of the Cakyar caste. 

While this interspersing of verse and prose in the campii (to use the Sanskrit spelling) 
emerged at a pan-Indic level in Sanskrit with Bhoja, in the eleventh century, its popularity 
in south India, and its special adaptation in Kerala, seems closely related to the context of 
performance and its social moorings there. In the first place, much of the so-called “prose” 
of the campus was in fact in local Dravidian meters. Since these did not qualify as “verse” 
(padyam) under Sanskrit poetic typologies, they had to be smuggled in, as it were, under the 
label of “prose” (gadyam) between the metrically Sanskrit verses of Manipravalam, to form 
the matrix of the Malayalam campu. These Dravidian “prose” sections seem to be functionally 
adapted not only to the main description and story line of the Puranic myths, but also to 
weave in commentary, and especially, social observations and satire, often with the force of 
recontextualizing the myths in the social setting of contemporary Kerala culture. 

This points up several crucial features of the performance traditions of Kerala in relation 
to Malayalam literature. First, it was such traditions that we think of as the “performing arts” 
which mediated much of the Sanskrit religious tradition into Kerala culture. It was actors 
in the temple theater who seem first to have developed special elaborating sub-genres, as 
ancillaries to the main performance. With time, these appear to have become more popular, 
increasingly independent, and eventually to have left the interior of the temple theater to cir- 
culate in the wider society. In this context, we should also keep in mind that while “theater” 
tends to suggest the primary function of secular entertainment in the modern West, both the 
Sanskrit theatrical performances and their subsequent transformations were fundamentally 
religious rituals in Kerala (Jones 1984). 

Relatedly, we have to realize that much of what our print-culture thinks of, and therefore 
receives, interprets, and reconstructs after our book-form as comprising “Malayalam litera- 
ture,” often comprises only the text-artifacts, the mnemonic props of performative genres. 
Though the campu emerges in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as the dominant genre 
of “literature,” the degree of borrowing and transposing of whole chunks of composition 
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between works and authors, coupled with frequent direct address to and descriptions of audi- 
ences, leaves little doubt that these works were performed in some partly improvisational, 
public forum. This public was almost certainly gathered on calendrically ritual occasions, 
in the context of temple festivals. The Dravidian form of the poetic “prose,” coupled with 
the satiric elements, often with Brahmans and their institutions themselves as the target, 
suggests that the audience constituency was wider and less exclusive than that of the San- 
skritic theater. 

This indicates the final, socially significant trajectories of performative context that 
become more pronounced, finding their way increasingly into literary inscription with time. 
I refer here to contestatory social forces, both outside Brahmanism and within it, that tend to 
fragment adherence to any monolithic set of social-literary norms. They derive their strength 
both from a wider and lower-caste patronage base and literary constituency, conjoined with 
competitive cleavages among Brahmanical authors who are aligned with different social 
groups. As an example, during approximately the same period in the fifteenth century when 
Punam Nampitiri was composing and performing his great Ramd@yana Campu, an artfully 
woven pastiche of lively Dravidian “prose,” high Manipravalam, and Sanskrit passages from 
Bhoja’s own campui form of the epic, Cerrsséri, another Namputiri Brahman, had composed 
his famous Krsna Gatha. 

This latter work is entirely in a simple Dravidian meter of song (gdatha), explicitly 
commissioned by a local king of northern Kerala. Its composition in this meter, suggests 
that it was intended to be sung. While Kerala scholars put it in the Pattu genre, based on its 
linguistic and metrical form and its subject matter on the life of Lord Krsna taken from the 
Sanskrit Bhadgavata Purdna, other features mark it out as diverging significantly from works 
like those of the non-Brahman Niranam poets. What is firstly always noted as most remark- 
able in Cerusséri’s work, is that despite its composition in Dravidian meter and vocabulary 
at the level of content, he has managed to formally work this material into the poetic fig- 
ures of sound and sense (alamkarnmula) that were the hallmark of high Sanskrit literature. 
The second feature, far more troubling to modern sensibilities, is the amount of erotic sen- 
timent (Srvgdra) that he seems to develop and savor in this ostensibly devotional project. In 
this regard the feeling-tone of certain sections is sometimes more like the classically erotic 
Manipravalam. While modern scholars tend to either disparage these erotic themes as mar- 
ring an otherwise fine devotional piece with Brahmanically decadent values, or deny the 
erotic intention altogether through interpretively subsuming it in a higher form of devo- 
tion, I would not rule out the pervasive influence of the tantric milieu (and erotic modes of 
bhakti, as well) in which sexuality was given an explicitly positive valuation within a reli- 
gious framework. 

A larger point to be noted here is that after the early courtesan romances, the important 
works of Malayalam, whether in the Pattuor Manipravalam styles, are nearly all based on 
adaptations of Sanskrit Epic and Puranic myths. Being rooted as they are in performative 
traditions, however, they simultaneously adapt the religious themes of those myths to the 
particular social context of Kerala, while they offer the mythic models as an interpretive 
frame for that social context. Moreover, since Kerala society was stratified by partly congruent 
distinctions of caste, class, and ethnolinguistic affiliation, these performative and literary 
adaptations bear the internal structural strains of social contestation. Bakhtinian notions of 
multivocality are clearly in evidence. The initial asides of gloss, commentary, or satire within 
Sanskrit drama, widen into the wedge of Dravidian “prose,” by which all kinds of local myths 
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and context are inserted into Puranic frames. On the Brahmanical side, Cerusséri seizes on 
the form and language of his lower-caste predecessors; on the non-Brahman front, from the 
Niranam poets onward, authors lend their local bhakti a Brahmanical veneer with the full 
lexical embrace of Sanskrit. 

The locally Dravidian impulses of the theater finally break out, in the seventeenth century, 
colonizing the Sanskrit frames themselves with local motifs and language, in the birth of the 
Malayalam temple-theater form, Kathakali (Zarrilli 2000). Actors need no longer be part 
of the interior temple-servant castes, but are prominently drawn from the martial castes 
and bring their themes and narratives in with them. Formerly “demonic” roles may come 
to overshadow those of the gods (as in the Ravanavijayam); the goddess Kali, arrayed as a 
spirit-possessed hellion from village festivals, leaps from the stage to cavort through the audi- 
ence; and Narasimha enacts the disembowelment of his demonic adversary with simulated 
bloody entrails, recalling the stunts of the Malayans from their gibbets in the Tirunilalmdla. 
While still Sanskritic by the standard of village religious festivals, Kathakali was the genius 
of locally competing courts, and their martial retainers, yet it brought to the Malayalam 
language the performative patina of a classical temple-art, still partly sequestered as a high 
ritual form from the bulk of the “polluting” castes. 


The Ferment of Popular Religiosity 


In the world outside the temple, in the sixteenth- to seventeenth-century interim between 
Cerusséri and the birth of Kathakali, the tradition of Sidra devotionalism found in the 
Niranam poets is taken up by Tuficattu Eluttacchan, often considered the father of Malay- 
alam, proper (Achyuta Menon 1940). While using an array of local Dravidian meters, 
always in simple couplets, his language effectively effaces any lexical distinction between 
Manipravalam and Pattu styles, wedding them in a medium that seems distinctively modern. 
His principal work, the Adhyatma-Ramdyanam, is taken not from the classical archetype of 
Valmiki, but from the fourteenth-century work of popular devotion of the same name. Like 
its namesake, Eluttacchan’s work follows the later bhakti interpretation of Rama as fully 
empowered godhead incarnate in this world, and teaches the simplistic path of repeating his 
sacred name as fulfilling all earthly desires and leading to liberation. 

While we have no firm historical evidence for the individual, Tuficattu Eluttacchan (his 
personal name itself being in dispute), we can surmise something of the social import of his 
work and the new movement he typifies. He was either the founder or star pupil of a reli- 
gious institution that housed both Brahman and Sudra literary-religious notables under the 
patronage of a local chieftain in north-central Kerala. The historical details remain shadowy, 
but stories report that he was the offspring of a Brahman-—Sidra union. Eluttacchan itself is 
a title (literally “father of letters”), used in recent centuries for schoolmasters, generally of 
higher Sidra caste, who imparted basic literacy to the “clean” castes in village settings. 

That such literacy became widespread is testified to by the enormous number of manu- 
scripts of the Adhyatma Ramayanam, the largest by far for any premodern work, throughout 
the region of Kerala. The text itself declares that it was composed by a Sidra, that “reading 
and reciting it” frees one from the greatest sins, and that “those who desire learning” will 
become greatly illumined thereby “with the consent of the Aryan folk” (i.e. the Brahmans).!? 
Though grounded in a different milieu than the temple theater and festivals, this text was 
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also clearly performative, by design. The manuscript distributions and the functional implica- 
tions of the text’s structure and content clearly suggest that the context of use was domestic 
recitation, either privately or on ceremonial occasions. At numerous places the text breaks 
into metrical lists of epithets and phrases of praise, like it were a kind of breviary for Rama 
devotionalism. The narrative style, using a pastiche of metrical couplets that Eluttacchan 
developed, was called Kil-Pattu, the “parrot’s song” after the convention he adapted from old 
Tamil of having a parrot narrate the story to the author. While Eluttacchan wrote a conden- 
sation of the Mahabharata in the same style, a work generally considered of greater literary 
merit, but less popular than the Adhyatma Ramdyanam, most of the other works attributed 
to him are in dispute. It is clear, however, that he and his followers sparked a whole literary 
movement, and there are scores of adaptations of Sanskrit works in this genre reaching into 
modern times. 

Some scholars have seen in this marked increase of bhakti literature, with its shift in style 
and content that supplants and nearly eclipses the earlier Sanskritized, eroticized poetry, a 
popular upswell, or a “movement.” Some attribute it to revolt against a decadent Brahman- 
ism, while others find in it an indigenous response to the incipient colonialism inaugurated 
by Portuguese involvement in Kerala’s mercantile life and ports. Different scholars, however, 
find and date different bhakti movements (as with the earlier Niranam poets or the still earlier 
Ramacaritam), and in this absence of consensus, I find little convincing historical evidence for 
anchoring specific texts to specific historical contexts or events at this stage of research, let 
alone finding clear historical phases or breaks in these developments. I think the movements 
were too dialogically complex, in terms of caste-strata, linguistic media, and shifting political 
and religious contexts to demarcate any simple lines of development with the rather patchy 
evidence we have. 

An interesting problem, for instance, is how and why even the highly Brahmanical reg- 
ister of the campu (the mixed prose and poetry genre mentioned earlier) shifts from the 
fifteenth century or so out of a concern with courtesan culture, and into almost exclusively 
religious-literary themes. Many of these works come out of the temple theater and its various 
spin-off genres of recitation, and there is some debate as to what the communities or forums 
of performance actually were for this class of works. 

The greatest exemplar of the campu proper (other shorter works, called prabandhams, 
having the same mixed prose-poetry form), is the Ramayana Campu of Punam Nampitiri, 
alluded to earlier. This creatively restructures the RGmdyana, weaving together Sanskrit 
verse, Manipravalam verse, Dravidian verse (labeled “prose”), and various kinds of quasi- 
versified prose (dandakams, etc.). The composite nature of this “work,” the free borrowing 
of whole passages from other works (and of them from this), as well as repeated references 
to an audience and to the context of a Rama festival (Ramdvatdra-utsavam) (Venkittarama 
Sarmma 1967, 104-105), all point to the performance of this and other such works being 
staged in temple festivals of the higher castes. Another thematically different set of campus 
comes from the sixteenth-century author, Nilakantha, who composed three of them, each on 
the mythology and greatness of a different temple under the patronage of a different king.'* 
Being specifically temple-based, these works give an unusual glimpse into the social circles, 
rites, and patronage base characterizing Kerala’s late medieval temples. 

A similar shift, though not so marked, comes out of the sandésa, or “messenger poem” 
genre, in imitation of Kalidasa’s great Sanskrit work, the Meghadiita. While the bulk of 
these works in Kerala were in Sanskrit, two well-known ones in Manipravalam verse seem 
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to chart a similar thematic shift towards religious themes. The late fourteenth-century 
Unninilisandésam sends its narrating messenger over the length of southern Kerala in search 
of the beautiful damsel Unnunili, describing a number of courtesans, their physical charms 
and their associated residential and temple locales (I. Kufifian Pilla 1985 [1954]). The 
Kokasandégam of the next century, however, fails to even name the heroine of its quest, and is 
given over far more to the description of temples and praise stanzas of their associated gods 
(Gopikkuttan 1996). In contrast to these two messenger poems in Manipravalam, there were 
scores of them also written in Sanskrit proper, down to the modern era. Their thematics are 
usually built around literary romances, as with Kalidasa’s original, but transposed to the 
courts, temples and residential palaces of Kerala. 

This calls our attention to the fact that throughout the shifts from Manipravalam and 
the various early Pattu works into Malayalam proper (generally reckoned from the era of 
Eluttacchan), and indeed into modernity, Sanskrit literary production continued a parallel 
life among the Brahmans and royal courts of Kerala. This influence fed into Malayalam in 
the form of commentaries and digests, particularly on ritual and its ancillary disciplines like 
astrology, iconology, and architecture, as well as in guides to the complex social rituals of 
Kerala’s Nampitiri Brahmans. Digests on the tantric rituals of temple worship, for instance, 
span the fifteenth-century Putayiir Bhdsa, down to the eighteenth-century Kulikattu Pacca 
that was eventually printed and is in common use today. 

This technical ritual literature found its didactic, nonritual counterpart in the popular 
stream of Dravidian song-literature inaugurated by Eluttacchan. Thus in addition to the 
recasting of Sanskrit Epic and Puranic literature discussed earlier, there were a number of 
highly popular homiletic works that come down from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, into modern print editions. Often these were cast in the simple folk-meters like the 
Pana that was named after and used in lower-caste festivals of non-Brahmanical worship. 
One of the most popular of these, the Jfiana Pana, by one Pintanam Nampitiri, fuses sim- 
plified Vedantic philosophy with the bhakti approach into a kind of synthetic Hinduism-for- 
the-masses, imparting basic notions of karma, gnosis, and liberation (Gopikkuttan 1989). 
Legend claims that Pintanam himself was not learned in Sanskrit, and that he came from 
a lower division of Brahmans not entitled to Vedic learning. Importantly, this suggests that 
not all Brahmans shared in the elite structures of socioreligious and political privilege, and 
it seems likely that many of the déclassé sections among them may have fueled and provided 
their intellectual capital to the various movements of Sidra-based, popular religiosity. In 
keeping with such a reading, there are barbed verses in the Jnana Pina on the social degrada- 
tion of Brahmans in their competition for courtly honors, their wayward life in the temple, 
their hunger for women, and the greed that drove their Vedic cultic expertise (Gopikkuttan 
1989, 77-78). 

Such works sometimes explicitly aimed to reach the lower castes and women. Pintanam 
is also supposed to have rendered the Krsnakarnamrtam into Malayalam for his friend of the 
Variyar caste, and another popular and more interesting digest of Vedanta, the Cintdratnam 
(Jewel of Reflection) is explicitly cast as the teaching of a guru to his female disciple 
(Narayanapilla 1967, 7-10). This latter work has also a fascinating Vedantic deconstruc- 
tion of temple worship, the backbone of Brahmanical and high-caste socioreligious claims 
to power in Kerala. More antinomian aspects of worship surface more readily in the oral 
literatures and rich culture of non-Brahmanic folk religion throughout Kerala, with its fes- 
tivals of spirit possession by local deities, and its rites of liquor offerings and blood sacrifice. 
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In a number of cases from the worship of teyyams, for instance, certain Vedantic claims to 
powers of the mind or tantric notions of bodily powers may be drawn upon and wedded to 
the empowerment of lower castes in worship. It is further clear, in a number of cases, that 
higher-caste devotees sometimes helped author such texts, in partnership with the lower- 
caste performers who transmitted them orally. 


From Religion towards Critique and Social Consciousness 


Notions of satire and critique in the literate traditions of Kerala Hindu literature, however, 
reached their highwater mark just at the brink of modernity with the tullal genre of Kufican 
Nambyar in the eighteenth century (Sarmma 1982). This also represents the culmination 
of that trajectory we have noted to popularize the temple arts. The legend behind this genre 
is that Nambyar was a temple musician who was once publicly criticized by his superiors 
for laxness in his accompaniment of a performance. To avenge his hurt pride, he invented 
the new performative mode of tullal, and took it out of the temple theater into more public 
spaces where he stole away audiences. Modeled explicitly on the various forms of “dance” 
in popular low-caste festivals (tullal is literally “jumping,” often in the context of spirit-pos- 
session cults), Nambyar’s performance mode consisted of a single performer dancing and 
singing, in a colorful costume, head-dress, and make-up, to drummed accompaniment. His 
sung compositions, however, are cleverly crafted and artful literature. All of them are taken 
from the Sanskrit narrative materials of Epics and Puranas found in the temple theater, but 
Nambyar’s genius was to cast into these roles all the characters found in his contemporary 
society and hold them up for critique against the projected religious values.’> The roles of 
Epic kings, soldiery, and Brahmans, for instance, are filled out by Kerala chieftains, Nayar- 
caste militia, and Nampitiris, with all of their contemporary circumstances and foibles 
archly displayed. Nambyar wrote at the time when early modern states (most notably Tra- 
vancore) were developing and crushing the old local orders, and historians can clearly read 
in his satire the problematic shifts in the agrarian and mercantile order of medieval Kerala 
that would eventuate in colonialism and modernity. This mode of critique was played out in 
the language itself, both in overt criticisms of high Sanskritic style, which he states held no 
charm for the common populace, and in deliberate sporting with different linguistic registers, 
including hyper-Sanskritic stretches that were clearly playful (Ganés 1996). While modern 
Kerala literature is most noted for its focus on social problems and reform, it is interesting 
to consider Nambyar as the harbinger of this trend, sitting on the cusp of the late medieval 
and early modern periods. In Nambyar’s case, though, this observation and criticism of his 
surrounding society was wrought entirely in the mode of “traditional” Hindu mythology, in 
frames derived from, but equally subversive of, the high pretensions of Sanskrit. 

I conclude my overview in this way with Nambyar, since he is usually considered the last 
stellar Kerala writer of the premodern period. With the penetration of colonial powers (to 
which Nambyar already alludes in several places), the entire context of Kerala literature 
undergoes a series of progressive shifts into modernity. Perhaps the most massively reori- 
enting is the epistemic shift from a frame which assumes that the context of literature is 
continuous with the institutions of Kerala’s Hinduism, to one in which the possibilities of 
a secular, materially transformative, and revolutionary social vision were opened up, with 
literature as its sounding board. Yet from another perspective, one could, I think, read the 
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earlier articulation of literature, even in its pervasively Hindu mode, as registering within it 
all of the tensions of its social and regional context, as these were reconfigured through the 
forces of history. 

In summation, we have seen how the “Hinduism” of Kerala can be traced through a series 
of literary reworkings in linguistic, poetic, and semantic form and content. From its early 
origins as part of an autonomously Dravidian religion of the immanent powers of nature 
and human society, worshipped through the charismatic force of local chiefs, the ancestral 
dead, and spirit-possessed oracles, it developed a bhakti idiom of devotion that accommo- 
dated the north Indian gods of Sanskritic Brahmanism and its priestly class of literati to the 
martial and productive forces of the land. The sociocultural differences were primarily medi- 
ated through the temple and its various performative arts, and the articulation of these with 
popular shrines through religious festivals and the folk-forms. These parallel religious worlds, 
coinciding with the schism in caste blocs and ritual norms of purity, were equally registered 
by the split in early Malayalam between two distinctive genres of poetic and thematic form 
— Manipravalam and Pattu. I have suggested, however, that the religious environment of 
tantrism, entangled with the sexual politics of intercaste relations and the material concerns 
of sorcery, worked towards synthesis from above, while the impetus of bhakti, exerted a per- 
sistent vernacular pressure from below. We have seen how with time, the distance between 
the strata closed, as newer mediating forms of performance, and new forums of literature, 
emerged under changed historical circumstances. These were still explicitly religious in their 
motivation, however, and it is not until the modern transformation that these fundamentally 
Hindu ideologies and institutions — as internally conflictual as they were — came to be finally 
eclipsed by the conscious emergence of social relations in their own right as the fount of 
literary production. 
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Notes 


1 While I take Pollock’s point (1998) that we must be cautious in the facile assumption that vernac- 
ular literacy was fundamentally driven by a concern with propagating religion in popular milieus — 
recognizing that literary cultures were just as often imbricated with the political aspirations of 
regional elites — it seems nonetheless clear that the epistemes that framed these efforts were, almost 
inevitably, religiously valorized. The challenge is to understand how the political and religious artic- 
ulated in terms of local social bases, transregional cultural forms, and their histories of interaction. 

2 The Dravidian language family comprises the four literary languages of peninsular southern India 
(Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu), and a score of unwritten tribal languages scattered 
mostly across southern and central India. These languages are historically unrelated to, and clearly 
predate the arrival of, Sanskrit and its related Indo-Aryan languages in north India. The distribu- 
tion of these major languages in the south further coincides with uniquely related institutions of 
kinship, political and religious culture that were indigenously recognized under the term Dravida 
many centuries before the modern Tamils co-opted the linguistic label, Dravidian, for their contem- 
porary political movements. On the antiquity of the cultural interrelationships, see Trautmann 
(1981), Freeman (1998), and my accompanying chapter, this volume, on the teyyam tradition 
of Kerala. 

3. The standard, and most readily available, histories of Malayalam literature in English are Nair 
(1967), George (1968), and Chaitanya (1971). Relevant work in Malayalam is extensive but will 
be cited here only where I owe a direct debt to an author, and for text-citations. My own attempts to 
rethink this field in light of my social scientific and historical interests, with fuller Malayalam cita- 
tions can be found in Freeman (1998, 2003). 

4 Athorough and scholarly study of religion in the Cankam period is wanting. A number of relevant 
sections in Hart (1975) and Hardy (1983) are helpful. In the characterization that follows, I rely 
on these, scattered characterizations through the literature on the Cankam traditions, and my own 
study of the texts. 

5 The historical nature of polity in medieval Kerala, particularly around the putatively revived Céra 
line of Mahédayapuram, can only be sketchily reconstructed from a relatively poor inscriptional 
record and little by way of reliable archeology. While various degrees of formative centralization are 
argued for this period of the ninth to eleventh centuries, historians (Menon 1980; Gurukkal 1992; 
Narayanan 1996) all are agreed as to the subsequent fractionated patchwork of independent 
kingdoms in which all the extant literature we today call Malayalam was produced. 
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References to chapter (vrttam) and verse numbers follow the edition of Krsnan Nayar (1979). 
For instance, one might compare the whole tenor of Dhavamony (1971) with that of Hudson 
(1989) and the more historically situated sense of south Indian “devotion” in Bayly (1989). 

See Freeman (1998) for the importance of this text in terms of the history and ideology of lan- 
guage in Kerala of that time. For a descriptive analysis of the text’s content and historical context, 
see Gopala Pillai (1985). 

Cited from the Sivaratrimahatmyam, vs. 149, in S. Kufifian Pilla (1970, 256). 

From the Uttarakandam of the Kannassa Ramayanam, cited in Warrior (1977, 106, n. 5). 

From the Sivratrimahatmyam, vs. 134, cited in S. Kufifian Pilla (1979, 104). 

For an example of such a Kerala play and its staging with an overview of the tradition, see Jones 
(1984). A more comprehensive treatment of the tradition of Sanskrit plays in Kerala is in Rich- 
mond (2003). 

Lines 5131-2 in Harisarma (1980 [1969], 498). 

These works are Rajarajavarma (1968), Nilakanthahakavi (1990), and Ramacandra Pilla (1987). 
My reading of Kufican Nambyar’s work is deeply indebted to the fine historical and discursive 
analysis by K. N. Ganés (1996). 


CHAPTER 10 


North Indian Hindi 
Devotional Literature 


Nancy M. Martin 


How to trade in rubies and diamonds, 

My blessed guru has shown me the way. 
Rubies lie scattered in the square — 
Worldly people walk over them. 

The unknowing cannot discern; 

they leave them and walk away. 

But those who understand pick them up — 
My beloved has shown me the way. 

The fly sits in the honey 

Bound up in its sticky wings. 

So hard to fly away, O Compassionate One, 
From the terrible habit of always wanting more. 
In this direction a blind man comes; 

In the other a blind man is going. 

Blind man meets blind man — 

Who can show the way? 

Everyone is crying, “Ruby, Ruby”; 

They all put forward a cloth to receive. 
But none unties the knot to see what lies within 
And so they are bereft of all. 

Everyone is crying, “Ruby, Ruby”; 

But no one has tried to see. 

Servant Kabir has looked, 

and climbed up beyond birth and death. 


The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, Second Edition. Edited by Gavin Flood. 
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Though the Hindu saint to whom this song is attributed, Kabir, was a fifteenth-century 
resident of Banaras from a Muslim weaver caste, known for his caustic critique of both Hindu 
and Muslim religious leaders and his advocacy of worshipping God as beyond form and dis- 
tinction, I recorded this song in 1997 in western Rajasthan. A member of a very low caste 
of weavers and leatherworkers himself, the singer regularly performs this song together with 
the songs of many other Hindu devotional saints at all-night devotional sessions called jaga- 
rans — the primary form of religious gathering in rural North India. And such songs, attrib- 
uted to great devotees of the past, are the central form of devotional literature in North India 
in the vernacular languages associated with Hindi. 

The devotional movements that begin in the Tamil-speaking region of South India in the 
sixth to the ninth centuries of the Common Era sweep through the Kannada-speaking region 
in the tenth to the twelfth centuries and up into Marathi-speaking region in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and then across the north of India by the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries to generate a vast body of literature of both story and song. Regional dialects were 
taking shape during this linguistically formative period in the north within a body of vernac- 
ular language — the spoken language of everyday interaction in contrast to Sanskrit. Called 
Hindui or Hindi by Muslims settling in the Delhi region, scholars refer to these emerging 
regional languages as new Indo-Aryan (McGregor 1992, 3-9). Fluid in their boundaries, 
they overlapped sufficiently so that songs and stories could travel from devotee to devotee and 
through the performances of itinerant singers from region to region. 

The vernacular traditions of narrative and song in North India belong first and fore- 
most to the devotional or bhakti strand of Hinduism, and the sainthood of the songs’ com- 
posers is conferred not by some religious authority or after rigorous official inquiry but 
rather through the embrace of subsequent generations of devotees, who have recorded, 
performed and expanded the traditions that surround them. The saints’ exemplary lives 
and their songs (as well as many more subsequently composed in their names and styles) 
guide others on the bhakti path and ideally cultivate and elicit the expressed all-encom- 
passing love for God in those who hear and perform them. The most famous are the weaver 
Kabir with his biting critique, the royal renouncer Mirabai, the lover of Krsna. Strdas, the 
founder of the Sikhs Nanak, Namdev of the Varkri tradition, the leather worker Raidas, 
the Rajasthani devotee of the Lord Beyond Form Dadi, and Tulsidas, the poet of Rama. But 
there are literally hundreds more. 

North Indian devotional literature is situated within a stream of religious reform. Broadly 
referred to as the bhakti movement, it is in fact a series of movements though bhakti or devo- 
tion is the defining feature of them all. Bhaj — the root of the word bhakti — carries multiple 
meanings, including to apportion, to share, to bestow, to enjoy, to possess, to experience, to 
practice, to cultivate, to choose, to serve, to honor, to adore, and to love (Ramanujan 1993, 
103-104 n. 2). Though translated as “devotion,” bhakti implies a complex and multidimen- 
sional relationship between human and divine, including adoration but also partaking of 
every form of love possible between human beings, from parental love to that of lovers. This 
love is mediated through the body, experienced through the senses, with devotees employing 
metaphors of sight, sound, taste, smell, and touch. They even speak sometimes as if they 
were God, losing all awareness of themselves as separate, in an experience akin to possession 
by the divine beloved. This passionate and intoxicating love may be spontaneous, seeming 
to take the devotee by storm, but it is also cultivated through ritual and song (Ramanujan 
1993, 103-169; Martin 1999a). 
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The religious movements that were marked by such love left behind ritual action car- 
ried out by priests to focus on personal relationships between individuals and God, with 
more mature devotees, saints of the past, and even God understood to serve as gurus to 
those who would deepen this relation. Some movements were radically iconoclastic while 
others were closely connected to local temples and manifestations of the divine, mapping 
out mythic events on the regional landscape. In all of them religious expression shifted 
away from the elite language of Sanskrit to the intimacy of local vernacular languages. 
Leadership within the community was based on religious experience rather than heredity 
(at least in the early stages of the movements), and these leaders composed songs of love, 
complaint, and praise to their chosen forms of God. Among their number were untouch- 
ables and women as well as brahmans. All people were recognized as equal in the eyes of 
God and across rebirths, and communities worshipped and ate together, defying caste rules 
of purity, although actual social experiments of egalitarian living on a larger scale were 
admittedly few. The most significant attempt occurred among the ViraSaivas in the twelfth 
century in the Kannada-speaking region (present-day Karnataka) where a community 
more than one hundred and ninety thousand strong sought to live without caste distinc- 
tion, though the wider society did not tolerate this for long (Ramanujan 1973, 62-64). 
Low-caste saints sometimes had to defend their right to worship and prove their worthi- 
ness before God in trials engineered by brahman priests outside the movements who felt 
their own religious authority was being threatened, and women saints faced similar trials 
before male religious leaders even within the bhakti fold, according to the hagiographic 
accounts. Institutional structures took shape with time, and hierarchies re-entered. Sects 
that initially refuted caste became like castes themselves, as their members married only 
other members and passed religion down as a family heritage rather than an individual 
choice. Formal liturgies including the songs of particular saints solidified, and elaborate 
rituals of devotion developed. Lineages of leadership also took hold, sometimes hereditary, 
sometimes based on a guru’s choosing of a successor. 

Visnu and Siva emerged as the primary focus of such devotion, with this same type of orga- 
nized devotion to the supreme Goddess or Devi developing somewhat later. After the Tamil 
Alvars, Visnu himself was largely supplanted in direct worship by his avatars — the amorous 
Krsna (who takes birth in Vrndavan among the cowherding people of Braj as detailed in 
Sanskrit in the Bhdgavata Purdna and who is also the charioteer of Arjuna in the famous 
dialogue of the Bhagavad-gita) and Rama (the upholder of the social and religious order and 
the hero of the epic Ramd@yana who must rescue his wife Sita from the demon king Ravana). 
Still others speak of God as beyond form of any kind under the name of Ram, the Formless 
One, the Imperceptible, and reject images, myths, and the rituals of temple devotion. In many 
cases the saints sing of both God with form (sagun) and without or beyond form (nirgun) and 
juxtapose the two in a single song that may consider how the Lord who is the reality behind 
all that is could come to play among his devotees as the child Krsna does or could be encoun- 
tered through a temple image. Nevertheless, movements and saints are often characterized 
as either practicing nirgun or sagun devotion in an oppositional way (Hawley 1995). Those 
who worship the nirgun Lord have been called sants, a term which means “one who knows 
the truth ... [or] who has experienced Ultimate Reality” (Schomer and McLeod 1987, 2-3). 
The meaning of the term, however, has been generalized to mean “a good person” or a saint, 
and thus sant is often also used to refer to any member of the larger devotional community, 
whether his or her orientation is sagun or nirgun. 
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These movements did not develop in a vacuum but built on previous traditions and were 
in competition with other existing ones. The Nath tradition was a strong formative influence 
and continues to be a part of the religious milieu of India (Briggs 1973; Gold 1992, 35-53). 
Nath jogis looked back to Siva as the quintessential jogi ascetic and practiced hatha yoga with 
the aim of controlling the physical body in an integration of physical and spiritual attain- 
ment. Iconoclasm, a radically nirgun conception of Ultimate Reality, and a defiance of caste 
are hallmarks of this tradition, and Nath jogis are known for their miraculous powers as 
well, with Goraknath being the greatest guru of the sect and an array of songs and stories 
attached to him and subsequent gurus. 

Tantric streams from Hindu and Buddhist sources flowed into the formation of bhakti 
through the Naths and other sources. The fundamental practices of tantra involve working 
through the body to unify opposites and overcome all duality; elaborate rituals, diagrams, 
mantras, and visualizations are among the techniques employed (Hess and Shukdev Singh 
1983, 139-140). Other strains of Buddhism also had their impact, and particularly in the 
south, bhakti saints saw both Buddhists and Jains as their competitors, and their stories and 
songs reflect their confrontations. 

Muslim traditions were strong in the medieval milieu in which bhakti grew as well, Sufis 
in a very open way and Isma’ilis in more disguised forms (Vaudeville 1974; Khan 1997). The 
lines between the traditions were fluid with many Muslims devoted to Hindu saints and many 
Sufi pirs having Hindu followers as well. Low castes converted en masse to Islam in order to 
move out of the hierarchy of caste but often without leaving behind all of their previous 
Hindu practices and traditions, even as Kabir’s caste may have. Both the Sufis and the bhakti 
saints taught a path of overwhelming love for God, and many of their practices were similar. 

Bhakti philosophy and theology developed in opposition to Hindu advaita philosophers 
who argued that Ultimate Reality was an impersonal Oneness to be realized rather than a 
supreme God to be loved. The bhaktas articulated a desire to experience God rather than 
to become God, whether their orientation was nirgun or sagun. Into this fecund mix of reli- 
gious influences must be added local traditions of worship and manifestations of the divine 
that played key roles in the development of various regional sects. Particular movements 
emerged in different regions at different times, each with its own set of saints, although later 
movements often included the saints of earlier ones within their clan and all continue to this 
day. In the Tamil-speaking region the sixth to the ninth centuries were the heyday of the 
Alvars (those “immersed in God”) who were dedicated to Visnu and of the Nayanas whose 
loving service was directed to Siva (Peterson 1989; Ramanujan 1993). The songs of both 
the Alvars and the Nayanas are deeply connected to the Tamil countryside, addressing indi- 
vidually the particular manifestations of Visnu and Siva in each of its many temples. In the 
Kannada-speaking region in the tenth to twelfth century the ViraSaiva saints thrived. Theirs 
was a radically egalitarian tradition, rejecting all manner of outward religious display which 
might be facilitated by wealth. The body was seen as the most important temple, and Siva was 
enshrined within. Devotees wandered as mendicants teaching this way to God. Gender and 
caste were directly addressed in their songs as only the passing accidents of birth and irrele- 
vant to spiritual attainment (Ramanujan 1973). 

North Indian devotional traditions may be said to begin in the Marathi-speaking region 
(modern-day Maharashtra) in the thirteenth century with Jfanesvar and his saintly brothers 
Nivrttinath and Sopan and sister Muktabai, outcast from society because their father had 
been a renouncer returned to the householder life. JAanesvar’s Jidnesvari is recognized as 
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a masterpiece of devotional literature, and together they are seen as the originators of a 
devotional movement that would be called the Varkaris (Ranade 1983). The saint Namdev’s 
life overlapped theirs and extended into the mid-fourteenth century, and he sang of the effi- 
cacy of reciting the name of God, of singing songs of praise, and of spending one’s time in 
the company of other devotees, all practices affirmed across the spectrum of bhakti move- 
ments (Callewaert and Lath 1989). He stressed the attitude of the heart over outward acts 
of worship and addressed his songs sometimes to the incarnate Lord Krsna, other times to 
the One who is beyond human imaginings. Both Nath traditions and the Mahanubhava sect 
influenced the development of this sect, and earlier layers of Saiva tradition were combined 
with Vaisnava devotion (Vaudeville 1987). Worship focuses on the regional deity Vitthal, 
recognized as a form of Krsna, who first became manifest at Pandharpur (now an essential 
pilgrimage destination for members of the sect) and whose longing for his devotees is likened 
to that of a cow separated from her calf. The brahman Eknath added much to the litera- 
ture of the Varkaris in the sixteenth century, including a Marathi translation and commen- 
tary on the stories of Krsna’s life, and the seventeenth-century stidra saint Tukaram sang in 
coarse and beautiful language of the nature of human existence, the mysteries of God, and 
the struggles of the devotional path (Chitre 1991). 

Poet-saints emerged across north India from the fourteenth century onward. Ramanand 
is said to be a disciple of the famous bhakti philosopher theologian of South India, Ramanuja, 
and the guru of a number of renowned low-caste saints, though conflicting accounts 
are given of his life and religious practices (Burghart 1978). The Ramanandi tradition or 
sampraday traces its origins to his teachings, and among his supposed disciples are Kabir the 
weaver, Raidas the leatherworker, Sen the barber, and Dhana the butcher. 

Kabir was a fifteenth-century resident of Banaras and member of the julaha caste and is 
the most well known, particularly for his caustic critiques of all hypocrisy and social and reli- 
gious hierarchy. He spares no one — both Hindu and Muslim religious leaders and the rulers 
of the land receive no mercy, and he preaches a path of realization of the One who is beyond 
all distinctions and limited human categories — the nirgun Lord. He cries out: 


Brother, were did your two gods come from? 
Tell me, who made you mad? 
Ram, Allah, Keshav, Karim, Hari, Hazrat — 
So many names. 
So many ornaments, all one gold, 
It has no double nature. 

(Hess and Shukdev Singh 

1983, 50-51) 


Again and again he hammers home the point that we must face death and our own 
mortality if we are going to truly live: 


Make your own decision. 
See for yourself while you live. 
Find your own place. 
Dead, what house will you have? 
(Hess and Shukdev Singh 
1983, 68) 
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Instead of doing so, we are tied to our senses like an ox to an oil press going round and 
round on the wheel of life, and we live under delusion, like a dog seeing its own reflection 
and barking itself to death. And to those who think themselves more pure than others, he 
reminds us that all bodies are of the same clay and the water we drink, whatever its source, 
has been the bathing place of humans and animals and passed through corpses and filth on 
its way to us. And milk? 


Trickling through bones, melting through flesh — 
Where does milk come from? 

That’s what you drink after lunch, pandit. 

And you call clay untouchable? 

(Hess and Shukdev Singh 1983, 57-58) 

Who then can claim to be more pure? 


Kabir’s message is strident and his language often coarse, and he is above all a preacher, 
denouncing all outward forms of religious practice as salvific in themselves and calling his 
hearers into relationship with the One God (Hess and Shukdev Singh 1983, 7-37). Yet the 
truth is not easily grasped — we must come to hear the unstruck sound and to know its untel- 
lable story. Kabir had both Muslim and Hindu followers, and it is said that at his death they 
fought over how to carry out his funeral rites. But when they pulled the cover away, they 
found only flowers where his body had been. These they then divided, the Muslims burying 
their half and the Hindus burning theirs. 

Early records of Kabir’s songs are found in three distinct sources (Hess 1987). The 
Bijak contains only his works (Hess and Shukdev Singh 1983), but his songs are also 
found in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs and the manuscript collections of the Dadtipanth, 
another nirgun “path” or sect founded by Dadi, a cotton-carder (possibly Muslim) living 
in Rajasthan in the latter half of the sixteenth century who followed in the footsteps 
of Kabir (Orr 1947; Callewaert 1988). Among the most important of the latter are the 
thematic collections of the Sarvangis of Rajab and of Gopaldas and the Pafic-vani col- 
lections recording songs of five saints: Dadi, Kabir, Namdev, Raidas, and Hardas (Calle- 
waert 1988, 2000a; Callewaert and Op de Beeck, 1991). Both the Adi Granth and these 
seventeenth-century Rajasthani Dadtipanthi manuscripts provide a gold mine of early 
songs, especially for nirgun saints. A sect, the Kabirpanth, has also been established in 
Kabir’s name by those who share his low-caste status and for whose adherents Kabir has 
reached almost divine status (Lorenzen 1987). A vast oral tradition of song exists as well, 
performed across North India today, which includes songs of Kabir together with the 
songs of many, many other saints (Martin 2000). 

Raidas, another of the supposed disciples of Ramananda from Banaras, is alternately 
said to be a pure nirgun devotee or to blend nirgun devotion with a sagun love of Ram 
(Callewaert and Friedlander 1992). A camar (an untouchable leatherworker whose caste- 
fellows dispose of the bodies of dead animals), he speaks against the hierarchies of purity, 
approaching God with humility and utter dependence on divine grace and love, relying 
on the recitation of the name of God to keep his mind and heart focused on his Lord in a 
world that parades an endless stream of distractions (Hawley and Juergensmeyer 1988, 
24-32). His songs too are included in the Sikh and Dadtpanthi collections, and a low-caste 
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religious movement devoted to him and known as the Raidasis can be found in Banaras 
(Schaller 1995). There are epic oral song traditions recounting episodes from his life as 
well, sung among leatherworker communities from Banaras to Rajasthan, which combine 
social protest with religious devotion, exposing the greed and corruption of rulers and 
brahman priests alike and affirming the dignity and legitimacy of Raidas and thus of other 
low-caste devotees. 

In the lineage of nirgun Hindu devotion, we also find the founder of the Sikh tradition, 
Nanak, who lived in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century in the Punjab region 
(McLeod 1968). Stories abound of his debates with Nath jogis and his encounters with Hindu 
and Muslim spiritual teachers. He advocated a nirgun devotion that focused on the impor- 
tance of the Lord as guru and on the practice of the repetition of the Name of God. Respected 
by both Hindus and Muslims, he laid out a path which transcends the particulars of both 
traditions, preaching adamantly against outward forms of worship including temples and 
mosques, religious scriptures, pilgrimage, and ritual. Even so the collection of his songs and 
those of other Sikh gurus was initiated by the fifth guru Arjan in a text that came to be 
known as the Adi Granth and also included the songs of a number of other earlier saints 
referred to as bhagats (including Kabir, Raidas, and Namdev). This text became the effective 
guru for the sect’s members after their tenth and final human guru Govind Singh passed on, 
and because of its early date (1604 cr) and clear history, it is a primary source of early bhakti 
literature (McLeod 1989, 82-101; Callewaert 2000a). 

Vaisnava devotion and sects were also developing in these centuries. In Andhra 
Pradesh, Vallabha was born to a Telegu brahman family in the late fifteenth century 
(Barz 1992). Considered an avatar of the mouth of Krsna, he was to found the Pustimarg, 
the way of grace, also called the Vallabha sampradday or “tradition.” Known as a great 
scholar, he traveled widely and bested advaita philosophers in debates from a young age, 
winning the title of acarya. His argument was straightforward — a true nondualist philos- 
ophy should not divide the world into an illusory phenomenal world and the One reality 
behind it; rather pure advaita (Suddhddvaita) would have to acknowledge that all is God — 
both manifest reality and the Oneness underlying it. The followers of Vallabha worship 
Krsna, particularly through an image that emerged from Govardhan hill in Vrndavan of 
his mountain-bearing form. The songs of eight poets, called the astachap, constitute the 
formal liturgy of the sampraday. 

The most well-known of the astachap poet-saints is SGrdas, whose songs of Krsna’s 
childhood and adolescence among the cowherding community of Braj draw both singers 
and listeners inside of the emotional world of that divine drama with its multiple forms of 
love for the incarnate Lord (Bryant 1978; Hawley 1984). His collected works, the Sur Sagar 
(Sur’s Ocean), number over 5,000 songs, and as is the case with all these great medieval 
poet-saints, clearly not all these were composed by a single individual. Indeed, the best we 
can do is to identify an early core of tradition attributed to him, as J. S. Hawley and Kenneth 
Bryant have done, based on reliable manuscripts. For the most part the manuscripts we have 
of the saints’ songs appear initially to record the repertoires of singers, with all the variation 
that this might imply. And successive singers have expanded the traditions, the saints’ names 
conferring authority and indicating a particular style of devotion and poetic expression more 
than actual authorship (Hawley 1988). 
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Surdas is said to have been blind but describes the emotional landscape of Krsna’s 
childhood and adolescence in intricate detail. Some of the songs attributed to him speak of 
the child Krsna, articulating the love of parents for children (vatsalya) and juxtaposing the 
Lord of All and the small boy of his incarnation. Having seen him eating dirt as boys are want 
to do, his mother YaSoda grows irritated and says: 


“Mohan, won't you spit out the mud?” 
... But he wouldn’t obey; 
he played a clever trick: 
He opened his mouth, 
and he showed her, 
and the Play unfolded ... 
(Bryant 1978, 174) 


Seeing the divine drama of the cosmos unfold before her as she looks into what is not 
only the mouth of her son but also of God, she is completely overwhelmed, as the poet 
takes the hearer also from the ordinary world into sudden recognition of the divine. Other 
songs recount with wonder how the one who is the Lord of the three worlds is yet unable, 
in his child’s body, to step across the threshold of the house without tripping, and others 
describe his delightful childish appearance and his mischievous behavior, his miracu- 
lous defeat of murderous demons and his propensity for stealing butter (Bryant 1978; 
Hawley 1983). 

Still others speak of his adolescent love play with the young cowherding gopi women and 
particularly with his lover Radha — married to another yet unable to resist her Lord; of his 
irresistible flute playing and his amorous appearance and of the vicissitudes of love. Indeed, 
transforming the language and emotions of erotic love (madhurya) into devotion to God as 
other devotional saints before him had done, Strdas speaks as one of the gopis, describing 
Krsna’s (Hari’s) appearance to a companion: 


Look, my friend, look at Hari’s nimble eyes. 
How could the shimmer of lotuses and fishes, 
Even the darting wagtails, 
Compare in charm with this? ... 
Look at that beauty: slender, mind-entrancing curls, 
How they ramble uncontrolled 
Over eyebrows just below ... 
Hari is a mirroring, the image of all desire. 
(Hawley and Juergensmeyer 1988, 106) 


Desire and the love of union inevitably yield the pain of separation (viraha) which 
serves as another theme within Strdas’s songs, some addressing the longing in tem- 
porary separation and some set in the time after Krsna has left Vrndavan and the 
land of Braj for Mathura, never to return. His companion Uddhav comes to the gopis 
to try to persuade them to take up yogic austerities in Krsna’s absence, but they 
show him clearly that they have already mastered fasting, sleepless and one-pointed 
meditation, and more through their undying love. Within the corpus of Strdas’s songs 
are also songs of supplication and complaint (vinaya) apart from the narrative world of 
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Krsna’s incarnation (Hawley 1984) in which the poet speaks directly in his own voice, 
lamenting: 


Life has stumbled, stumbled and unraveled, 

Roped to politics and salary and sons. 

Without my even noticing, my life has ambled off 

And gotten tangled in a snare of illusion so foolproof 

that now I cannot break it or loosen its grip ... 
(Hawley and Juergensmeyer 1988, 115) 


Much of the imagery of these songs and also of the practices of Krsna a devotion focus on 
the remembrance and reenactment of the stories of Krsna’s incarnation and on cultivating 
the emotions experienced by all the characters who love Krsna in various ways within this 
divine drama — those who serve him, his parents, his companions, and his gop lovers. The 
Sanskrit Bhagavata Purana, composed in the ninth or tenth century in South India, casts 
this narrative in a devotional light, particularly in book X which becomes the inspiration 
for much Vaisnava literature in North India (Entwistle 1987, 22-42). More than a story, 
this drama becomes map and mirror for divine-human love, an eternal drama in which 
each devotee has a role. A tradition of religious dramatic performance also develops, with 
the texts of these plays forming another genre of devotional literature, spiced with humor, 
social critique, and romance and fully enacted in Vrndavan and elsewhere on a regular basis 
(Hawley 1981; Wulff 1984; Haberman 1988). In his songs Sirdas invites the hearer inside 
this world and into the emotions of its characters, taking on multiple personas, as do other 
Vaisnava poets. 

Even as Vallabhacarya’s disciples formed the Pustimarg in Vrndavan, in Bengal another 
Krsna devotee, Caitanya, took birth. An ecstatic saint who often fell into trance and states 
of divine madness, he is said to have been an incarnation of both Radha and Krsna. All the 
possible range of emotions associated with love wracked his body and heart, from the deepest 
despair at his divine beloved’s absence to the supreme bliss of union. He popularized a form 
of worship involving singing and dancing, and the six Goswamis who were his disciples also 
went to Vrndavan in the early sixteenth century and founded the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect: 
Rup, Sanatan, Jiv, Gopal Bhatt, Raghunathdas, and Raghunath Bhatt. The saint Nimbarka 
had arrived there earlier and founded another sampraday devoted to Krsna and named after 
him, and Hit Harivams, a contemporary of Rip and Sanatan, was the founding figure of 
a fourth, the Radhavallabh sampraday, which glorified and deified Radha, as the songs of 
its founder clearly articulate (McGregor 1992, 88-89). The convergence of these groups on 
the site of Krsna’s legendary incarnation made this a major center of Vaisnava literary pro- 
duction in the sixteenth century, and the language of this region, Braj Bhasa, predominated 
(Entwistle 1987, 136-173). 

Sects continued to multiply as the followers of other extraordinary devotees formed new 
communities to continue their founder’s particular teachings, among others the Ramsnehi 
sampradays in eighteenth-century Rajasthan, advocating a blending of nirgun and sagun 
devotion in their praise of Ram. A tradition of Saiva devotion had developed in Kashmir, and 
devotion to the Devi especially in her forms as Durga and KaAali grew, particularly in Bengal. 
Ramprasad Sen is perhaps the most well-known Bengali poet addressing Kali (Nathan and 
Seely 1982), and Lalla the most famous Kashmiri Saiva poet-saint (Odin 1999). Yet there 
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were other saints also in North India who seem to have been appreciated by many but to 
have stood outside of formal sectarian affiliation, their songs not a part of any official liturgy. 
Tulsidas and Mirabai are two such saints. 

Tulsidas was an educated brahman from eastern India who settled in Banaras. Though 
he composed a large number of songs in praise to Ram and a small set also for Krsna, he 
is most well-known for his telling of the story of Ram and Sita entitled the Ramcaritmanas 
or “The Holy Lake of the Acts of Ram,” composed in the vernacular language of Avadhi 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. More than 10,000 lines in length, this devo- 
tional epic poem recounts the adventures of Ram, with an elaborate set of frame stories 
that allow the incorporation of additional mythic material and further theological reflec- 
tion as Siva tells the story to Parvati, the crow Bhusundi to Visnu’s vehicle Garuda, the 
Upanisadic sage Yajfiavalkya to Bharadvaj, and Tulsidas to his audience. Within his telling 
of the tale, Tulsidas seeks to cultivate deep devotion to Rama but also to reconcile and inte- 
grate Vaisnava and Saiva devotion, nirgun and sagun perspectives, and advaita and bhakti 
religiosity. Situated within a vast stream of both Sanskrit and vernacular literature sur- 
rounding Rama, Tulsidas is clearly influenced not only by Valmiki’s Ramayana (though 
his Rama is thoroughly divine unlike Valmiki’s great but very human hero) and the South 
Indian telling of the Adhyatma Ramayana or “Spiritual Ramayana” (incorporating advaita 
ideals with Ram seen as both an incarnation of Visnu and the personification of Ultimate 
Reality or Brahman and portraying only a shadow of Sita rather than Sita herself being 
abducted by the demon Ravana) but also by the Krsna tradition in his portrayal of Ram’s 
childhood (Lutgendorf 1991; Richmond 1991). 

Tulsidas’s Ramcaritmanas is extremely popular and the subject of regular recitation, both 
personal and public, and full-scale enactment as well as an expository tradition of katha. The 
Ramlila carried out every year by the Maharaja of Banaras is the most elaborate, lasting a 
month with various specific locales on the eastern shore of the Ganges in Ramnagar identi- 
fied with particular episodes, and all the characters played by carefully selected and prepared 
young brahman boys (Hess and Schechner 1977; Lutgendorf 1991). With this vernacular 
telling, Tulsidas made the story of Rama accessible to all, apparently upsetting some within 
the brahman community of his day in his seeming desecration of a sacred text. Stories attest 
to the Ramcaritmanas’ full acceptance as sacred literature of the highest level, however, after 
the volume rose miraculously to the top of a stack of Sanskrit scriptures under which it had 
been placed and locked in a temple overnight (Lutgendorf 1991, 8-10). Though brahmanic 
opposition may have occurred, Tulsidas’s telling also contains passages that affirm the exist- 
ing social hierarchy at numerous points, some seemingly aimed at keeping women and 
Stdras alike “in their place,” and also recount some actions on the part of Ram, problematic 
for one who is said to be God, which generate a literature addressing the resulting doubts that 
arise (Lutgendorf 1991, 392-409). Tulsidas is praised and the Ramcaritmanas embraced by 
people of multiple religious orientations, offering a point of meeting between members of 
divergent sampraddys, in line with the synthetic and inclusivist nature of the text. 

A second saint who falls outside of the institutional structure of panths and sampraddays 
is Mirabai, said to have lived in the first half of the sixteenth century. A daughter of a rajput 
royal family in Marwar (western Rajasthan), she was forced to marry into the family of the 
rulers of Mewar (southern Rajasthan) to cement a political alliance. But her love was only 
for Krsna, and her marital family tried to kill her when she did not behave as a woman of 
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her station should, singing and dancing in public temples and conversing with holy men 
and people from all castes. In her deeply personal songs she pours out her defiant love and 
intense longing for her Lord. Not a preacher in the style of Kabir, she rejects caste and gender 
restrictions through her actions more than her words, and she need undergo no imaginative 
change of gender to identify with the gopis as Sirdas did, giving her words an unmatched 
emotional directness. Songs attributed to her share some of the imagery of Vrndavan but 
also speak her love in the first person. She draws, as do other poets, on the tropes of classical 
and folk love lyrics as well as the forms and themes of other folk and women songs, as she 
declares her love and renounces her royal life and marriage to take up the life of a wandering 
mendicant. 

When she is said to have a guru at all, it is almost always Raidas the leatherworker, but 
more often she has none, and her behavior as a woman leads to an underlying ambivalence 
toward her just below the surface of an almost universal admiration. Clearly loved by people 
of many devotional sects, based on the number who tell her story and record and sing her 
songs, she is still not formally incorporated into any, perhaps because her challenge to gender 
norms is too radical, because she is too sagun in her devotion for the nirgun sampradays, or 
because she acknowledges no authority before Krsna, even a guru. We have no early manu- 
scripts of her works, as we do of Kabir, Raidas, and Strdas, and the traditions which surround 
her are unquestionably composite and stubbornly multiple. In one song she speaks auda- 
ciously of having purchased her Lord whom she calls Govind, the Cowherd, in the market — 


Mother, I bought Govind! 
You say in secret; 

I took him openly, 
playing a drum. 


Some say she paid a high price, but she says no, having weighed him in the balance and 
given so little in exchange, though she paid with her life. She begs her Lord, the Dark One 
Syam, to come and dwell in her eyes — they have betrayed her by letting him into her heart, 
and now she cannot bear to be away from him. She claims to have married him in a dream, 
bound now irrevocably to him, and she laments his seeming absence, charging him with 
being a renouncer, a jogi, who having seduced her with sweet words now callously walks 
away. She vows to become a renouncer as well and to go in search of him. In one such famous 
song, she speaks of the annihilation of self in a union of merger, singing: 


I will build a funeral pyre of sandalwood and aloe; 
light it by your own hand 

When I am burned away to cinders; 

smear this ash upon your limbs. 

... let flame be lost in flame. 


And in still other songs she addresses the ruler of Mewar, the rana (usually identified as her 
earthly husband though sometimes said to be either her father-in-law or her brother-in-law 
in order to soften the degree of her rebelliousness). She rejects all that he has to offer her and 
voluntarily takes on the life of the poor. In successive verses and songs she rejects living in 
palaces, riding onelephants, eating sweet confections, wearing fine clothes and jewelry, to 
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live in a hut, walk on foot, eat dry scraps of bread, and wear a rough shawl and the white of 
a widow or the saffron of a renouncer, ornamented only with a string of prayer beads. In a 
common refrain she sings: 


What can Mewar’s ruler do to me? 
If God is angry, all is lost, 
But what can the Rana do? 


And what can he do if she does not want anything he has to offer? When such songs are 
sung within low-caste communities, they provide a clear language of resistance against the 
values and privileges of the ruling class and upper castes as Mirabai stands in solidarity with 
the underprivileged (Mukta 1994; Martin 2000). Her compelling life story adds a deeper 
layer of meaning to this and many other songs attributed to her, and the story of her devo- 
tion, suffering and triumph is extremely popular, told in almost every conceivable narrative 
genre from films, comic books, and novels to folk dramas, epic songs, and more standard 
compendia of the lives of saints. 

Indeed, we find the stories of the saints retold in a wide range of vernacular literary 
genres, with the stories of over 200 appearing first in the Bhaktamal or “Garland of Devo- 
tees” composed by Nabhasa (a member of the Ramanandi sect living in Galta, Rajasthan) 
around 1600 cz (Callewaert and Snell 1994). Nabhasa catches the essence of each saint’s life 
and character in a few short lines of verse and sets the standard for subsequent bhaktamals 
by Dhruvdas (early seventeenth century), Raghavdas (ca. 1713), and others. Commentaries 
attend each bhaktamal, offering fuller narratives, beginning with Priyadas’s Bhaktirasabod- 
hini Tika (1712) commentary on Nabhasa. The recitation of these texts remains an active 
part of devotional life, and though each of the composers belonged to a different branch of 
devotional Hinduism — Nabhasa was a Ramanandi, Raghavdas a member of the Vaisnava 
Radhavallabha sampraday, Dhruvdas a nirgun Dadipanthi, and Priyadas a follower of Cait- 
anya as well as of Nabhasa — they all honored a broad family of saints devoted to God both 
with and beyond form. Standard episodes structure the tales — tests the saints must endure 
imposed by secular and religious authorities, experiences of conversion for male saints, the 
overcoming of marriage for women saints, and more (Ramanujan 1982; Lorenzen 1995). 

The saints’ lives are narrated in the Punjabi Pothipremabodh (1693) and the Marathi 
Bhaktivijaya (1762) of Mahipati, and their songs are threaded together with narrative, each 
composition contextualized in life events, in Nagridas’ Padaprasangmala (early eighteeth 
century) (Abbott and Godbole 1988; Callewaert 1994, 28-29). Further, saints’ lives are 
individually the subject of parcais by Anantadas, Jangopal, Sukhsaran and others which pro- 
vide both introductions (paricay) and recount the miracles (paraca) that surround their lives 
(Lorenzen 1991, 1996; Callewaert 1994, 2000b). Sikh collections known as janma-sakhis 
or birth stories report anecdotes from the life of Nanak (McLeod 1968, 3-15), and accounts 
such as the Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Varta, the Accounts of the Eighty-four Vaisnavas (1620 cz) by 
Gokulnath, record episodes from the lives of saints of the Pustimarg, thereby illustrating the 
practical implications of the teachings of Vallabhacarya (Barz 1994). 

Further, episodes from the saints’ lives appear in the songs of other saints and in some 
seemingly biographical songs, sometimes attributed to the saints themselves and other times 
clearly composed by later devotees. There is a sense in which the saints all belong to one devo- 
tional community, the satsang or “gathering of the true,” that transcends time, and so we find 
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stories of their meetings (however historically improbable) and records of extended debates 
or gosti between them (Lorenzen 1996, 153-203). Further, their lives provide the characters 
and plot for religious dramas called [ilas performed along with the life of Krsna and Rama 
with increasing regularity and also for regional folk dramatic forms as well as staged dance 
performances and films beginning in the silent era. 

Among low-caste singers we sometimes also find epic songs telling more extended tales of 
their lives on a par with the textual traditions but usually with a more humanly realistic and 
less refined portrayal, as in the Janma Patri of Mirabai. In this epic song sung by low-caste 
leatherworkers and weavers, the saint beats her servants as a woman of her high caste might 
when they bring the wedding garments for the marriage in which she wants no part, and she 
is cast out by her royal husband specifically because of her association with the camar Raidas 
though she begs him to let her live in a hut within the palace walls and weave his garments, 
taking on the identity of those who sing this song (Martin 1999b). Stories associated with 
Raidas and Kabir also come to life in low-caste communities through the medium of song. 

All these narrative genres and the particular songs sung in the saints’ names vary dramat- 
ically depending on the social, regional, and religious location of both performer and audi- 
ence, but the saints are well-loved and familiar characters within the world of North Indian 
devotees and provide the warp and woof with which to weave a wide array of tales and to 
speak multiple and sometimes divergent truths, emerging out of very different life experi- 
ences. The narratives surrounding their lives as well as the tales of Krsna, Rama and other 
deities, coupled with the full range of emotions and experiences that come with devotion to 
God, are the primary subjects of the devotional literature of North India, performed and sung 
as well as written, marked by overwhelming abundance and ongoing creative participation. 
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CHAPTER 11 
The Saiva Traditions 


Gavin Flood 


Saiva traditions are those whose focus is the deity Siva and a Saiva is a Hindu who follows the 
teachings of Siva (SivaSdsana). These teachings are thought to have been revealed in sacred 
scriptures and propagated through the generations in traditions of ritual observance and the- 
ology. Many Saivas have also worshipped the Goddess, Siva’s consort and power (Sakti), as the 
esoteric heart of their religion, and it is often impossible to meaningfully distinguish between 
Saiva and Sakta traditions. The religion of Siva came to be the most successful in the medi- 
eval period, attracting royal patronage, absorbing other traditions or becoming the model 
upon which other religions (Jainism, Buddhism, Vaisnavism) shaped themselves (Sanderson 
2009, 252). Every culture creates its own forms (Castoriadis 1997, 84) and in the following 
pages I shall discuss the forms that Saiva traditions produced and hope to convey something 
of the Saiva religious imaginaire. This imaginaire is distinctive within the Indic traditions and 
relates to wider cultural and political history, both insofar as it has corroborated and upheld 
the values and goals of mainstream orthodox society and in the way it has challenged those 
norms. On the one hand the Saiva imagination has been in line with the instituting power 
of particular regions, on the other it has brought to life a world that undermines that power 
through its promotion of a vision of the self that transcends social institutions and political 
stability. It is this ambiguity that shares many of the wider goals of collective life while erod- 
ing those goals through promoting a subjectivity external to them that is a characteristic 
of Saiva traditions. It is in this truly creative dynamic in which Saiva values are embedded 
in social institutions, such as caste and kingship, while simultaneously undermining those 
values, that the genius of the tradition resides. It is perhaps not a coincidence that this ambi- 
guity is reflected in the ultimate imaginary signification of the tradition, Siva himself, as the 
erotic ascetic (O'Flaherty 1981), as family man and vagabond, as form and formless, and as 
transcendence and immanence. 
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In this chapter I will focus on early Saiva traditions, and although I will briefly discuss the 
fifteenth-century Kerala tradition, I will not venture much past the eleventh century. In effect, 
largely due to limitations of space I will not deal with developments of Saivism during most 
of the last millennium, which includes the Nath tradition, the traditions of later north India, 
the Siddha or Cittar tradition in Tamilnadu, nor the Saiva Vedanta of the Sankaracaryas and 
their monastic institution (matha). I can only justify this exclusion on the grounds that the 
important doctrinal foundations and practices are established during the earlier period and 
the later traditions are rooted in these earlier forms. But it is to the indigenous understanding 
of what a Saiva tradition is that we must turn first. 


The Idea of a Saiva Tradition 


Scholarship has problematized the idea of “tradition,” particularly in the West, arguing 
that traditions are not unchanging, historical trajectories, but are rather re-formed and 
adapted to changing political and social circumstances (Hobsbawn and Ranger 1983; 
Heelas 1996). The past is constructed to suit the identity needs of each generation. While 
of course it is true that in a South Asian context, traditions change and are particularly 
challenged by modernity (Smith 2002), more stable social continuity has meant that until 
recently traditions have changed at a slower rate. There are certainly traditions of Vedic 
practice that have survived historical contingency, such as the Nambudri Vedic recita- 
tion, which go back possibly thousands of years (Staal 1961). Saiva ritual practiced today 
was certainly extant in early medieval sources and worship of Siva in some form occurs 
very early in the history of Hindu traditions. While this is too large a topic to enter into 
here, involving as it does the question of the relation of ritual to wider social and political 
history, there are clearly continuities of Saiva practice that reach back into the past with 
parallel use of mantras, for example (Einoo 2014). Rather than looking at Saiva traditions 
in terms of the western or western-derived categories of “Hinduism” and “religion,” to 
understand the idea of a Saiva tradition it is more illuminating to look at indigenous Saiva 
classifications. 

There is a tension between an externalist understanding that would analyze tradition in 
terms of history and the way a tradition is constructed in a particular historical circum- 
stance and the indigenous, essentialist understanding of tradition as stemming from a time- 
less source. This is a large issue and the problem of externalist and internalist discourse is as 
relevant to Hindu traditions as to Christianity or Islam. While the indigenous view of tra- 
dition is clearly legitimate from the insider’s perspective and important more generally, it is 
often challenged by historical, philological scholarship. Certainly, living traditions can accept 
and absorb the findings of philological scholarship (as Christianity has done) and externalist 
accounts can function as corrective readings of tradition: text-historical accounts are not 
necessarily incompatible with religious accounts of revelation. This chapter is written from 
the perspective of historical-philological scholarship, but which nevertheless regards indige- 
nous claims about tradition to be important. At the very least the indigenous account of tra- 
dition shows how the transmission of knowledge was perceived in a particular social context. 
It is also not precisely clear what the relation is between Saiva accounts of tradition, that is, 
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the Saiva self-descriptions, and the historical reality of which they are an index. It is therefore 
important and necessary — particularly in view of the lack of other sources — to begin with 
the Saiva concept of tradition. It is largely, but not only, these indigenous self-descriptions 
that inform my account of the historical trajectory, but this account is nevertheless from an 
external perspective, using the indigenous classification to construct a coherent historical 
narrative. 

The Saiva understanding of tradition has been to see it in terms of a “stream” (srotas) or 
line of transmission of texts and practices, flowing through the generations from teacher to 
disciple. Another term used is @mndya, a Saiva classification associating traditions of scrip- 
ture with the four directions or a classification of five, emanating from the five mouths of 
Siva (Padoux 1994: 35-40; Dyczkowski 1988: 66-85; Brunner et al. 2000: 200). Such a 
tradition is transmitted through textual commentary and exegesis and through the lineage 
of teachers, the guru santana or santati. Another term used in Sakta or Kula texts is ovalli, 
initiatory lineages (six in number) which are “currents of consciousness” (jAidnapravaha) 
flowing from a transcendent source through the founder of the particular lineage (Brun- 
ner et al. 2000, 258). The source of such a stream or torrent of transmission in the case 
of the Gmnaya is believed to be Siva. From him the teachings are generally transmitted 
to the Goddess and from her through a series of divine and semi-divine intermediaries to 
the human world, for the kind of knowledge revealed through revelation is adapted to the 
abilities of beings to receive it (MVT 1.24). For example, the ninth- or tenth-century root 
text of the Kashmiri Saiva tradition, the M@linivijayottara Tantra declares itself to be derived 
from the “mouth of the supreme Lord” (paramesamukha) (MVT 1.7), from where it is trans- 
mitted through a series of intermediaries, namely the Lord Paresa to the Goddess (Devi), 
thence to her son Kumara, who in turn transmits the teachings to Brahma’s four sons who 
transmit it to the human world (MVT 1.2-4, 14). The tenth-century Kashmiri theologian 
Abhinavagupta, likewise traces the guru lineage of the esoteric “family” (kula) tradition to 
the four mythical figures, the Lords Khagendra, Kirma, Mesa, and Macchanda, and thence 
to Siva (TA 29.29-32; Goudriaan and Gupta 1981, 5; Dyczkowski 1988, 62, 68-69). Sim- 
ilarly, the sage Vasugupta, having received a system of teachings from numerous perfected 
male and female beings (siddhas and yoginis) who made his heart pure, received teachings 
from Siva who revealed in a dream that they were inscribed upon a stone on the Mahadeva 
mountain (namely the Siva Sitras) (SSV: p. 1). During this transmission process the teach- 
ings are believed to become condensed and accessible to the limited understanding of the 
receivers. 

Other examples could be cited, but the point is that tradition in Saivism is derived from a 
divine source and is understood in cosmological terms. Indeed, Saivism could be said to be a 
cosmological religion in which tradition is not a human construction but is given through 
a process of transformation through levels of a hierarchical cosmos to the human world. It 
is the guru who is the embodiment of this tradition and who is the channel of divine grace 
(anugraha) to the community of disciples. The guru lineage or santdna is therefore an expres- 
sion of Siva’s power (Sakti) (SSV: p. 60) and the guru, at least in monistic Saivism, is identi- 
fied with Siva as one who liberates beings through bestowing initiation (diksd) and giving 
power to mantra (mantravirya) (SN: pp. 52-53). Even in dualistic Saivism, Siva enters the 
guru for the purposes of initiation. The guru becomes the embodiment of tradition, reveals 
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the supreme, liberating truth (tattva) to the disciple (SSV: p. 59) and reveals the structure of 
the hierarchical cosmos. The Malinivijayottara Tantra defines the guru in these terms: 


He who knows all the levels of the cosmos (sarva-tattvdni) as it truly is, is the guru equal 
to me (matsamah) [i.e. Siva] who has taught the illumination of the power of mantra 
(mantraviryaprakasah). Men who are touched, spoken to and seen by him with a delighted mind 
(pritacetasa) are released from sin (papa) even in seven lifetimes.' 


Because of this emphasis on tradition as a stream flowing through the generations from 
a divine source into the guru, the distinctions between Saiva and Sakta traditions become 
blurred. Some texts such as the Yoginthrdaya, which forms part of the root text of the Sri 
Vidya cult, are clearly Sakta in orientation. What has become known as “Kashmir” Saivism, 
a nondualistic tradition developing from at least the ninth century, identifies Siva with undif- 
ferentiated consciousness and also identifies this condition with a form of the Goddess Kali 
called Kalasamkarsini (see below). The more esoteric the Saiva traditions are, the more there 
is a tendency to focus upon the Goddess. 

The implications of this for understanding not only Saiva traditions but the wider field of 
Hinduism are great. Firstly, this understanding of tradition and the emphasis on the guru indi- 
cates strong decentralizing processes. While the texts of revelation are important, it is above 
all the revelation as the living tradition of the guru lineage that animates the tradition and 
through which the grace of Siva is believed to flow. Here text becomes performance and the 
texts’ teachings embodied in the human master. Secondly, this structure which places such 
great emphasis on the teacher—disciple relationship, allows for a kind of particularism or indi- 
vidualism which is yet impersonal, insofar as tradition is designed to transcend personality 
or limited sense of ego (ahamkara). It is in this relationship that the transmission of tradition 
(and the grace of Siva) occurs. The boundaries of the Saiva and Sakta traditions are therefore 
sufficient to ensure transmission through the generations yet are also porous in allowing the 
influence of other, related traditions. This can be seen by Saiva theologians quoting from a 
range of sources and borrowing from different traditions. Abhinavagupta, for example, was 
initiated into a number of Saiva systems and the Kashmiri theologian Utpalacarya quotes 
with approval a text of the Vaisnava Paficaratra tradition, the Jayakhyasamhita (Spandadipika: 
pp. 6-7). This is not to say, of course, that the Saiva theologians regarded all revelation as 
equal; they did not. Rather each new revelation incorporated the earlier within it at a lower 
level and so, while a text of a different tradition might be quoted with approval, it is generally 
only regarded as a truth emanating from the level of the cosmos from which it derives. Later, 
esoteric teachings transcend the previous revelation. 

While these traditions maintain a hierarchical structure in the classification of revelation, 
as we will see, we nevertheless have in the Saiva understanding of tradition an example of 
the decentralizing strategies of what we call “Hinduism,” which should make us skeptical of 
the usefulness of the category in a historical context. While Saiva authors were keen to make 
totalizing claims about the universal truth of their teachings, the model of tradition shared 
by all Saiva schools is inherently pluralistic in the idea of the guru lineage, while simulta- 
neously being hierarchical in its assumption of a graded cosmos or ontology and a graded 
teaching. These initiatory lineages have been extremely important in the history of Saivism 
and have mostly been associated with groups of texts called Tantra. But there has also been a 
more general temple Saivism associated with Smarta Brahmanism. As Sanderson has shown, 
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the term Saiva is technically restricted to an initiate into one of the Saiva systems, while the 
term Maheévara has been used for a brahmin worshipper of Siva within the Smarta domain 
(Sanderson 1988b: 660-664). It is Sanderson’s general mapping of these systems in the 
early medieval period that I follow here (Sanderson 1985, 1988b). But before we trace this 
history a few remarks on the earliest indications of reverence for Siva and the development 
of Saiva traditions are necessary. 


Early and Puranic Saivism 


Some scholars maintain that the worship of Siva goes back many thousands of years in the 
subcontinent to the Indus valley civilization, where steatite seals have been found sugges- 
tive of a deity akin to Siva. The famous “Pasgupati” seal shows a seated, perhaps ithyphallic, 
horned figure surrounded by animals. Sir John Marshall has claimed that this is a prototype 
of Siva as the yogin and Pasupati, the Lord of animals (Marshall 1931, 52). But is not clear 
from the seals that this is a proto-Siva figure and Asko Parpola has convincingly suggested 
that the seal is in fact a seated bull, almost identical to figures of seated bulls found on early 
Elamite seals of ca. 3000-2750 scx (Parpola 1994, 248-250). It may be, of course, that ele- 
ments of Siva’s later iconography — such as the crescent moon in his hair — can be traced to 
this period but unless the Indus Valley script is deciphered, if indeed it is a script, these seals 
can only be suggestive. There are early textual references to Rudra, a forerunner of Siva, one 
of whose epithets is “auspicious” or “the kindly one” or simply “the best” (Siva), in the Rg 
Veda. Here three hymns are addressed to Rudra, the “roarer.” He is clothed in an animal skin, 
brown, with a black belly and a red back. Even at this time he is an ambiguous deity who is 
like a ferocious beast destroying families and livestock, but yet who is also a benevolent healer 
of disease (Rg Veda 2.33, 1.43; 1.114 in Jamieson and Brereton 2015). A famous hymn in the 
Rg Veda, the hundred names of Rudra (Satarudriya), speaks further of this ambiguous nature, 
a hymn which is referred to in the Siva Purana and is still recited in Siva temples today (Gonda 
1979, 75-91). 

But it is only with the Svetdsvatara Upanisad, probably composed after the Bhagavad-gita 
between the birth of Christ and 200 ce (Oberlies 1998) that a theism focused upon Rudra- 
Siva begins to emerge in the literature. This text is important in marking a link between the 
earlier monistic Upanisads and the later theistic traditions. Here Rudra is elevated from the 
feral deity on the edges of society to the status of the supreme being as the cause of the 
cosmos, the magician (md@yin) who produces the world as a magical show (maya) through 
his power (Sakti), yet who transcends his creation. He is the Lord who, by his grace (prasdda), 
liberates the soul from its journey from body to body due to its actions. The seeds of Saiva 
theology are here and indeed the terms guru and bhakti occur for the first time in the text 
(Svetasvatara 6.23), although possibly this passage is a later interpolation. But certainly, the 
seeds of devotion are implicit in the text’s theism. 

The formation of Saiva traditions as we understand them begins to occur during the 
period from 200 sce to 100 ce. Apart from the Svet@svatara, we have references to a Saiva dev- 
otee, a Siva-bhdagavata, in the grammarian Patafijali’s commentary on the Panini grammar 
(Pan, 5.2.76). He describes him as a figure clad in animal skins and carrying an iron lance 
as a symbol of his god, and there are references to early Saiva ascetics in the Mahabharata 
(Bhandarkar 1983 [1913] [1913]: 165). There are also suggestions of Siva worship on the 
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coins of Greek, Saka, and Parthian kings who ruled north India during this period, bearing a 
bull, a later symbol of Siva. While little can be inferred from this, it is probable that adoption 
of Saiva traditions of some form accompanied the general “Indianization” of the foreign, bar- 
barian (mleccha) rulers (La Vallée Poussin 1936, 239-241). 

During the Gupta dynasty (ca. 320-350 ce) the Puranas developed along with Smarta 
brahmin forms of worship (on this see Biihnemann 1988). The Saiva Puranas, most notably 
the Liriga, Siva and Skanda Purana (Bakker and Isaacson 2004; Bisschop 2006) contain stan- 
dard material on genealogy, caste responsibilities, and cosmology along with specifically 
Saiva topics of installing the symbol (liriga) of Siva in temples, descriptions of the forms of 
Siva and material on early Saiva sects. The follower of the puranic religion, the Mahesvara 
referred to by Sankara (Brahmasatrabhdsa 2.2.37), would at death, having led a life of devo- 
tion and responsible enactment of social duties, be transported to Siva’s heaven (Sivaloka) at 
the top of the world egg (brahmd@nda) and so be liberated. This is the Saiva equivalent of the 
Vaisnava heaven vaikuntha where the puranic Vaisnava would go at death. Fully orthoprax, 
the Mahesvara adhered to the Smarta observance of social duties, the varndsrama-dharma, 
performed Vedic domestic rites and puranic puja, making vegetarian offerings to orthodox 
forms of Siva and using Vedic mantras. He followed the Brahmanical path in an ordered uni- 
verse in which his place in the cosmos at death was assured, as had been his social posi- 
tion in life. 

Along with these Saiva Puranas, literature developed for lay Saivas, the Sivadharma cor- 
pus, of texts, such as the Sivadharma and Sivadharmottara, advocating worship of Siva, the 
dedication of a third of one’s wealth to supporting Saivism, temple building, and so on, in 
return for which the devotee could expect success in this life and the reward of Siva’s heaven 
(sivaloka, rudraloka) after death (Sanderson 2012-2013, 2—3; De Simini 2017). But in con- 
trast to the brahmin householder who followed the puranic, Smarta injunctions, a number 
of other Saiva groups are listed in the Puranas which are on the edges of orthopraxy and are 
even condemned by some texts. These Saiva sects are classified in quite complex ways in the 
Puranas and other medieval sources — there are references in Sankara’s and Ramanuja’s com- 
mentaries on the Brahma Sitra and in Yamuna among others — but four groups in particular 
emerge as important. These are the Pasupata, Lakulisa, Saiva, and Kapalika sects. There are 
variant names for some of these and they are also subdivided (Lorenzen 1991 [1972]: 1-12; 
Dyczkowski 1988, 16-19). While the Puranas mention these sects and the later Puranas 
contain material which is derived from the non-Vedic revelation of the Tantras, they are often 
hostile to the non-puranic Saiva traditions, partly in reaction to the tantric tradition’s hos- 
tility towards the Vedic; the Kirma Purdna for instance condemns the Pasupata system as 
heretical (Karma Purana 1.14.30; 1.20.69; see Dyczkowski 1988, 10-11). A picture there- 
fore emerges of a Puranic Saiva tradition, revering the Vedas, with orthoprax social attitudes, 
being confronted by renunicate Saiva traditions, at first the Pasupata sect who threatened 
puranic tradition, but later by more extreme groups. These alternative Saiva sects ranged 
from ascetics who regarded themselves as being within the Vedic fold, namely the Pasupatas 
and Saiddhantikas, to groups who consciously placed themselves outside of that sphere such 
as the Kapalikas. It is to these non-puranic groups that I wish to pay some attention, as it is 
these groups who have formed the majority Saiva traditions and who are still extant in the 
subcontinent. 
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Non-Puranic Saivism 


Sanderson has shown that we can make a broad distinction between the Vedic, Puranic dev- 
otee of Siva on the one hand and the non-puranic Saiva initiate on the other. These latter had 
undergone an initiation (diksa) into the cults of their affiliation for the purpose of liberation 
in this life (mukti) and/or obtaining magical power to experience pleasure in higher worlds 
(bhukti). Within this group, a distinction can be made between those Saivas who follow the 
outer or higher path or path beyond (ati-mdrga) and those who follow the path of mantras 
(mantra-marga). The followers of the Atimarga were male, Brahmin ascetics seeking only 
liberation, while the followers of the Mantramarga sought not only liberation but power 
and pleasure in higher worlds (Sanderson 1988b, 664-690). There are three stages in the 
development of the Atimarga, the Pasupatas, followed by the Lakula or Kalamukhas, and 
thirdly the famous Kapalikas or Mahavratins, also known as followers of the Somasiddhanta, 
as Sanderson shows (Sanderson 2012-2013, 4). The last phase of development absorbs ele- 
ments from an independent Sakta tradition, the Kulamarga (Sanderson 2012-2013, 5, 57. 
See Wernicke-Olesen in this volume). 

The Pasgupatas are the oldest named Saiva sect, dating probably from around the sec- 
ond century cz. They are referred to in the Mahabharata (Santiparvan 349.64), but the ear- 
liest surviving text of the group is the Pasupata Sutra, with a “commentary on five topics” 
(Paricarthabhasya) by Kaundinya, which may be dated to the fourth or fifth centuries cr (Biss- 
chop 2018, 2). This text was regarded as revelation by the Pasupatas and the later tradition 
attributed its authorship to the “Lord with the club,” Lakulisa. The myth behind it is that 
Siva entered the corpse of a young brahmin that had been cast into a cremation ground and 
reanimated it as Lakulisa, who then gave out the teachings contained in the text to his four 
disciples. 

These teachings present the Pasupata as an ascetic somewhat on the edges of orthoprax 
society, even though such an ascetic had to be a brahmin male who should not speak with low 
castes nor with women (Pas St 1.13). But whereas an ordinary, Vedic brahmin would pursue 
the social norms of adherence to duties regarding caste and stage of life (varnadsramadharma), 
the Pasupata had transcended these responsibilities to a higher or perfected (siddha) fifth 
stage beyond the Vedic fourth stage of renunciation. To achieve this perfection the ascetic 
undertook a vow or observance (vrata) in five successive, developmental stages identified with 
different places and bound by specific rules (niyama, Bisschop 2018, 3). First, the Pasupata 
should live within the “sanctuary” (Gyatana), the environs of a Saiva temple, bear the mark 
(linga) of a PaSupata ascetic, namely the ashes in which he bathes thrice daily, and worship 
Siva with song, dance, laughter and mantra repetition. Living on alms, the aspirant (sddhaka) 
undertakes the development of virtues such as not stealing, celibacy, and not harming crea- 
tures by straining water, and so on (Pas SG 1.2—11 and commentary). He thereby gradually 
purifies himself and enters the second stage of his practice in which he discards external signs 
of his observance, leaves the temple to dwell among the people (Joka), and undertakes various 
forms of antisocial behavior. These include pretending to be asleep in public places, making 
his limbs tremble as though he were paralyzed, limping, acting as if mad, and making lewd 
gestures to young women (Pas Si 3.12—17). Such practices, the text claims, are doors to the 
acquisition of merit, for in behaving in this way the ascetic will attract verbal and physical 
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abuse whereby his sin (papa) will be passed over to his abusers and their merit (sukrta) passed 
over to him (Pas St 3.8—9). In the third stage of the practice the Sadhaka withdraws from the 
public eye to a deserted house or cave (Sinydgara, guhda), lives off alms, and devotes himself 
to meditation upon the five sacred mantras of Siva along with the syllable OM (Pas Sa 5.21— 
24). Through this he unites his soul with Siva and gains uninterrupted union for a period 
of six months (Pas SG 5.9-12). The fourth stage is where the ascetic withdraws to become a 
resident in a cremation ground (Smasdna-vdst), where he lives on whatever is available (Pas 
Sta 5.30-32), and dies reaching union with Siva (rudrasadyujya), the fifth stage, and the end 
of sorrow through his grace (Pas Si 5.33, 40). 

The last two developments of the tradition, Atimarga II and III, were more extreme forms. 
The Lakula and Kapalika ascetic imitated the terrible form of his god Rudra, carrying a cra- 
nium begging bowl, a skull-topped staff, a garland of human bones, ash-covered, with mat- 
ted hair or shaven head (Sanderson 1988b, 665-666; Sanderson 2006). This kind of Saiva 
had taken the “great vow” (mahdvrata) or penance for killing a Brahmin in the Dharma 
Sastras, namely living beyond the pale of Vedic society and carrying the skull of his victim 
for 12 years (Manu 11.73). This practice is reinforced by a myth in which Siva as the terrible 
Bhairava decapitates Brahma’s fifth head with his left-hand thumb, because Brahma had 
attempted incest with his daughter. The skull sticks to Bhairava’s hand and he wanders as 
the beggar Bhiksatana until he reaches Banaras where the skull falls at Kapalamocana, a 
site of pilgrimage (tirtha) (Eck 1984, 119). The Lakula sect gave rise to a further subsect, the 
Kalamukhas, who were especially dominant in Karnataka during the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries. Indeed, they were an important group here, attracting donations and political 
patronage for Kalamukha temples and monastic centers (mathas) (Lorenzen 1991 [1972], 
97-140). The kalamukhas in turn probably gave rise to the important Lingayat or ViraSaiva 
tradition, still extant in Karnataka, famous for devotional poetry (Ramanujan 1973). 

With these groups of the higher path we have the beginnings of a tendency away from 
orthodox forms of religion and adherence to the Vedic social order. Although brahmins 
within the Vedic order, the Pasupatas believed their teachings to transcend that order. 
They went beyond the four stages on life’s way (Gsrama) into a fifth stage beyond the fourth 
Vedic order, although they also saw themselves as being within that order. Similarly, the 
Kalamukhas in seemingly rejecting the Vedic world, vividly symbolized by their great vow as 
a consequence of brahminicide, were yet at the center of the social order in Karnataka, sup- 
ported by kings, with well-funded centers of practice and learning. The relationship between 
these groups and the established hierarchy is therefore complex and cannot be seen in terms 
of a simple rejection of Vedic values by a heterodox or excluded community. The issue of the 
relation of these groups to the wider society and to Vedic orthopraxy becomes even more 
sharply delineated with the traditions of the Mantramarga, all of which revered a body of 
scripture distinct from the Veda, known as the Tantras, and which developed out of Atimarga 
Il (Sanderson 2012-2013, 5). 


The Tantras 


The Tantras are a vast body of literature in Sanskrit, composed mostly between the eighth 
and eleventh centuries cz. The earliest Saiva tantra is the Nisvdsatattvasamhita made up of 
five books, the main section comprising the Milasiitra, Uttarasiitra, and Nayasittra, which 
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were in existence by the seventh century (Goodall 2015, 19-22) although the early core of 
the text, the Muilasiitra, may date back to between 450 to 580 (Goodall and Isaacson 2007, 
6). These texts claim to have the status of revelation and to supersede the Vedas. Some Tan- 
tras acknowledged the Vedas while others rejected them. Composed within a number of tra- 
ditions where they are sometimes known by the name of Agama in the Saiva Siddhanta and 
Samhita in the Vaisnava tantric tradition or Paficaratra, although this terminology is not 
definitive and in the earliest text, the Nisvdsa, tantra simply refers to a book (Goodall 2015, 
30). There are also a very few Jain Tantras, a vast body of Buddhist Tantras, mostly pre- 
served in Tibetan and Chinese translations, and Tantras to the Sun, none of which have sur- 
vived (Sanderson 1988b, 660-661). As the Buddhist Tantras were translated into Tibetan, 
so some of the Saiva Tantras were translated into Tamil and are used as the basis for temple 
rituals in south India to this day. All of the Saiva traditions of the Mantramarga accept the 
Tantras, or rather different groups of Tantras, as their textual basis, although some Saiva 
traditions have been more closely aligned to orthoprax, Brahmanical practice than others. 

While there are specific traditions and the language of the Tantras is often obscure, partly 
because these texts would have been accompanied by a living, oral tradition, and partly 
because they regarded themselves as secret and heavily symbolic, they nevertheless share 
common features. They are concerned with practice (sadhana) involving ritual and yoga 
undertaken after initiation (diksa) by a guru, but also later texts contain sections on temple 
building, architecture, and occasional rites such as funerals (on this latter topic see Mirnig 
2018). Indeed, each Tantra of the Saiva Siddhanta theoretically rests on the four “feet” (pada) 
of doctrine (the vidya or jidna pddas), yoga, ritual (kriya-pdda), and behavior (carya-pdda), 
although most texts do not follow this rather artificial scheme. The majority of the tantric 
corpus is concerned with ritual of some kind and the texts follow a common ritual structure, 
as we shall see, for the purposes of attaining liberation and above all, magical power and 
pleasure in higher worlds (see Flood 2020a). These rituals involve the enacting of elaborate 
hierarchical cosmologies, are concerned with the divinization of the body, with divine energy 
or power (Sakti), and with possession (Gvesa) and exorcism. 

Due to the work of Sanderson and others we have a better understanding of the origins of 
these texts. The Tantras probably originated with groups of ascetics of the Atimarga III, on 
the edges of Brahmanical society who were supported by low castes, although the low-caste 
origin of Tantra is contentious as the Tantras are linked to courtly circles and royal power 
(Sanderson 2004). Cremation ground asceticism is a very old tradition in the subcontinent 
and meditation on death is an important feature in the meditation practice of early Buddhist 
monks (e.g. Norman 1973, 123). The Tantras became more popular and tantric images and 
ideas became pervasive in later Hindu traditions. Although generally distancing themselves 
from the Tantras, the Puranas nevertheless absorb tantric elements (Hazra 1983 [1940]; 
Dyczkowski 1988, 8) and tantric ideas and practices become absorbed by the eleventh 
century into mainstream, Brahmanical society and courtly circles. The divine power (Sakti) 
of the Goddess becomes identified with the power of the King in different regions such as 
Vijayanagara. But it is in Kashmir, above all, where we see this process of the brahmaniza- 
tion of tantric ideology and practice. This history has been traced by Sanderson through the 
sequences of texts and the divisions of the Saiva tantric canon. It is to this canon and the 
traditions it expresses that we now turn. 

The Mantramarga can be divided into the texts and teachings of the Saiva Siddhanta on 
the one hand and the teachings of Bhairava of non-Siddhanta groups on the other. While the 
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former, although accepting 28 “dualist” Tantras, adhered to Vedic social practice and made 
generally vegetarian offerings to a milder form of Siva known as Sadaésiva, the latter accepted 
a large body of texts which were often hostile to Vedic orthopraxy. This distinction between 
orthoprax and heteroprax Saivism is identified in the sources, as Sanderson has shown, as 
a distinction between traditions of the right (daksina), namely the Saiva Siddhanta, and tra- 
ditions of the left (vama), namely the non-Saiddhantika traditions (Sanderson 1995, 18). 
While the Saiva Siddhanta is a dualistic tradition, maintaining a distinction between the soul 
and the Lord, the non-Saiddhantika groups, especially the tradition known as the Trika, are 
nondualistic, claiming that the self and Siva are identical. This dualistic and nondualistic 
distinction also applies to the ritual realm where the Saiva Siddhanta accepted the Vedic dis- 
tinction between purity and impurity, remaining within the Vedic rules of purity, whereas the 
non-Saiddhantika rejected this distinction (Sanderson 1995, 17). 

These Saiva, tantric traditions not only permeated the subcontinent but became royal 
religions, along with Buddhism, in southeast Asia and beyond to Java and Bali during the 
medieval period. Here kings modeled themselves on south Asian kings, Sanskrit became the 
sacred language, and Brahmin priests officiated at rites of royal consecration. In Java, for 
example, there are early Saiva inscriptions (732 ce) and eighth-century Saiva temples seemed 
to have followed ritual patterns found in the subcontinent of bathing the Siva linga (Dumar- 
cay 1986). In Bali Saiva temple priests still perform daily rites in which the priest symbolically 
becomes Siva through uttering the five-syllabled mantra “homage to Siva” (namah. sivdya) 
(Goudriaan and Hookyas 1971). There are also important tantric Buddhist texts of Indo- 
nesia, such as the Kufijarakarnadharmakathana, depicting Saiva elements but in a Buddhist 
context (Nihom 1994, 119-141). 


The Saiva Siddhanta 


The Saiva Siddhanta forms the fundamental Saiva system, providing the template or ritual 
syntax (Goodall and Isaacson 2016) for ritual and theology of all other Saiva groups within 
the Path of Mantras. The tradition may have originated in Kashmir where it developed a 
sophisticated theology propagated by theologians such as Sadyojotis, Bhatta Narayanakantha 
and his son Bhatta Ramanantha (ca. 950-1000 ce). It spread to the South where the San- 
skrit scriptures are complemented with Tamil texts. Here the gnostic, ritual system becomes 
infused with an emotional devotionalism (bhakti) characteristic of southern Saiva Siddhanta, 
through the Tamil poetry of the Saiva saints or Nayanars. Ritual and devotion are accom- 
panied here by theology in works by Bhojadeva (eleventh century) and Aghorasiva (twelfth 
century) (Gengnagel 1996). 

The Saiva Siddhanta is dualistic (dvaita), maintaining a distinction between the self and 
Siva and claiming that there are three distinct ontological categories, the Lord (Pati), the self 
(pasu), and the bond (pasa). The Lord or Siva in his form as five-faced Sadasiva, performs the 
five acts (pafcakrtya) of the creation, maintenance, and destruction of the universe, con- 
cealing himself and revealing himself to devotees (Tat Prak 1.7). The self or “beast” (pasu) 
is eternally distinct from Siva and bound within the cosmos or “bond” (pasa), in the cycle 
of birth and death by impurity (mala), action (karma), and the material substratum of the 
cosmos (mdyd). Siva performs the five acts for his play (krida) and for the liberation of beings 
(Tat Prak 6.1). This liberation is attained with the grace (anugraha) of Siva through initiation 
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(diksa@) by a teacher in whose body Siva has become established (acdryamiurtistha) (Tat Prak 
1.15; Hulin 1980, 115-117). Through initiation and the subsequent actions of daily and 
occasional rituals performed throughout his life, the impurity, which is a substance (dravya) 
covering the soul, is gradually removed and the aspirant finally achieves liberation a death 
through the descent of Siva’s grace (Saktipata). Once liberated, the soul does not merge with 
Siva, because of their ontological distinction, but rather becomes equal to Siva (sivatulya), 
possessing all of Siva’s powers of omniscience and omnipotence, but remaining eternally dis- 
tinct (Davis 1991, 83-111; Sanderson 1995, 39-40). 

The term sddhaka was used in early texts such as the Nisvdsa and Brahmaydmala-tantra 
in the general sense of a practitioner, but came to have a narrower sense when in later texts 
practitioners come to be classified into four classes linked to initiation and consecration: the 
samayin, the putraka, the saddhaka, and the Gcdarya (Kiss 2015, 13-14; TAK III, “putraka”). 
There were two initiations which the Saiva Siddhantin would undergo, the lesser initiation 
into the cult ritual and scriptures (samaya-diksa), thereafter being called a samdyin, and the 
liberating initiation (nirvana-diksd) ensuring the soul’s final release, thereafter being called a 
putraka, “son of Siva” (Brunner 1975, 411-443). While initiation was open to all classes, it 
was not open to women who could only participate in Saiva worship vicariously through the 
actions of their husbands and so at death rise up to Siva’s abode (Sanderson 1995, 35-36), 
although as Saivism became more successful, initiation in the Mantramarga became more 
widely accessible, even without the requirement of time consuming ritual; women, kings, 
and simpletons became exempt, initiation alone being sufficient to ensure liberation (Goodall 
2015, 51). 

The daily ritual acts of the Saiddhantika were performed at the junctures of the day (dawn, 
midday, sunset) and involved the standard tantric ritual structure of the purification of the 
body through its symbolic destruction (bhiitasuddhi), the creation of a divine body through 
imposing mantras upon it (nydsa), mental or inner worship (mdnasaydga, antarayGga) in 
which offerings are made mentally to the deity, in this case Sadasiva, and external worship in 
which external puja is performed. In the Saiva Siddhanta, the form of Sadasiva worshipped 
is consortless, possessing five faces with three eyes, ten arms, holding a trident, and covered 
in a tiger skin (Ne T 9. 19c—25), and in the Isanasivagurudeva-paddhati is represented as a 
beautiful sixteen-year-old youth (ISG 3. 14. 5d), although there is some variation in the 
objects held in his ten hands (ISG 3. 1-11). This ritual structure is standard, found in both 
primary scriptures and in ritual manuals such as Isanasivagurudeva's and Somasambhu’s 
paddhatis (twelfth century) (SSP 1963, 1968, 1977, 1998; ISG 1988). The ritual structure 
in these texts is also found outside the Siddhanta, showing that some degree of ritual invari- 
ance occurs across the tantric traditions in spite of divergent theologies and deities (Brunner 
1975, xxi-xxii; Sanderson 1988b, 660-704; Padoux 1990, 330-338; Flood 2002). 

But while the ritual of the Saiva Siddhantin is very closely aligned with the normative, 
Vedic rites of the Smarta brahmins (Sanderson 1995, 27-38) and the Saiddhantika fol- 
lowed a straightforward path of fulfilling dharma along with performing ritual enjoined by 
his initiation, there was another path that could be followed. This was the path of power 
and the enjoyment of pleasure in higher worlds that required a distinct consecration 
(sadhakabhiseka) after the nirvana-diksa in contrast to the consecration for one desiring to 
teach (dcdrydabhiseka) (Brunner 1975. See below). In contrast to one who simply desired 
liberation at death (mumuksu), one desiring powers (bubhuksu), technically referred to as a 
sddhaka, could take on supererogatory rituals. While this distinction between the mumuksu 
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and the bubhuksu does not directly map on to the distinction between the Saiva Siddhanta 
followers of the right and the non-Saiddhantika groups of the left, because the sadhaka path, 
in the more technical sense of saddhaka, was an option also within the Siddhanta, it is nev- 
ertheless the case that the non-Saiddhantika traditions are more concerned with attaining 
power. Indeed, the obtaining of various forms of magical power through the practice of yoga 
and the performance of rituals for a desired end (kadmya) are integral to the Tantras. The 
Svacchanda-tantra, for example, describes rituals for the Sadhaka to attain the goals of caus- 
ing the death of enemies (marana), ruining his enemies (uccdtana), the subjugation of women 
(vasikarana), the power of attraction (akasana), and the tranquilizing of supernatural forces 
(Santi) (Sva TUd 9. 46. On these powers see Goudriaan 1978, 25 1—412) through the worship 
of a particular ferocious form of the god Svacchanda called Kotaraksa or Aghorahrdaya (Sva 
TUd 9. 2). For example, the destruction of enemies and subjugation of a desired woman are 
achieved through establishing their names in a magical diagram (yantra), visualizing the 
enemy or desired person, and repeating certain mantras (Sva T 9. 65c-70). These kinds of 
rites are an important part of the Tantras of the left often associated with the cremation 
ground traditions. 


Non-Saiddhantika Saivism 


In contrast to the orthoprax Saiva Siddhanta, the second major division of the Mantramarga 
comprises the Bhairava Tantras and their various subdivisions. These texts are concerned 
with the Saivas who worshipped a ferocious form of Siva called Bhairava and which orig- 
inated in ascetics groups of the Atimarga III living in cremation grounds. These ascetics, 
the Kapalikas or “skull-men” were so called because, like the Lakula ascetics, they carried 
a skull-topped staff (khatvanga) and cranium begging bowl. Unlike the respectable brahmin 
householder of the Saiva Siddhanta or Smarta tradition, the Kapalika ascetic imitated his 
ferocious deity, covered himself in the ashes from the cremation ground, and propitiated his 
gods with the impure substances of blood, meat, alcohol, and sexual fluids from intercourse 
unconstrained by caste restrictions (Sanderson 1985, 200-202; Brahmaydmala 45.198- 
213 in Kiss 2015). He thereby flaunted impurity rules and went against Vedic injunctions. 
His aim was power through evoking deities in the rites associated with his particular system, 
especially ferocious goddesses. In Hindu drama such as Jayanta’s Much Ado About Religion 
(Dezs6 2005) the Kapalika was often lampooned, but his continued existence, although in 
small numbers, into the present in the form of the Aghori ascetics of Banaras, bears witness 
to the power of this tradition (Parry 1994, 251-710). 

Within this broad purview of Kapalika Saivism or the Saivism of the left, a number of 
distinct traditions developed during the early medieval period, especially the Kaula, Krama, 
and Trika traditions, which form part of the Kula ensemble or path of the Kula (kulamdarga). 
The Kulamarga originated in cremation ground asceticism but became incorporated into 
householder life (see Wernicke-Olesen in this volume). As Sanderson has clearly demon- 
strated, while for the Krama and Kaula there was no conformity to Vedic ritual purity, for 
the Trika there was some conformity for the householder, although transcendence of Vedic 
orthopraxy remained at the tradition’s esoteric heart where transcendence is achieved 
through transgression (Sanderson 1995, 21-23). Out of these sectarian origins, a sophisti- 
cated philosophical discourse developed called the Recognition School or Pratyabhijfia whose 
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philosophers transformed the raw material of a pre-philosophical discourse (see Bansat- 
Boudon 2011; Ratié 2011; Flood 2020a). But in order to understand the distance of these 
Saiva groups from the Siddhanta let us look at the Krama tradition first. 

The Krama or “gradation” tradition existed in Kashmir where it is known about 
through the works of the author Abhinavagupta (ca. 975-1025 ce) and the anonymous 
Mahanayaprakdasa (The Illumination of the Great Way) which can be dated between the late 
tenth and thirteenth centuries. In contrast to the Saiva Siddhanta in which Sadasiva is 
worshipped without a consort, in the Krama system the Goddess is worshipped without a 
male consort as a form of Kali (Kalasamkarsini), surrounded by a retinue of 12 identical 
goddesses (Sanderson 1988a, 197-198). Within the Krama system these forms are iden- 
tified with emanations of pure consciousness and Abhinavagupta describes the process of 
the projection of pure consciousness into apparent manifestation as objects of knowledge 
and its contraction back into itself. The expansion (vikdsa) of the cosmos in manifestation is 
the contraction (samkoca) of consciousness, while conversely the contraction of manifesta- 
tion becomes the expansion of consciousness (TS 29-30; see also Silburn 1975, 134-190, 
193-194). The explanation of existence is to be found in these goddesses who are the impulse 
(udyoga) for experience, its manifestation (avabhdsana), the tasting of it (carvana), and finally 
its destruction (vilapana) (Sp Nir p. 6). In consonance with this idealism, the Krama denied 
the Vedic distinction between purity and impurity in its rituals. 

Closely associated with the Krama are the Trika and Kaula traditions which merge at the 
higher levels of their initiatory hierarchy. The Trika is a particularly important form of Saivism 
which came to dominate Kashmir and is generally understood as “Kashmir” Saivism. This 
form of Saivism was absorbed into the householder life and developed a sophisticated the- 
ology that became known as the recognition school (pratyabhijfd). It was strongly influential 
on the Saivism of the south and on the Goddess tradition of the Sri Vidya. The root text of the 
tradition is the Mdlinivijayottara-tantra, around which text Abhinavagupta centered his mon- 
umental exposition, the Tantrdloka (“Light on Tantra”), and two other works, the Tantrasara 
(“Essence of Tantra”) and his commentary on the text (Mal Vart, Hanneder 1998). Abhi- 
navagupta claimed that the text is the essence of the nondualist Tantras, although Sand- 
erson has argued that the text itself is in fact dualistic in its orientation (Sanderson 1995, 
291-306). Sanderson observes that Abhinavagupta’s basing his teaching on this text shows 
his desire to ground his idealism in a text that had wide circulation and appeal (Sanderson 
1995, 22). This idealism comprised the central claim that all manifestation, including the 
self, is identical with the pure consciousness (samvit, caitanya) of Siva and to therefore qualify 
the Saiddhantika distinction between Lord, self and bond. Liberation is not becoming equal 
to Siva, as the Siddhanta believed, but rather the realization of the non-distinction between 
self and Siva or Kali as absolute consciousness. 

To show that this realization is the overall goal of practice (sadhana), Abhinavagupta 
adopted the Trika pantheon of three goddesses, Para, Parapara, and Apara, from where 
the tradition derives its name, showing that they are all manifestations of consciousness. 
Consciousness is at the esoteric heart of the Trika which Abhinavagupta identified with the 
Krama Goddess Kalasamkarsini, and this rejection of dualism at a theological level is reflected 
in the rejection of the dualism of purity and impurity at a ritual level. Abhinavagupta distin- 
guished between two ritual systems, the normative rite of the Trika householder (the tantra- 
prakriy@) and the optional esoteric rites which flaunted Vedic purity rules (the kula-prakriyd). 
The former was enjoined on the Trika initiate and involved the worship and internalization of 
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aritual diagram in the form of a trident (tristibja-mandala) whose prongs were identified with 
the three goddesses stemming from pure consciousness of the fourth goddess Kalasamkarsini 
(Sanderson 1988a). This normative Trika rite followed the pattern of Saiddhantika daily 
worship. But for the suitable person (adhikdarin) the supererogatory rite of the kula-prakriyd 
was possible in order to achieve gradual perfection (siddhikrama) which would otherwise take 
thousands of years with floods of mantras (TA 29.1-3). This rite involved making offerings 
of meat, wine and sex (TA 29.97—98), ritually anathema to the orthoprax brahmin, with a 
partner or “messenger” (diiti) who was regarded as the Sadhaka’s “door” (dvGra) to realizing 
the wonder (camatkdara) of pure consciousness (TA 29.115b-117; Silburn 1988, 219; Flood 
2002, 281-301; Dupuche 2003). The Sadhaka and his ritual partner thereby recapitulated 
the union (ydmala) of Siva and his female power or Sakti and the pleasure of their union 
reflected the universal joy (jagadadnanda) of liberation. The deities in these esoteric levels of the 
Trika and Krama demanded to be appeased by impure substances, such as offerings which 
included drops of the five substances, urine, semen, menstrual blood, feces, and phlegm, 
along with other substances polluting to the brahmin such as garlic and onions (Sanderson 
1995, 82). The Trika goddesses were so powerful that they must be placated with offerings of 
blood and alcohol, only after which could ordinary offerings of flowers and incense be made 
(TA 26.51c—53b from Sanderson 1995, 81). The secret Kula rites were available only to the 
Trika initiate who would also maintain outward, Vedic responsibilities. Thus, Abhinavagupta 
could say that the Trika initiate should be internally a Kaula (i.e. a practitioner of the secret 
rite), externally a Saiva and Vedic in his social practice (TAV 3: 27, 277-278 from Sanderson 
1985, 205). 

The Trika was very successful in Kashmir and its theologians succeeded in making their 
interpretation of the scriptures predominant. With Moslem invasion in the eleventh century 
the tradition became greatly eroded, but there is still a Saiva householder tradition in Kash- 
mir (Madan 1987) and until recently a living representative of the Recognition school in 
Swami Lakshman Joo (Baumer and Kumar 2007). But while the Trika and Krama schools 
were important within ascetic and intellectual circles, the majority of Saivas followed lesser 
demanding forms of religion in the popular cults of Siva. 


Popular Saivism 


Alongside the Trika was the popular worship of Siva in the Kashmir valley as Svacchand- 
abhairava. His cult, expressed in the Svacchandabhairava-Tantra, has continued to the pre- 
sent, and is closely connected with the cult of the Lord of the eye (Netranatha) found in the 
Netra-tantra. Both of these texts show concerns with special rites of protection, exorcism 
and rites for a desired goal (kamya) such as the destruction of enemies or seduction of a 
desired person. While both the Netra and Svacchanda cults conformed to the ritual purity 
of the Saiva Siddhanta, the latter contained the worship of impure forms of the deity. The 
majority of Saivas were probably followers of these cults rather than the more esoteric and 
demanding Trika and Krama (Sanderson 1995, 22-23). Although popular, these texts pre- 
sent quite complex systems of visualization (Brunner 1974) and their deities as emanations 
of Netranatha tend to be ferocious, a characteristic of the Kapalika cults. The Netra-tantra, 
although the text itself has connections with royalty, also bears witness to popular posses- 
sion and exorcism rites which were probably pervasive among lower social levels. Indeed, 
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one of the main tasks of the orthoprax brahmin was to prevent possession. These “demons” 
(bhiita) and powerful female deities or “mothers” (mdatr) enter through the “hole” (chidra) 
of the shadow of impure men and women whose behavior is bad (durdcdra), and who have 
neglected their ritual obligations, so causing the evil eye (drstipdta) to fall upon them (NT 19. 
34, 45-46). 

The classification of possessing beings in the sources is a fascinating example of the way 
in which cosmological taxonomies link in to Saiva cosmological structures. The Netra-tantra 
and the Kashmiri Saiva theologian Ksemaraja’s commentary list several classes of being who 
possess and who must be appeased through different ritual offerings. These beings include 
a class of female deities called “mothers” (mdtr), the “removers” (vindyakas), “elemental- 
seizers” (bhiitagraha), and others (NT 19. 55-80 and commentary), who are classified in a 
broader scheme depending upon their motives for possession. Thus, there are those desirous 
of meat offerings (balikdma), those desirous of sexual pleasure (bhoktukadma) and those 
desiring to harm and kill (hantukdma) (N TUd 168). These malevolent powers are within the 
cosmic hierarchy assumed by the Saiva systems. They exist within a family (kula) of powers 
with a deity at the head and are indeed, particles or fragments (amsa) of that higher being. 
Through appeasing the Lord of the family of the possessor, the possessor leaves the possessed 
person (NT 19.80b-81a). For example, if possessed by the Vinayakas, one worships their 
Lord VighneSa (i.e. GaneSa), offering him sweetmeat, meat, and plenty of alcohol (NT 19. 
63-65). Or if possessed by the innumerable mothers (mdtr) who desire to do harm, then one 
should perform worship (prapijayet) for the great mothers (maham4@tr), namely the famous 
seven or eight goddesses Brahmi, Mahesvari and so on, from whose wombs they have origi- 
nated (NT 19. 55-56). The lower beings in the hierarchy are emanations or particles of the 
higher. Once the higher being is appeased with offerings of flowers, rice, and the four kinds 
of meat from domestic and wild, aquatic and flying animals (N TUd 9. 59-61a, p. 166), then 
also are the lower manifestations. 

While the Netra-tantra is from the north, similar concerns are shown in the Saiva 
Siddhanta ritual treatise, probably composed in Kerala, the Isanasivagurudeva-paddhati (ISG). 
This is the only Saiddhantika text that I am aware of that deals with possession and exor- 
cism and contains a typology of supernatural beings, although the Kerala medical text the 
Tantrasdrasamgraha knows the same typology (TSS 12. 9-11). The text has eighteen types 
(ISG 2. 42.1) of powers who can possess, although the typology is different from that of 
the northern text. ISanasivagurudeva does classify them broadly into those desiring sexual 
pleasure (ratikama) and those wanting to kill (hantukadma). These beings are everywhere, in 
rivers, gardens, mountains, lakes, empty places, cremation grounds and in temples (ISG 2. 
42. 3b-4). The text goes on to describe the kinds of people these beings attack, usually people 
on the social margins or in vulnerable situations; for example, children, those alone in the 
night, those whose wealth has been lost, those wishing to die, and those separated from their 
loved ones. But especially vulnerable are women when naked, who have bathed after men- 
struation, who are filled with passion, intoxicated, pregnant, or prostitutes (ISG 2.42. 5b-8). 
That is, possession happens to those who are or are potentially outside of social control, as 
women’s sexuality was perceived to be by the male-oriented Saiva Brahmanism. Indeed, 
women’s sexuality was a threat to Brahmanical order because, according to the Pasupata 
Siitra, it is beyond the control of the scriptures (Pas SU 9, comm. p. 66). The ISG also makes 
clear that possession is caste-related. Thus, there are demons who specifically possess Brah- 
mins (brahmardaksasa), warriors (ksatriyagraha), and so on (ISG 2. 42.26—29), and one of the 
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symptoms of possession is somebody from one caste taking on the roles or pretending to per- 
form the duties of another. 

There are specific cures or rituals to enact a cure, prescribed in the text. For example, 
the exorcist should nail the tuft of the possessed person to a tree in to which the bhitta 
has been placed then (ISG 2. 43. 3) or he should make an ersatz body of the possessor 
and pierce it with sharp sticks (ISG 2. 43. 11-12), and so on. All of these rites involve the 
use of mantras, ritual diagrams, and offerings, such as the substitute blood (raktatoya) 
so common in Kerala rites (ISG. 2. 43. 28-30). The construction and use of mantras are 
striking features of this tradition and for exorcising especially powerful beings, the text 
gives distorted or garbled mantras (ISG 2. 43. 83). In dealing with local, possessing deities, 
the text also thereby expresses the concerns of those in lower social strata. Not only do 
the texts articulate the dominant ideology, they also express divergent voices which can 
be heard in the places dealing with possession and which can be read in terms of social 
protest (Lewis 1971). 

The Saiva cults of possession and exorcism are an important aspect of the tradition which 
show links between religion, healing and social comment. Possession is linked to the diag- 
nosis of disease and the prescription of mantras; the mantravddam in Kerala, for example, 
is related to the Ayurveda. Indeed, it is these aspects of tradition which, while being local in 
origin, have traveled to other areas. The Saiva exorcist deity Khadgaravana, for example, in 
the text of the Kumara-tantra, while originating in the north, became popular in Tibet and 
southeast Asia (Filliozat 1937). Where these topics are dealt with, we move away from the 
ordered world of temple and domestic ritual, into a world of the lower levels of the supernat- 
ural order and so of lower levels of the social order. But although the ISG is concerned with 
possession and exorcism, most of the text is devoted to the more usual concerns of the Saiva 
Siddhanta, its temple ritual and deities. 


The Southern Saiva Siddhanta 


By the eleventh century Saiva Siddhanta had faded in Kashmir but developed in Tamilnadu, 
where it exists to the present time. Here in the south the dualist tradition merged with the 
Tamil devotionalism of the 63 Saiva saints, the Nayanars, Saivism took on a distinctive flavor 
and the Sanskritic ritualism and theology of the northern tradition combined with Tamil 
poetry and devotion to produce a distinctively southern Saiva religious imaginaire. This devo- 
tional poetry is still sung in temples throughout South India. It was in the south that Saivism 
had royal patronage in the Cola dynasty (ca. 870-1280 ce), with the great Saiva temples at 
Cidamabaram, Tanjavur, Darasuram, and Gangaikondacolapuram thriving, and the famous 
Cola bronzes developed. At Cidamabram, for example, wealthy donors’ inscriptions made in 
the temple walls show how the temple supported and legitimized royal power in the region 
(Younger 1995, 125-158). This power was not centralized as in a modern state, but per- 
vaded through a segmented hierarchy, whose basic unit was the locality or natu (Stein 1980). 
But even here where Saivism became aligned with an ideology of royal power and the king 
was thought to embody the power (Sakti) of the Lord, Saivism not only upheld Vedic norms, 
but simultaneously undermined them in a devotionalism where the devotee transcends his 
birth to fall in love with his Lord. It is these two aspects of Saiva Siddhanta in the south that 
I wish to briefly examine. 
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Tamilnadu developed an extensive temple culture in which large, regional temples became 
not only places of worship, but centers of political power and also great centers of learning. 
In Tamilnadu a distinctive sense of the sacredness of place and temple buildings develops 
(Shulman 1980). Perhaps this is nowhere seen more vividly than in the temple city of Cid- 
ambaram, the “sky of consciousness,” where Siva is installed, not as in all other Siva temples 
in the aniconic form of the liriga, but as the dancing Siva (Nataraja). Here he is installed 
along with a bronze icon of his consort Sivakamasundari, and in contrast to fixed icons, is 
paraded on festival occasions (Smith 1996, 10). Like other Saiva temples, Cidambaram had a 
group of texts associated with it, extolling its virtues and narrating its mythology, namely the 
twelfth-century Cidambara Mahatmya along with four sthalapurdnas (Kulke 1970), a Tamil 
translation of the former text and Umapati Sivacdrya’s hymn of praise to Nataraja (Smith 
1996, 8-9). Through these texts and the popular imagination, Cidambaram became incor- 
porated into the sacred geography of Tamilnadu. 

Although the Saiva Siddhanta has been the predominant form of theology and ritual in 
southern Saivism, and Cidambaram was an important center for this theology, the temple 
and its rites are not sectarian in a strict sense. Indeed, the community of Brahmins who per- 
form six daily rituals to Nataraja claim that they follow Vedic practice rather than tantric 
or agamic. They thereby differentiate themselves from the hereditary priests at other Saiva 
Siddhanta temples, the arccakans, who follow the tantric or 4gamaic rites of the texts we have 
discussed. The Diksitas (Tamil Ditcitars), as they are called, are an endogamous community, 
who perform rites accompanied by Smarta Brahmins or Aiyars who are qualified to per- 
form recitation of the Vedas (Younger 1995, 124—133). These rites are quite elaborate and 
involve the performance of pijjd to a crystal linga transported out from the inner sanctum of 
the bronze Nataraja to an outer porch where ablutions are made over it (abhiseka). It is then 
returned to the inner shrine and pijd to the icon of Nataraja himself is performed, involving 
the offering of lights (dipa), sound, and, at certain times of the day, food (naivedya). 

While Tamil Saivism is strongly associated with royal power and the upholding of ortho- 
prax values, as we can see at Cidambaram, it simultaneously undermines those values 
through its emphasis on popular devotion. We can see this in the context when a caste of 
singers, the Otuvars, sing hymns to the icon of Siva and during the great festival when the 
icons of Nataraja and his consort are paraded through the streets by Vélalas, outside of 
Brahmanical control (Younger 1995, 60—63). In one sense festival transgression of formal 
boundaries can serve to reinforce those boundaries but in another sense the carnival disrupts 
hierarchy and in it we can hear voices otherwise occluded. Indeed, it is these other voices that 
are articulated in much of the devotional poetry of the Nayanars, which partly developed 
against the oppression of the lower castes in the feudalism of the southern kingdoms. 

The Nayanars were often low-caste themselves, composing love songs to Siva in his icons 
at different temples. In the love or bhakti presented in these Tamil sources what is important 
is the direct, unmediated relationship between the devotee and the Lord in which the devotee 
can become mad (piccu, unmatta) with devotion. The texts of the Nayanars are into the canon 
of the southern Saiva Siddhanta, the Tirumurai, which also contains Saiva Siddhanta Sastras 
in Tamil (Zvelebil 1975; Peterson 1991, 52-59). Among the Nayanars represented, the most 
famous is Manikkavacakar dated by tradition to the fifth century, who composed the “sacred 
verses” (Tiruvacakam) and whose twenty verse hymn, the Tiruvempdavai, is still recited in tem- 
ples today. Manikkavacakar is the most revered saint of Tamil Saivism. He was a court official 
in Madurai but retired to a life of meditation at Cidamabaram where, tradition maintains, he 
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entered the inner sanctum never to return and merged with his god (Younger 1995, 194— 
201). Other texts are also recited by the Otuvars, particularly the later Tévdram (Peterson 
1991). The following is an example from the Nayanar Appar, who expresses a devotional 
sentiment specific to place, to the particular temple in which Siva dwells: 


When I think of the skullbearer who wears a wreath of flowers in his hair, the Lord with the 
white moon who likes to live in Vennis ancient city, a flood of ambrosia wells up in my tongue. 
(Peterson 1991, 210) 


This kind of devotionalism, so typical of the bhakti movement, spread from Tamilnadu 
to neighboring Karnataka where the Lingayat or ViraSaiva sect was founded by Basava (ca. 
1106-1167 ce), although there was some continuity with the Kalamukha sect (see above). 
As in Tamilnadu this form of Saivism is highly devotional and the bhakti movement insti- 
gated by Basava was against asceticism (as would have been practiced by the Kalamukhas), 
against caste, and against formal, temple worship, preferring instead an immediate rela- 
tionship between devotee and Lord symbolized by a small linga worn around the neck. As 
in Tamilnadu, beautiful devotional poetry was composed in Kanada to Siva and his forms 
(Ramanujan 1973). The fusion of bhakti with tantric ritual as occurred in the Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta and Lingayats of Karnataka has provided a rich mix that gave expression to both 
a popular religiosity and to formal, Brahmanical, tantric ritual. There is a fusion of the two 
in that the personal religion of bhakti becomes formalized and incorporated into temple 
ritual structure. 

Saiva Siddhanta temple ritual found its way into Kerala where the Nambudri Brahmins, 
akin to the Tamil accakans, developed a distinctive form of temple Tantrism based on a fif- 
teenth-century Tantrasumuccaya (“Compendium of Tantra”) by Cenasnambudri, although 
some families use the ISG (Freeman 1997). This tradition is not strictly Saiva, but rather a 
synthesis of traditions focusing on the temple worship of Siva, Visnu, GaneSa, Devi, and low- 
caste regional goddesses. 

In the Saiva Siddhanta of the south and in the related Kerala Tantrism, we see tradi- 
tions which formally align themselves with adherence to Vedic worship and social mores 
(varndsrama-dharma) but which in practice perform worship according to the Tantras. The 
southern tradition absorbed lower-caste devotion and succeeded in all but eradicating the 
ascetical traditions of Buddhism and Jainism from the region and successfully aligned the tan- 
tric tradition with the Vedic. This alignment is achieved in ritual where the Saiva Siddhanta 
and Kerala traditions absorb Vedic elements into the tantric ritual structure that then forms 
acommon pattern in both temple and private cults. Having taken this survey of Saiva history 
so far, it is to the patterns of Saiva practice that we must now turn. 


Saiva Temple Ritual 


While personal yoga and private ritual for both liberation and power must not be forgotten 
in Saiva traditions, indeed this is the focus of the earliest Saiva tantra, the Nihsvdsa, it is the 
ritual life of the temple that provides its wider social coherence. The Saiva Siddhanta is the 
basic ritual and theological structure to which the other tantric traditions respond and build. 
Many of the Saiva Siddhanta Tantras and manuals are concerned with temple ritual, such 
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as the Rauravottaragama, while others, such as the Mrgendra, are not concerned with temples 
but rather with personal practice under the direction of a teacher. The Rauravottara describes 
various styles of temple, the rites for the installation of the temple, and for the installation 
of deities within it (pratistha). The deities of the directions (dinmirti) are first established and 
then others may be installed in the vicinity of the central shrine, namely the gods GaneSa, 
Daksinamirti, Visnu, Brahma, and Durga. Finally, the linga is installed as the central icon of 
Siva. The liriga is regarded as the highest, undifferentiated (niskala) form of Siva in contrast to 
the anthropomorphic form which is differentiated (sakala). The linga with a face or faces is a 
mixture of both (sakalaniskala) (Davis 1991, 121-122). 

There are different kinds of linga for different kinds of temple, and an elaborate typology 
is offered in the Rauravottara (Rau A ch. 15). Abhinavagupta offers an esoteric interpre- 
tation of the linga as being unmanifest where it is equated with absolute consciousness 
or the “supreme heart of tranquility” (visrantihrdayam param), manifest-unmanifest 
(vyaktavyakta) when identified with the body, and manifest (vyakta) as an outer symbol 
(TA 5 117a). It is with the outer symbol and its worship that the Saiva Siddhana is mainly 
concerned. Having made the icon of wood, metal or stone, the eyes are opened, and the 
icon is purified by being immersed in water, the altar (vedikd) constructed, firepits (kunda) 
placed around it, the deity invoked in the icon, the icon bathed (abhiseka), priests hon- 
ored and brahmins fed (Bhatt 1982, cxii). Daily rites are thereafter performed involving 
bathing the icon (abhiseka), its decoration, the offering of vegetarian food (naivedya) to 
the accompaniment of ringing bells, the vision (darsana) of the deity for devotees, and the 
offering of light (dipa). 

Daily domestic rites of the Saiva Siddhanta initiate involve a similar pattern of making 
offering to a linga. This entails the tantric pattern of the devotee bathing, purifying the body 
through its symbolic destruction (bhiitasuddhi), re-creating a divine body through the imposi- 
tion of mantras (nydsa), mental worship (antara/mdnasa-ydga), followed by external worship 
(bahya-ydga) with offerings into the fire pit (Davis 1991, 51-60; 148-162. For a complete 
account of daily ritual see SSP vol. 1, 1963 and Brunner-Lachaux’s introduction). As we have 
seen, the initiate into the tantric systems of the “left,” while conforming to orthodox society, 
after his initiation undertook worship of the trident mandala in his imagination (Sander- 
son 1985) and made offerings of impure substances in the Kaula system (kula prakriyd) (see 
Wernicke-Olesen in this volume). But even within the Saiva Siddhanta there are varying 
levels of commitment and expectation. The texts speak of four kinds of devotee: the Samyin 
who has simply undergone the basic initiation or sam@yadiksa discussed above; the Putraka, 
who has also undergone the nirvdna-diksd; the Acarya who can perform initiations and has 
undergone a special consecration called the acaryabhiseka; and the Sdadhaka who desires to 
follow the path of power and has undergone the sddhakabhiseka (see Brunner 1975). The 
Matangaparamesvaradgama says that the Samayin should serve his teacher in order to even- 
tually be granted liberation, the Putraka should be detached with evenness of behavior, and 
serve his teacher, his god, and the sacred fire, while the Sadhaka is an ascetic (tapasvin) whose 
consciousness is one-pointed in his repetition of mantra to attain his goal. The Acarya must 
teach and so cannot spend too much time on his practice of repetition and meditation (Mat. 
Caryapada 4. 2-17). Although this is a schematic structure, it does have some bearing on the 
social world, although the Sadhaka, as Brunner has observed, is a “personnage oubliée” in 
modern India. Private practice is nevertheless still important on the Saiva path and not only 
ritual, but yoga and meditation are a part of this. 
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Initiation consecration practitioner goal 

samaya-diksa Samayin _ 

nirvana-diksa Putraka moksa 
sddhakabhiseka Sadhaka bhoga 
dcaryabhiseka Acarya moksa 


Figure 11.1 The later Saiva Siddhanta Structure of Initiation. 


Private Yoga 


While it is often not meaningful to draw a hard distinction between private ritual and yoga, 
there are nevertheless practices beyond the basic daily ritual structure that can be under- 
taken. Many dualistic Tantras have sections on yoga (the yogapdda), often virtually iden- 
tical to the yoga of Patafijali, and some Saiva Siddhanta texts are devoted to yoga, such as 
Jfanaprakasa’s Sivayogaratna (Michaél 1975). But in nondualistic Saivism there is a particular 
emphasis on various kinds of yoga practice beyond the ritual obligations of the initiate. These 
practices are categorized into four methods or ways (updya): the “non-means” or the pathless 
path (anupdya), the divine means (Sambhdavopdya), the way of energy (Saktopdya), and the 
individual means (Gnavopdya) (see Dyczkowski 1987, 163-218). This structure, the oldest 
description of which is in the MGlinivijayottara-tantra where they are called “immersions” or 
“possessions” (samdvesa) (MVT 2.21-23), was used by the monistic Saivas Abhinavagupta 
and Ksemaraja as a lens through which to view the earlier tradition. Thus, Ksemaraja uses 
the scheme as a way of organizing the Siva Sitras. The classification of the three updyas 
relates to the three perceived human and divine faculties of desire or will (iccha), cognition 
(jana), and action (kriyd). The Sambhavopdya is linked to desire or will as the sudden upsurge 
of emotion and instinct that shatters thought construction, thereby enabling the adept to 
perceive the nonduality of consciousness. This can be achieved through extreme situations 
of fear or through inducing pain by scratching the arm with a sharp instrument (VB 93), 
through the arising of sexual desire (VB 41, 73) and so on. Abhinavagupta even says that 
thought-shattering energy (virya) can arise in the heart upon seeing a loved one unexpect- 
edly (PTV p. 16). In fact, any emotional situation is potentially transformative. 

The saktopdaya, in contrast to the Sambhava that is without thought construction (nirvikalpa), 
is achieved by using the faculty of cognition. By focusing on a pure thought construction 
(Suddhavikalpa) that corresponds to a true state of affairs, such as “I am Siva” or “Iam omni- 
present” (VB 104), the mind is gradually purified until the truth of the claim is existentially 
realized (on conceptions of mind see Flood 2021). In contrast to the saktpaya which develops 
a pure thought unsupported by any practices external to it, the dnavopdya develops thought 
supported by external phenomena, namely mantra, meditation on the body, and external 
objects. The dnavopaya also includes yoga practices. The MdGlinivijayottara-tantra defines the 
individual means as being supported by the breath, postures, visualization, the rotation of 
syllables (varna) in the breath and focusing on an external place. Abhinavagupta says this 
external place refers to the body, breath, and external ritual objects such as the ritual area, 
the ritual diagram (mandala), the chalice for offerings (patra), the rosary, and flowers (MVT 
2.21; TS p. 45). All external ritual, mantra practice and meditation on the breath are sup- 
ports of consciousness and means of purifying it to realize the non-distinction between the 
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self and Siva for the monistic Saiva. Within the Gnavopdya is also the practice of Kundalini 
yoga. The Goddess Kundalini is the power (Sakti) dwelling within the body at the base of a 
central channel thought to pervade it, who, once awakened, rises up through this vertical 
axis of power to the crown of the head, whereupon the yogi awakens to the truth of his 
identity with Siva (Silburn 1988). As she rises, she pierces various centers of power (cakra) 
located along the body’s axis. These centers became codified as six or seven (including the 
thousand-petaled lotus at the crown) and pervade later Hinduism although there is a fluidity 
in the earlier texts; the system of six being probably originally peculiar to a tradition focused 
on the goddess Kubjika (Sanderson 1985, 164). The dnavopdya therefore develops the faculty 
of action (kriyd) rather than cognition or will. 

While the Malinivijayottara says that the ways are identical as to goal but differ as to method 
(MVT 2.25a), Abhinavagupta and his commentator Jayaratha claim that the updyas form a 
graded hierarchy (TA 13. 157, up@yayogakramata), with the individual means at the bottom 
and the non-means at the top. But Abhinavagupta also observes elsewhere that because of his 
extreme monism, there cannot really be any hierarchical gradation; any hierarchy (uttaratva) 
contains the delusion of dualism (PTV p. 8). This idea is reflected in the last method, which is no 
method. The anupdya is the realization of the nonduality of self and Siva that is a sudden reali- 
zation, because the path and the goal are the same. This realization without any method (other 
than the guru who is not a method) is understood as an intense descent of power (Saktipdta) and 
realization that consciousness was never bound. From this nondual perspective, the very idea 
of a path, which implies a journey from one place to another, is erroneous. Even the idea of a 
descent of power is problematic in this context. Abhinavagupta writes in an eloquent passage: 


The supreme Lord is the essence of his own light and our own self [so] by what method [is reali- 
zation] to be produced? Due to his eternity his essence cannot be attained. Due to his own light, 
he cannot be known. Due to the non-existence of a covering, there cannot be the cessation of a 
covering [over consciousness]. There cannot be entry into that [light] for one who has entered 
it [in the sense that if] it is distinct it cannot be attained. Therefore, the totality is a single reality 
of consciousness only, undivided by time, unlimited by space, unclouded by constraints, unob- 
structed by forms, unsignified by word, and unmanifested by means of knowledge.” 


Because there is only the reality of pure consciousness in this tradition, a practice cannot lead 
to a goal that implies a distinction between self and object of attainment. The web of paths 
(updyajdla) cannot illumine Siva (TS p. 9). The monistic Saivism of Kashmir regarded this as its 
highest truth. If there is one reality only, there can be no distinction between knower (vedaka) 
and object of knowledge (vedya) and nothing which is impure (SSV p. 8). Abhinavagupta is cer- 
tainly aware of this problematic. If the lord is equidistant from all points, does it make sense to 
also claim that he crowns a hierarchy? But while the tradition claimed this nondual awareness 
to be the supreme realization, the tradition nevertheless cultivated an elaborate ritual structure 
and sought to defeat its opponents, the dualist Saiddhantikas and the Buddhists, in theology. 


Saiva Theology 


Saivism developed a sophisticated theology articulated in commentaries on its sacred texts. 
The Saiva Siddhanta’s most important theologians in its early years were Sadyojotis (eighth 
century), Bhatta Ramakantha (ca. 950-1000 cr), and Bhojadeva (eleventh century). These 
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theologians through their textual hermeneutics argued for a dualism regarding the self and 
Lord which the nondualist theologians of the Pratyabhijfia attempted to refute. There was 
rigorous debate between these two theologies, although the monists succeeded in supplant- 
ing the Siddhanta in Kashmir. Debate focused particularly on two issues: the first was the 
nature of the self, the second was the nature of matter, both of which had consequences 
for practice. 

For the Saiddhantikas the self is quite distinct from the Lord and from matter. The self is 
in fact trapped or bound by matter from which it must break free through its own efforts, but 
ultimately through the grace of Siva, whereupon it will achieve equality with him and not 
be reborn again. In his Naresvarapariksa Sadyojotis argues against his theological rivals to 
establish this position regarding the self. The self is the knower and actor who experiences 
the fruits of his action (Nar 1.2) and is constituted by cognition itself. The self knows sense 
objects (he uses the typical Sanskrit expression “such as blue and so on”) to be distinct and 
does not perceive an undifferentiated field (Nar 1.13). He thereby argues against the monists 
from a pragmatic perspective of common experience as well as against the Buddhist view that 
there is no self but only a series of momentary perceptions. Sadyojotis also goes on the argue, 
against the Mimamsa, for the authorship of the Veda by the Lord, arguing that the Veda is a 
sound which is a product and so must be produced from one whose knowledge transcends 
the human for it takes effort for us to understand it (Nar 3.76). This view of the self as dis- 
tinct is constantly refuted by the nondualists of the Pratyabhijfia who systematically present 
a nondual interpretation of sacred scripture and argue their position in independent trea- 
tises. Perhaps the best introduction to this theology is Ksemaraja’s Pratyabhijiahrdaya (“the 
Essence” or “Heart of Recognition”), a commentary on his own verses arguing against other 
theological positions. 

Apart from the nature of the self and its relation to the divine, the second major area 
of disagreement between the Saiva Siddhanta and the Pratyabhijfia was over the status of 
matter or rather the substrate of matter, maya. Both regard mdayd as that which consti- 
tutes the cosmos. In the higher levels or pure creation of the cosmic hierarchy, comprising 
a number of levels or tattvas, it is called, by the Saiddhantikas, mahamdy4 or the “drop” 
(bindu), while in the lower or impure creation it is called maya. For the Siddhanta maya is an 
eternal substance (dravya) as real as the self and the Lord, upon whom the Lord acts through 
his regent Ananta and other higher beings (the VidyeSvaras) to create the cosmos. Maya is 
thus the material cause of the universe (upad@nakdrana) whereas Siva is only the efficient 
cause (nimittakdrana). For the Pratyabhijfia, by contrast, mdyd is not a substance, but is a 
manifestation of pure consciousness or is, indeed, identical with pure consciousness. The 
consequences of these doctrines were the theological justification of their practices. For 
the Siddhanta liberation is the removal of impure substance from the self which, because 
it is a substance, can only be done through action (i.e. ritual action). For the Pratyabhijfia 
liberation is not the removal of substance but the recognition of the self’s identity with the 
absolute, and so is the highest knowledge and not action (see Sanderson 1992, 282-287). 

The methods whereby these doctrines were established were generally through commen- 
tary on sacred texts. The doctrinal neutrality of some texts was such that they lent them- 
selves to both dualistic and monistic interpretations. Much of the language of these texts is in 
ungrammatical Sanskrit and the commentators, such as Ksemaraja on the Svacchanda-tantra 
and Bhatta Ramakantha on the Kirana-tantra, excused this “language of the Lord” (aisa) as 
a kind of disruption of language due its sacredness (Goodall 1998, Ixv—Ixxi). Through their 
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commentaries the Saiva theologians clarified the doctrines of their own schools by drawing 
upon a full apparatus of techniques open to Indian philosophical analysis. For example, as 
Sanderson and Kahrs have shown, Abhinavagupta and Ksemaraja use a method called nirva- 
cana, an interpretive device whereby the name of a thing is analyzed into its component parts 
to reveal its true nature (Sanderson 1995, 59-65). Through this method Ksemaraja inter- 
prets the names of deities and their mantras in an esoteric sense, thereby linking language 
and metaphysics. For example, Kahrs cites Ksemaraja’s analysis of the term “Bhairava” in 
his commentary on the Svacchanda-tantra to embrace a variety of meanings, such as he who 
is the inner nature of yogins, who destroys transmigratory existence and so on. In this way 
monistic doctrines could be injected into the text if they were not there already. 


Conclusion 


This survey of Saiva history, practice and doctrine, shows the diversity of the traditions. Yet 
it also shows a distinctive religious imaginaire that sets Saivism apart from other Indic tradi- 
tions. I have focused on what I would regard as the most important developments, but this 
treatment is not, of course, exhaustive or even comprehensive. For example, there is a fasci- 
nating history of groups of yogis known as Naths or Siddhas which has been strongly influ- 
enced by Saivism and a rich history of Saiva tradition in Southeast Asia (see White 1996). 
Until the last thirty years or so Saivism was often only given cursory treatment in the his- 
tory of Indic religions. This was partly due to scholarly ignorance of these traditions and 
partly due to not taking seriously their major sources, namely the Tantras. The situation has 
changed with groups of scholars working on this material, particularly in Pondichery, Port- 
land, Oxford, Paris, and Rome. In Pondichery the Centre d’Indologie has continued to edit 
and publish Tantras of the Saiva Siddhanta and scholarly interest in Saivism exists at many 
major centers of learning. The study of Saivism has contributed to our wider understanding 
of Hindu traditions in showing the importance of non-Vedic, tantric tradition and the inco- 
herence of the term “Hinduism” in a historical context. 

As regards Saivism itself, the Saiva Siddhanta still provides the ritual template of temple 
worship in the South and is a form of Saivism that has come to America in a new form as 
the Church of the Saiva Siddhanta. The nondualistic Saiva traditions have been eroded 
over time, although the Pratyabhijfia still has some followers and has become a tradition in 
the west, where it has influenced a number of contemporary groups, particularly Siddha 
Yoga and the Nityananda Institute of Swami Cetanananda. The image of Siva is now deeply 
embedded as a cross-cultural icon. It remains to be seen the extent to which traditional forms 
of Saivism will be eroded in India and to what extent it will be transformed in the global, new 
religious context. 


Abbreviations and Primary Texts in Western Alphabetical Order 


ISG Isdnasivagurudevapaddhati, ed. Ganapati Sastri, 4 vols. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
1920-1925. 

KirT = Bhatta Ramakantha’s Commentary of the Kiranatantra, ed. D. Goodall, vol. 1: chs. 
1-6. Pondichery: Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1998. 
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KSTS 
Kur P 


Mat 


MVT 
MVTvart 


Nar NT 


Netra Tantra 
N TUd 


Pan 
Pas Sa 


PH 
PTV 


Rau A 


Skandapurdna 


Span dip 
Sp Nir 
SSP 

SSV 
SvaT 


Sva TUd 
SVT 


TA 


Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies 

Karma Purana, Sri Ahibhusan Bhattacharya et al., eds. and trans. Vara- 
nasi: All India Kashi Raj Trust, 1972. 

Matangapdramesvardgama (Kriydpada, Yogapdda et Carydpdda) avec 
le commentaire de Bhatta Ramakantha. Pondichery: Institut Francais 
d'Indologie, 1982. 

Malinivijayottara Tantra, ed. M. S. Kaul (Srinagar: KSTS 37, 1922). 
Malinivijayavartika, ed. M. S. Kaul. Srinagar: KSTS 31, 1921. Ed. with an 
English trans. by J. Hanneder, Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Revelation: An 
Edition and Annotated Translation of Mdlinislokavarttika I, 1-399. Groningen 
Oriental Series, 1999. 

Naresvarapariksa of Sadyojoti with Commentary by Ramakantha, ed. M. K. 
Shastri. Srinagar: KSTS 45, 1926. 

See N TUd 

Netratantram: Srimatksemarajaviracitodyotakhyavyakhyopetam, ed. Vrajaval- 
labha Dviveda. Delhi: Parimala Publications, 1995. 

Astadhyayi of Panini, Katre, Sumitra M. (trans.). Delhi: MLBD, 1989. 
Pasupata Sutras with Pancharthabhashya of Kaundinya. Edit. by R. Anan- 
thakrishna Sastri. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series CXLHI. Trivandrum 1940. 
2005. Peter Bisschop ‘Paficarthabhasya on PaSupatasiitra 1.3 7-39 recovered 
from a newly identified manuscript,’ Journal of Indian Philosophy 33: 529-551. 
Pratyabhijnahrdaya by Ksemaraja, ed. J. C. Chatterji. Srinagar: KSTS 3, 1911. 
Pararatrimsikavivarana by Abhinavagupta, ed. M. S. Kaul. Srinagar: 
KSTS 18, 1918. 

Rauravottaragama, ed. N. R. Bhatt. Pondichery: Institut Frangais 
d'Indologie, 1983. 

The Skandapurana. Volume IIA. Adhyadyas 26—31.14. The Varanasi Cycle. 
Critical Edition with an Introduction, English Synopsis & Philological and 
Historical Commentary by Hans T. Bakker & Harunaga Isaacson. Supple- 
ment to Groningen Oriental Studies. Groningen 2004. 

The Spandapradipika, a Commentary on the Spandakdrika by Utpalacarya, ed. 
Mark S. G. Dyczkowski. Varanasi, private publication, 1990. 
Spandanirnaya by Ksemar§aja, ed. and trans. M. S. Kaul. Srinagar: KSTS, 42, 
1925. 

Somasambhupaddhati, ed. and trans. H. Brunner-Lachaux, 4 vols. Pondich- 
ery: Institut Frangais d’Indologie, 1963, 1968, 1977, 1998. 
Sivasiitravimarsini by Ksemaraja, ed. J. C. Chatterjee. New Delhi: Biblioteca 
Orientalia, 1990 [1911]. 

Svacchandabhairava Tantra with uddyota by Ksemaraja, 4 vols. Delhi: San- 
skrit Gian Sansthan, 1986. 

Svacchanda Tantra Uddyota 

Svetasvataropanisad, trans. P. Olivelle, Early Upanisads. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1996. 

Tantraloka by Abhinavagupta, eds. R. C. Dwivedi and N. Rastogi, 8 vols. Del- 
hi: MLBD, 1987. French trans. and commentary on chs. 1—5 by L. Silburn 
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and A. Padoux Abhinavagupta — La Lumiére sur les Tantras: chapitres 1 a 5 
du Tantrdloka. Publications de |’Institut de Civilisation Indienne Fasc. 66. 
Paris: de Boccard, 1998. 
Tat Prak  Tattvaprakasa by Bhojadeva with tatparyadipika by Srikumara. Trivandrum San- 
skrit Series, 68, 1920. 


TS Tantrasdra by Abhinavagupta, ed. M. M. R. Sastri. Delhi: Bani Prakashan, 1982. 

TSS Tantrasdrasamgraha by Narayana with commentary, ed. M. Duraiswami Aiyan- 
gar. Madras: Government Oriental Library, 1950. 

VB Vijndnabhairava Tantra with commentaries of Ksemaraja and Sivopadhyaya, ed. 


M. R. Sastri. Srinagar: KSTS 8, 1918. 
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1 MVT 2.10-11: yah punah sarvatattvani vetty etani yatharthatah / sa gurur matsamah prokto 
mantraviryapraka@sakah //2.10// drstah sambhdsitas tena sprstas ca pritacetasa / narah pdpaih 
pramucyante saptajanmakrtair api //2.11/7/. 

2 TS pp. 8-9: ... paramesvarah svaprakasariipah svatma tatra kim updyena kriyate, na svariipalabho 
nityatvat, na jndptih svayam praka@samdnatvat, na dvaranavigamah dvaranasya kasyacid api 
asambhavat, na tadanupravesah anupravestuh vyatiriktasya anupapatteh, tasmat samas tam idam ekam 
cinmatratattvam kdlena akalitam, deSena uparicchinnam, upadhibhir amlanam, akrtibhir aniyantritam, 
Sabdair asamdistam, pramdnair aprapafcitam.... 


CHAPTER 12 
History of Vaisnava Traditions 


An Esquisse 


Gérard Colas 


Introduction 


The present chapter will focus on the history of “Vaisnava traditions” that is, of organized 
and institutionalized Vaisnava movements, mainly on the basis of religious literature and 
epigraphy. We will use the term “Vaisnava” in the rather anachronistic way in which it 
is often used today among scholars, namely as denoting those who worship Visnu and 
his different aspects as well as the traditions which they follow. While “Vaisnava” meant 
only “related with the god Visnu” in the early period, it also assumed another denota- 
tion, namely an affiliation with the religion of which Visnu is the god from around the 
fifth century cz, for instance, in the title paramavaisnava found on the coins of Traikitaka 
kings Dahrasena and Vyaghrasena. Kings of the eighth century continued to use the title 
paramavaisnava. The Pauskarasamhita, one of the ancient Paficaratra Samhitas, also refers 
to paramavaisnavas (Jaiswal 1967, 204; von Stietencron 1978, 11; Matsubara 1994, 
19-20). The term Vaisnava evokes a conception of an overarching and syncretic religion 
for it includes the worshippers of all aspects considered as those of Visnu, like Krsna, 
Narasimha, etc. although a devotee of Krsna, who is classified as a Vaisnava, probably 
feels more a Krsnaite than a Vaisnava. 

Indian literature employs many terms (like sampraddaya, pantha, mata, siddhanta, parampara, 
etc.) which could be translated more or less precisely as “tradition” and which are sometimes 
translated as “sect,” “system,” “school.” But a historical study of these Indian terms which 
often take particular shades of meaning according to the context is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. We will avoid using the term “sect,” not only because this term, which has been used 
by scholars to signify socioreligious realities of great diversity, in an Indian context would 
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need a lengthy discussion, but also because the very status of Indian religious traditions and 
the definition of their members are often obscure and in any case evolved over the course of 
time. The use of “school” in this essay will be reserved for Vaisnava doctrinal systems of the 
Vedanta which were often accompanied by socioreligious counterparts. 

We will neither follow nor examine ancient Indian doxographical views on Vaisnavism. 
Nor shall we study the relations of Vaisnava with non-Vaisnava traditions and with non- 
exclusivist milieux which, like Smartas, worshipped several gods including Visnu. This 
chapter is not a history of Vaisnavism, which should discuss all facts and literatures related to 
the god Visnu and the divine aspects retrospectively considered as his manifestations. There- 
fore, we will not consider iconographical data, whose links with a specific Vaisnava tradition 
are often difficult to demonstrate, nor fluid oral traditions associated with Vaisnavism. A spe- 
cial emphasis is laid on the rather neglected Vaikhanasa tradition. The social and political 
background, for which we have a scanty and uneven documentation, is not examined. 

This chapter does not claim to be exhaustive. It only discusses traditions which exercised 
some influence and it is limited by the state of research on the subject. Many Vaisnava tra- 
ditions still need a critical examination and study of their history and their literary sources. 
The views of scholars remain bound by the image which each tradition wished to project 
of itself and of other Vaisnava traditions under specific historical circumstances. Research 
also focused on the aspects which these traditions themselves brought forward — rites with 
predominantly ritualistic traditions, doctrine with theologizing ones, devotion with devo- 
tional currents — though most of these traditions were not without specific views on each 
of these aspects. The chronology of several Vaisnava traditions covers such a long period of 
time and shows such contrasted phases that we found it convenient to periodize their history 
according to the successive tendencies to which they gave shape. 


Early Bhagavatism 
Bhdgavata Aristocratic Patrons (Second Century sce to Eighth Century ce) 


Bhagavatism is the first “Vaisnava” tradition to appear distinctly in history. The earliest known 
use of the term bhdgavata (literally “relating to Bhagavant,” that is, the Lord) is clearly asso- 
ciated with aristocratic patrons. Several inscriptions from the second to first century xce, all 
of them found in a limited area of the present Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan states, except 
one from Maharashtra, record the existence of a Bhagavata cult promoted by local rulers and 
men of political importance. This cult, associated with Narayana, Vasudeva (=Krsna) and 
sometimes Samkarsana (=Balarama, Krsna’s elder brother), all “Vaisnava” divine aspects, is 
often marked by the erection of a Garuda-pillar (in front of a temple according to an inscrip- 
tion from Besnagar). In these early inscriptions, the Bhagavata faith is not in contradiction 
with the patronage of Vedic rituals but they do not show with certainty a ritual admixture 
between these two tendencies, contrary to what has been sometimes interpreted (Meth Srini- 
vasan 1997, 196, about Ghosundi inscription). 

The most famous of these epigraphs is the Garuda pillar inscription of Besnagar (near 
Sanchi, Madhya Pradesh) usually dated second or first century sce (Sircar 1942, 90). Its 
Prakrit text relates the setting up of a Garuda pillar in honor of Vasudeva by a Greek ambas- 
sador Heliodora (=Héliodoros) of Ta[khkha]sila (=Taxila), the Bhagavata. It mentions that 
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three steps to immortality, when well-practiced, lead to heaven: self-control, generosity, and 
vigilance (dama, tyaga, and apramdda), three virtues also extolled in the Mahabharata (Brock- 
ington 1998, 266). Another inscription from Besnagar, in probably the same period, records 
the setting up of the Garuda pillar of an “excellent temple” (prasddottama) of the Lord 
(Bhagavat) in the twelfth regnal year of a king named Bhagavata (here a proper name, not 
the name of a religious tradition), usually identified with a Sufga king (Jaiswal 1967, 153). 

An inscription of Pratapgarh (not far from Besnagar and today in the Chitorgarh District 
of Rajasthan) dated probably second century scr records, in a Sanskritized Prakrit, the erec- 
tion of a pillar by Utararakhita who is said to be a sacabhdgavata, “true[?] Bhagavata” (Salo- 
mon 1998, 240). The Ghosundi stone inscription in Sanskrit dated first century sce (on the 
basis of its script) was found near Nagari (Chitorgarh District). This inscription, usually read 
with the help of the Hathibada inscription which bears a similar text, records the building 
of a “stone-enclosure for the place of worship” (piujasilaprakara) called “the enclosure of 
Narayana” for the gods Samkarsana and Vasudeva by a Bhagavata king Sarvatata, performer 
of an asvamedha sacrifice (Sircar 1942, 91-92). The Nanaghat cave (Maharashtra) inscrip- 
tion of the Satavahana queen Nayanika, usually dated second half of the first century sce, 
though not explicitly using the term Bhagavata, begins with an invocation to various gods 
including Samkarsana and Vasudeva and records the sacrificial fees given to priests for the 
queen’s husband’s sacrifices (including an installation of Vedic fires, two aS’vamedhas and a 
rajasitya) (Sircar 1942, 186-190). 

By contrast with that early period, the extant epigraphic documents of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era do not seem to specifically mention Bhagavatas nor any other 
particular “Vaisnava” tradition. In this regard, textual sources are the only possible evi- 
dence for this period. The Bhagavad-gita (probably first century cr) (Brockington 1998, 147) 
has been assumed to correspond to a Bhagavata tendency or even affiliation (Esnoul 1956, 
155; Matsubara 1994, 2). However, it does not contain the word bhagavata. The Harivamésa, 
“supplement” (khila) to the Mahabharata (usually dated third to fourth, sometimes first to 
third centuries cr), mentions a Ksatriya devotee, Akrira, paying homage to Ananta (the lord 
of the serpents) who is qualified as Bhagavata, with “Bhagavata mantras,” an expression 
which could refer to sacred formulas of a Bhagavata religious community (Couture 1986, 
224-225; 1991: 77; Brockington 1998, 326). The Narayaniyaparvan of the Mahabharata, 
dated third to fourth/fifth century ce (Brockington 1998, 152; Oberlies 1997, 86; Schreiner 
1997a, 1), does not associate any particular meaning with the term bhdgavata: the refer- 
ence to bhdgavatapriyah in verses 327.2 and 331.43 is too general, the Poona edition accepts 
bhagavataih. in 332.16 but as an uncertain reading and rejects the term bhdagavata as a var- 
iant reading in 322.22 and 324.1. 

The term bhdagavata reappears in epigraphy with the Gupta period mainly in the com- 
pounds paramabhagavata (“supreme Bhagavata”) and mahabhagavata (“great Bhagavata”), 
current epithets of monarchs and rulers. The Gupta emperors from Candragupta II (fourth 
century) onwards styled themselves as Paramabhagavatas. The same epithet was applied 
to Dhruvasena I (fifth century) in Saurashtra, Samksobha (early sixth century) in Central 
India, Candavarman and Nandaprabhafijanavarman, Kalinga monarchs of Orissa in the 
late fifth and early sixth centuries (Jaiswal 1967, 201 sqq.), several kings of the so-called 
Sarabhapuriya dynasty (seventh to eighth centuries) (von Stietencron 1978, 11), and king 
Srivijaya Nandivarman of the Salankayana dynasty who ruled over the regions of Goda- 
vari and Krsna in Andhra in the second half of the fifth century ce Jaiswal 1967, 205). 
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A Badami (Southern Deccan) sixth-century cave inscription records the patronage of the 
founding of a cave temple and the consecration of an image of Visnu in it by king Mangalesa, 
a Mahabhagavata born in the family of the Calkya-s (=Calukyas) who performed sacrifices 
like agnistoma, agnicayana, vdjapeya, paundarika, bahusuvarna, and asvamedha (Sivarama- 
murti 1966, 204—206). It appears from this sixth-century inscription that as in the earlier 
period, the aristocratic followers of Bhagavatism did not see any contradiction between their 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and the worship of the image of Visnu. It may be noted that 
the Tamil text Paripatal (fifth or sixth century) which depicts Krsna with Balarama, also men- 
tions Garuda’s banner and Tirumal (=Visnu or Krsna) as manifesting himself in the Vedic 
sacrificial post and fire (Gros 1968, xlix). But this text does not contain any explicit reference 
to Bhagavatism. 

It remains difficult, however, to evaluate from the above evidence to what extent the aris- 
tocratic patrons of Bhagavatism from the second century sce to the eighth century ce were 
personally engaged in this tradition or religion. We do not know whether Bhagavata gods 
were merely their tutelary deity or whether these patrons underwent an initiation, nor do we 
have any precise information on the type of rite they performed. No documentation enables 
us to know whether Bhagavatism had a popular basis and whether it was an independent 
tradition with organized institutions. 


Bhdgavata Priests in Fifth- to Sixth-century Sources 


The term bhdagavata was also applied to a group of priests in charge of ritual installation of 
images of Visnu in epigraphical and textual sources from the fifth to sixth century ce. But 
this does not imply that all Bhagavatas were priests. A fifth-century Sanskrit inscription of 
southeast Asia found in the ruins of the monument of Prasat Pram Loven of the Fu-nan 
(a kingdom which comprised the Mekong delta), mentions Bhagavatas among those who 
should enjoy the gift which Gunavarman donated to a newly installed footprint of Visnu 
named Cakratirthasvamin. These Bhagavatas are probably the priests of that image (Coedés 
1931; Bhattacharya 1961). The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (sixth century) prescribes 
that the ritual installation of an image should be performed by those devoted to that god — 
Bhagavatas in the case of Visnu — according to their own rule (svavidhi) (chap. 60, verse 19, 
in Kern’s edition). An earlier verse (12) in the same chapter stipulates that during this instal- 
lation, the “twice-born” (dvija) priest should sacrifice into the fire with the mantras which 
correspond to the god to be installed. We may infer from this that in the case of Visnu, a 
twice-born Bhagavata sacrifices with Vaisnava mantras. 


Yogic and Ascetic Traditions (Third to ca. Fifth Century ce) 


Besides the Bhagavata worship evidenced mainly through epigraphy, Sanskrit literature 
from around the third century cer, attests a tendency which stresses asceticism and yoga in 
association with devotion for Narayana. The existence of organized Vaisnava ascetic com- 
munities in this period cannot be excluded, though documentation to sustain this hypothesis 
is scanty. The early Paficaratra and Vaikhanasa traditions promoted this yogico-ascetic- 
cum-devotional tendency. A main trait of the early Paficaratra view of ritual is non-injury, 
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perhaps in answer to the Buddhist criticism of Vedic rites. The Vaikhanasa tradition, espe- 
cially as represented in its Smartasttra, transformed Vedic types of rite and included image 
worship. This probably answered the questions which arose about the nature of ritual itself, 
on what the relations between Vedic rite and puja could be, and, perhaps, how far they could 
be combined in a devotional context. 


Early Paricaratra and the Nardyaniyaparvan of the Mahabharata 


Scholars are not unanimous about the origin of the term pdncardtra as applied to a Vaisnava 
tradition. Some trace it to the Satapathabrahmana (13.6.1) (usually dated between tenth 
and seventh centuries sce), which contains the oldest available occurrence of the term 
“paficaratra”: this passage describes the god Narayana performing a paficaratra (“five 
nights”) purusamedha sacrifice, after which he is said to have surpassed all beings and become 
the entire universe. Modern scholars have proposed various explanations of the name (van 
Buitenen 1971, 6 sqq.; Neevel 1977, 8-10; Brockington 1998, 299-301). Paficaratra 
has also been said to be connected with the Ekayana, a lost Vedic sakha (“school”). Old 
Paficaratra texts mention Ekayana mantras and Ekayana adherents (Matsubara 1994, 54; 
Bhattacharya 1967, 206). But the Narayaniyaparvan (NP) of the Mahabharata (12, 321- 
339) does not seem to mention the word ekdayana, although it refers to Paficaratra (Schreiner 
1997, Lemma-Index). Some scholars consider the link of the Paficaratra tradition with this 
Ekayanasakha as a late fiction (Renou 1947, 205). It may be mentioned that the term ekdyana 
also appears in two old Buddhist texts, the Majjhimanikaya and the Samyuttanikaya. 

The NP is the oldest known source to record several theological and ritual characteristics 
of an ancient Paficaratra tradition, though it does not explicitly originate from the Paficaratra 
milieu. Devotion (bhakti), omnipresent in the NP, is addressed to the god Narayana, who also 
bears other names like Hari, Vasudeva, and Visnu. Without being anti-Vedic or Tantric in 
character, it tends to subordinate Vedic rituals to its own renunciative ideology which upholds 
non-injury (ahimsd) and rites without animal sacrifice. The NP does not refute the way of 
ritual action (pravrtti), but harmonizes it with suspending ritual activity (nivrtti) and replac- 
ing it by yogic devotional practices. All sacrifices, whether executed with the expectation of 
fruits or not, are said to ultimately go to Narayana in whom the “exclusive worshippers [of 
Narayana]” (ekdntins) finally enter. It has been suggested that the NP perhaps evokes a con- 
cept equivalent to that of release while living (Schreiner 1997b, 178). 

The term bhdgavata which seems to refer to devotees of Narayana in general in the NP 
does not appear to be synonymous with the term Paficaratra in this text. Sadtvata (which 
originally referred to the clan of Krsna and later to his worshippers) appears more or less 
as an equivalent of pancaratra in chapter 336, which belongs to the later part of the text 
(chapters 327-339, probably completed by the fourth to fifth centuries according to Sch- 
reiner 1997a, 1). This is not certain in chapter 322, which belongs to the earlier part 
(chaps. 321-326, probably written in ca. 200—300 ce, ibid., and Oberlies 1997, 86). Verses 
17-25 of chapter 322 depict the domestic rites and conduct of King Uparicara Vasu who 
practiced non-injury towards all beings, and being a devotee of Narayana, considered him- 
self, his kingdom and his possessions as belonging to Narayana. He worshipped the Lord 
of the gods following the Satvata method (vidhi) of worship promulgated by the Sun god, 
he then worshipped the ancestors with the rest of the previous worship. He distributed the 
rest of the ancestor worship to vipras (Brahmanas or priests?) and others and consumed 
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that which remained. In verses 23-24, the king is said to have performed “the best rites” 
(paramakriyah), optional (kadmya), periodical (naimittika), and daily (yajritya), following the 
Satvata method. He used to feed in his house the knowers of the Paficaratra (pafcardatravit), 
a group which may or may not be different from the Satvatas. But in another passage of the 
older part of the NP (324, 28), King Uparicara Vasu is described as offering the five kdlas 
to Hari, an expression which could be understood as referring to the Paficaratra way of 
worship. This could either mean that the king practiced two ritual systems or that Satvata 
is the same as Paficaratra or, as it has been suggested, that Satvata could be a branch of 
Paficaratra (Schreiner 1997a, 10). 

According to the NP, the Paficaratra-knowers who have attained the state of ekanta 
enter Hari (337, 67). The Paficaratra is said to be a “great upanisad” which subsumes the 
four Vedas, Samkhya, and Yoga into itself (326, 100). The NP refers to two concepts which 
became essential in later Paficaratra: the four emanation theogony and the five-kala worship. 
The four emanations bear the names of divine aspects known in mythology and iconog- 
raphy long before the NP: Krsna-Vasudeva, Samkarsana (Krsna’s elder brother), Prady- 
umna (Krsna’s son by Rukmini), and Aniruddha (Pradyumna’s son). The specificity of the 
Paficaratra teaching is its reinterpretation of these divine aspects in a cosmological perspec- 
tive. While, at a later time, Paficaratra Samhitas name these emanations as vyiihas, the NP 
employs the terms mirti (326, 66—70) and mirticatustaya (326, 43) to refer to them, though 
it uses the name vytiha in verse 336, 53, where Hari is said to consist of one, two, three, or 
four vythas. Chapter 326 (31-41) describes the unborn, unperishable Vasudeva, supreme 
soul, purusa beyond qualities (guna), entering the five elements which together are said to be 
his body. Thus, Vasudeva is said to be born and is named jiva (soul), the “knower of the field” 
(ksetrajfia) and is called Samkarsana. From this soul proceeds Pradyumna who is the mind 
(manas) of all beings and into which all beings disappear at the time of dissolution. From this 
arises Aniruddha who is the ego (ahamkdra) as well as agent, effect and cause (kartr, karya, 
kdrana) and from whom sentient and insentient beings come into existence. Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha as well as the entire universe arise from and dissolve into 
Vasudeva. Verses 68-69 mention the four emanations and the creation which ensues from 
them, Brahma the creator of the world being born of Aniruddha. Chapter 332 describes the 
four miurtis in the path of release: having become minute, the “best of the vipras” enter the 
divine being (deva) from which they reach and stay in Aniruddha’s body. Having become 
mind, they enter Pradyumna. Leaving Pradyumna they enter Samkarsana who is the jiva. 
Then, freed from the three gunas and pure, they enter ksetrajia who transcends the gunas. 
Practicing penance and having attained ekdnta, they finally enter Vasudeva who is the abode 
of all beings (14-19). 

The NP refers to the practice of paficakdla. This characteristic Paficaratra notion, 
current in the Paficaratra Samhitas, refers to five observances of the day: abhigamana 
(“approaching [of the god],” that is, morning prayer, ablutions, etc.), upaddana (collection 
of material of worship), ijyd (“sacrifice,” that is, worship), svadhydya (textual study), and 
yoga (meditation) (Gonda 1977, 72). The NP qualifies the ekantin worshippers of Hari 
as “knowers of the five kalas” (paricakdlajia) (323, 42). King Uparicara Vasu is described 
as offering the five kdlas to Hari after he fell into a ravine because of non-observance 
of ahimsd (324, 28). Paficakalakartrgati, that is, “the one who is the resort of the per- 
former of the paficakdla,” is one of the 171 epithets of Narayana, who is also designated 
as pafncaratrika (325, 4). 
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Early Vaikhanasa Tradition 


Although an often discussed passage of the Chandogya-upanisad (3.17.6) (which mentions 
a Krsna) and comparatively late Vedic texts are associated to some degree with Vaisnavism, 
no Vedic sakha is so closely and exclusively connected with Vaisnavism as the Vaikhanasa 
Sakha is. Two medieval Vaikhanasa texts, the Anandasamhita and Adisamhita, ascribe the 
Vaikhanasa sakha to the Yajurveda. The first identifies Vaikhanasa with Aukhya sakha, 
whereas the second considers them as distinct. Dharmasastras often consider Vaikhanasas, 
like Phenapas and Valakhilyas, as hermits (va@naprasthas), those who enter the third stage 
of life in the varndsrama system. In the NP, the Vaikhanasa seers are the second group after 
the Phenapas to receive the Ekantadharma (336, 14), Soma is the third to receive it, and 
Valakhilya seers are the fourth. However the Vaikhanasasmartasitra itself does not mention 
a category of hermits named Vaikhanasas unless the Vairifica category mentioned in that 
text should be identified with Vaikhanasa hermits. 

Both Vaikhanasa Vedic siitras, namely srauta and smarta, (probably later than the fourth 
century and earlier than the eighth century) are attributed to a sage Vikhanas by the 
Vaikhanasa tradition. The oneness of their authorship is upheld by Caland in his posthu- 
mous edition of the Vaikhanasasrautasitra (1941, xxv). Their South Indian origin is some- 
times questioned but with no serious arguments. 

Several passages of the VaikhanasaSrautasttra reveal a strong tendency towards devotion 
to Visnu or Narayana. Meditation on these two divine aspects accompanies the performance 
of several ritual acts. The ardhvapundra, a main emblem in later Vaisnavism, which the 
patron of the sacrifice should draw on several parts of his own body, is eulogized. Some of 
the mantras which the text prescribes do not belong to known Vedic collections, but their full 
text seems to be lost. The Vaikhanasasmartasitra which consists of both Grhya and Dharma 
parts, frequently mentions devotion to and meditation on Visnu or Narayana. It prescribes the 
installation and daily worship of Visnu’s image at home, in a temple (perhaps private), or ina 
sacrificial pavilion which contains ritual fires. These rites involve the recitation of two man- 
tras: the 8-syllable (om namo narayandya) and 12-syllable (om namo bhagavate vasudevaya) 
mantras which became very important in the later Vaisnavism. They also include elements 
which figure prominently in later medieval Vaikhanasa rituals, like the invocation of the four 
aspects of Visnu, that is, Purusa, Satya, Acyuta, and Aniruddha and the introduction of 
divine power (Sakti) into the image before worship. 

The Vaikhanasasmartasitra is the only known text of its kind to prescribe a ceremony of 
entry into the hermit stage of life. It describes hermits devoted to Visnu and practicing a yoga 
which involves 10 external observances (niyama) (bathing, cleanliness, study, ascesis, gen- 
erosity, etc.) and 10 internal observances (yama) (truthfulness, kindness, sincerity, etc.). The 
practice of yoga is still more important in the fourth stage of life, that of the renouncer who 
aims at uniting his self with the Supreme Self. Besides the practice of the varnadsrama duties 
which culminates in renunciation, the Vaikhanasasmartasttra also describes yogic paths 
leading to the Brahman without qualities. It contrasts action “with desire” (sakama) that 
is, seeking fruits in this world and the other, with “desireless” (niskama) action that is, the 
disinterested performance of what is prescribed. Desireless action is of two kinds: “activity” 
(pravrtti) and “disengagement” (nivrtti). “Activity” signifies yogic practices and procures 
yogic powers, but does not procure release from further births. “Disengagement” character- 
izes those yogins for whom the only reality is the Supreme Self and who, having abandoned 
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householder life, realize the “union [yoga] of the individual self with the Supreme Self.” The 
Vaikhanasasmartasttra distinguishes three classes of these yogins, Saranga, Ekarsya, and 
Visaraga (or Visaraka), the first two classes comprising respectively four (anirodhaka, nirod- 
haka, margaga, vimargaga) and five (diiraga, aditraga, bhrimadhyaga, asambhakta, sambhakta) 
categories. The anirodhakas only practice meditation on Visnu, while the rest of the Sarangas 
employ methods known from the classical Yogasastra. Among the Ekarsyas, the diiragas med- 
itate on the occult body with its subtle veins (nddika), whereas the adiiragas meditate on the 
Supreme Self (paramdtman). The asambhakta conceives the deity as the unique object of his 
sensorial perceptions: he contemplates the deity in its form, enjoys its perfume, and salutes it, 
a devotional attitude reminiscent of the Alvars, the Tamil Vaisnava saints. 

Several groups of yogins are disapproved or even rejected. The vimdrgagas are “those 
who go the wrong way,” probably because they distort the (right) object of the meditation 
(which is the Supreme Self, paramapurusa, according to a late commentary), although they 
practice “eight-limbed” (astanga) yoga, consisting of yama, niyama, dsana, etc. which the 
Yogasitras describe. The bhriimadhyagas are said to be “without authority” (nispramdna). 
The visaraga class of yogins which groups adherents of various currents and doctrines, is 
condemned. Qualified as “beasts” (pasu) and said to follow the “wrong path” (kupatha), they 
reject the possibility of release in their current lifetime. This suggests that the author of the 
Vaikhanasasmartasttra believes in what is generally known as release while living. This 
viewpoint as well as the primacy of Brahman without quality (nirguna) over Brahman with 
quality (saguna) differs from the position of the later Vaisnava Vedantic school of Visistavaita 
(Colas 1996, 17-44). 


Ritualistic and Devotional Traditions (Sixth to Thirteenth Centuries) 


From the sixth century onwards, several Vaisnava currents gradually built up a textual cor- 
pus which helped them to fix and define their own tradition. 


Alvars 


The 12 Alvars, Tamil poet-saints, composed devotional poems (collected under the title 
Nalayira-divyaprabandham in the tenth century) from about the sixth or the early seventh to 
about the ninth century. Although they did not form a homogenous tradition, their influence 
on other Vaisnava currents gives them an important place in the history of South Indian 
Vaisnavism. We know nothing of their affiliation to any specific Vaisnava tradition, if they 
had any. Periya-alvar and Tontaratippoti may have been temple priests, but the ritual system 
(Vaikhanasa, Paficaratra, or other) they practiced is not known. Like other devotees of their 
time, the Alvars were probably often engaged in pilgrimage, since their poems praise the pre- 
siding deities of 97 south Indian Vaisnava temples. These poems exhibit a high degree of 
learning and literary skill and can hardly be termed as “popular literature.” 

Yogic practices like meditation play an important role in the Divyaprabandham. The 
earlier Alvars, Poykai, Pitattu, Péy, and Tirumalicai sing of the mystic union with Mayon 
(Krsna) attained through meditation and temple worship. Nammalvar (Catakopan), a 
later Alvar (seventh or early eighth century), is presumably the first to express devotion to 
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Mayon in terms of the passionate love of a girl for her beloved (Hardy 1983, 307). Several 
poems of the Divyaprabandham seem to show a kind of nondualism between the individual 
soul and God and even the notion of release obtained while alive (Hardy 1983, 440-441). 
Though they cannot be said to illustrate a particular theological system, they could be con- 
sidered as poetical formulations of attitudes comparable to those found in the NP and in the 
Vaikhanasasmartasitra. 

Soon after the last Alvar, South Indian Vaisnava traditions encouraged the diffusion of 
the Divyaprabandham. Hagiography credits (Sriranga-)Nathamuni (probably tenth century) 
with the rediscovery of these poems. From his time onwards, the 4,000 stanzas of the Divy- 
aprabandham were canonized and recited in the Shrirangam temple, a practice which spread 
to other Vaisnava temples in South India. The Koyil Oluku, chronicle of the Shrirangam 
temple, describes the duties of the Araiyars or Vinnappafi-ceyvar, literally “supplicants” who 
were and still are, in charge of chanting and illustrating (by stylized gestures) the Divyapra- 
bandham and enacting simple religious dramas. The oldest known inscription mentioning 
the Araiyars goes back to the end of the eleventh century. Today, male descendants of hered- 
itary lineages of Araiyars perform in three temples of Tamil Nadu (Shrivilliputtur, Shriran- 
gam, and Alvar-tirunagari) and in the temple of Melkote in Karnataka (Hari Rao 1961, 
78-79, 90; Venkataraman 1985). 


Sattvatas and Bhagavatas 


Sattvatas and Bhagavatas formed groups which are difficult to identify since the meaning of 
these terms changed according to the historical context. Though Sattvata (sometimes in the 
orthography, Sattvata) sometimes appears to be synonymous with Paficaratra (Matsubara 
1994, 60-62), it may not always have been the case as we saw in a passage of the NP. A 
ninth-century Cambodian inscription (stele of Prasat Komnap) which records the foundation 
by YaSovarman I of a Vaisnava monastery (vaisnavdsrama) designed to feed Vaisnavas, men- 
tions three denominations among them: Paficaratra, Bhagavata, and Sattvata, but it does not 
yield any precise definition of sdttvata (Coedés 1932, 88-112). 

Several scholars consider that the term bhdagavata refers to a group of Vaisnava Smartas 
which was already in existence in the sixth century cr and was still widespread in south India 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. These Bhagavatas are said to adhere to nondual- 
ism and worship the five gods Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sirya, and Ganega, consider Visnu equal 
to Siva, by contrast with other Smartas who prefer Siva to Visnu. Their main scripture is 
said to be the Bhagavatapurana and their mantra om namo bhagavate vdsudevaya (Farquhar 
1967, 142-143; 181; 233; 297-298). A “Bhagavatasampradaya” group of Vaisnavas hav- 
ing the above characteristics was known until recently in the Kannada country. Its priests 
officiate in temples, several of them in Udipi. Curiously, they follow the Saivagama (not the 
Paficaratragama) ritual, though they seem to have integrated Paficaratra ritual elements 
(Siauve 1968, 11-12). Bhagavata is also the name of Brahmin actors of kiicipiidi who enact 
plays on Vaisnava themes in the Telugu country (V. V. Sastry 1991, 64). 

The significance of the term bhdgavata vis-a-vis the term pdficaratra fluctuated from the 
seventh century onwards. It signified devotee of the Lord in general including Paficaratrins 
or referred to the follower of a specific Bhagavata tradition or was taken as synonymous 
with Paficaratrin. Bana’s Harsacarita (seventh century) clearly mentions Bhagavata and 
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Paficaratrika as distinct groups. Vaikhanasa texts of around the tenth century set the 
Bhagavatas and Paficaratrikas apart. They describe Bhagavatas as “tonsured,” their doctrine 
being “secondary” and their scriptures being “mixed” (Colas 1996, 173). But by the eleventh 
century Yamuna and Ramanuja identify Bhagavatas with Paficaratrins. 

Evidence from Cambodian epigraphy shows that a Bhagavata could be one who performs 
temple rites and perhaps also a Paficaratra expert or one who resides in a Vaisnava mon- 
astery. The mid-seventh-century deteriorated inscription of the stele of Baset found at Bat- 
tamban records that the a@c@rya Dharmapala who was born in a Bhagavata family installed 
an image of Acyuta and mentions his (?) expertise in Paficaratra (Coedés 1942, 193-195). 
A ninth-century inscription of Prasat Kok Po relates the ritual installation of an image of 
Hari in 857 cz by a “Bhagavata kavi” named Srinivasakavi who was the preceptor of Jaya- 
varman III. It also mentions a member of Srinivasakavi'’s family, Amrtagarbha, who bore the 
title Bhagavata (Coedés and Dupont 1937, 389-390). The above-mentioned ninth-century 
inscription of Prasat Komnap lists the qualifications of those Bhagavatas who are eligible to 
reside in the Vaisnava monastery: they practice the three sandhyG rites, observe good conduct 
and textual study, are not householders, restrain their senses, have nowhere to stay during 
the rainy season, and eat one meal a day. 


The Expansion and Influence of the Paficaratra System 


The early history of the Paficaratra and of its corpus after the NP (see above) still remains 
uncertain (Matsubara 1994, 17 sqq.). Modern scholarship tends to ascribe the oldest extant 
Paficaratra texts to the sixth century at the earliest, but still discusses the region of their com- 
pilation (Gonda 1977, 56; Gupta 1972, xxi; Matsubara 1994, 18-21). The Jayakhyasamhita, 
one of the Paficaratra ancient texts, mentions the Vaikhanasa group which is presumably of 
south Indian origin (Colas 1996, 22 n. 1; 53 n. 1). 

Bana (seventh century) mentions the Paficaratrikas. The Advaitin Sankara (eighth 
century) refers to the adherents of the Pancaratra (pancaratrasiddhdntins) in his commen- 
tary on Brahmasitra 2, 2, 44. His criticism of their tenets proves that the Paficaratra doc- 
trine was well known in his time in south India. In spite of the importance of the Paficaratra 
tradition, inscriptions referring to it are scanty (Smith 1968). A Tirumukkudal (Chengal- 
pattu district of Tamil Nadu) inscription of Virarajendra Cola (1063-1069) records a dona- 
tion to the Vaikunthaperumal temple partly for the maintenance of a Vedic college where 
Mahapaficaratra and Vaikhanasa, among other subjects, would be taught (Sankaranaray- 
anan 1993, 18-19). A Tiruvarur (Tanjore district of Tamil Nadu) inscription of the twelfth 
century mentions the Paficaratrasamhitas as authoritative in matters of architecture besides 
Vaikhanasa scriptures, Saivagamas, etc. (cf. S.L.I. 17: 270). 

In fact, Cambodian epigraphy provides a comparatively larger and earlier documenta- 
tion on Paficaratra (often in the orthography Paficaratra). The seventh century Thvar Kdei 
inscription mentions the well-known Paficaratra caturvytiha concept. This notion, though 
not the term vyiha, appears in inscriptions of Koh Ker (during the reign of Jayavarman IV, 
921-941 cz), Pre Rup (961 ce, Rajendravarman), Prasat Kok Po (during the reign of Jaya- 
varman V, 968-1001 ce) (Bhattacharya 1961, 98). The already mentioned Baset inscrip- 
tion (between 648 and 657 cr) informs us about a person who performs the five sacrifices 
(yajna), follows the five timely observances (paficakalabhigamin), and knows the five elements 
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“of those well-versed in the meaning of Paficaratra doctrine.” These observances probably 
refer to those of Paficaratra, and abhigamin in the compound pancakalabhigamin perhaps 
alludes to the first of them, abhigamana, that is, morning prayer, ablutions, etc. (Bhattacha- 
rya 1964, 50; 1965). A later inscription from the reign of Rajendravarman (944—968 ce) 
mentions a priest “proficient in Paficaratra” and “knower of the five timely observances 
(paricakala)” (Coedés 1953, 121). The already mentioned Prasat Komnap stele inscription 
(late ninth century) mentions knowers of the Paficaratra precepts (panicaratravidhdnajia) 
among guests to be honored, which means perhaps that they were not permanent residents 
of the Vaisnavasrama (Coedés 1932, 88-112, esp. 98). The Kup Trapan Srok stele in Khmer 
records the activities of a sacerdotal family, an ancestor of whom, named Kavisvarapandita, 
followed the Paficaratra observances, was the head of four hermitages, installed an image 
of Bhagavati (in 1003 cr) and a linga. Other members of his family installed various non- 
Vaisnava representations like Candi and lingas (Coedés 1942, 129-133). Could this indicate 
a tolerant or syncretististic Vaisnavism which would be peculiar to ancient Cambodia? 

These inscriptions demonstrate the influence of Paficaratra in this part of southeast Asia 
as early as the seventh century, that is, not much later than the composition of the oldest 
known Paficaratra Samhitas. Paficaratra rituals and doctrine often inspired such systems as 
Visistadvaita, Dvaita, and later Vaisnava schools. Important Paficaratra texts were still being 
written in India in the seventeenth century (Matsubara 1994, 34-35). 


Vaikhdnasa Corpus of Temple Rituals 


By contrast with the influential Paficaratra corpus, Vaikhanasa scriptures, their sUtras, 
and the texts which govern their temple rites (here called “medieval corpus” for the sake of 
convenience), remained comparatively less known to non-Vaikhanasas. This may be partly 
due to the fact that the Vaikhanasa tradition was reputed as a Vedic sakhd and not as a group 
to which one adhered through initiation. Nevertheless, it greatly contributed to the growth 
of public temple worship in South India before the reforms of Ramanuja who is said to have 
favored the Paficaratra method of worship. 

The evolution of the Vaikhanasa community from its renunciative traits to professional 
priesthood practicing temple rites aiming at the prosperity of the society is not well known. 
It appears in a Karnataka copper-plate dated 828 cr that Vaikhanasas also worshipped non- 
Vaisnava deities: this inscription mentions that a Vaikhanasa named DevaSarman of the 
Kasyapa clan was commissioned to worship the image of a sword-bearing goddess for King 
Rajamalla II. Later south Indian inscriptions (especially from the eleventh century onwards), 
however, record Vaikhanasas as priests in Vaisnava temples. One of them, an edict of the Cola 
King Rajaraja I, applicable to Cola, Tontai, and Pandya regions, allows villagers to confis- 
cate and sell properties on which Vaikhanasas (among others) have not paid due taxes, thus 
indicating the affluence of the Vaikhanasas of that period. Epigraphic evidence attests that 
in the eleventh to twelfth centuries the Vaikhanasa tradition was considered both as a Vedic 
sakha and reputed for the architectural and iconographic teachings of its scriptures (Colas 
1996, 58-64). 

The main part or totality of the medieval corpus of Vaikhanasas was probably composed 
in a rather short period between ninth and thirteenth/fourteenth centuries, that is, much 
later than their stitras. Vaikhanasas considered it as a continuation with their sitra corpus 
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and forming with it what they call the Vaikhanasasastra. Its designation by the late expres- 
sion “Vaikhanasagama” is anachronistic. Vaikhanasa tradition lists as many as 28 texts in the 
medieval corpus and attributes them to Vikhanas’s four disciples: Bhrgu, Kasyapa, Atri, and 
Marici, and sometimes to a fifth author, Angiras, also often identified with Marici. By 2014 ten 
texts of the corpus were published fully or in part. The collection of mantras corresponding to 
temple rites, called daivika-catustaya (or —bhdaga), was published, as well as later commentaries 
on parts of them with various readings (Colas 1996: 222-225; Colas 2009). 

Though the published texts mainly deal with ritual, they also provide some gnostic and 
theological teaching. The Vimanarcanakalpa contains a complete gnosis (jana) section. 
Its physiology which involves mystical centers and a complex “vein” (nddi) system differs 
from that of such texts as the Hathayogapradipika (probably composed after the fourteenth 
century). Its metaphysical speculations consist of a kind of theistic Samkhya with the ema- 
nation of successive “principles” (tattva) from the Primordial Matter (pradhdna, prakrti), 
but this Matter ontologically depends on Visnu. Its teachings are similar to those of the 
Visnusmrti and it borrows certain passages almost verbatim from the Bhagavad-gita. Certain 
ritual passages of the corpus also prescribe meditations on complex metaphysical notions, for 
example the visualization by the performer of the god from his “undivided” (niskala) aspect to 
his aspect “with divisions” (sakala). Mantric texts like the Ekaksara, the Atmastikta, and the 
Paramatmika contain the conception of an Atman or Visnu, both the creator of the universe 
and omnipresent in it. 

The major Vaikhanasa theogonical notion is the group of “Five Manifestations” (panicamirti): 
Primordial Visnu, Purusa, Satya, Acyuta, and Aniruddha, already announced in the 
Vaikhanasasmartasitra. The medieval corpus provides abundant instructions for the instal- 
lation of this group of Manifestations in a temple. It considers the last four of these Manifesta- 
tions as fractions of the Primordial Visnu and as incarnating his four qualities (dharma, jndna, 
aisvarya, and vairdgya), four Vedas, four cosmic ages, etc. Purusa etc. are sometimes identified 
with Visnu, Sadavisnu, Mahavisnu, and Narayana (or Vyapin) (also mentioned in Paficaratra 
texts), and sometimes they are said to arise respectively from them. The medieval corpus con- 
tains frequent and long descriptions of the iconography and ritual installation of Visnu’s incar- 
nations (avatdra), sometimes divided into dvirbhavas (Matsya, Kirma, Varaha, Nrsimha, and 
Vamana) and pradurbhdvas (Parasurama, Raghavarama, Balarama, Krsna, and Kalkin). 

While the VaikhanasaSrautasiitra, in common with Vedic and Mimamsaka texts, did not 
recognize Sidras (the fourth class of the society) and Anulomas (groups born from fathers 
of a higher class than that of the mother) as qualified to be yajamdnas, that is, institutors 
of Vedic sacrifices, the medieval corpus accepts them as yajamdnas of several major temple 
rites like the installation of an image, festivals, marriage of the god with Sri and Bhi. This 
admission was conditioned by the presence of devotion to Visnu in the patron and by the 
ritual intermediary of a “king” (rdjan), that is, of an economically and/or politically eminent 
person (though perhaps not specifically a person of a Ksatriya class which was absent from 
south Indian society). An initiation called Nigamadiksa which Vaikhanasas conferred to non- 
Vaikhanasas served as a ritual recognition of the presence of devotion. This positive reeval- 
uation of the role of Sidras and Anulomas perhaps corresponded to the growing economic 
and social importance of these potential temple patrons. They could not be classified as 
twice-born, as was the case with Vellalas, often agriculturists, whom inscriptions of the 
eleventh century mention as donors to Vaikhanasa temples. The rather rigid social pattern 
which the corpus prescribes is also mitigated by the omnipresence of devotion, ritualized or 
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not, in the masses, for instance during the Festival (utsava), when strict rules against social 
promiscuity were lifted at least temporarily. 

The medieval Vaikhanasa corpus was addressed to Vaikhanasas who were temple priests. 
Their qualification for this office was conditioned by their undergoing of the personal sacra- 
ments (samskaras) which the Vaikhanasasmartasitra enjoined and, in more recent texts of 
the corpus, the “initiation in the maternal womb” (garbhadtksa). The corpus limited temple 
priesthood to householders (grhastha) and Brahmanical students (brahmacdrin), hermits and 
renouncers being denied this right (except in rare cases), thus making a remarkable shift 
from the ascetic values which the Vaikhanasasmartastitra promoted. While Vaikhanasas of 
this corpus considered themselves and were considered by outsiders as belonging to a Vedic 
sakha (which signifies that they belonged to the Brahmana community), they perhaps prac- 
ticed endogamy, as they do today, thus forming a “caste.” 

The medieval corpus while situating its tradition among Vedic sakhds, provides an inter- 
esting though somewhat confused picture of these sakhdas. It also classifies cultic and doc- 
trinal systems (siddhdnta, mata, and sastra, and samaya for “non-vaidika” systems). It claims 
Vaikhanasa tradition to be “vaidika,” peaceful (saumya), bringing about enjoyment here and 
in other worlds as well as release, and procuring general well-being. By contrast, Paficaratra 
is considered as “avaidika,” tantrika and sometimes as “cruel” (kriira), meant for ascetics 
and for those who search exclusively for release, and is to be practiced in places outside vil- 
lages and towns. This stern doxographical standpoint perhaps denotes a wish to restrain 
the influence of Paficaratra in public temple worship. Current practice, however, was prob- 
ably less rigorous, for the corpus itself prescribes a ritual expiation in the case of admixing 
Paficaratra and Vaikhanasa systems of worship, which implies that admixing was not infre- 
quent. Although allocating the main ritual functions exclusively to Vaikhanasas, it permits 
the employment of Paficaratrins as ritual assistants (paricdraka). 

The word diksa bears several meanings in the corpus. Firstly, diksa refers to a pseudo-Vedic 
practice consisting mainly of a series of ascetic commitments like fasting, supposed to pre- 
vent the pollution of the priests and patrons which would occur due to birth or death in their 
families during the performance of several long rituals (Colas 1999). Secondly, it refers to an 
“initiation in the maternal womb” (garbhadiksa) prescribed to all Vaikhanasas. According 
to the Vaikhanasasmartasttra, the sacrament of simantonnayana (tracing a furrow in the 
hair of a woman in the eighth month of her pregnancy) is followed by an offering of rice 
cooked in milk to Visnu and feeding the rest of it to the Vaikhanasa pregnant wife. The rather 
late Anandasamhita adds an initiation which consists of branding this rice with hot metallic 
forms of a disk and a conch (symbols of Visnu) before it is fed to the pregnant Vaikhanasa wife. 
There is no evidence for this practice being current at the time of the older and intermediate 
texts of the corpus, and the very expression “garbhadiksa” which the Anandasamhita 
employs to refer to it may be still later than the introduction of this ceremony. Vaikhanasas 
may have introduced this device perhaps under the pressure of Paficaratrins, as a proof of 
their Vaisnavahood which they proclaim to be innate. 

The corpus also prescribes two kinds of initiation (diksa) to non-Vaikhanasas: the 
Nyasacakradiksa and the Nigamadiksa. The Nyasacakradiksa seems to be mentioned 
and described only in the Anandasamhita. Meant for non-Vaikhanasa hermits, it con- 
sists of the application of a santal paste etc. with forms of a conch and a disk on the arms 
of the disciple with the recitation of non-Vedic formulas. The Nigamadiksa, also called 
taptacakrankana (“branding with a hot disk”), is mentioned only in two texts, namely the 
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Samiurtarcanadhikarana, which is ancient in the corpus, and the Anandasamhita, prob- 
ably a more recent one. According to the Samirtarcanadhikarana, this ceremony gives 
Stadras and Anulomas the ritual qualification of offering a sacrifice and also enables non- 
Vaikhanasas to be employed as cooks and ritual assistants in temples of Vaikhanasa ritual, 
when born Vaikhanasas are not available for these tasks. According to the Anandasamhita, 
candidates to this initiation may be twice-born or Sidras or belong to a “mixed class” 
(i.e., be Anulomas or Pratilomas). It describes this ceremony which, like the Paficaratra initi- 
ation, consists of five sacraments: branding the arms of the initiand with hot metallic forms 
of aconch and a disk, directing him to wear the Vaisnava emblem (ardhvapundra) on 12 parts 
of his body, attributing him a Vaisnava name, teaching him a mantra (on which details are 
not given), and introducing him to the Vaisnava “sacrifice,” that is, the worship of Visnu. 

While the corpus naturally extolls its own ritual, it nevertheless allows traditional and 
local customs to operate with regard to temples of “nonhuman” origin. Its rules are supposed 
to be applied to temples identified as those founded by human beings, but not to temples of 
“nonhuman” origin that is, those supposed to correspond to a direct manifestation of Visnu, 
or to have been founded by other gods, or by a Seer or which are mythological (paurdanika). 
The texts thus leave a large scope for innovation since the human origin of a temple may be 
obliterated within a few years of its actual foundation. 

The main subject of the corpus, however, are the prescriptions relating to worship in 
public temples, for it is said that the all-pervasive Visnu manifests himself in the image out 
of compassion for his devotees. The older texts of the corpus distinguish between domestic 
worship (grharca) and temple worship (dlayapiijana), that is, in a public shrine, more on the 
basis of the importance of the ritual than of its nature. More recent texts differentiate bet- 
ween worship performed “for one’s own self” (svartha or dtmartha), which brings fruits to 
the performer, and that performed “for others” (parartha), which benefits the patron who 
finances it. The notion of yajamdna which the corpus applies to the patron echoes the Vedic 
division between the ritual patron and actual performers of the rite. Temple rites and the 
results which they produce are often equated with Vedic rites and their results in a hyperbolic 
way. Temple worship is not only said to be an extension of Vedic rites, but also to last even 
after the yajamdna disappears and to benefit the whole village including those who do not 
practice the domestic fire-sacrifice. 

Vaikhanasa temple worship consists of three aspects: yogic practices, pseudo-Vedic rites, 
and ceremonies performed to the material representation of the deity. Though not numerous, 
yogic practices are not altogether absent from temple worship. Meditation plays an essential 
role at precise moments in the ritual performance and the priest is often enjoined the prac- 
tice of breath-control (pranayama). The Vimanarcanakalpa contains a section on yoga which 
is intended for the Vaikhanasa temple priest though not exclusively for him. The final goal 
of yoga is samadhi, a state of release while living (jivanmukti), a notion which the Vaisnava 
Vedanta school of Visistadvaita rejects. The Vimanarcanakalpa prescribes the classical pattern 
of an eight-limbed (astanga) yoga. Its description of yoga bears close similarities with two 
chapters of the Ahirbudhnyasamhita, a Paficaratra text. It however conceives brahmacarya 
which forms part of yoga practice as fidelity to his spouse for the householder and sexual 
abstinence for those in the other three stages of life, while the Paficaratra text understands it 
as complete sexual abstinence even with one’s own spouse. Temple rites also involve proce- 
dures which, though rather Tantric in character, can be understood as yogic broadly speaking. 
Mystical gestures (mudrda) are very rare in the corpus but imposition (nydsa) of mantras and 
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germ-syllables (bija) are prescribed (more often on the image than on the ritual performer’s 
body). The Khiladhikara enjoins a “purification of the elements” (bhiitasuddhi) of the per- 
former’s body through meditation, a procedure not found in the oldest texts of the corpus, 
but current in Paficaratra and Saiva ritual traditions. Ritual conceptualization of the divine 
power (Sakti), also found, for instance, in Saivagama, plays an important role in the corpus, 
since the installation of divine power in the image is a condition sine qua non for its worship. 

Vedicized ceremonies often run parallel to ceremonies devoted to the image. They are bor- 
rowed from the Vaikhanasa Srauta and Smarta Sutras but are often transformed. Fire-sacri- 
fices have a secondary importance during festivals and daily worship but they are numerous 
and elaborate during the solemn installation of an image in a temple. The fire-pavilion of 
the VaikhanasaSrautasiitra was rectangular in shape; that of the medieval corpus is made 
square to suit ritual transformations. The five Srauta fires and a sixth lotus-shaped fire called 
Pauskara are installed around a central altar on which the image to be installed, and vases 
are placed. Each of these fires is identified with a world and with a divine Vaikhanasa mani- 
festation. Domestic fires prescribed by the Vaikhanasasmartasttra are also sometimes added 
to these six fires. Fire procedures, from their preparation and kindling to their abandonment 
or their keeping for daily worship, form a ritual cycle almost independent of image worship, 
though the corpus sometimes attempts to connect them through the notions of fire and 
divine power (Colas 1996, 280-283). 

The worship of the image of Visnu, his different aspects, and attendants is the most 
prominent feature of temple ritual. The corpus contains a great quantity of iconographic 
descriptions of the numerous deities to be installed ideally in large temples with several enclo- 
sures. The same divine aspect can be represented by as many as five images (dhruva, kautuka- 
arcd, autsava, sndpana, balibera), each of them fulfilling a specific function. For instance, the 
fixed (dhruva) image, said to represent the immovable and undivided (niskala) form of the god, 
is the reserve of divine power. The mobile image of worship (kautuka, arca) which receives the 
essential of the daily worship but draws its power from the fixed image, is said to represent the 
movable and divided (sakala) form of the god. 

The main rituals are similar to those found in Paficaratra and Saiva ritual traditions. The 
initial rite is the installation (pratistha) of a new image in a new temple, a long rite in which 
major ceremonies are the opening of the eyes of the image and the final shower of water 
imbibed with divine power on the installed image(s). It could last several years because it 
is closely connected with the material construction of the temple. The daily rite of worship 
(nityapuja) of the kautuka image is usually performed three times in the day (morning, mid- 
day, and evening before sunset). There are many varieties depending on the number of hom- 
ages it includes. The rite of the festival (utsava) may be the regular yearly one (kdlotsava) or 
motivated by faith (sraddhotsava) or of an exceptional character (naimittikotsava). It may last 
between one and 21 days. The texts of the Vaikhanasa corpus also prescribe expiatory rites 
(prayascitta, niskrti) and different kinds of solemn baths which are purificatory or expiatory 
in nature. They often contain one or several chapters devoted to minor and optional festivals, 
thus giving a complete and vivid picture of the liturgical calendar of a south Indian temple 
around the tenth century. 

The production of religious literature by Vaikhanasas did not cease with their medieval 
corpus but continued well into the twentieth century (Htisken 2009). Apart from belles- 
lettres works, this later literature consists of ritual manuals, hymns, commentaries on the 
Vaikhanasasttras and Brahmasitras, on medieval texts and parts of the mantra collection. 
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The Moksopayapradipika by Raghupati Bhattacarya (twentieth century?), for example, 
extolls the role of worship as a means of release. 

Vaikhanasas also tried to impose themselves as a third division of south Indian Vaisnavism, 
on a par with Tenkalai and Vatakalai. This later doctrinal dependance of Vaikhanasas on 
later developments of south Indian Vaisnavism, even while they preserved their ritual spec- 
ificity, reflects a major departure from their tradition as represented in the medieval corpus 
(Goudriaan 1965; Colas 1988, 1995, 1996). 


The Rise and Development of Vaisnava Schools of Vedanta 


The tenth to thirteenth centuries saw the rise and development of three Vaisnava schools of 
Vedanta which gave theistic interpretations of Upanisadic doctrines: Visistadvaita, Dvaita, and 
Dvaitadvaita, to which modern scholars often add Visnusvamin’s school. Though these early 
Vaisnava Vedantic schools are often grouped together, their destinies varied much in terms 
of geographical expansion and influence. We do not have any extant text of Visnusvamin’s 
system. The other three schools produced articulated philosophical systems. They emphasized 
the role of devotion as a means of attaining release (by contrast with Sankara’s Advaita which 
considered knowledge as the sole means) and greatly influenced directly or indirectly the later 
Vaisnava traditions. Each was accompanied and more or less supported by a specific network of 
religious institutions, particular ritual systems and modes of transmission. “Visistadvaita” and 
Dvaita developed and received a religious basis first and mostly in South India. There is no tes- 
timony of the influence of Nimbarka, the Dvaitadvaita founder, and of Visnusvamin in south 
India, though hagiography places their birth in this part of the subcontinent. 


The School of “Visistadvaita” 


The name visistadvaita (“non-dualism of what is qualified”) as used to designate the school today 
known by this name seems to have appeared only in the later half of the 16th century. It does not 
appear in the works of Nathamuni, Yamuna, Ramanuja nor Vedanta Desika (Varadachari 1974). 
Developed in south India, Visistadvaita came to be known as Srisampradaya in north India. 

Local groups of respected South Indian Vaisnavas, called “Srivaisnavas”, appear in temple 
inscriptions as early as in the end of the Pallava period and abundantly in Cola period (see, for 
instance, S. S. Sastry 1998). The intellectual, social and cultural definition of these groups 
however remains unclear and perhaps changed with centuries. In fifteenth-century epig- 
raphy the term Ssrivaisnava is used to qualify a Vaisnava group known as Sattada. It is today 
often taken as referring solely to a group of Brahmins called Aiyankars, but scholars admit 
that the use of the word may have not been so exclusive in the past (Jagadeesan 1977: 323; 
Lester 1994: 44, 47, 48; Hardy 1998: 101). The word §ri in the expression Sri-vaisnava is 
sometimes explained as stressing the role of Sri, the spouse of Visnu, in this tradition (Renou 
1985a: 652; 1985b: 22). Modern scholars drew from the name Srivaisnava the debatable 
and often ill-defined notion of Srivaisnavism. 

Visistadvaita is also called UbhayaVedanta since it refers to both (ubhaya) Vedanta doctrine 
written in Sanskrit and the mystical experience recorded in the Alvars’ songs in Tamil as 
its sources. Visistadvaita usually considers Nathamuni (probably born at the beginning of 
the tenth century) as its first teacher. According to hagiography, Nathamuni was born in a 
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Brahmin family in Viranarayanapuram (near Cidambaram) where he officiated in the temple 
of Rajagopala. His role in the rediscovery and early propagation of the Divyaprabandham has 
already been mentioned. His instauration of the practice of singing the Divyaprabandham 
in the Shrirangam temple gave these hymns the status of Vedas. Scholars have argued for or 
against his being a follower of Paficaratra ritual (Neevel 1977; Mesquita 1979). Renowned 
for his yogic capacities, he is attributed with several doctrinal works in Sanskrit which are 
known only through quotations in later texts. His Nyayatattva, quoted by Yamuna and 
Vedanta Desika, is considered as the first treatise which systematized what was to become 
Visistadvaita. His main disciple was Pundarikaksa (Uyyakontar), himself succeeded by Rama 
Misra (Manakkal Nampi). The works of these authors are known only through quotations. 

Yamuna (Alavantar, eleventh century) is the first Gcdrya whose several complete works are 
preserved. He was the grandson of Nathamuni and like him a native of Viranarayanapuram. 
He is said to have become an ascetic after several years of marriage. Hagiographical accounts 
relate that under the guidance of Rama Misra, he left a life of luxury in the Céla capital Gangai- 
kondacholapuram and settled in Shrirangam as a renouncer. He wrote the Stotraratna and the 
Catuhsloki, two well-known poems, and the Gitarthasangraha, a summary of the teachings of 
the Bhagavad-gita. His Siddhitraya explains a Vaisnava conception of the individual soul, the 
Supreme being, and knowledge. His Agamapramanya which is the first extant work claimed by 
Visistadvaita to defend the authoritativeness of the Paficaratra texts, argues that these texts are 
revelations of the God and are equal to Vedas (Srinivasachari 1970, 512—516; Neevel 1977, 17). 

Ramanuja (Utaiyavar, said to have died in 1137 ck) is the best known among the teachers 
claimed by the future Visistadvaita. According to traditional accounts, he was born in Shrip- 
erumbudur near Kanchipuram in a Brahmin family. He was taught in Kanchipuram by one 
YadavaprakaSa, probably an Advaitin, also sometimes identified with the Yadavaprakasa, 
who propounded the Bhedabheda philosophy. He received instruction on the Divyapraband- 
ham, Ramayana, and the true meaning (rahasya) of mantras from five of Yamuna’s disciples. 
It is said that when Tirukottiyir Nampi (Gosthipirna) taught Ramanuja the secret meaning 
of the eight-syllabled mantra (om namo ndradyandya), Ramanuja immediately revealed it 
from the Tirukoshtiyur temple tower out of compassion for the crowd gathered in the shrine. 
Ramanuja left the life of a householder, became a renouncer, and was called to preside over the 
activities of the Shrirangam temple. It is said that during his north Indian pilgrimage he read 
in Kashmir a manuscript of the Bodhayanavrtti, a commentary of the Brahmasitras, which 
later formed the basis of his own commentary. To escape the persecution of Vaisnavas by the 
Cola king Kulottunga I, a fanatical follower of Saivism, he fled from Shrirangam to Karnataka 
where he converted the Jain Hoysala king Bittideva (Visnuvardhana) to Vaisnavism. He is 
said to have returned to Shrirangam in 1118 where, as administrator of the temple, he 
replaced the Vaikhanasa mode of worship with that of the Paficaratra. He is also said to have 
established the Paficaratra system of worship in many other Vaisnava temples. There is, how- 
ever, no historical basis for this. 

Ramanuja’s Sribhasya, a commentary on the Brahmasitras, established a Vaisnava 
system of reasoning as a full-fledged school. Its main conception is that the Brahman has the 
individual souls (cit) and the insentient world (acit) as his modes (prakd@ras). Both these modes 
are as real as the Brahman and dependent on him as the body is dependent on the soul. 
Ramanuja also wrote short treatises on these stitras, the Vedantasara and the Vedantadipa, 
as well as a commentary on the Bhagavad-gita. His Vedarthasamgraha refutes nondualist 
and dualist doctrines and explains seemingly contradictory Upanisadic passages. The attri- 
bution to Ramanuja of the Nityagrantha, which gives instructions for the personal daily 
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worship of an image, has been challenged. Three devotional poems are attributed to him 
(Vaikunthagadya, Saranagatigadya, Srirangagadya) (Hari Rao 1961, 45; Srinivasachari 
1970, 516-521; Carman 1981, 24-64). 

Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika are two major figures after Ramanuja. Pillai 
Lokacarya seems to have flourished during the second half of the thirteenth century. His 
works mainly written in a highly sanskritized Tamil (Manipravala), are compiled under 
the title Astadasarahasya, 18 texts of which the Tattvatraya, the Arthapaficaka, and the 
Srivacanabhiisana are well known. Manavalamamuni (also named Varavaramuni and 
Ramyajamatrimuni, fourteenth century), a celebrated commentator of the works of Pillai 
Lokacarya, also wrote the YatirajavimSati, a well-known hymn on Ramanuja. Following the 
preceptors of Shrirangam, he was actively engaged in expounding the devotional teachings 
contained in the hymns of the Alvars. Vedanta Desika (Venkatanatha), born and educated 
in Kanchipuram, was a younger contemporary of Pillai Lokacarya whom he controverts in 
his works. He is credited with 130 works in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Manipravala which con- 
tain commentaries on the works of Yamuna and Ramanuja, independent treatises, devo- 
tional hymns, and literary works. A brilliant logician, he not only perfected the Vaisnava 
doctrine and refuted the doctrines of rival schools but also developed a Vaisnava logic based 
on the works of Visnucitta, Nathamuni, and others. He gave a theistic interpretation of the 
Pirvamimaémsasitras which he considered as forming one work with the Brahmasitras. 
He emphasized the role of “self-surrender” (prapatti, the attitude whereby the soul surren- 
ders the responsibility of its protection to God) towards release and defended the authority 
of Paficaratra scriptures. True to the spirit of Ubhayavedanta, he summarized Nammalvar’s 
hymns in Sanskrit (Singh 1958). 

The schism between the Vatakalai (“the Northern division”) which traces its origin to 
Vedanta Desika and the Tenkalai (“the Southern division”) which traces its origin to Pillai 
Lokacarya and Manavalamamuni is not attested before the late sixteenth century (Mumme 
1988, 2). Some scholars explain this split as resulting from the Vatakalai preference for the 
Sanskrit tradition and the Tenkalai preference for the Tamil Divyaprabandham (Appadurai 
1977, 56). However the differences between these two divisions are based not so much on 
linguistic grounds as on doctrinal principles (Mumme 1988, 6-7). One of the principal dif- 
ferences (which later texts believe to be 18 in number) concerns the definition of prapatti. 
The Vatakalai, according to which the soul is required to make an effort to be saved by Visnu, 
is often described as the school of the monkey’s baby, which clings to its mother. By con- 
trast, the Tenkalai, according to which God alone chooses those whom he wants to save, 
believes that the soul should abandon all effort. It is known as the school of the kitten, for 
the kitten lets its mother carry it around in her mouth. Another subject of doctrinal dis- 
sension was the role of Laksmi. The two schools stress her role as an intermediary between 
God and the devotee, but the Vatakalai believes that she is infinite and ontologically of the 
same level as Visnu while the Tenkalai holds that she is only a soul (jiva) which is ever liber- 
ated. Vatakalai followers give more importance to ritual performance than Tenkalai. Both 
the divisions consider the initiation by the five sacraments (paftcasamskaras) indispensable, 
but while the Tenkalai followers do not see the need of a further formal initiation into pra- 
patti, the Vatakalai consider it to be necessary. In the course of time the antagonism bet- 
ween the two divisions expressed in such minor details as the shape of the Vaisnava emblem 
(ardhvapundra) applied on the body and the order of dishes served during a meal (Jagadeesan 
1977, 171-208; Siauve 1978; Varadachari 1983; Mumme 1988). Quarrels between them 
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even occasioned lawsuits throughout the eighteenth and until the twentieth centuries (Hari 
Rao 1964, 117-128). This split which concerned devotees who financed the temple rites 
affected the current administration of temples and minor aspects of rituals, but not the core 
of the rites which Vaikhanasa or Paficaratra priests continued to perform according to their 
own ritual tradition, even as the particular emblem of one of the two divisions was imposed 
on the walls of the shrine, its main idol, or its priests (Colas 1995, 124, 125-126). 

The notion of lineage (paramparda) has a special importance in south Indian Vaisnavism in 
which various currents continuously tried to define themselves through distinct lines of affil- 
iation, because during the daily ritual, a south Indian Vaisnava recites the names of teachers 
in an order of priority which reflects his spiritual lineage. Two types of lineages are invoked: 
the Acarya- (or Samasrayana-)parampara, that is, lineage of the initiating preceptor, and 
the Grantha-parampara, that is, the lineage of the preceptor-commentator of sacred texts. 
Ramanuja is said to have appointed 74 disciples called the Simhasanadhipatis to spread 
Visistadvaitic teachings. Prestigious families like the Uttamanampis and the Tatacaryas still 
claim that their religious honors and privileges originate from his time. Several Srivaisnavas 
who did not belong to any line of preceptorial succession acted as masters and initiated disci- 
ples (Jagadeesan 1977, 42-43, 47,51, 113-114). 

The Koyil Oluku (probably eighteenth-century in its present form) attributes Ramanuja 
with the assignment of religious functions to Sidra groups, not a revolutionary step, given 
the role already played by Sidras as patrons in Vaisnava temples. Among them, Sattadas 
(also named Satanis), identified as Vellalas (that is, ranked among Sidras) but also sometimes 
as Brahmins, officiated as administrators of feeding houses for pilgrims at Shrirangam, Tiru- 
pati, and Kanchipuram during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They also were in charge 
of providing flowers and other ingredients for temple worship and participated in the recita- 
tion of the Divyaprabandham. Even today Sattadas have the religious privilege of performing 
similar services in temples in Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, and Andhra Pradesh. Some of them 
also officiate as priests in small temples (Hari Rao 1961, 50, 90; Lester 1994). 

The late fourteenth century saw the rise and development of south Indian Vaisnava monas- 
teries (mathas, mutts). It isnot known with certainty which part Yamunacarya and Ramanuja 
(also named yatirdja, “king of renouncers”) played in the origin of south Indian Vaisnava 
ascetic orders, though both of them are said to have embraced an ascetic life. These renouncers 
(samny4dsins) are usually called “three-staffed” (tridandin) by contrast with the “single-staffed” 
(ekadandin) Advaitins who considered that the triple-staff custom is meant for lower classes of 
renouncers (Olivelle 1986, 53). Apart from Brahmin samnydsins, Vaisnavism also comprised 
of non-Brahmin renouncers called ekdki/ekangi and known from fifteenth-century inscrip- 
tions. Heads of Vaisnava monasteries generally were (and still are) Brahmins and bore the 
title of ciyar (Jeer, Jiyar), though there are historical instances of non-Brahmin Ekangi ciyars. 
These monasteries were instrumental in the conversion to south Indian Vaisnavism of lower 
castes and even of non-Hindu tribes, according to some sources. Several monasteries like the 
Ahobilam Matha and the Parakala Matha (which initiated the seventeenth-century rulers of 
Mysore into Vaisnavism) belong to the Vatakalai division or were later affiliated to it. Among 
the well-known Tenkalai monasteries, mention should be made of the Vanamamalai Matha 
(which had a special importance for the Ramanandasampradaya, a Vaisnava tradition of 
north India), the Tirukkurunkuti Matha and the Sriranganarayana-ciyar Matha which were 
probably founded about the fourteenth century (Appadurai 1977; Jagadeesan 1977, 147-— 
168; Lester 1992; Clémentin-Ojha 1999, 74). 
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The School of Dvaita 


Madhva (probably 1238-1317), also named Anandatirtha, Anandajfiana, Anandagiri, and 
Purnaprajfia, is the founder of the Dvaita, that is, dualistic school of Vedanta later known as 
“Brahmasampradaya” in the north Indian Vaisnava milieux. Information about his life comes 
mainly from the Madhvavijaya, a hagiography by Narayanapanditacarya, the son of one of 
his direct disciples. Born of Tulu brahmin parents in the village of Pajakaksetra near Udipi in 
Karnataka, Madhva became arenouncer at the age of 16 as an unmarried perpetual religious 
student (naisthikabrahmacarin). He acknowledged no other teacher than the mythical Vyasa, 
but according to hagiography an Advaitin ascetic, Acyutapreksa (Purusottamatirtha), was 
his master and initiated him. Though Madhva refused his doctrine, he succeeded him as the 
head of his monastery. The debates he had with scholars in the course of his tours all over 
India strengthened his conviction against Advaitic doctrine and he converted his master to 
his own views. He installed an image of Krsna in Udipi and promoted several ritual reforms 
like the substitution of a flour-made sacrifice animal (pistapasu) in the place of a living one. 
The prestige of his school increased notably after the conversion of Trivikrama, a then- 
famous Advaitin and probably the court-pandit of King Jayasimha, to Dvaita. 

Thirty-seven works are attributed to Madhva. Several of them consist of commen- 
taries on basic texts of the Vedanta (Upanisads, Brahmasitras, and Bhagavad-gita), on the 
Mahabharata and the Bhagavatapurana, a text to which, unlike Ramanuja, Madhva gave 
much importance. His tatparyas on Bhagavad-gita, Mahabharata, and Bhagavatapurana, 
give the essential teachings of these texts important to Dvaita school. Madhva summa- 
rizes his main doctrinal principles in 10 very brief treatises called the DaSaprakaranas. 
Several devotional hymns are attributed to him. He also wrote several ritual treatises like 
the Yatipranavakalpa, which explains how to enter the renunciative way of life. Madhva’s 
works often quote from Paficaratra texts which he considers as authoritative as the Veda 
because, according to him, these two originally formed one tradition (Siauve 1968, 16). His 
Tantrasarasangraha seems to follow the Paficaratra mode of temple worship. 

Madhva maintains that the Brahman is the only independent (svatantra) entity; the 
world consisting of sentient beings (cit or jtva) and insentient (acit) objects does not have 
an existence independent of the Brahman (they are asvatantra). The five differences (pai- 
cabheda) which exist between God and matter, God and sentient beings, matter and sentient 
beings, between sentient beings, and between material objects, prove the reality of multi- 
plicity. While Madhva insisted on the absolute superiority of Visnu on Siva and other deities, 
his works and his hagiography do not show conflicting relations with Saivas. Several Madhva 
followers composed hymns in honor of Siva. Till today, some Madhva families maintain a 
Saiva domestic temple. These facts seem to confirm ancient connections of the milieu of 
Madhva with Saiva worship. His family may have belonged to a Smarta group (today known 
as the Bhagavatasampradaya) (Sharma 1960; Siauve 1968, 1-36). Other major authors of 
Dvaita are Jayatirtha (1365-1388) and Vyasaraya (Vyasatirtha, 1460-1539). The latter’s 
mastery of sdstras won him great fame. Called to the Vijayanagar court, he may have been 
the preceptor (guru) of Krsnadevaraya (Sharma 1961, 30). 

According to the Madhvavijaya, Madhva ordained his brother and seven other disciples 
as renouncers, directing them to perform the worship of Krsna at the Matha founded by him 
in Udipi. These eight ascetics established their own lines of succession by ordination which 
resulted in the foundation of eight monasteries (mathas) in Udipi. Until today the heads of 
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these monasteries are in charge of the worship in Krsna Matha in turn for two years each, 
an arrangement known as parydya. Other direct or later disciples are attributed with the 
foundation of monasteries outside the Udipi region. The Madhva tradition had a following 
mostly in the Tulu country (today a part of Karnataka), but in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries a rather significant number of people converted to the Madhva tradition in Tamil 
Nadu and in Kerala, including several local rulers and members of the Nambudiri Brahmin 
community (Sharma 1960; 1961; Hari Rao 1964, 133). 

The Haridasaktta (to be distinguished from Haridasasampradaya, a later north Indian 
tradition) was closely associated with the Madhva tradition. These wandering devotees 
spread all over the Kannada region, held Vitthala, the image of the temple of Pandharpur 
(in the southern part of the present Maharashtra) as their deity. They praised devotional, 
moral, and renunciative values in an easy nonliterary Kannada language which appealed to 
the common man. While the Haridasakita tradition is said to have started with Acalananda 
Vitthala (ca. 888 ce) and others before Madhva, the earliest known poet-saint connected 
with the Haridasaktta is Naraharitirtha (fourteenth century), perhaps a direct disciple of 
Madhva. Like him, many prominent figures of the Haridasakita were distinguished San- 
skrit scholars and held high positions in Madhva monasteries. Purandaradasa (sixteenth 
century), who contributed greatly to Carnatic music, was a follower of the Haridasakita 
(Sharma 1961, 314-326). 


The School of Dvaitddvaita 


Nimbarka (Nimbaditya, Niyamananda), the founder of the Dvaitadvaita (“Dualism-cum- 
nondualism”) or (Svabhavika-)Bhedabheda (“(natural) identity in difference”) school (later 
referred to as Sanakadisampradaya in north India), probably flourished in the thirteenth 
century. His date and life still remain a subject of discussion among scholars. The earliest 
hagiography, the Acaryacarita, probably does not predate the sixteenth century. Hagiograph- 
ical accounts locate Nimbarka’s birth in various places in the Telugu country, in Vrindavan 
or a nearby village, in a Brahmin family. His school traces Nimbarka’s spiritual lineage to 
Visnu’s incarnation as a swan, through the four spiritual sons of Brahma (Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanatana, and Sanatkumara) who in turn taught Narada, whom Nimbarka acknowledges 
as his guru. Nimbarka, like Madhva, is said not to have received his doctrine from any his- 
torical teacher. Like Madhva again, he is said to have remained an unmarried perpetual reli- 
gious student. 

Nimbarka’s main work is the Vedantaparijatasaurabha, a brief commentary on the 
Brahmasitras. Except this and probably the Dasasloki, 10 verses which summarize his doc- 
trine, the authorship of most of the works attributed to him like the Rahasyamimamsa of 
which we know two sections only (the Mantrarahasyasodasi and the Prapannakalpavalli), 
several hymns and several unpublished works (R. Bose 1943, 8-12, 16) still need to be con- 
firmed. In the Vedantaparijatasaurabha, Nimbarka recognizes three principles: the sentient 
(cit), the nonsentient (acit), and the Brahman. Their relation which is natural (svabhavika) 
and not caused by any condition (anaupadhika) is neither of absolute nondifference (abheda), 
since they are distinct by nature, nor absolute difference (bheda), because cit and acit are 
inseparable from the Brahman. The Vedantaparijatasaurabha does not mention the notion of 
prapatti which the post-Ramanuja Vaisnava authors emphasized, but the Prapannakalpavalli 
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describes it in terms similar to those of later Visistadvaita authors. The path of prapatti or 
total surrender to the Lord is open to all including Sidras, but does not imply absence of any 
effort on the part of the surrendering devotee, for he is required to lead a life of devotion and 
service. The Mantrarahasyasodasi advocates complete self-surrender not directly to the Lord, 
but to the preceptor (guriipasatti) and the abandonment of all other practices (R. Bose 1943, 
54-57). These two attitudes are reminiscent respectively of the Vatakalai and Tenkalai views 
on prapatti. 

There is no historical proof that Nimbarka and the first 28 preceptors of this tradition set- 
tled in Braj in and around Mathura before the end of the fifteenth century. KeSava Kasmiri 
Bhatta (born in 1479), the 29th dcarya, is the first whose historical association with the 
Braj area is certain. His direction is marked by the revival of the Nimbarka tradition and the 
propagation of its teachings all over India. He composed doctrinal texts, devotional hymns, 
and an elaborate ritual treatise the Kramadipika, which influenced Caitanyaite authors. His 
successor, Sri Bhatta, is the first @ca@rya of the Nimbarka school known to have written in 
Braj bhasa, the vernacular of the Braj region. His YugalaSataka describes the divine loving 
couple of Krsna and Radha, a theme which became increasingly popular also among sev- 
eral other Vaisnava traditions from the sixteenth century onwards (Clémentin-Ojha 1990, 
333-338, 374). 

Sri Bhatta’s disciple, Harivyasadevacarya (probably sixteenth century), who wrote in 
Braj bhasa as well as in Sanskrit, had a strong influence on the organization and theology 
of Nimbarka’s tradition. This tradition developed into 12 branches based in 12 monasteries. 
A number of subdivisions later arose, progressively weakening its cohesiveness. While in its 
early stages, the Nimbarka tradition stressed the ascetic values, however initiating lay mem- 
bers into its fold. Under Harivyasadevacarya, lay members received the right of initiating 
others and transmitting this right to their male descendants. These householder preceptors 
were later called gosvamis and the wealth which they accumulated significantly contributed 
to the development of the tradition (Clémentin-Ojha 1990, 346-348). 


The School of Visnusvamin 


Information on Visnusvamin and on his school, later referred to as Rudrasampradaya by 
north Indian Vaisnava traditions, is very scanty. Visnusvamin predates Vallabha (sixteenth 
century) and is often said to have lived in the thirteenth century. Vallabhite hagiography 
describes him as the son of a south Indian priest. None of his works including commen- 
taries on Bhagavatapurana and Brahmasitras have survived. According to Madhava’s 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha (fourteenth century) the followers of Visnusvamin’s school main- 
tained that the body of Nrsimha (Visnu’s incarnation as man-lion) is eternal. It cites a verse 
from the Sakarasiddhi of a Srikantamisra which pays hommage to Nrsimha whose body is 
made up of existence, consciousness, and continual inconceivable bliss, and who is esteemed 
by Visnusvamin. Some scholars mention that according to the Sarvajfiasttra attributed to 
Visnusvamin, God, whose principal incarnation is Narasimha, takes a form consisting of 
existence, consciousness, and bliss, is accompanied by his knowledge which is named hladini 
and has mdyd at his disposition (Shukla 1971, 12). Sridhara (fourteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies) refers to Visnusvamin in his commentary on Bhagavatapurana. In his commentary 
on the same text Vallabha differentiates Visnusvamin’s views from his own. Visnusvamin’s 
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followers are said to have om ramakrsndya namah and om ramakrsnahari as mantras, the 
Gopalatapaniya-Upanisad and the Gopalasahasranaman as manuals. Farquhar claims to 
have met several ascetic followers of this school in Allahabad in 1918 (Farquhar 1967, 239, 
304; Dasgupta 1975, 382). 


North Indian Traditions from Thirteenth Century 


While the four Vaisnava schools of Vedanta were building or achieving their systems, other 
traditions of Vaisnavism developed from the thirteenth century onwards in the Deccan and 
northern India. They crystallized around the pious personalities, and sometimes around the 
devotional works of poet-saints. Their origin and chronology often remains uncertain. Our 
knowledge of these traditions depends on mostly biased and anachronistic documentation. 
Several of these movements were closely associated with the then developing literature in 
New Indo-Aryan (NIA) languages. Two other traditions, those of Vallabha and Caitanya, 
which began in the late fifteenth century, expressed their doctrinal views and their devotion 
both in Sanskrit and in NIA languages. 


Traditions Associated with New Indo-Aryan Literatures 


The devotional fervor which nourished the traditions of NIA expression was in fact not so 
much Vaisnavite properly speaking as Ramaite and Krsnaite, that is, directed to Rama and 
Krsna which are however aspects of Visnu. The practices and concepts which they valued 
and which since have long existed in Hinduism and Buddhism converged to some extent 
with several similar mystic techniques and notions of Islam and Sufism: ecstatic forms of 
worship, collective singing (bhajan and kirtan), repetition of holy names (and devotion to 
them), notion of divine love, etc. Other means of release were devotion to the “Good pre- 
ceptor” (satguru) who is God in human form, and the “company of the good” (satsavg), that 
is, of the poet-saints, but more generally of pious devotees. The social ideology of these tra- 
ditions is difficult to circumscribe. They initially rejected caste barriers and were indifferent 
or even hostile to Brahmanic learning and to ritualism. They have sometimes been presented 
as revolutionary currents but they did not specifically denounce social structures (except 
perhaps Mahanubhavas, who isolated themselves from mainstream Hinduism), nor did 
they seem to have raised strong opposition from the Brahmanical side. The figures around 
whom these traditions developed were often of a humble social origin, yet their following 
belonged to all strata of society including Brahmins. Though not professing formal renunci- 
ation, they often insisted on nonviolence (ahimsa), strict vegetarianism, and sexual restraint. 
Similar tendencies arose in south Indian Saiva milieux, as illustrated by Basava (thirteenth 
century) who wrote in Kannada and Vémana (fifteenth century) who wrote in Telugu. Some 
North Indian Vaisnava traditions which developed from the late fifteenth century frequently 
around a guru and left a literature in NIA languages, remain rather obscure. for example, the 
Caranadasis (whose tradition Caranadiasa founded at Delhi around 1730) who worshipped 
god in the form of Radha and Krsna, and the Ramasnehis, a tradition founded in the eigh- 
teenth century which spread mostly in Rajasthan (Farquhar 1967, 344-346; Renou 1985a, 
660). Only those that are relatively better documented will be mentioned here. Vaisnavism 
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from Gujarat, of which Narasimha Mehata (fifteenth century) is a main personality, is the 
subject of another chapter in the present volume. 

Of the two Vaisnava traditions of Maharashtra, the Mahanubhavas (or Manbhaus), liter- 
ally “those who have a great experience” and the Varakaris, “those who perform the tour,” 
that is, the pilgrimage to Pandharpur, the first is probably older. Cakradhara (thirteenth 
century) is said to be its founder, and he was succeeded by Nagadeva. During the leadership 
of ParaSaramabasa (which began in the late fourteenth century), the tradition isolated itself 
from the common fold of Hinduism and divided into 13 currents (@mndya), each with its 
own line of initiating preceptors and particularities of doctrine and practices. Reduced to 
two amndyas in the twentieth century, it reopened itself to the surrounding Hinduism and 
revealed its scriptures which until then had been encoded and kept secret. The Sttrapatha 
and the Lilacaritra, which record Cakradhara’s life and sayings, as well as the Smrtisthala, 
which describes the activities of Cakradhara’s followers during the time of Nagadeva, all 
in Old Marathi and of uncertain date, are among well-known texts of the Mahanubhavas. 
The Mahanubhavas direct their devotion to Paramesvara, the sole source of release who is 
said to have incarnated in five avatdras called “the Five Krsnas,” who are Cakradhara, his 
teacher, his teacher’s teacher, the god Dattatreya, and the god Krsna. Their books prescribe 
mental exercises rather than external and ritual forms of worship (sevd). The main religious 
practice is the “recollection” (smarana) of the names, deeds (JiJds), and manifestations of the 
above five incarnations, a recollection stimulated by pilgrimages to places which they are said 
to have visited and veneration of the relics of these incarnations, including objects used or 
touched by them. The Mahanubhavas rejected social categorization in terms of varnas and 
castes and several pollution rules. This institution is divided between lay disciples and wan- 
dering renouncers (samnydsis) initiated into ascetic life through a ceremony called bhiksa (a 
term which also conveys the ordinary meaning of begging in the Mahanubhava texts). In the 
early period of this tradition women were eligible for this initiation as well as for instructing 
and initiating others (Feldhaus 1983, 3-68; Feldhaus and Tulpule 1992, 3-53). 

The Varakaripantha is more a devotional current associated with the god Vitthala (or 
Vithoba, also called Panduranga) of Pandharpur (Maharashtra) than a homogenous and 
organized tradition. In the eighteenth century its followers claimed a spiritual lineage of 50 
Sants (holy men) (Schomer 1987, 4). They believe that JAanesvara (a Marathi author and 
saint of the end of the thirteenth century) established the Varakaripantha, but Namadeva 
was probably the founder of their movement (Vaudeville 1987b, 218, n. 9). A tailor by pro- 
fession, Namadeva (1270 to 1350 according to tradition) could be assigned to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century from the linguistic analysis of his songs. Two other major Maha- 
rashtrian Sants, Ekanatha (a Brahmin, second half of the sixteenth century) and Tukarama 
(a Sidra, 1607-1649) belonged to this movement. Ramadasa (1608-1681), an ascetic fol- 
lower of the Varakaripantha, founded his own tradition (the Ramadasasampradaya) and 
became the preceptor of king Sivaji. Varakari Sants consider the god Vitthala of Pandhar- 
pur as “father and mother” and often address him as a loving mother. According to the fol- 
lowers of the Varakaripantha this image of Vitthala is the very form (svariipa) of Visnu-Krsna 
(Vaudeville 1987a, 28-29; see Chapter 9). 

By contrast with the above Marathi poet-saints who were Vaisnava devotees, the “Northern 
Sants,” from the northwestern states of Panjab and Rajasthan and the Hindi-speaking area, 
are generally associated with devotion to a formless God conceived as being beyond the three 
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gunas of sattva, tamas, and rajas (nirgunabhakti) and with the notion of nonduality of the 
individual soul with God. But at least three of these “Northern Sants,” Ramananda, Dadi, 
and Haridasa, are considered by traditions distinctly Vaisnava as their founders. 

The most basic details of Ramananda’s life remain unknown. Modern scholarship 
tends to assign him to the fifteenth century (Pollet 1980, 142). Hagiography records that 
he reconverted to Hinduism persons who had previously been converted by force to Islam, 
and recruited women and untouchable castes in the tradition which bears his name and 
which enjoins devotion to Rama. However, it is not even sure that he founded that tradition 
(Burghart 1978). Ramananda is attributed not only with a number of poems in the vernac- 
ular but also with several texts in Sanskrit. Most of the often undatable texts of this tradition 
are written in northern Indian languages, not in Sanskrit (Burghart 1978, 121, 124-125). 

Special mention must be made in this context of the Bhaktamala which Nabhadasa (or 
Nabh§jt) of the Ramananda tradition composed in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth cen- 
turies (Burghart 1978, 129; Pollet 1980, 142). This important text, very rich in hagiograph- 
ical stories, declares that Ramananda was the disciple of Raghavananda, himself an indirect 
disciple of Ramanuja (stanza 35), a statement which remains unproven. It also declares that 
Hari (Visnu) manifested himself as four vythas in this Kaliyuga: Sriramanuja, Visnusvamin, 
Madhvacaraja (=Madhva = Madhukara in stanza 29), and Nimbaditya (=Nimbarka), each 
having established a “sampradaya” (28), named respectively Janma, Karma, Bhagavata, 
and Dharma. The paddhatis (“paths”) — Rama-, Tripurari-, Mukhacari-, and Sanakadika- — 
belong respectively to these four sampradayas (29). Sindhuja (another name of Sri) is called 
the sampradayasiromani, the “summit of the sampradaya” to which Ramanuja and others 
belonged (30). Nama (=Namadeva of the Varakaripantha?) and Vallabha are said to belong 
to the Visnusvamisampradaya (48). 

The nineteenth-century followers of Ramananda were called Ramanujis and claimed 
to be under the authority of the head of the Tenkalai monastery of Vanamamalai. But in 
the early twentieth century, the Ramananda tradition no longer traced its historical origin 
to Srisampradaya which corresponds to the tradition of Ramanuja, but designated itself as 
Ramanandasampradaya (Burghart 1978, 133; Clémentin-Ojha 1999, 74). In about the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the tradition combined a devotional and a Tantric 
heritage and its following consisted of twice-born Hindus as well as untouchables, women, 
and converted Muslims (Burghart 1978, 124, 133). At the end of eighteenth century the 
Ramanandi ascetics formed a militant order (akhara), gathering ascetic-warriors named 
ndagas in view of retaining or regaining control over several pilgrimage centers against the 
concurrence of DaSanami ascetics (Burghart 1978, 126). By the nineteenth century, the 
tradition comprised of several lineages (some of them consisting of ascetic-warriors like the 
Balanandis) associated with different monasteries, of which the head bore the title of Mah- 
ant. Each lineage owned its own temples, villages, and territories (Cleémentin-Ojha 1999, 73). 

Several groups arose out of the Ramanandi tradition. Two of them originated from Vara- 
nasi: the Raidasi group, a religious corporation of tanners, organized by Raidasa (or Ravidasa) 
(fifteenth century) and the Sadhanapantha founded by a butcher named Sadhana (seven- 
teenth century). The Senapantha which claims the barber Sena (or Senananda) (fifteenth 
century) as its founder and the Malikadasi group said to have been founded by Malikadasa 
in the seventeenth century also belong to the Ramanandi fold (Farquhar 1967, 323-330; 
Renou 1985a, 655). 
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Dadi (Dadi Daydla) (1544-1604) was born in Ahmedabad (Gujarat) according to the 
hagiographical work of his direct disciple, Janagopala. He probably belonged to a family of 
humble origin. Having experienced several mystical visions in his youth, he left home in 
around 1562 and became an itinerant preaching ascetic. He is said to have married and 
become a cotton-carder. He died in Naraina (near Jaipur) which continues to be the center of 
his tradition. The Dadipantha developed soon after his death. One of Dadii’s disciples, Raj- 
jab, is said to have compiled his sayings (bani), which consist of religious didactic verses and 
devotional songs in Braj bhasa. Another disciple, Sundaradasa, composed many devotional 
hymns and short religious poems in a highly Sanskritized Braj bhasa. His Jaanasamudra 
integrated a yogic heritage from the system of Gorakhanatha and from the Patafijalayoga, 
and was perhaps influenced by Caitanyaite theology. According to the Dadipantha doctrine, 
devotion consisting of chanting God’s name, etc., leads to a state of union with God who is 
the object of devotion. In this state of nonduality, the devotee becomes fully conscious of his 
total dependance on God (ddsatva). While Dadi himself converted members from all strata 
of society, Hindus and Muslims alike, to his way, the Dadtipantha today only accepts persons 
identified as twice-born. It is followed by laymen and by religious ascetics, mostly men, who 
are designated as viraktas. The Dadipantha is divided into two main branches, Khalsa which 
is attached to the center of Naraina and to Dadt’s immediate disciples and Uttaradha which 
traces its lineage to those preceptors of the Dadipantha who migrated to northern regions 
after Dadti’s death. While the viraktas of the Uttaradha branch sometimes exercise a profes- 
sion in society, the Khakhi (“ash-smeared”) viraktas, another group of Dadtpantha ascetics, 
lead a life of complete renunciation. The Dadtipanthi Nagas were originally organized as a 
militant group perhaps around the mid-seventeenth century, but today consist of laymen 
and ascetics (Thiel-Horstmann 1983). 

Haridasa belongs to the sixteenth century according to modern research. His hagiog- 
raphy seems generally unreliable. The canon of the Haridasa tradition contains the poems 
of its successive heads of the organization till around 1750-1760, and two works which 
are attributed to Haridasa: the Kelimala, a devotional poem which depicts the love sports of 
Radha and Krsna, and the AstadaSasiddhanta, a brief didactic poem which warns against 
worldly life which is an illusion, emphasizes the value of meditation on God (Kufijabihari) 
and absolute devotion to him. The s@dhu Biharinidasa (probably late sixteenth to early sev- 
enteenth century), a prolific writer, produced the main code of worship of this tradition. The 
two main subdivisions of the tradition could have originated from two disciples of Haridasa: 
the Gosvamis, who are in charge of the main temple of this tradition, claim to have descended 
from Jagannatha, a married Panjabi Brahmin, while Sadhus, renouncers who practice 
worship in which singing devotional hymns (samkirtana) is of the utmost importance, trace 
their spiritual lineage to Vithalavipula. In the early eighteenth century, in response to the orga- 
nization of Vaisnava groups into four main traditions (catuhsampradaya) by Savai Jaisingh, 
the Sadhu Pitambaradasa defended the thesis that the Haridasa tradition stemmed from the 
school of Nimbarka, while the Gosvamis claimed an affiliation with Visnusvamin’s school. 
A schism occurred between these two subdivisions in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, after which Sadhus lived secluded in monasteries, a disposition which continued till 
the end of the nineteenth century. Apart from Sadhus and Gosvamis, the Haridasa tradition 
has a following of lay people who receive varied types of initiation with different mantras 
from a preceptor of either of the two groups (Haynes 1974; Rosenstein 1997). 
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Sanskritizing Traditions from the Late Fifteenth Century 


The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which saw the growth of the traditions of NIA expression 
also witnessed the rise of two Sanskritizing Vaisnava traditions, those of Vallabha and Cait- 
anya, both closely associated with a devotion to images perceived as the very form (svariipa) 
of Krsna and with the mythology of Krsna’s life as described in the Bhagavatapurana. These 
two teachers (who lived around the same time) or their immediate disciples, identified several 
places in the Braj region as Gokula and as sacred sites of Vrindavan which mythology asso- 
ciates with Krsna’s life. The Vallabha tradition, from the time of Vitthalanatha, glorified the 
role of Radha, Krsna’s favorite cowherd girl (gopi), and Caitanya tradition (and connected 
traditions) stressed the worship of the divine couple (yugala) which they formed (Barz 1992, 
90-91). This mode of worship was not new but received a great impetus during the sixteenth 
century in traditions of NIA expression (like the Haridasa tradition) as well. This was also 
associated with the revival of the Nimbarka tradition (Clémentin-Ojha 1990, 351-375). 
Both Vallabha’s and Caitanya’s traditions, like that of Madhva, gave great importance to the 
Bhagavatapurana. They held devotion superior to knowledge and built religious doctrines 
rather than scholastic philosophies on the lines of the Vaisnava schools of Vedanta of the 
tenth to thirteenth centuries. The importance which the Vaisnava school of Vedanta gave 
to devotion which could be practiced by all, irrespective of their social status, did not affect 
their social conservatism. By contrast, Vallabha’s and Caitanya’s traditions which held the 
same position with regard to access to devotion had to envisage integrating backward classes, 
women, and other converts in a congregation of devotees which implied social promiscuity. 
Vallabha’s tradition, called Vallabhasampradaya, consists of a doctrine, the Suddhadvaita 
(“Nondualism of the pure,” that is, of Sri Krsna-Parabrahman), and a religious path guided 
by it, the Pustimarga. According to hagiography, Vallabha was born in 1479 in a family of 
Telugu Brahmins in a village on the Godavari river. He passed his childhood in Varanasi, 
studied Vedas, Sastras, and Puranas and spent 19 years debating with scholars and spreading 
his doctrine during pilgrimage tours. In 1493-1494 he is said to have identified at Krsna’s 
command, an image on the Govardhana Hill in Braj as Srigovardhananathaji, the very form 
(svariipa) of Srikrsna whose worship became an important feature of his tradition. This image 
was later moved to Nathadvara in Rajasthan and is now known as Srinathaji. In 1494 again, 
according to Vallabha himself, Srikrsna revealed to him the brahmasambandha (direct relation 
with the Brahman who is Srikrsna). This initiation is said to remove the impurities (dosas) of 
the soul, who then proceeds to worship Srikrsna by dedicating all actions and possessions to 
him. According to hagiography, Vallabha, who was celibate, married in around 1502 under 
the order of the image of Vitthala of Pandharpur. His tradition does not consist of ascetics 
and all preceptors and laymen are householders. In 1531 Vallabha became a renouncer and 
retired to Varanasi where he died (Barz 1992, 16-55). 

Eighty-four Sanskrit works are ascribed to Vallabha, among which Subodhini and 
Anubhasya commentaries on the Bhagavatapurana and Brahmasitras, the Tattvarthadipa, 
based on the Bhagavatapurana, the SodaSagrantha, 16 tracts which discuss dedication to 
God and the three obstacles to it, are considered as important. According to Vallabha, sen- 
tient beings and insentient world are the real manifestations of Srikrsna-Parabrahman. Sen- 
tient beings are nondifferent from Srikrsna in nature but do not realize it due to ignorance 
(avidya) imparted to them by Srikrsna himself. Their release (uddhdra) too is bestowed by 
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the god himself through his grace (anugraha) and out of his own free will (iccha). Srikrsna 
appears in different incomplete divine “descents” (avatdras) in sport (Jila@) and out of com- 
passion for his devotees but his only complete avatdra is that of Srikrsna who lived in Braj 
and whose deeds are described in the Bhagavatapurana. The institutional and doctrinal con- 
nections which hagiography ascribes between his tradition and that of Visnusvamin remain 
uncertain (Barz 1992, 45). 

Vallabha’s elder son Gopinatha, and later his younger son Vitthalanatha, succeeded him 
at the head of the organization. Vitthalanatha (died in 1586) received several grants from 
Emperor Akbar, one of which was used to found a new village at Gokula near Mathura, 
where he settled with his family and his followers. He delegated the guidance of the Vallabha 
tradition among his seven sons, each of them in charge of one or several divine images of 
temples in different places in the present Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Gujarat states. These 
charges were transmitted to further generations through the eldest male descendants of 
Vitthalanatha’s sons. Vallabha and Vitthalanatha initiated Muslims, women, and untouch- 
ables (Barz 1992, 47). 

The Vallabha tradition produced a vast literature in Sanskrit (Dasgupta 1975, 373- 
381) and also developed a devotional literature of high quality in Braj bhasa. Four disci- 
ples of Vallabha, Stiradasa (1483-1563, the author of the Stirasagara), Kumbhanadasa, 
Paramanandadasa, and Krsnadasa, and four disciples of Vitthalanatha who wrote and sang 
the glory of the image of Srigovardhananathaji, are known as the astachdpa. Their songs 
(kirtanas) form part of the disinterested service rendered to the god, called sevd. Seva consists 
of collective praise of the god before his image, donation of wealth to the temples of the tra- 
dition, and finally constant contemplation of Srikrsna. This form of worship is characteristic 
of Vallabha’s Pustimarga, built around the notion of Srikrsna’s grace. It is to be distinguished 
from the maryddadmarga, considered as inferior, which is the conventional mode of worship 
such as puja and observance of scriptural injunctions. In Pustimarga, where external and 
mundane actions represent divine events, meditation on and physical enactment of Krsna’s 
games (lilas) played an important role from the time of these poets (Barz 1992, 46 sqq., 
52,97-104). 

Visvambharamisra, the future Caitanya, was probably a younger contemporary of Val- 
labha, but his exact dates (usually said to be 1486-1533) remain uncertain. Sanskrit and 
Bengali hagiographies written soon after Caitanya’s death provide a detailed though often 
unreliable picture of his life. It is said that Visvambharamisra, born in a Vaisnava Brahmin 
family of Navadvipa (Nadia) in Bengal, grew up in a milieu in which Kamalaksa Bhattacarya 
(also named Advaitacarya) was influential. Kamalaksa Bhattacarya was the disciple of 
Madhavendra Puri who seems to have taught a Sankarite nondualism combined with devo- 
tion. Visvambharamisra had a traditional sastric education and was a householder who 
remarried on the death of his first wife. At the age of 22 he is said to have received in Gaya 
an initiation with Krsnamantra from Isvara Puri (perhaps another disciple of Madhavendra 
Puri), which debuted his mystical life. On his return to Navadvipa, he organized the 
collective singing of kirtanas with music and ecstatic dancing. Singing processions in the city 
(nagarakirtana) were also organized with the agreement of the local Mohammedan authority. 
Possibly in 1510, Visvambharamisra was initiated into renunciation by Kesava Bharati (per- 
haps an Advaitin renouncer, De 1961, 20) and received his name Srikrsnacaitanya, abbre- 
viated to Caitanya. After many years of pilgrimage he settled in Puri, but continued to visit 
holy places, especially Vrindavan where he is said to have identified certain sites as places 
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connected with Krsna’s life. Caitanya is said to have spent the rest of his life in ecstasy and in 
the worship of Jagannatha, the image of the main temple of Puri (De 1961, 17, 20, 30-32, 
67-110; Hardy 1974, 37-40). 

Caitanya’s affiliation with the Madhva tradition is a late construction. His followers came 
to be known as Gaudiyavaisnavas, that is, Vaisnavas from the Gauda region (situated in pre- 
sent South Bengal). After his death an important group gathered around Nityananda, an 
early companion of Caitanya (and perhaps previously an Avadhita ascetic), who remained 
in Navadvipa. Nityananda seems to have accepted members of all social classes more easily 
than Caitanya, who allowed equal access to worship and to the role of preceptor but held 
a rather conservative view with regard to social rules. He became a householder and had 
two wives. Another group formed in Vrindavan around six of Caitanya’s disciples, called 
Gosvamins. Apart from these two main branches other smaller groups arose around several 
personalities and sometimes against certain teachers (De 1961, 13-15, 77-78, 107-109, 
111 sqq., 84 n. 2; Majumdar 1969, 260-269). 

Caitanya did not write any work except perhaps the Siksastaka, a collection of eight verses 
describing his intense joy of devotion to Krsna (De 1961, 113). The Six Gosvamins composed 
the basic scriptures of the tradition. Sanatana and Rupa, two brothers, and their nephew Jiva, 
the most prolific of the three, are the authors of main literary as well as ritual and theological 
works. According to them Bhagavant, that is, Srikrsna, is the ultimate reality who possesses 
infinite powers and creates the universe which is real and ever dependent on him. He has 
an undifferentiated aspect (Brahman) in which his powers lay in a latent form and another 
aspect in which he is the inner controller of all creation (Paramatman). The individual soul 
(jiva) is neither different from Bhagavant (it forms a part of him) nor nondifferent from him 
(it retains its individuality in release which can be obtained either during his lifetime or after 
death). Devotion to Krsna is the sole means of release. This devotion (bhava) which is ever- 
present in all beings is aroused by practice (sddhana) which comprises ragdnugd (spontaneous 
attachment to God) and vaidhi (practice of the injunctions of the Scriptures). Constant prac- 
tice of devotion in all its aspects or the grace of Krsna lead the soul to the experience of divine 
love (preman). An essential feature of the doctrine is the explication of devotion through the 
notion of aesthetical emotion (rasa) and its utilization of the terminology of Sanskrit poetics 
(De 1961, 166-244). The other three Gosvamins are Raghunatha Bhatta, Raghunathadasa, 
and Gopala Bhatta. No work of Raghunatha Bhatta is extant. Raghunathadasa composed 
devotional hymns imbued with mysticism expressed in an erotic fashion and centered on the 
worship of the couple Radha-Krsna. The well-known Haribhaktivilasa is attributed (though 
with some uncertainty) to Gopala Bhatta Joshi 1959). It codifies the behavioral and ritual 
rules of the Caitanya tradition, is influenced by Puranic, Paficaratra, and Tantric texts. Its 
prescriptions include the possibility of also initiating Candalas, but with Tantric mantras 
(De 1961, 454). Besides doctrinal and ritual texts, the Caitanya tradition produced a large 
quantity of Sanskrit poems, dramas, and biographical works. Its early literature also com- 
prised devotional songs in Bengali. Caitanya directly or indirectly inspired a number of tradi- 
tions, the most important being the Radhavallabhis and the Sahajiyas. 

Little is known about Hitaharivam$Sa (1502-1552) and the tradition of the Radhavallabhis 
(mentioned in Nabhadasa’s Bhaktamala) which claims him as its founder. Hagiography 
describes him as born in a rich family near Mathura. He is said to have settled in Vrindavan at 
the age of 32 where he founded the Radhavallabha tradition. The Radhasudhanidhi in San- 
skrit and two Hindi works are attributed to him. On his death, his son Krsnadisa (probably 
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born in 1531) became the head of the organization. He constructed a temple for the image 
of Radhavallabha which had been discovered by Hitaharivamsa, and the worship of this 
image formed one of the features of this tradition. This temple was destroyed by Aurangzeb 
(Shukla 1971, 21-22). Works attributed to Krsnadasa reveal a strong influence of the Cai- 
tanya tradition, especially of Ripa Gosvamin. They consist of a Padavali in Braj bhasa and 
13 Sanskrit texts, several of which were commented upon in Braj bhasa by later authors. 
His Karnananda, a poem on the sports of Radha and Krsna, with his own commentary is 
his main work (Shukla 1971, 22-23, 68-91). The works of Hitaharivamsa and Krsnadasa 
show no interest in religious practices or philosophical discussions. Their main theme is the 
constant and eternal union of Radha and Krsna. The contemplation of this union by the 
individual soul who is said to be the female friend (sakhi) of Radha, gives rise to an emotion 
of joy (hita) which forms the aim of devotion to Radha and Krsna and is considered as release 
(Shukla 1971, 24 sqq.). The Sakhibhava group, where men dressed and behaved like Radha’s 
female friends, may have been a branch of the Radhavallabha tradition (Renou 1985a, 647). 

The links of the Bengali Vaisnava Sahajiya (from sahaja, “innate,” “natural”) tradition with 
the Buddhist Sahajiya tradition (which flourished in Bengal at least three centuries before Cai- 
tanya) are uncertain. Though modern scholarship does not rule out a Sahajiya influence on 
Caitanya himself (through his direct disciples Ramananda Raya, Nityananda, and Jahnavi, 
Nityananda’s wife, who are said to have been Sahajiyas) (Dimock 1966, 46—55), it seems 
more probable that the Caitanya tradition influenced Sahajiyas. Sahajiya followers had no 
regard for Vedic texts, but accepted texts written by Vaisnava authors (Dimock 1966, 185- 
186). The Vaisnava Sahajiya tradition produced a vast amount of literature often kept secret 
by its followers (M. M. Bose 1930, 261-302). It contains a great number of lyric songs, the 
date of which modern scholarship has not yet fixed. Its Tantras (of which 79 titles are known) 
were written in Bengali, in an obscure and coded language (sandha-bhdsa), between the early 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries (Dimock 1966, 38, 124; Goudriaan and Gupta 1981, 
177, 201). They adopted the Caitanya theology besides their own views. Sahajiyas considered 
Caitanya as the teacher of their doctrine and believed he was incarnated as both Radha and 
Krsna in a single body. Besides the conventional mode of devotion, they prescribed mystic 
worship in order to realize the divine presence of Radha and Krsna and their union in one’s 
own self (Dimock 1966, 228). Their mystical physiology, influenced by Tantric traditions, 
insisted on the role of chastity and the control of rasa (semen) (Dimock 1966, 157) in a 
spiritual progress which is said to be divided into three stages. During the first stage the adept 
learns certain mantras from an initiating preceptor and conducts such practices as the repe- 
tition of Krsna’s names. The second stage involves ritualized copulation with meditation on 
the divine couple. In the third stage the adept, transcending all physical desires, experiences 
the eternal divine union of Radha and Krsna which is pure bliss (M. M. Bose 1930, passim; 
Dimock 1966, 124-248). Though it had no consideration for orthodox social conceptions 
and believed in the personal evaluation of moral principles, the Sahajiya tradition with its eso- 
teric rituals conducted in secrecy did not enter into conflict with society (Dimock 1966, 105, 
121). The Sahajiya tradition is said to no longer exist, but the possibility of its continuation in 
contemporary India is evoked (Dimock 1966, 249). 

Other minor movements inspired by the Caitanya tradition remain less well known due to 
a lack of documentation. Kartabhajas recognized Kartababa (end of the eighteenth century) 
of Navadvipa and his descendants as their only deity. The Spastadayakas, followers of 
Raparama Kabiraja, lived in celibacy in monasteries which gathered men and women (Renou 
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1985a, 646-647). A group of Vaisnavas of Orissa, called the paficasakhas, “the five friends,” 
who worshipped the formless Krsna, are also said to have been followers of Caitanya (Majum- 
dar 1969, 240; Mukherjee 1978, 313-314). 

Except Vallabha’s, Caitanya’s, and related traditions, mention must also be made of 
Sankaradeva (1449-1548). The tradition which claims him as its founder was independent 
from the Caitanya tradition though seventeenth-century hagiography mentions a meeting of 
both the religious leaders. It remained confined mostly to Assam. Twenty-seven works, writ- 
ten in Sanskrit and Assamese, are attributed to Sankaradeva. Among them six plays (called 
ndtas, ndtakas, and yatrds) still extant show that the extensive use of dramatic performances 
was from the beginning a main feature of his tradition. His teachings were based on devotion 
as explained in the Bhagavatapurana. He and his first disciple, Madhava, a main propagandist 
of the tradition, were kdyasthas. Saikaradeva’s granddaughters and great-granddaughters 
played an important role in the creation of its monasteries, called sattras, where monks and 
married devotees lived in separate quarters. Soon after Sankaradeva’s death the tradition sub- 
divided into several currents; the four main ones are usually counted Brahma-, Nika-, Purusa-, 
and Kala-samhatis. The ceremony of conversion to this tradition is called Sarana. The main 
object of worship is a book (normally the Bhagavatapurana) while the use of images is not 
strictly forbidden. Objects used by the gurus of the tradition are also worshipped (Neog 1965). 


Late Vaisnava Tantras 


Apart from Paficaratra texts, several Tantric works were of special importance for the dif- 
ferent Vaisnava traditions. The Ramananda tradition favored the use of several texts, like 
an Agastyasamhita (different from the Paficaratra text of the same title and probably 
from the twelfth century) for their worship of Rama. The sixteenth-century Caitanya texts 
quote the Gautamiyatantra as their authority. Later tantras like the Isanasamhita and the 
Urdhvamnayasamhita either mention Gauranga, that is, Caitanya, or promote him as the 
main object of worship (Goudriaan and Gupta 1981, 105 sqq.). Several ritual Tantric texts, 
tentatively called “Kali-Visnu Tantras,” like the Kalivilasatantra, the Utpattitantra, the 
Kamadhenutantra, tried integrating Vaisnavism into Saktism by claiming Krsna to be a son 
of Kali. They seem to be associated with the Vaisnava revival which arose in northeastern 
India from the sixteenth century onwards (Goudriaan and Gupta 1981, 82-84). 


Late Modern and Contemporary Vaisnava Traditions and Groups 


New Vaisnava movements developed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.The 
Svaminarayana tradition (nineteenth century) from Gujarat promoted both social and 
religious reforms. It remains today very active in these two respects (Williams 2001; Colas 
2015:184). Learned members of this tradition like Sadhu Bhadresadasa uphold its status as 
a Vedantic school named Aksarapurusottamadarsana through scholarly works like commen- 
taries on Brahmasitras. The Assamese reformist movements that arose in the 1930s, like the 
Haridhaniyas (or Nam Kirtaniyas), the Mahakiyas, etc., may also be mentioned in this con- 
text (Cantlie 1985). At the end of the nineteenth century, Bengal saw a revival of Vaisnavism 
inspired by the Caitanya devotional current. While reformist movements like Brahmo Samaj 
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and Arya Samaj scorned this tradition, several historical personalities illustrate the opposite 
tendency. For instance, Bijoy Krishna Goswami (born in 1841), previously an ardent and 
influential missionary of the Brahmo Samj, left it in 1889 and became a follower of Cait- 
anya. He had several disciples like Bipincandra Pal whom he initiated, but did not found any 
organized movement (Lipski 1971; Jones 1989, 39-41). By contrast, Kedarnath Datt (1838- 
1914) founded a branch of the Caitanya tradition, the International Society for Krsna Con- 
sciousness, which spread outside India and is popularly known as Hare Krsna movement. 
Serving as a magistrate in the British Government, in 1868 he discovered the Caitanya tra- 
dition into which he had been born and subsequently wrote and edited around a hundred 
books on the subject. He took the Vaisnava Samnyasin Jagannatha Dasa Babaji as his master 
and received the name of Bhaktivinoda Thakura from the Gaudiya Gosvamis in 1887. In 
the same year he established a printing press in Calcutta to help circulate Vaisnava texts. He 
was initiated as a renunciate in 1908. His son Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati succeeded him at 
his death in 1914. He re-established the use of the sacred thread in the tradition (which his 
father had abolished) as a symbol of “real brahminhood” for every initiate irrespective of his 
caste or origin. A. C. Bhaktivedantasvami, who succeeded Bhaktisiddhanta in 1937, aimed 
at spreading the message of Caitanya among English-speaking people and undertook a trans- 
lation of the Bhagavatapurana. Having become a renouncer in 1959, he visited New York in 
1965 at the age of 70 and died in 1977 (Hopkins 1984, passim). 


Conclusion 


Vaisnava traditions did not develop in themselves and by themselves. They were under constant 
pressure from political and socioeconomic powers which considerably influenced them as pro- 
tectors, as in the case of the early Bhagavata tradition, but sometimes also as controllers. For 
instance, the fortunes of rival south Indian Vaisnava tendencies may have varied according to 
the support of Vijayanagar kings (Appadurai 1977). Another illustration is the political instru- 
mentalization of the notion of catuhsampraddya (“fourfold tradition” of Vaisnavism which refers 
to the traditions of Ramanuja, Visnusvamin, Nimbarka, and Madhva) by the rulers of Rajasthan 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Clémentin-Ojha 1999), 

The perception of Vaisnavism as a single religion with an homogenous development can only 
be an ideal view. The notion of Vaisnavism partly corroborated by comparatively late Indian 
doxographies and adopted by modern scholarship, corresponds in fact to the aggregation of a 
multitude of varied traditions. The above overview shows the successive rise of Vaisnava tra- 
ditions (and sometimes, their reappearance in another form) and their multiple aspects. This 
is because these traditions had to cater for a variety of human needs in terms of devotion, rit- 
uals, doctrine, and these furthermore towards a chosen divine aspect. Again, our comprehen- 
sion of Vaisnavism according to its successive tendencies depends on extant historical evidence 
which project to forefront merely fragmented and crystallized images of Vaisnava traditions. 
This should not hide the fact that such trends as asceticism, devotion, image worship probably 
coexisted at the same time in Vaisnavism, though the texts do not give them equal importance. 

Only critical research can disentangle a historical perspective from textual views. A com- 
prehensive study of the multifarious and often biased descriptions and classifications of 
Vaisnava traditions in Vaisnava Sanskrit and vernacular texts, as well as a complete histor- 
ical study of such vital themes as the notion of guru or of initiation in the different Vaisnava 
traditions, are required. A methodical evaluation of the influence of these traditions on each 
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other and on other traditions, as well as that of the non-Vaisnava traditions on Vaisnava 
traditions, would help to locate them more precisely in Indian religions. More or less insti- 
tutionalized traditions form only a part of religious culture. These structures which we tried 
to circumscribe are, so to say, superficial. Larger socioreligious realities in fact nourish them: 
patrons and devotees form the core of historical Vaisnavism. This continuously changing 
social substance facilitated influences and conversions and partly explains the growth and 
decay of these traditions. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Hinduism and the Goddess 


Sakta Traditions 


Bjarne Wernicke-Olesen 


Introduction 


Hinduism cannot be understood without the Indian great goddess and the goddess-oriented 
Sakta traditions. Worship of the great goddess in her many forms — from mild and benign 
(saumya) to wild and horrific (ugra) — pervades Hinduism at all levels, from village deities to 
high-caste pan-Hindu goddesses to esoteric, tantric goddesses. Indeed, the study of goddesses 
in South Asia is not so much a study of one aspect of Hinduism as it is a study of Hinduism 
itself, since all Hindus worship goddesses in one form or the other (Kinsley 1986, 4). How- 
ever, there is also a sense in which the goddess traditions of South Asia may be seen as an 
expression of a particular Sakta imaginaire and ritual practice that is distinctive and sets them 
apart from other religious traditions. Thus, the great Goddess Devi and her network of Sakta 
traditions in South Asia have been subsumed under the broad category of “Saktism,” that 
is, tantric and non-tantric traditions focusing on a goddess or a group of goddesses with a 
tendency to elevate and identify one goddess as Sakti (“power, force”) with ultimate reality 
(Payne 1933, 3; Glasenapp 1980 [1936], 388; Goudriaan and Gupta 1981, 7; Bhattacha- 
ryya 1996 [1974], 96; Wernicke-Olesen 2015). Like other major gods or “High Gods” of 
Hinduism such as Visnu and Siva (but not Brahma), the independent goddess Devi in her 
gentle and fierce forms encompasses all the cosmological functions of creation, preserva- 
tion and dissolution as it has been expressed in the eighth century Devimahdatmya or “Glo- 
rification of the Goddess” (DM 1.56—59). Devi is therefore considered a high Goddess and 
Saktism is often regarded as one of the major theistic branches of Hinduism next to Saivism 
and Vaisnavism (Biardeau 1999; Coburn 2001). 
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However, Saktism is less easy to define than the other major Hindu traditions and it can 
be surprisingly difficult to discern Saktism from Saivism in its tantric forms. According to 
some scholars, Saktism is first and foremost an esoteric development within medieval tantric 
Saivism, a Saiva-Sakta subsect, or a form of “feminised Saivism,” sometimes also referred 
to as “Hindu Tantrism par excellence,” while some would even reject the term “Saktism” 
altogether. To this we may add a point of contention with regard to its origins in either the 
Indus Valley civilization, Vedic religion or perhaps in an independent “proto-Sakta” tradition, 
which was gradually incorporated into Saiva and Buddhist practice (Samuel 2008, 255f.). 
Indeed, paraphrasing Edward Conze (1980, 15), goddess traditions in South Asia did not 
evolve “for the benefit of historians.” 

Apart from Hinduism, the Sakta traditions and the concept of the great Goddess Devi have 
also had a profound influence on other South Asian traditions, notably tantric Buddhism 
or Vajrayana, in some cases to an extent that would allow for the term “Sakta Buddhism” 
(e.g. Shaw 1994, 33), although the term has been rejected by others (Isaacson 2011). As 
pointed out by Alexis Sanderson, Buddhism from the eighth century onwards was completely 
transformed along the same lines as the Sakta developments which we see in Saivism (Sand- 
erson 1988, 1995a, 2009). Furthermore, Vaisnavism, Jainism, and Sufism in South Asia 
have been influenced by Sakta traditions, although to a lesser extent (Flood 2006b; Hatley 
2007; Sanderson 2009). Indeed, the whole Indo-Asian region may be considered the sphere 
of Sakta and tantric cultural influence. Finally, some of the most popular forms of kundalint- 
and hathayoga, New Age goddess worship and so-called “tantric sex” practiced in modern, 
westernized contexts are rooted in medieval Indian Sakta traditions, although it should be 
noted that they often differ significantly from their original South Asian forms (White 2003; 
Urban 2009; Mallinson 2016; Wernicke-Olesen and Einarsen 2018). 

Nevertheless, these often very complex, challenging and surprisingly influential forms 
of religion have only recently begun to draw broader scholarly attention and much source 
material remains unknown and unstudied (Brooks 1990, ix; Goodall and Isaacson 2011). 
Drawing the boundaries around what we mean by Saktism, critically editing and translating 
primary sources from its formative phase, and the historical disentanglement of the Sakta 
traditions and the ways in which they interacted with other traditions therefore remain some 
of the primary tasks for research in this field. From the perspective of the study of religions 
these complex forms of religion may be said to provide a test case for our understanding of 
Hinduism as they continue to raise important theoretical and methodological questions with 
regard to the study of religious traditions in South Asia as well as to the more general and 
comparative study of religion. 

Although Saktism as presented here has had a long and influential history in South Asia 
and many of its forms are now part and parcel of a global religious history, this presentation 
will limit itself to what might be considered the classical formative phase of the Sakta tradi- 
tions. This phase spans the centuries from the culmination of Brahmanic-Sanskritic Saktism 
around the eighth century ce with the puranic Devimahdtmya till the culmination of tantric 
Saktism and the Kulamarga around the thirteenth century cz. The classical formative phase 
of Saktism thus coincides with Alexis Sanderson’s (2009) periodization of Saivism and the 
tantric traditions into a “Saiva Age” in the early medieval period (c. fifth century to thirteenth 
century ce). The approach taken here is therefore not that of explanation as the location of a 
cause or the search for “roots,” but rather explanation in the sense of understanding based 
on some of the most influential and prototypical forms of this tradition. The focus of the 
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presentation is therefore justified by the fact that important doctrinal foundations and prac- 
tices were established during this phase and later Sakta traditions are rooted in these classical 
forms of Saktism. 


The Notions of Saktism and Tantrism 


A central question for the research in Saktism and Sakta traditions is the clarification of the 
distinction between Saiva and Sakta traditions as well as the relationship between the terms 
“Saktism” and “Tantrism.” An attempt to address this question will have to take the conceptual 
history into account, which is intimately linked to the history of research in the field. Thus, 
it was the second Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, Sir Monier Monier-Williams (1819- 
1899), who coined the terms “Saktism” and “Tantrism” in his work on Hinduism in 1877: 


The Tantras, and [...] the system they inculcate, which for convenience may be called Tantrism 
or, from the Saktas who follow it, Saktism [...] Indeed, Tantrism, or Saktism, is Hinduism arrived 
at its last and worst stage of medieval development. (Monier-Williams 1877, 122-123) 


Monier-Williams used his neologisms as synonyms, which is also indicated in the entry 
for “Sakta” in his influential Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1899, 1062). However, from 
the beginning of the twentieth century onwards scholars have argued that Tantrism and 
Saktism should not be considered synonyms, but rather “two intersecting but not coin- 
ciding circles” (Payne 1933, 72) or even “von Haus aus verschiedene Dinge” (Glasenapp 
1980 [1936], 393). Later scholars of tantric and puranic studies have either confirmed 
this distinction between Saktism and Tantrism (e.g. Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan 1979, 6; 
Coburn 1991, 125) or viewed them as “coinciding circles” (e.g. Padoux 1998a, 346; Sand- 
erson 1988). Not surprisingly, these differing conceptual models of Saktism and its rela- 
tion to the tantric traditions have resulted in very different writings of the history of Indian 
religions as is reflected in Handbooks, Companions, Introductions and online resources 
to Hinduism. Thus, the question concerning the independent status of tantric Saktism 
directly relates to the question, whether there are two or three major Hindu traditions or 
network of traditions to be found within the category of Hinduism apart from mainstream 
Smarta Brahmanism. In contrast, “Tantrism” has come to be considered a form of reli- 
gious activity shared by all traditions (including Jainism and Buddhism) rather than being 
a major Hindu tradition in itself (Padoux 1987, 274). As pointed out by André Padoux: 


The difficulty in defining the relationship between Tantrism and Saktism is in fact due largely 
to the imprecision of these two notions which we inherited from a time when the Tantric texts 
were as yet little known and when we had not yet realized the extent of the Tantric phenomenon. 
Further knowledge and the resulting fuller grasp of the two notions of Tantrism and Saktism will 
help clear the confusion. It may even make the problem disappear. (Padoux 1981, 347) 


Due to its conflation with the notion of “Tantrism” from the very outset, the study of Saktism 
has shared the same fate of becoming a somewhat neglected research area unworthy of 
serious attention, or, in the words of Douglas R. Brooks, “an unwanted stepchild in the 
family of Hindu studies” (Brooks 1990, 209). Saktism even came to be identified with 
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Hindu Tantrism par excellence (Goudriaan 1979, 11) and, rather than referring to goddess 
worship, it came to denote “hardcore tantra” (White 2003, 13), i.e. sexualised ritual and the 
extreme “left-hand” (vamacara) tantric practices defined by their use of forbidden substances 
(pafvicamakara), including meat (ma@msa), alcohol (madhu), and bodily fluids (dravya) produced 
during sexual intercourse (maithuna). However, with the counterculture of the 1960s and 
1970s and the revival of the Romantic fascination with Eastern religions, the infamous 
transgressive practices and exotic, material culture associated with Tantra and Saktism came 
to be viewed in a more positive light and sometimes as the very essence and attraction of the 
subject matter (Rawson 1973; Urban 2009; Liitt 1998). Along with a dramatic increase in 
popular interest and literature, a new generation of European textual scholars emerged, who 
subsequently pioneered the field of tantric studies through philology and manuscript studies, 
especially over the last three or four decades (Padoux 1998; Hatley 2010). 

Although there have been important general works on Tantrism and Saktism (e.g. 
Payne 1933; Goudriaan and Gupta 1981; Sanderson 1988; Bhattacharyya 1996 [1974]; 
Padoux 2010 — for an overview of Sakta scholarship see Erndl 2007, 142-143), it is with 
the more recent work of Alexis Sanderson and his mapping of the tantric traditions, that 
our knowledge has significantly improved. In his groundbreaking article on the “Saiva Age” 
(Sanderson 2009) and in a keynote address at the Sakta Traditions conference in Oxford in 
2011, Alexis Sanderson has suggested a new distinction between the tantric paths of the 
Saiva Mantramarga and the Sakta Kulamarga, the latter originating in a very archaic and 
independent Sakta tradition of skull-carrying Kapalika ascetics coming in from the side 
and preserving its own ritual system within the Mantramarga in spite of various attempts 
at reformation and assimilation (Wernicke-Olesen 2016, 5). This implies, amongst other 
things, a break away from previous notions of a common liturgical Saiva system for the 
Mantramarga in all its versions (both saiddhantika and non-saiddhdntika). Indeed, we are 
now able to meaningfully distinguish between tantric Saivism (Mantramarga) and tantric 
Saktism (Kulamarga), at least on a ritual level (Sanderson 2012, 2020a). Although much 
work remains to be done, this chapter is written from the perspective that we now know 
enough about tantric Sakta traditions — as well as Brahmanic-Sanskritic and popular Sakta 
traditions — to make some general claims about them, including the conceptual modeling of 
“Saktism” itself (Wernicke-Olesen 2020b). 


The Term Sakta 


An important question is therefore to what extent the term “Sakta tradition” translates 
any indigenous term of phrase. Turning to the conceptual history of the term “Sakta” 
in a South Asian context, we may agree with David White that it is a “relatively late 
technical term applied to those cults, scriptures, or persons associated with the worship 
of the Goddess as Sakti: prior to the eleventh century, the operative term for the same was 
simply ‘Kula’ or ‘Kaula’” (White 2003, 6, referring to Dyczkowski 2001, 2, note 2). Hence, 
the terms “kula” and “kaula” would refer to someone following the Kulamarga or “Path 
of the Family [of goddesses]” being a network of Sakta tantric traditions with their own 
characteristic practices and imaginaire (Brunner et al. 2004, 12-122, 142; Sanderson 
2009, 49). The term Kaula itself can be traced back to the eighth century cr (Sanderson 
2006, 149). 
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In a “universal” (sarvasamdanya-) tantra like the Netratantra dating from around 700-850 
ce (Sanderson 2004, 242), we find our perhaps earliest surviving references to Kula practices 
as well as references to the worldview of the Kula tradition (kulamnayadarsana, NT 10.1). At 
the same time, the Netratantra classifies the Sakta Kula tradition within the Saiva Bhairava 
current and is therefore illustrative of the highly complex situation of religious inclusivism 
in medieval India (Hacker 1983). What is at play here may be viewed as certain modes of 
what has been termed an “identificatory habitus” by Axel Michaels (2004), that is, we find 
inclusivist and hierarchical identifications with the ideas, practices, and revelations of other 
related traditions, which are then incorporated into the tradition in question and often at a 
lower level. As pointed out by Gavin Flood, it was the guru-disciple nature of these initiatory 
traditions which restricted and ensured the transmission of teachings, while at the same time 
leaving the boundaries porous enough to allow the influence and even inclusion of other 
related traditions (Flood 2005, 203). In the case of the Netratantra, it 


overrides the distinctions between the various branches of the Mantramarga |...| and that bet- 
ween the Mantramarga and the Kulamarga by propagating a form of worship for use by royal 
officiants that can be inflected as required to take on the character of any of these divisions and 
indeed of others outside Saivism. (Sanderson 2014, 30) 


However, although the distinction between Saiva and Sakta tantras is not always clear (i.e. 
the text may be nominally Saiva, while the main focus of worship is a goddess), we never- 
theless find that the Saktas figure as a distinct group from an early time onwards. As Mark 
Dyczkowski (1988, 142, note 49) has noted, this was the case in the ninth century, when 
the Kashmirian Saiva scholar Somananda wrote the Sivadrsti and the Saiva Siddhantin 
Narayanabhatta wrote his commentary on the Mrgendragama'. We also find this to be the 
case in several pre-9th century tantric texts such as the Kalikulakramasadbhava (3.11-13) 
and the Urmikaularnava (f. 10v7)?. Ramapala (active c. looo CE) refers to texts as specifi- 
cally Sakta (Sakteya) and Abhinavagupta (c. 950-1016 CE) refers to the Saktas as a distinct 
group in his Tantraloka (35.2 7ab)?. The tenth-century Kubjikamatatantra 6.35 speaks of the 
Kaula Sakta system as an independent tradition (sampraddya)* and it seems the term Sakta 
came to be used increasingly in the following centuries to distinguish between Saktas and 
other groups, but primarily as a tradition-external term used by non-Saktas about Saktas. 
Indeed, we continue to discover tantric textual references, where Saktas figure as a distinct 
group, including the mentioning of Sakta initiation (diks@) in the Tarabhaktisudharnava (lines 
858-864) and Sakta worship (puja) in the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati (8.24b, 8.28, 8.55), 
while the post-1 1th century Rudraydmalatantra (4.74) refers to Saktas, Saivas, and Vaisnavas 
as different social classes (varna)°. 

However, we also find references to a characteristic religious strategy of Sakta tradi- 
tions, that is, to infiltrate other traditions as a kind of meta-discourse and present itself 
as the essence or esoteric heart of that tradition. As it is expressed in the tenth-century 
Tantrdloka: 


The Kula resides within the [Saiva] scriptures like the scent in a flower, the oil in a sesame seed, 
the soul in the body, or the nectar of life in water. (TA 35.34, tr. Sanderson 2005, 107) 
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In later texts, the term Sakta is adopted as a term of self-designation by the Kaulas, e.g. in 
the Yonitantra’s famous formulation of the Kaula religious strategy of going incognito in the 
public sphere: 


[4.20] Privately a Sakta, outwardly a Saiva, among people a Vaisnava; bearing various outward 
appearances, the followers of the Kula-system [i.e. the Kaulas] spread over the earth.(Schoterman 
1980, 16, 58)° 


We therefore have evidence from indigenous conceptual history that would seem to justify 
the use of the term Sakta in its broadly accepted sense as both an insider and outsider term 
denoting independent goddess traditions in tantric Hinduism, indeed contrasting them with 
the traditions of Siva and Visnu. 


Saktism as a Major Hindu Tradition 


What emerges is a picture of two rivers, Saivism and Saktism, meeting in the second half of 
the first millennium cz and resulting in an “inextricable network of overlapping tantric tradi- 
tions” (Goudriaan in Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan 1979, 40). Distinguishing between tra- 
ditions becomes more a question of emphasis than of consistent principles of classification 
(Sanderson 2020a). In other words, speaking of Sakta traditions as a matter of emphasis 
implies looking for the semantic centers and prototypical examples (allowing us to speak of 
degrees of prototypicality) in a complex network or family resemblance structure of medi- 
eval esoteric traditions. Broadly speaking, we find that Devi or Sakti could be worshipped 
within the Mantramarga of Tantric Saivism as more or less subordinate to Siva, while Siva 
could be worshipped within the Kulamarga of tantric Saktism as more or less subordinate 
to a female deity.’ Several definitions have pointed to this relation between Siva and Sakti as 
an integral part of Saktism adding that “inseparably connected with her is an inactive male 
partner as whose power of action and movement the Sakti function” (Goudriaan 1979, 6; 
Gonda 1963, 40; Padoux 1964, 42; Glasenapp 1980 [1936], 125). However, this is rarely 
the case in Puranic and popular Saktism and at village level, where the male counterpart is 
often completely absent. 

Therefore, while the term Sakta may justifiably be used in a restrictive sense to refer to 
medieval tantric goddess traditions, we also find that the term is used in a more inclusive 
sense as an -ism to denote a major Hindu tradition, that is, Saktism. In this sense, the tan- 
tric goddess traditions (especially the Kula and Kaula traditions) are taken as an index of an 
independent Sakta milieu and are considered to form part of a major theistic tradition, in the 
same manner as the Saiva tantric traditions (the Atimarga and Mantramarga) are considered 
to form part of Saivism as a whole. In this case, the terms “Sakta” and “Saktism” are used in 
the same anachronistic way as the terms Saivism and Vaisnavism to invoke “a conception of 
an overarching and syncretic religion” (Colas 2003, 229) encompassing the worshippers of 
the Goddess as Sakti in all her different aspects as well as the traditions which they follow (e.g. 
Biardeau 1999; Coburn 2001, 220; Pintchman 2001, 6; Stietencron 2001; Jacobsen 2007). 

In this inclusive sense of the term, Saktism, therefore constitutes a model-building of 
a major Hindu tradition, that is, a conceptual and composite model (Jensen 2009; Wil- 
liamson 2017) usually consisting of three forms of Hindu religion, often referred to as the 
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Brahmanical orthopraxy, popular or local traditions and the renouncer traditions (e.g. Flood 
1996; Michaels 2004). In the case of Saktism, we may term these Brahmanic-Sanskritic 
Saktism, initiatory or tantric Saktism, and popular Saktism in accordance with Axel Michaels 
(2003, 21) typology for the three forms of Hindu religions. To this can be added a typology 
of three or four modes of Hindu and Sakta religiosity, namely ritualism (including tantra), 
spiritualism, devotionalism and heroism in Michaels terminology (ibid.). These modes of reli- 
giosity correspond to the different paths of Hinduism (karma-, jfidna-, and bhaktimdrga), with 
heroism (“viryamdrga” ) being a neologism referring to modern political Hinduism (Michaels 
1998, 40). Although Michaels himself does not operate with the notion of Saktism as a 
major Hindu tradition (in contrast to e.g. Flood 1996; Biardeau 1999; Stietencron 2005), 
we find that this typology of Saktism corresponds well with indigenous models and termi- 
nology, as well as with much recent scholarship and fieldwork. Thus, June McDaniel has 
developed a typology of Saktism based on her fieldwork in Bengal distinguishing between 
Sakta Bhakti, Tantric/Yogic Saktism, and Folk/Tribal Saktism (McDaniel 2004, 6-13), while 
adding a fourth subtypos of Sakta Bhakti, namely Sakta political bhakti or Sakta nation- 
alism, corresponding with Michaels’ viryamdrga or “heroism” (McDaniel 2004, 12, 146). 
However, as pointed out by Bihani Sarkar in her recent work, “heroic Saktism” is not a new 
phenomenon, but has been at the core of Durga worship in ancient Indian kingship since the 
beginning of the classical formative phase of Saktism (Sarkar 2017). We therefore seem to 
have here an adequate and consistent model-building of Saktism that can interact with other 
historical periods and forms of Hindu religion (Wernicke-Olesen 2015). Indeed, it would 
seem to make more sense to speak of Saktism as a major Hindu tradition than not. 


Origins of Saktism 


We will now turn to the history and development of goddess worship and the Sakta tradi- 
tions in South Asia. Goddess worship is certainly an ancient phenomenon in South Asia and 
Hinduism has one of the largest, oldest and most important living goddess traditions today. 
Despite the surprisingly small role played by goddesses in Vedic religion (c. 1750—500 scr), 
some scholars maintain that practices associated with South Asian goddess worship may 
reach as far back as the Indus Valley Civilisation in the second millennium sce. Asko Par- 
pola (2015, 236-54) has suggested, that the inhabitants in Harappa worshipped a prede- 
cessor of the warrior goddess Durga, while other scholars see a close relation between Sakta 
traditions, the Indus Valley Civilisation and fertility cults in the Mediterranean associated 
with the worship of the Great Mother Goddess (e.g. Dikshit 1957; Tiwari 1985; Doniger 
1994; Bhattacharyya 1996; Bose 2018, 2). In Mohenjodaro, the main capital of the Indus 
Valley Civilisation, a large number of female terracotta figurines and clay seals with depic- 
tions of women have been discovered. Likewise, a number of aniconic stone objects have 
been found, which some scholars have taken to be “proto-yonis” representing the female 
organ of generation (Marshall 1931; MacKay 1938). It is therefore tempting to assume that 
these figurines are prototypes of later Hindu goddesses and indexes of an unbroken conti- 
nuity in goddess worship in South Asia. This thesis would indeed be helpful in explaining 
what seems like several radical shifts in foci and emphasis in South Asian religious history 
from the supposed worship of female deities in the Indus Valley Civilisation to the central 
role of male deities in the Vedic sacrifice to the (re)introduction of female deities in the Epic 
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and Puranic traditions, where goddesses become numerous and significant. It seems logical 
to assume, that the sudden increase in emphasis on female deities and the rise of the great 
goddess Devi in later Hinduism is a reminiscence as well as renaissance of ancient forms of 
non-Indo-Aryan goddess worship (Brown 1990, 1-3). Unfortunately, our archeological evi- 
dence is scarce and inconclusive, and the Indus Valley script has yet to be deciphered. As far 
as we know, the Indus Valley Civilisation may have had more in common with the ancient 
world and Sumerian deities than with later Hindu deities (Flood 1996, 179). The discussion 
concerning ancient origins of Saktism therefore remains intriguing, but “highly speculative” 
in the words of David Kinsley (1997, 217). 

A further discussion relates to the origins of goddess traditions in an independent Sakta 
milieu. For the sake of simplicity, the discussion can be reduced to the two broad positions of 
either continuity or discontinuity with Vedic religion, that is, to an orthogenetic development 
out of the Vedic textual corpus as opposed to an external influence from what might be termed 
a “pan-Indian religious substrate” of goddess worship (Ruegg 1964). As Geoffrey Samuel 
has pointed out, the latter position would indeed imply a pre-existing, independent Sakta 
milieu or “proto-Sakta” tradition (2005, 255) of goddess worship. The weakness of the first 
position remains, namely that the Vedic material does not provide a convincing basis for the 
development of later Sakta traditions. The critique of the latter position has been based on a 
similar argumenta ex silentio due to a lack of direct textual evidence for an independent Sakta 
milieu or “non-affiliated religious system” (Davidson 2002, 171-172). However, a number 
of studies including Alexis Sanderson’s more recent research has provided more evidence for 
such an independent Sakta milieu influencing both Saivism and tantric Buddhism in early 
medieval India (Couture and Schmid 2001; Sanderson 2009; Slouber 2020). 

Such developments in the history of religions are usually far from simple, and we may 
have to accept the fact that the formation of Sakta traditions is the result of highly com- 
plex and often obscure processes of assimilation and transformation of elements from within 
Vedic religion and later Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism as well as elements from the outside, 
that is, from popular and local cults constituting an independent Sakta milieu (cf. Pintchman 
1994, 117; Samuel 2008, 229-270; Padoux 2017, 18-28). Nevertheless, detailed studies 
of the genesis and development of individual goddesses sometimes allows us to study such 
independent local Sakta milieus, at least indirectly, as well as the processes of assimilation 
and transformation. 

Yuko Yokochi’s (2004) remarkable study of Vindhyavasini, the goddess of the Vindhya 
mountains in west-central India, is exemplary in this regard. In her study, Yokochi meticu- 
lously shows the gradual assimilation of a local goddess into the Brahmanical mainstream, 
that is, into the Harivamsa and the eighth century Skandapurana. Via textual criticism she is 
able to reconstruct a plausible local “proto-Sakta” myth for Vindhyavasini, which according 
to Yokochi has existed independently of both Vaisnava (Harivamsa) and Saiva (Skandapurana) 
myths (Yokochi 2004, 83-96). According to Yokochi, this proto-myth already contained 
Brahmanical elements such as the demons Sumbha and Nigumbha found in the first chapter 
of the Devimahdatmya. In relation to the fierce goddesses found in tantric Hinduism, we 
are able to recognize roots in local cults of malevolent deities associated with sudden ill- 
nesses and snakebite as has been depicted in the Mahabharata and medical treatises. Thus, 
Michael Slouber has shown how local goddesses of snakebite such as Tvarita, Kurukulla, 
and Bherunda were popularized by the Saiva Garuda Tantras and later incorporated into the 
influential Sakta traditions of the ninth to twelfth centuries (Slouber 2017, 89-107). Indeed, 
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the goddess Tvarita ("The Swift One") was in time identified with high goddesses such as 
Kubjika, Durga, and Kali, as well as with Padmavati in the Jaina Tantras most likely due to the 
influential cult of Tripura Sundari (Slouber 2016). In relation to the important question of 
the relationship between tantric and Puranic goddess traditions, Slouber has also presented 
evidence that Puranic chapters on snakebite goddesses were borrowed directly from tantric 
sources (Slouber 2016). Another important example is Jessica Vantine Birkenholtz’ (2018) 
groundbreaking study of the later Svasthanivratakatha and the emergence of the sixteenth- 
century Svasthani goddess tradition in Nepal. Through her careful text-historical and eth- 
nographic study of the rise of a local Newar deity to become one of Nepal’s most popular 
Hindu traditions, she provides a rare opportunity to observe a goddess tradition in the mak- 
ing. By examining the literary historiography contained in the Svasthdnivratakatha manu- 
script tradition, the narrative development and its gradual transformation into a Puranic text 
including linking the goddess Svasthani to the Brahmanic-Sanskritic mainstream, she pro- 
vides important clues as to how we may understand the emergence of pan-Indian Puranic 
goddess traditions. Indeed, based on such particular studies, we may conclude with Geoffrey 
Samuel, that “local Goddess cults, however limited our direct sources of information, seem to 
[...] be a near-certainty” (Samuel 2008, 257). 


Goddesses in Vedic Religion 


The position that Sakta traditions form a continuity with Vedic religion (c. 1750-500 sce) 
is weakened by the fact that goddess worship plays a rather insignificant role in the Vedic 
textual corpus. The most important Hindu goddesses such as Durga, Kali, Parvati, Radha, 
and Sita are unknown in the Vedic texts, although some Vedic goddesses such as Sarasvati 
and Prthivi have survived into later classical Hinduism. Female deities are subordinated to 
male deities and female deities play no role in the Vedic sacrifice, which constitutes the center 
of the religion. There are, however, elements to be found in the Rgvedic hymns, which have 
become important in later Saktism. They have no doubt formed important doctrinal attach- 
ing points for later Sakta traditions to justify goddess worship in a Brahmanical context as 
being in compliance with the Vedas (astika). These instances of Vedic references found in later 
Sakta literature can therefore not be taken as points of departure for conclusions about Sakta 
practices in the Vedas. Unfortunately, they often form the basis for retroactive projections 
which are not historically valid. 

Some of the most important hymns in the Rgveda from a Sakta perspective concern the 
goddesses Vac (“Speech”), Nirrti (“Destruction”) and Prthivi (“Earth”). Amongst these, the 
most significant hymn is the Devistikta (RV 10.125), in which the mild goddess Vac praises 
herself. As the magical power behind the words and mantras and the meaning of language, 
Vac came to play an important role in later Hindu philosophy and tantric traditions (Padoux 
1990, 2011). The Devisiikta itself came to play an important role in later temple ritual as 
well as in the recitation of the Devimahdatmya (Einarsen 2020). However, neither Vac nor any 
of the other Vedic goddesses are related directly to war and blood sacrifices (bali), which are 
among the primary characteristics of later Devi cults as we know them from local and village 
Saktism and especially in the worship of Devi as the warrior goddess Durga. The closest we 
get to a fierce goddess in the Rgveda is the wild goddess Nirrti, an inauspicious goddess of 
destruction and female power, which the Vedic Aryans sought to avoid by asking the male 
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deities for protection and imploring her to go away (RV 10.59). We may guess, that she is an 
index of anon-Aryan local goddess. To this we may add the anticipation of the later concep- 
tion of Sakti (“female power, force”) in the many female consorts to the male deities, such 
as the goddess Indranisaci, the female power of the war-god Indra. In the Vedic pantheon, 
Indra was considered the most important deity next to the fire god Agni and the god of the 
hallucinogen Soma. Another consort is the fertility-goddess Prthivi, who is always related to 
Dyauspitr (“Father Sky”). Together they form the divine parents, who created the world and 
the gods in it, while Prthivi becomes an independent goddess in the Atharvaveda and later 
Vedic literature. 

Nevertheless, as pointed out by Stietencron (1990, 242), Kinsley (1998a, 18), Flood 
(1996, 179) and others, we do not find any myth in the Vedic corpus concerning Devi and 
her cult and nothing to suggest, that the authors of the Vedas conceived the different Vedic 
goddesses as the manifestation of a singular Great Goddess (Mahadevi) or divine female 
energy (Sakti). Thus, it is difficult not to conclude with Coburn (1991, 32), that the concep- 
tion of a great goddess and the worship of the goddess as Sakti is the expression of a much 
later systematic Sakta theology (or “thealogy”), which was not formulated until the second 
half of the first millennium ce in the Devimahadtmya, when goddess worship culminated as 
an independent puranic and Brahmanic-Sanskritic textual tradition. Furthermore, our evi- 
dence strongly suggests, that its roots are to be found outside a Vedic Brahmanic context. 


Brahmanic-Sanskritic Saktism 
Goddesses in the Epics and the Puranas 


Following the time of the Vedas and the formation of the ascetic traditions (c. 500-200 scr), 
we find an increasing number of references to goddess worship in the Indian Epics which 
seem to indicate diverse and well-established local goddess traditions at the time (Pintchman 
1994, 117-119). However, goddesses in the Epics play a subordinate role as consorts and 
wives of the male gods and do not yet possess independent cosmological or soteriological 
functions. It is a time of transition and the goddesses are only gradually being assimilated 
into the Brahmanic-Sanskritic world. The many literary references to local goddess worship 
found in the Epics are backed by archeological findings from the ascetic traditions, such as 
the Jain and Buddhist sttipas in Bharhut and Sanchi from the first and second century cs 
depicting female deities, supposedly Yaksis related to fertility and vegetation (e.g. Eck 1998, 
72). In the South of the Indian subcontinent located at the very tip of Tamil Nadu, we find 
a famous example of Dravidian goddess worship in the temple of the virgin goddess Kanya 
Kumari from the first centuries ce. In the South Indian Cankam literature written in Tamil in 
the same period, we find references to Korravai, a mountain goddess of war and victory, who 
received blood sacrifices (bali) of buffaloes and other animals. In addition, the forest warriors 
(marvars) were encouraged to commit ritual suicide in her honor (Hiltebeitel 1988, 318). 
Indeed, war itself was seen as a sacrifice to this goddess, and John Brockington has suggested 
that the Devimahatmya myth of Durga slaying the buffalo-demon (Devimahisasuramardini) 
may be a North Indian adaptation of this myth (Brockington 1996, 124). Likewise, the god- 
desses mentioned in the Sanskrit Epics are first and foremost linked to war, victory, death and 
destruction and are located in the periphery of the Brahmanic-Sanskritic world. Thus, in the 
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seventh and twelfth book of the Mahabharata we find perhaps one of the oldest myths about a 
dark and fierce (ugra) goddess borne out of the aggression of Brahma and identified with the 
Vedic goddess Mrtyu (“Death”), although she may be “just as much a reflection of the god- 
desses Durga and Kali, at a point where these latter, or at least their prototypes, are breaking 
into the literary tradition” (Hiltebeitel 1978, 784). We also find in the goddess Kalaratri (later 
identified with Kali) a personification of the horror of battle in the eighth chapter of the 
Mahabharata, while the victory and nobility of battle is personified in two important hymns 
to the warrior goddess Durga in the fourth and sixth book (Coburn 1984, 267-275). In the 
Durga Stotra (MBh VI.23) inserted just before the Bhagavad-gitd and recited by Arjuna before 
the battle, Durga is depicted as a virgin goddess, demon-slayer (notably of the demons Mahisa 
and Kaitabha) and a protector of her devotees. She is identified with Kali, Bhadrakali and 
Candi and associated with the Vindhya Mountains and the consumption of meat, alcohol 
and blood sacrifice (bali) in the Durga Stava (MBh IV.6). The high goddesses of the Sanskrit 
epics therefore stand in stark contrast to the mild and benevolent goddesses of Vedic religion 
(except, perhaps, for the Vedic goddess Nirrti). 

We find a growing scholarly consensus in Epic-Puranic studies (e.g. Doniger 1994, 238; 
Pintchman 1994, 118; Flood 1996, 180) concerning the overall assimilation pattern in the 
post-Vedic development of the Devi mythology from the time of the great Indian Sanskrit 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramdydna (ca. 400 sce—400 ce), to the time of composition 
of the major Puranas (ca. 400-800 ce). The Devimahatmya portion of the Markandeya Purana 
81-93 marks the culmination of this long process in which the goddesses transcend the male 
gods to be united into a single great goddess, Devi or Mahadevi, who is subsequently identi- 
fied with Sakti as ultimate reality. This process of assimilation can be divided into two phases 
in relation to the Epics and the Puranas. 

In the first phase spanning the period from the Mauryan empire (322-185 scr) to the Gupta 
dynasty (ca. 320-50 cr) we find that local, non-Aryan, and Dravidian female deities usually 
of a fierce (ugra) nature are slowly upgraded and assimilated into the Brahmanic-Sanskritic 
pantheon. Through processes of “Sanskritization” (Srinivas 1952, 30) and “inclusivism” 
(Hacker 1983), these non-Aryan deities become the consorts of the male and mostly Indo- 
Aryan gods. The result of these processes has been referred to as “the brahmanical synthesis” 
by Thomas Hopkins (1971, 64-84) and described by Thomas Coburn as “a simultaneous two- 
fold movement: on the one hand, there is the effort to broaden the appeal of the Aryan world 
by enfolding into it various elements of popular origin; on the other hand, there is the effort 
to provide those elements with a new dignity in the form of verbal compositions in Sanskrit, 
the language that was one of the major “carriers” of Aryan culture. One of the reasons for 
the complexity and encyclopedic quality of the Sanskrit Puranas is that they are the meeting 
ground for these two mutually reinforcing inclinations” (Coburn 1991, 17). It is likely that 
these processes also implied a transformation of local aniconic deities represented by stones, 
pillars, weapons etc. into iconic representations of goddesses. In addition, we tend to find long 
lists of goddesses grouped together as if they were mutually related, e.g. the Matrkas in the 
Mahabharata and the Matsya Purdna (Tiwari 1995, 14-28; Eck 1993, 74). These identifica- 
tions of goddesses are an important step towards a larger conception of Devi as a high goddess 
encompassing all the individual goddesses as her manifestations. We also see goddesses repre- 
sented as instrumental to the deeds of the male gods and sometimes even as superior. 

In the second phase or Puranic period (c. 400-800), the fierce goddesses gain an increas- 
ingly high degree of independence and significance after which they fuse with the milder and 
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more benevolent Brahmanical goddesses into the conception of the great goddess Devi, who 
is superior to the male gods. Although the warrior goddess Durga appears as an important 
and powerful goddess in the sixth book of the Mahabharata and in a number of interpola- 
tions into the Mahdapurdnas (Visnu Purana 5; Vamana Purana 17-21, 51-56; Vardha Purdna 
21-28, 90-96; Kiirma Purdna 11-12), it is not until the eighth century that she is wor- 
shipped as the high goddess Devi in the Devimahatmya portion of the Markandeya Purdna or 
what David Coburn has called the “crystallization of the Goddess tradition” (Coburn 1984). 
In the following centuries the basic principles for a Puranic Sakta theology presented in the 
Devimahatmya are further developed in the Sakta Upapurdnas (ca. ninth to fifteenth century 
ce’) and the Sakta Upanisads (ca. thirteenth century cr).? However, the greatest elaboration of 
these concepts is found in the Sakta tantras of the Kulamarga and the “high cultural Saktism” 
of Kashmir (eighth to thirteenth century ce), when the Goddess is worshipped as Sakti under 
the influence of the philosophical nondualism of the Trika. 

In her book The rise of the Goddess in the Hindu tradition (1994) Tracy Pintchman has iden- 
tified the three cosmogonic principles sakti (“energy”), maya (“creative yet delusive power”), 
and prakrti (“materiality”) as the “symbolic complex” of the Great Goddess that forms a con- 
tinuity in the Puranas and indeed in the history of Saktism. In the Devimahatmya the Goddess 
is directly identified with these concepts, which used to have negative connotations in earlier 
philosophical-theological discourse. Now the concepts mdyd and prakrti are reinterpreted in 
a more positive light in a Sakta context and conflated with the concept of Sakti (Pintchman 
1994, 2-5). On a cosmological level, the Goddess is identified with these impersonal and 
abstract principles that transcend all particularities. On a theological level, however, these 
principles are embodied in different individual goddesses said to be the manifestations of a 
single Great Goddess, while on an anthropological level they form the essence of women. 
Pintchman shows the evolution and elaboration of Sakti, mayd, and prakrti through the layers 
of Brahmanical texts from their Vedic, Samkhya philosophical, and even tantric antecedents 
via the Devimahdatmya to the highly sophisticated synthesis that one finds in the Devibhagavata 
Purana. The Goddess is viewed as a manifestation and personification of these concepts and 
she appears dynamic, powerful (Sakti), and material (prakrti) as well as ambiguous (mild and 
wild), creative, and delusive (maya). Pintchman argues that “although the impulse to ele- 
vate female divinities to supreme status probably originates primarily from non-orthodox, 
autochthonous religious systems [...] the mechanisms by which the feminine principle is ele- 
vated in orthodox literature are borrowed from the orthodox tradition itself” (Pintchman 
1994, 17). Thus, in the Sakta Puranas and Upapuranas the Goddess takes the place normally 
held by Visnu in Vaisnava Puranas and Siva in Saiva Puranas. In the famous Devibhdgavata 
Purana we find well-known myths drawn from the Vaisnava Bhdagavata Purana, but with the 
alteration that it is now Devi and not Visnu or Krsna who is viewed as the supreme manifes- 
tation of the divine that is superior to the male gods, e.g. controlling Visnu through her yogic 
sleep (yoganidra) (Brown 1990, 119). The work even contains a part referred to as the Devi 
Gita or Song of the Goddess, that is, an alternative to the Vaisnava Bhagavad-gita or Song of 
God (DBP 7.30—40). Devi becomes the source of all other gods and manifest forms, whether 
male or female, and is even described as sitting on a throne composed of the trimirti, that 
is, of different manifestations of the gods Brahma, Visnu, and Siva (DBP 7.29.7, 12.12.12). 
The Devibhdgavata Purana thereby continues the theological vision of the Devimahatmya 
by drawing on Vaisnava myths and extolling Devi as the highest deity and ultimate reality 
(brahman) personified as the goddess Durga along with her maternal, erotic, and aggressive 
manifestations (Pintchman 1994, 197). 
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Devimahatmya 


The Devimahatmya or “Glorification of the Goddess” is the first and arguably the most impor- 
tant text concerning the great Goddess Devi and therefore a text of unique significance to 
the development of Hinduism (Coburn 1984). Although the Devimahdatmya (also known as 
the Candipatha or Durgdsaptasati) forms part of the Markandeya Purana and the smrti liter- 
ature or “indirect revelation” (Sanderson 1988, 660), it is also considered part of the Ssruti 
literature or “direct revelation” in a Sakta context (Coburn 1984, 307).!° Until this day the 
Devimahatmya is recited daily throughout India and Nepal in temples dedicated to the goddess 
Durga and its recitation plays a central role during the popular annual harvest festival in 
North India in the month of Asvin (September-October) known as Durgapija or Durgotsava 
(Einarsen 2020). 

In the course of three dramatic accounts in the Devimahdtmya (prathama carita, mad- 
hyama carita and uttama carita) relating to the Goddess’s victories over the demons Madhu 
and Kaitabha, Mahisasura and Sumbha and Nisumbha, her cosmological status as creator, 
maintainer, and destroyer of the universe is proclaimed. More specifically, the Goddess ema- 
nates the world (srjyate), she sustains it (dharyate) and protects it (palyate), and in the end she 
consumes it again (atsyante): 


You are she; you are Savitri (the Gayatri mantra); you are the Goddess, the supreme mother. 


By you is everything supported, by you is the world created; By you is it protected, O Goddess, and 
you always consume (it) at the end (of time). 


At (its) emanation you have the form of creation; in (its) protection (you have) the form of steadi- 
ness; Likewise at the end of this world (you have) the form of destruction, O you who consist of 
the world! 


You are the great knowledge (mahdvidyd), the great illusion (mahadmdyd), the great insight 
(mahamedha), the great memory, And the great delusion, the great Goddess (mahddevi), the great 
demoness (mahdsurt). 


You are the primordial material (prakrti) of everything manifesting the triad of constituent 
strands |[i.e. the gunas], The night of destruction, the great night, and the terrible night of delu- 
sion. (DM 1.55cd—59, tr. Coburn 1991, 37) 


The Goddess demonstrates her epistemological abilities to conceal (maya) and reveal (darsana) 
herself to her devotees as well as her soteriological ability to grant liberation (moksa). In the 
Devimahatmya’s last account, the ferocious and blood-thirsty goddess Kali springs from the 
forehead of Durga as the concentrated form of her aggression in order to battle the demons 
(DM 7.5—7). She is then withdrawn into Durga (Ambika) afterwards as an example of the 
different ways goddesses are integrated and subordinated to one another in the text, while 
ultimately being included in a single great Goddess “without a second” (DM 10.3-4). In 
her mild manifestations, Devi is identified with the benevolent goddesses Parvati and Gauri, 
while in her fierce manifestations she is identified with the goddesses of war and blood-thirst 
such as Durga, Kali, and Camunda. The designations Devi (“the Goddess”) and Durga (“the 
One Who is Difficult to Approach”) are often used as synonyms, since it is in her manifes- 
tation as Durga that the Goddess demonstrates her superiority over the male deities. This 
is most famously depicted in the narrative of her victory over the demon Mahisa, the locus 
classicus of Saktism called Devi Mahisasuramardini or “Slayer of the Buffalo-Demon” found 
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in the second account (madhyama carita) of the Devimahdtmya (see Figure 13.1). However, 
the designation Devt is in principle referring to a higher ontological status, since the warrior 
goddess Durga is just one of her many manifestations (Coburn in Hawley and Wulff 1996, 
31f; Kinsley 1998a, 132). 

As Bhattacharyya (1996 [1974], 208), Coburn (1991, 126) and others have pointed out, 
a striking feature of the Sakta tradition is its absence from Hindu philosophical discourse. 
Thus, Sakta philosophy does not form part of traditional philosophical compendia such as 
the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, the Saddarsanasamuccaya, the Sarvasiddhantasamgraha, or the 
Vivekavildsa, although we find references to aspects of Sakta philosophy in other philosophical 
systems.!! However, there is a high degree of continuity between the monistic conception of 
Devi in the Devimahatmya and her identification with the concepts Sakti, maya, and prakrti 
and later upapuranic and tantric Sakta traditions (Coburn 1984, 1991; Pintchman 1994). 
For this reason, the conception of Devi in the Devimahatmya may be considered prototypical 
and key to an understanding of the Sakta religious imaginaire. 


Figure 13.1 Durga as Devi Mahisdsuramardini, ‘Slayer of the Buffalo-Demon’, Kirti- 
pur (Nepal), 17th century ce. Photographer: Yogesh Budhatoki Copyright: NepalHeritage 
Documentation Project 
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Sakta Upapuranas 


In the centuries following the composition of the Devimahdtmya, the goddess traditions 
spread and the mythological and philosophical dimensions of Saktism were elaborated 
and disseminated in such Upapuranic works as the Devi Purana (ninth century), the Kalika 
Purana (eleventh century), the Devibhagavata Purana (eleventh to twelfth century), the 
Mahabhagavata Purana (post-twelfth century), and the Prakrtikhanda in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana (fifteenth century). The female deities found in the Upapuranas are generally of a 
fierce (ugra) and warrior-like nature pleased with blood sacrifice (bali) and alcohol. Except 
for a few Vedic references such as Prthivi, the Earth Mother, these goddesses are mainly non- 
Vedic in origin and most likely modeled on popular local deities, often associated with vegeta- 
tion and mountains, as suggested by R. C. Hazra (1963, 20). The Upapuranas are therefore 
expressions of a trend to incorporate aspects of fierce local goddess cults into a more tradi- 
tional Brahmanic-Sanskritic framework in an attempt to harmonize between the competing 
spheres of orthodox Brahmanism and popular practice. James Pierce has noted, that unlike 
the other Sakta Upapuranas, the Devi Purana seems to moderate the Goddess by “invari- 
ably coupling her with a Brahmanically-oriented masculine authority. The ferocious Matrkas 
become the reined saktis of the gods; the independent Goddess of the Vindhyas merges with 
the wifely/motherly Parvati of the Himalayas, becoming merely an inherent secondary por- 
tion of Siva” (Pierce 2016, 208f.). Indeed, this development formed part of what Sanderson 
(2009, 252) has called the “early medieval process,” when new regional kingdoms arose and 
expanded by associating themselves with powerful religious traditions as we find expressed in 
the Devi Purdna (Hazra 1963, 94; Sarkar 2021). While the Goddess achieved independence 
in the Puranic and Upapuranic literature, worship of the Goddess was simultaneously being 
extensively incorporated into the tantric literature and the royal cult of Saivism (Sanderson 
1988, 1995a, 2007, 2009, 45). The pervasive influence and popularity of Sakta traditions 
at the time now included royal religions in the subcontinent and also found its way to king- 
doms in southeast Asia and beyond to Java and Bali. Nevertheless, few kings seem to have 
identified directly as devotees of the Goddess (bhagavatibhakta), although the divine power of 
the Goddess was identified with the power of the king in different regions such as Vijayanag- 
ara and royal devotion to a goddess as a dynasty’s lineage deity (kuladevi) was quite common 
in early medieval India (Sanderson 2009, 52). 

In more traditional accounts of Hinduism, the Tantras have often been depicted as later 
esoteric scriptures commenting upon and elaborating thoughts that were initially presented 
in the Puranas in a mythological form (e.g. Mylius 1988, 147). However, the relation bet- 
ween the Puranas and Tantras has proven to be more complex. Although generally distancing 
themselves from the Tantras, the Puranas and Upapuranas have also adopted numerous tan- 
tric elements (Hazra 1983 [1940]; Dyczkowski 1988, 8; Biardeau 1999, 156; Hatley 2022). 
Recent scholarship has provided us with a more nuanced picture of this interplay and 
overlap between esoteric tantric traditions and popular Puranic traditions, e.g. in the case 
of the Saiva Skanda Purdna (Adriaensen, Bakker, and Isaacson 1998, 2004). Indeed, by the 
eleventh century, tantric ideas and practices had become absorbed by the Smarta Brahmani- 
cal mainstream to an extent, where it had become almost impossible to meaningfully distin- 
guish between Smarta and tantric ritual practice (Frazier 2011, 24). 

This interplay and overlap is also found in relation to the developments of Puranic and tan- 
tric Saktism, and if we accept Yokochi’s (2004, 21—23) revised dating of the Devimahdtmya 
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to the second half of the eighth century ce, we find that this is more in alignment with the 
recent chronology of the tantric traditions (Sanderson 2009). Thus, the theology of Devi as 
Sakti found in the Devimahdatmya was more or less widespread in the tantric traditions in the 
eighth century, but not in the fifth or sixth century, which is the more conventional dating 
of the Devimahatmya (Coburn 1991, 1; Hatley 2018, 122-123, notes 335 and 339). This 
implies that the culmination of the Puranic Devi mythology does not constitute the starting 
point for the rise of the Goddess in the tantric traditions. Rather, the rise of goddess worship 
in early medieval India happened more or less simultaneously in Puranic and tantric tradi- 
tions and was a result of a complex interaction between the two forms of religion and that of 
popular and local Saktism. As Bihani Sarkar has suggested, the Devipurdna may be the first 
Sakta work to bridge this distinction between the popular Puranic traditions and the esoteric 
tantric traditions with orthodox Brahmanical practices and transgressive tantric practices 
overlapping. According to Sarkar, the work also marks the most formative moment in the 
development of an independent Goddess theology and a new form of religion open to all 
kinds of followers, including women, outcasts and worshippers from heterodox traditions 
such as Buddhism, who are interested in “safety and strength in dangers (durgas), magical 
powers (siddhis) and liberation (moksa)” (Sarkar 2021). Likewise the Mahabhdgavata Purdna 
contains numerous tantric elements such as tantric worship, a forceful manifestation of 
Sati as the terrifying goddess Kali and the first mentioning of the ten Mahavidyas or Great 
Wisdoms from which Siva tries to flee in horror (Kinsley 1997; Foulston and Abbott 2009, 
70-71). The Kalika Purana, on the other hand, is related to the Kamakhya temple in Assam 
and is notorious for its “blood chapter” (rudhiradhyaya, KP 67) with detailed ritual instruc- 
tions for animal and human sacrifice (narabali). 


Tantric Saktism 


While Brahmanic-Sanskritic religion is associated with Vedic, Puranic, and Smarta forms of 
worship or what Axel Michaels (2003, 21f.) has termed a “basis religion,” namely a type of 
religion that one is born into, there is also a non-puranic form of religion, which is voluntary, 
initiatory and relating to esoteric forms of worship based on the group of texts known as the 
tantras. These texts were first and foremost associated with non-puranic Saivism. However, 
in the longue durée of the Saiva Age and the classical formative phase of Saktism, we see a 
tendency of these Saiva traditions developing from dualism towards nondualism (Térzsék 
2014a), from an emphasis on the masculine to an emphasis on the feminine and from exo- 
teric worship to esoteric private practices (Flood 2005, 203; Wernicke-Olesen 2015). The 
latter became increasingly transgressive and “shocking” in its practices and this development 
was mirrored in the iconography of the traditions, depicting increasingly ferocious deities 
such as the goddesses Kali and Camunda. Indeed, one may argue that towards the end of 
this development, these traditions (although many of them continued to be formally labeled 
as Saiva) had in fact become Sakta at heart with the ultimate reality perceived of as a single 
feminine deity such as Kalasamkarsani in the tenth-century Krama tradition of Kashmir. 
Thus, while Siva in the form of Sadasiva was worshipped without a consort in the Saiva 
Siddhanta, it was now the Goddess without a consort who was worshipped in the Krama 
(Sanderson 1988, 197f.). Liberation was conceived of as a transformative monistic realization 
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of the identity with Kalasamkarsini as absolute undifferentiated consciousness (cit/samvit). 
This remained the core teaching of the related Trika tradition or what has become known as 
“Kashmir Saivism” (a label that has been strongly opposed by Alexis Sanderson). 

The rise of goddess worship in the tantric traditions of early medieval India is a com- 
plex phenomenon and much research still needs to be done. The overlap between Saiva 
and Sakta tantrism has long constituted an area of confusion, but Alexis Sanderson’s 
more recent work on manuscript sources has helped clarify the picture. Although scholars 
such as Heinrich von Stietencron have argued for the independent existence of Saktism 
as a major Hindu religion next to Saivism and Vaisnavism (Stietencron 1991, 2001), this 
has been much challenged by the fact that the Kula and Kaula texts of tantric Saivism and 
tantric Saktism overlap and seem to be the product of an internal development within 
mantramargic Saivism (Sanderson 1988). Thus, Saktism has often been reduced to a sub- 
sect of tantric Saivism (e.g. Michaels 2003; Padoux 2013). This view was based on the 
assumption that all tantric traditions (saiddhdantika as well as non-saiddhantika) relied on the 
common ritual system of the Siddhanta, since there was nothing to indicate the existence 
of an independent tantric goddess tradition outside of the Mantramarga of tantric Saivism 
(Sanderson 2007). 

In the development of Saivism and the tantric traditions, Alexis Sanderson (1988, 2009) 
has shown how the non-puranic Saiva devotees (as opposed to the puranic Maheégvaras) 
had undergone an initiation (diksa) into one of two paths: the Atimarga or “outer path” 
for those ascetics who sought liberation (mukti) from this world and the Mantramarga or 
“path of mantras” for those ascetics as well as lay people who sought pleasure (bhukti) and 
powers (siddhi) in this or higher worlds (Sanderson 1988). The majority of tantras associ- 
ated with these systems followed a common ritual structure (Goodall and Isaacson 2016). 
In his more recent work, however, Sanderson has ascribed an independent status to a third 
path, that of the Kulamarga or “path of the family [of goddesses]” with its own distinct ritual 
system, which seems to have originated in an external, independent Sakta milieu (Sander- 
son 2014, 57f.). It was rooted in the cremation ground asceticism of the Kapalikas but was 
gradually transformed and incorporated into the householder life of Kasmiri Brahmins. It 
is to this development of goddess traditions within the confines of tantric Saivism that we 
will now turn. 


The Kulamarga 


Sanderson has identified the roots of the Kulamarga in an independent Sakta or proto-Sakta 
tradition that appeared first in the Atimarga in the fifth century cz in relation to a group of 
skull-carrying Kapalika ascetics known as the Somasiddhantins (the Atimarga III). This Sakta 
Kapalika tradition then existed refined within the Saiva Mantramarga and was assimilated to 
various degrees but maintained an independent ritual system. One of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of this Sakta ritual system was the cakraydga (also known as cakramelaka or viramelapa), 
that is, a collective, orgiastic worship including initiates and low-caste women, in which the 
individual identity was merged into a group (Sanderson 2015, 28; Serbaeva 2016). This was 
a stark contrast to the mainstream Saiva tradition but also to Indian ritual in general, which 
is usually an individual activity. Other distinctive features of this Sakta tradition included 
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possession by the Goddess (avesa) and consumption of consecrated liquor in relation to ini- 
tiation (diksa), consumption of impure and forbidden substances (caruprdsana) with a focus 
on sexual bodily fluids (virya, dravya), attainment of supernatural powers (siddhis) through 
the extraction of the vital essences of living beings, private erotic ritual with a consecrated 
consort (diitiydga), and blood sacrifice (bali) (Sanderson 2014, 57). We also find the use of 
self-induced states of possession by the use of yogic techniques resulting in the raising of the 
inner central energy, which became known as Kundalini in later sources. Indeed, several of 
these features are found in other forms of Saktism in different combinations. However, it is 
this Sakta Kapalika ritual system with its prototypical features that allows us to contrast the 
Sakta Kulamarga with the Mantramarga of tantric Saivism (Sanderson 2012, 5). 

Thus, the Kulamarga of the Kaulas was not a creation of or a reformation within the 
Mantramarga, but rather an ancient Sakta tradition preserved at the margins among eso- 
teric groups. Its ritual system was described in its own texts, variously referred to as the 
Kulasdstras, Kulasadsana or Kulamndya, such as the Kulapaficasika, the Kuldnanda, the 
Kulasara, the Kaulajidnanirnaya, and the Timirodghatana (Sanderson 2015, 28), but also 
within texts assigned to the Mantramarga. It was centered on the goddess Kulesvari with 
or without its male consort Bhairava (the fierce form af Siva) and surrounded by eight 
“mothers” (astamatrika). In time, the identity of the central deity, its pantheon, man- 
tras etc. were altered, and different traditions and liturgies arose. An early and influential 
classification of these Kula traditions according to the four cardinal directions is found in 
the text Cificinimatasdrasamuccaya (CMSS 1.1—7.250). Here the Kula ensemble is divided 
into four currents (amndayas), the eastern tradition (PUrvamnaya) of the Trika with the god- 
desses Para, Apara, and Parapara (CMSS 7.38-100; TA 29.1-55), the northern tradition 
(Uttaramnaya) of the Krama or Kalikula with the goddess Kalasamkarsini (CMSS 7.155-— 
250), the western tradition (PaScimamnaya) with the crooked goddess Kubjika (CMSS 
1.1-7.37), and the southern tradition (Daksinamnaya) worshipping the Nitya goddesses, 
Kamesvari, and later the gentle and erotic goddess Tripurasundari (CMSS 7.101-154). To 
this classification was added a fifth @mndya (the Urdhvamnaya or “Upper” tradition) with the 
Kuldrnavatantra and a sixth Gmndya (Sadamnaya) or “All Schools” (Sarvamnaya) tradition 
encompassing the Kaula traditions in the Kathmandu Valley from the thirteenth century 
onwards (White 2003, 18; Lidke 2017). 

The Kulamarga ritual system seems to appear in its most original form in the early 
Trika or eastern transmission (Sanderson 2015, 28), but it also found its way into texts 
of Sakta orientation assigned to the Mantramarga’s Vidyapitha division, such as the 
Brahmaydmala among the Yamala texts and the Jayadrathayamala (satkas 2-4) and the 
Malintvijayottara (11.3-16) in the corpus of Saktitantras. In these traditions, as Sander- 
son has pointed out, we find two distinct cults of the same deities. In the Jayadrathayamala, 
we have a distinction between a Mantramarga system expressed in the first satka of the 
work and a Kaula system for the propitiation of the goddess Kali as Kalasamkarsini 
expressed in the following three satkas. The Malinivijayottara also clearly distinguishes 
between these two systems, that is, between a tantric system (tantraprakriyda) following 
the Saiva Mantramarga and a Sakta system (kulaprakriyd, kaulikt prakriya) following the 
Kulamarga (Sanderson 2012, 5). The latter was seen as a more elevated form of practice 
with an emphasis on possession and collective orgiastic worship reserved for elite practi- 
tioners and requiring a special initiation (kuladiksa). Following this initiation, the tantric 
practitioner or sddhaka became a Kaula. 
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Kula, Kaula and High Cultural Saktism 


The historical development of the Kulamarga has tentatively been divided into three phases, 
the Kula phase (fifth to eighth century), the Kaula phase (eighth to tenth century) and what 
may be called “high cultural Saktism” (eleventh to thirteenth century), also referred to as 
“High Hindu Tantra” or simply “Tantrism” (Sanderson 1985, 214n110; White 1998, 2003, 
8-17; Samuel 2005, 352-353). The distinctions between the phases still need clarifying 
and are not always warranted (thus, the terms Kula and Kaula are often used interchange- 
ably), but the periodization is useful in emphasizing important shifts in the history of tantric 
Saktism, which may otherwise run the risk of being overlooked. 

While there are no surviving texts from the Somasiddhantins or Sakta Kapalikas in the 
Atimarga III, we find expressions of their antinomian cult and practices in texts from the 
Vidyapitha and Kulamarga (Térsz6k 2011, 358-360). The early Kula phase was dominated 
by visionary transgressive cults based on the cremation ground asceticism of these Kapalikas, 
who were once widespread from Kashmir and Nepal to the tamil-speaking south (Lorenzen 
1991;T6rzs6k 2011). Their observance (kapdlavrata, mahdavrata) included covering themselves 
in ashes from the cremation ground and wandering around while carrying a skull-topped staff 
(khatvanga) and an alms bowl fashioned of a human head (kapdla) (Kinsley 1997, 233-252). 
Their practice centered on the fearsome deities Bhairava and Camunda surrounded by circles 
of secondary deities and was conducted in the wilds or in the charnel grounds. In its Sakta 
version, the central deity was the Goddess (e.g. Aghori, Torzs6k 2016) without a male consort 
but surrounded by clans or families (kula) of wild yoginis reflecting the power of the Goddess 
and pervading the universe with their energy. For this reason, the early Kula is often referred 
to as the cult of yoginis (White 2003; Keul 2017). Offerings included ontologically “impure” 
substances such as meat, blood, alcohol and sexual fluids as means of pacifying, controlling 
or negotiating with the yoginis, who would sometimes bestow the tantric practitioner with 
supernatural abilities (Sanderson 1985, 200; 1988, 671). Thus, the tantric practitioner was 
a religious virtuoso who sought dangerous contact (melapa) with the yoginis, who could also 
possess women and thus partake in sexualized rituals as the consort (Sakti, ditt) of the male 
sddhaka (Serbaeva 2016). However, we also find that women were allowed full initiation in the 
Kapalika cult as opposed to most other ascetic traditions at the time and that the term yogini 
tended to be used for independent female ascetics, although we still know very little about their 
lives and practice (T6rzs6k 2014b; Serbaeva 2015; Hatley 2019). 

Tantric holy places or “seats” (pitha) of the Goddess’ power played an important role in 
tantric Saktism from an early time onwards (the most important being Kamariipa in Assam), 
and female tantric practitioners were sometimes associated with these places and said to 
bestow siddhis on the lucky tantric sddhakas (KJN 16.7—10; Sircar 1973). The pithas were 
later supplemented by a significant number of round and open yogini temples across India 
from the eighth to eleventh centuries build by royal patrons (Dehejia 1986; Hatley 2014). 

The Kaula phase or Kaulism marked a reformation of the Sakta Kapalika tradition. It ques- 
tioned the meaning and purpose of external rituals (Té6rzsék 2007, 478-479) and rejected 
the cremation ground asceticism (kapdlavrata) in favor of more visionary, erotic and, subit- 
ist forms of practice oriented towards an aesthetisised 3 mystical experience (KP 20—21b; 
Sanderson 1988, 680, 1995b: 87-90; Vasudeva 2004, 444-445). While the tantraprakriya 
ritual emphasized the external worship of the linga, visiting tantric holy places (pithas) and 
offering substances into a consecrated fire (hautri diks@), the kulaprakriya practice featured an 
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internalized linga as the bodily axis mundi, the pithas were identified with the body, the hautri 
diksad became a fireless internalized form of the ritual, and so on (TA 4.258—275; Sanderson 
2005, 117-122; Torzs6k 2007, 473-479). In addition to these internalizations, Kaulism 
offered the practitioner a kind of meta-discourse (Wallis 2014, 30) as a way of worshipping 
any of the deities of the Mantramarga as either Kulesvari (if female) or Kulesvara (if male), as 
we see it described in chapter 12 of the Netra-tantra (Flood, Wernicke-Olesen, and Khatiwoda, 
forthcoming 2022). In this way, any tantric cult could be reinterpreted in a Kaula version. The 
domestication of the kapalika practices also indicated a shift in context from the wild ascetic 
practicing in the cremation ground towards the more respectable householder practicing at 
home or at secret Kula gatherings. This Kaula reformation, including the rejection of the 
kap@lavrata and all external signs of sectarian affiliation (vyaktalingata), is usually associated 
with the guru Matsyendranatha from the western transmission (PasScimamnaya), while the 
northern Kalikula Krama tradition retained the insignia (cihna) of the Kapalika ethos (Sand- 
erson 1985, 214n110). 

A further reform took place in Kashmir in the eleventh century. The Kulamarga found 
its way into the kulaprakriya practice of the Mdlinivijayottara, which became the root text 
of the Trika tradition. In this way the Kulamarga flowed into the high cultural world of 
Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism, which became evident in the works of the great Sakta and 
Saiva philosopher Abhinavagupta (ca. 975-1025 cz). He came from a Krama Sakta tradition 
but intellectualized it and reinterpreted it in the form of the Trika as part of a new kind of 
cultural self-understanding for learned Brahmins in Kashmir. Abhinavagupta based his opus 
magnum, the Tantrdloka or “Light on Tantra,” as well as his Tantrasara “Essence of Tantra,” 
on the Malinivijayottara (Rastogi 1987; Gnoli 1999 [1972]; Sanderson forthcoming). Thus, 
Abhinavagupta stands out as a culmination of the process of intellectualization of the 
Kulamarga or “high cultural Saktism,” that begins in Kashmir in the ninth century and cul- 
minates in the late tenth century (Sanderson 2020b). Through commentaries on specific 
tantric scriptures (tantrasdstra), Abhinavagupta and the Sakta-Saiva theologians of the Trika 
school developed a sophisticated scholastic basis for Kaula worship. This included a public 
version of the tantraprakriyd for householders, while kulaprakriya initiates continued to prac- 
tice the original Kula and Kaula rituals in secret, including the sexualized rituals and con- 
sumption of impure substances (TA 29; Dupuche 2003). In his exegesis on the Kulamarga, 
Abhinavagupta transformed ritual to gnosis (jidna), that is, from a form of “doing” to a form 
of “knowing” (Sanderson 1995b, 46), whereby he sublimated and semanticized many of 
the Kula practices into a type of meditative asceticism aimed at the realization of a transcen- 
dent or absolute subjectivity (White 2003, 16; Flood 2004, 102). The meditation sought to 
reverse the cosmological process of manifestation in light and sound, allowing the practi- 
tioner to identify with its divine origin as a path to liberation and release from the cycle of 
rebirth (samsara). 

The high cultural Saktism spread beyond Kashmir (Sanderson 2020c) and was later 
taken up in South India by the very successful Tripurasundari cult also known as Srividya, 
a kind of purified and domesticized “sweet Saktism” and erotic mysticism that can be con- 
trasted to the somewhat older and more “shocking Saktism” of North India ((Brooks 1990; 
Linder 2022). The Trika and its philosophy of nondualism pervade the early texts and ter- 
minology of the Tripurasundari cult, such as the tenth or eleventh century Yoginthrdaya, 
which is said to form part of the tradition’s foundational text, the Vamakesvaratantra (Sand- 
erson 1988, 689; Padoux 2013). In some cases, the Trika goddess Para was even regarded 
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as the inner essence of Tripurasundari (Sanderson 1990, 80-82), who is manifested in the 
tradition’s characteristic srividya mantra and Sricakra diagram. The meditative reversion 
of the cosmological process of manifestation was conceived as a gradual journey back to 
its divine source, the Goddess, and also as a journey through the corresponding levels of 
the esoteric yogic body. This tantric model of the human as a homology to the hierarchical 
levels of the universe became central to the theology and practice of the Srividya as was the 
case in most tantric traditions (Flood 2006b). It became the standard model in hathayoga, 
namely the rising of the goddess Kundalini along a vertical axis in the yogic body, piercing 
various centers of energy (cakras) in the central channel (susumnd) on her way up to the 
crown of the head. The South Indian Tripurasundari cult was assimilated by the orthodox 
Smarta Brahmanical system and the monastic tradition of the Sankaracaryas as well as 
by other tantric traditions, such as Paficaratra Vaisnavism and the Nath Sampradaya. It 
was even assimilated by Dighambara Jainism and later Svetambara Jainism as Sanderson 
(2009) has shown, indicating the widespread influence and popularity of Sakta tradi- 
tions and goddess worship at the time. In later Srividya tradition, which has lasted until 
today, we continue to find a distinction between the tantraprakriya and kulaprakriya prac- 
tices, also known as “right-hand” practice (daksindcdra) and “left-hand” Kaula practice 
(vamdcara) respectively. Thus, the sixteenth-century Srividya theologian Laksmidhara 
rejected the use of sexualized ritual and impure substances (pancamakdra), while the 
eighteenth-century theologian Bhaskararaya continued to promote its secret use (Brooks 
1990, 28; Coburn 1991). 


Saktism and Yoga 


In the thirteenth century, we see the end of Saivism’s period of dominance including the high 
cultural Saktism of the Kulamarga due to significant political changes caused by invasions, 
the Delhi Sultanate and the introduction of Islam on a large scale. After this time, the tan- 
tric Sakta and Saiva traditions lose their political influence in Kashmir and North India but 
continue to thrive in South India as well as Northeast India and Nepal under the Malla kings 
(1201-1779 ce), especially in the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries in what has been referred 
to as the “tantric renaissance” (White 2003, 23). Indeed, several medieval Kaula traditions 
such as the cult of Tripurasundari and the goddess Kubjika are still living traditions in Nepal 
(Dyczkowski 2001; Lidke 2017). The decline of the Saiva Age in North India was followed 
by a rise of tantric yoga in the following centuries, as James Mallinson (2016) has pointed 
out. This became one of the ways that Saktism endured after its classical formative phase. 
Somewhat paradoxically, Saktism gained influence in one of its most esoteric forms, when 
the western Kaula transmission (PaScimamnaya) — later known as the Nath sampradaya — 
adopted hathayoga and popularized it in a Sakta version in the locus classicus of hathayoga, 
the fifteenth-century Hathapradipika (Mallinson 2016; Wernicke-Olesen and Einarsen 2018, 
forthcoming, 2021). In this way Sakta and tantric forms of yoga became accessible to laymen 
and householders as well as women and lower castes. 

As opposed to the more body-rejecting practices of classical yoga (Wernicke-Olesen 
2020a), the Sakta anthropology of tantric yoga aimed at the affirmation and divinization 
of the body (Flood 2006b, 2020; Wernicke-Olesen and Einarsen 2018). This Sakta model of 
the human is first mentioned in the chapter on subtle visualizing meditation (siiksmadhydna) 
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in the eighth-century Netratantra, which is also the earliest known tantra to mention the 
Kulamarga and to teach a system of six bodily centers called cakras, which the meditating 
yogi is supposed to pierce with his inherent power or Sakti (NT _7.28b—30, 10.1; Flood, Wer- 
nicke-Olesen, and Khatiwoda forthcoming 2022). The Sakta anthropology is introduced in 
the first few verses of chapter seven and then elaborated: 


The Lord spoke: 


Now I will tell you about the excellent, supreme, Subtle Visualising Meditation, which comprises 
the six cakras, the sixteen supports, the three focal points, and the five voids, the twelve knots, the 
three Saktis, the path of the three luminaries, and the three channels. 


Having realised the body, O Fairhipped One [i.e. the Goddess], as a body that follows the path of 
ten channels and thirty five million channels via the seventy two thousand channels, and as a 
body overrun by a host of channels riddled with diseases in the fire, the yogi then fills the Self 
or [the Self]!? of another with the nectar the Subtle Visualisation proclaimed as the highest. He 
becomes a divine body bereft of all disease. (NT 7.1-5. Tr. Flood, Wernicke-Olesen, and Khati- 
woda, forthcoming 2022) 


The text presents an early Sakta appropriation of older yogic models of “knots” (granthis), 
“supports” (ddhdras) etc. foregrounding the central channel (susumnd) and the notion of 
how the yogi causes the ascent of his inner power as an early form of kundaliniyoga (NT 
7.6-7ab, 10, 18-19, 21; Wernicke-Olesen and Einarsen 2018; Flood 2020). Further- 
more, the yogi’s inner power (Sakti) was also conceived of in terms of sound or inner 
vibration (nddasiici, “the needle of sound,” NT 7.9). This pattern was repeated, as James 
Mallinson (2016) has shown, when the visualizing meditation of the kundaliniyoga model 
was overlaid onto the physical hathayoga practices in the Hathapradipika by the early 
Naths in the fifteenth century (e.g. HP 3.1—5) in combination with laya- and nddayoga, 
“the yoga of sound.” The Netratantra’s chapter on subtle meditation is significant in that 
it presents two different anthropologies and systems of visualization, which the Trika 
commentator Ksemaraja refers to as the tantric system (tantraprakriya, NT 7.16c-29) 
and the Kula system (kulaprakriya, NT 7.6—16). While the inherent power only rises up 
through the susumnd channel in the tantric system, the same power rises up in the Kula 
system and reaches a reservoir of nectar (amrta) in the head which then “drenches” the 
body on its way down through a multitude of subtle channels (nddis) causing somatic 
joy and immortality (NT 7.11-1l6ab, 44—48).'* The yogi becomes “a divine body bereft 
of all disease” (NT 7.5c). We also learn that the yogi should become “of the same essence 
as yoginis” (NT 7.34d) via a yogic technique (mudra) known as “Sky-goer” (khecarad, NT 
7.32).1* The kulaprakriyad system of visualizing meditation thus forms part of a distinc- 
tive Sakta anthropology, which is later combined with a physiologically fixed model of 
the 6-cakra-system found in the tenth-century Kubjikamatatantra of the western Kaula 
transmission (PaScimamnaya): 


The anus is called the Base (G@dhdra). The Svadhisthana arises at the penis. Manipiraka is in the 
navel and Anahata is in the heart. Visuddhi is in the region of the throat and Ajfia is between the 
eyes. (KMT 11.34c—35, tr. Mallinson and Singleton 2017, 204) 


This standardized version of the 6-cakra system in combination with kundaliniyoga became 
prevalent from the twelfth century onwards and was further developed when adopted by the 
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Srividya tradition (Silburn 1988; Heilijgers-Seelen 1990; Hatley 2015). In the fourteenth 
century Sivasamhitd a seventh cakra was added to the 6-cakra model. When adopted by two 
of India’s most successful ascetic orders, the tantric Nath Yogis and the ascetic SamnyAsis, 
the Sakta model became pan-Indian. In the twentieth century, a High Court Judge in the 
British colonial administration in Calcutta, Sir John Woodroffe (1865-1936) writing under 
the num de plume Arthur Avalon, decided with the help of local pandits to translate several 
tantras into English (Taylor 2001). One of the most popular and influential of these trans- 
lations were the Serpent Power from 1919, based on the sixteenth-century Srividya text 
Satcakraniraipana or “Explanation of the six cakras” promoting a Sakta anthropology based 
on a Kundalini and cakra model very similar to the one found in the Sivasamhitd. In this way, 
a Sakta anthropology originating in the medieval Indian Kulamarga eventually became part 
and parcel of global religious history. 
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Notes 


1 Saivandm eva desikadinadm iha laksanam | Ssdaktadayas tu te anyddrsa eveti vijnapayitum 
Saivapadopddanam | (Mrgendratantra, caryapada 1/2). 

2 Kalikulakramasadbhava, 3.11-13: sarvopamam atikrantam sdastram sdastravivarjitam | sastrani 
bahavah purvam srutam me tvadanugrahat || tesu madhydn na me jnadtam jneyam kalikramam 
yatha | na tantre na ca siddhante na trike na ca yamale || na mate srotrabhede va na sakte na 
ca sambhave | na kule kaulike devi srutam me kramasdsanam || Urmikaularnava, f. 10v7 (2.6): 
kuladiksavidhanam ca sampradayam ca kaulikam | saktam kalikramamnayam bhogahasteti 
visrutam || 1 am grateful to Alexis Sanderson for these references (27 January 2022). 

3  Ramapala in his commentary on the Sekanirdesa of his teacher Advayavajra (Maitryanatha 
[Maitripa]). Cambridge, University Library, Ms. Or. 149, f. 10v2-3: tad uktam bhargasikhayam 
Sakteye tantre: na san na casat sadasan na ca tan nobhayojjhitam | durvijfieya hi savastha kim apy 
etad anuttaram *iti (corr : ati Cod.) || Abhinavagupta, Tantraloka 35.27ab: siddhantatantrasaktadi 
sarvam brahmodbhavam yatah. I am grateful to Alexis Sanderson for these references (27 Jan- 
uary 2022). 

4 “KMT 6.35: kuladiksavidhanam ca sampradayam ca kaulikam |sampradayam idam kaulam 
saktam Saktipaddnugam |\. 
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Tarabhaktisudharnava |. 858-64: sridevyuvadca — sakta Sambhava sauradnadm gdanese vaisnavesu 
ca | brahmaksatradivarndnam samkaranam visesatah || pravrttim srotum icchami sadhakanam 
hitdya ca | yesu yesu ca ye mantras tadbhedam vada samkara || Isanasivagurdevapaddhati 8.24b: 
tac cdsya trividham jneyam saivam saktam ca vaisnavam || 8.28: Gpascetyastabhirdravyaih 
saktamarghyamudiritam | siddharthaksatadarbhagragandhapuspayavah phalam || 8.55: 
gandhas ca trividho jrieyah Saivah saktas ca vaisnavah || Rudraydmalatantra 4.74: saivanam 
saktavarnanamityankah parigrhyate | vaisnavanam nisedhe ca paricamanko nisedhakah || 

We find similar slokas in other texts such as the Kuldrnavatantra 11.83a: antah kaulo bahih Saivo 
janamadhye tu vaisnavah | and the Samaydcdratantra F14B (MS No. 31 in the collection of the 
RASB according to Schoterman 1980, 16), which interestingly reads: antah saktas ca subhage 
bahih Saivas ca sudrdah | evam ye sadhakah loke phalam yanti hy asamsayam |\. 

Previous authors on Saktism have suggested to introduce a distinction between “dependent” 
and “independent” Saktism (Goudriaan 1979, 6; Bhattacharyya 1996 [1974], 73; Erndl 1993, 
141) or to view Saktism as a continuum, e.g. referring to its most independent forms as a kind of 
“full-blown” Saktism (“totalen Saktismus,” Glasenapp 1980 [1936], 125), which identifies the 
Goddess with ultimate reality and elevates the Goddess above all other deities (Kumar 1974, 1). As 
June McDaniel has noticed, modern estimates of the Sakta population in Bengal vary considerably, 
ranging from eight million to eighty million according to the degree one includes “dependent” 
Saktism in the definition of what it means to be a “Sakta” (McDaniel 2004, 17). 

We find several references to Devi Puranas that seem to have been lost. In addition, the classification 
of the Upapuranas is somewhat ambiguous, e.g. Saktas would classify the Devibhagavata Purana as 
a Mahapurana, while Vaisnavas would classify it as an Upapurana. 

The eight most important Sakta Upanisads according to tradition are the Tripuratapini Upanisad, 
the Tripura Upanisad, the Sarasvatirahasya Upanisad, the Saubhagyalaksmi Upanisad, the Bhavana 
Upanisad, the Bahvyca Upanisad, the Devi Upanisad, and the Sita Upanisad (Warrier 1999). In 
addition, we have the Kaula Upanisad, the Kalika Upanisad, the Aruna Upanisad and others. As 
pointed out by Warrier, there has “never been a stable tradition regarding the identity of the works 
designated as Sakta Upanisad-s [...] the extreme fluidity of the tradition concerning the number 
and character of the Sakta Upanisad-s becomes clear” (Warrier 1999, vi). 

Thomas Coburn has suggested to reconsider the category of Sruti itself as an “ongoing and experi- 
entally based feature of the Hindu religious tradition” (Coburn 1989, 112). 

From the nineteenth century onwards, exponents of the neotantric movement such as Sir John 
Woodroffe (“Arthur Avalon”), P. Tarkaratna, and M. M. G. Kaviraj sought to reconstruct a coherent 
philosophical system based on the available Sakta manuscripts at the time. In the case of Wood- 
roffe, the attempted reconstruction of the saktivdda or “Sakta viewpoint” has been summarized 
in the following way by his biographer, Kathleen Taylor: “a subtle monistic (advaita) philosophy 
allied to a psychologically profound ritual system with a spiritual or mystical goal, and supported 
by contemporary western philosophical and scientific ideas” (Taylor 2001, 174). Since the neo- 
tantric saktivdda does not represent the classical formative phase of Saktism, it will not be discussed 
in this chapter. Indeed, Bhattacharyya’s words still hold true: “Much more work is necessary [...| 
before we can trace with clarity the developments within Sakta thought, as well as the relationship 
of those developments to other sectarian orientations” (Bhattacharyya 1996 [1974], 208). 

This sentence is usually translated as “the yogi then fills the Self or [the Self] of another”, implying 
ethics and perhaps the protection of the royal family (Sanderson 2004). An alternative translation 
based on the oldest Nepalese manuscript (Amrtesatantra, NAK MS 1-285, NGMPP B25/5, 1200 
CE) might be: “the yogi then fills the highest self” (NT 7.5ab: aqpyayam kurute yogi atmano [’|tha 
parasya va). 

This technique was later known as “drenching [the body] with nectar” (amrtaplavana) in the 
Hathapradipika (4.53) as opposed to the older ascetic technique of “retaining the semen” in the 
head (bindudhdarana, HP 3.88; Mallinson 2016). 

The Nepal manuscript has yoginisamarasit bhavet (NT 7.34d), although this renders the verse 
unmetrical. 


CHAPTER 14 


The Householder Tradition in 
Hindu Society 


T. N. Madan 


Defining the Terms 


To write about the householder tradition in Hindu society, it seems desirable that we begin 
with a brief clarification of the key terms “householder,” “tradition,” and “Hindu society” as 
employed in this chapter. 

A household is a group of persons who own or “hold” a house: they are the householders. 
They may as well be seen as a group that is held together, as it were, in or by a house. The 
idea of ownership is mutual and dynamic: it is a durable relationship made of many strands. 
A house is of course a building of some kind intended for human habitation, but in many 
cultural settings, including the Hindu, it is more than that. Besides a material (architectural, 
allodial) aspect, it has ritual, symbolic, and emotional significance, establishing richer bonds 
between the house and the householders, and among the householders, than those of mere 
co-residence in a dwelling. 

Co-residence is, however, a crucial aspect of the life of the householders. It arises from 
the ties of kinship, which may be biological or fictive but modeled on the biological, and of 
marriage. To elaborate, the household comprises at least a married couple and their naturally 
born or adoptive children. In preindustrial societies the household is usually more ramified 
structurally and may even include distantly related or unrelated helpers and dependents. In 
such societies, the family and the household usually are, unlike in contemporary western 
society, differentiated. A family usually comprises many households which live in separate 
sections of a house or in separate houses. The houses may be built around a compound or 
may be scattered. The failure to recognize the embedded character of the household within 
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the family has given rise to the somewhat misleading notion of the Hindu “joint” family 
(Madan 1962). Some perceptive scholars have rightly observed that from the Hindu perspec- 
tive the western household, which is also the immediate family, may well be characterized as 
being “restricted.” 

Apart from having a structural or formal aspect, the household also has functional and 
cultural aspects. Householders do many things together. Most notably they produce and 
socialize children. They act as an economic group engaged in productive and distributive 
activities and marked by a division of labor on the basis of (among other considerations) 
age and sex. They participate in domestic rituals focused on particular household members 
(e.g. birth, marriage, and death rites) or on other religious concerns (e.g. propitiation of 
supernatural “beings”). They gossip, tell tales, sing and dance together. All these and other 
related activities comprise a significant part of the way of life of the householders — their 
culture. What they do not only fulfills certain practical needs, but also bestows meaning and 
significance on their lives. The practical and the symbolic aspects of the householders’ lives, 
their interests and values, are closely intertwined. They are a legacy that is ever being reaf- 
firmed and reformulated. 

This brings us to the second term, “tradition,” which is used here to denote the established 
ways of living in a society, and their underlying principles and values, accumulated over time. 
Traditions may be written, or they may be oral. All that is remembered may not, however, be 
currently alive, nor may it be dead, for it may be revived and, in the process, reinvented. The 
householder tradition in Hindu society today had its beginnings in the so-called Vedic age 
about 3,000 years ago and has inevitably undergone many significant changes. Given such 
a length of time, what is remarkable is perhaps not the extent of change, but the measure of 
continuity. 

This continuity, however, is often questioned because the very idea of Hindu society is 
said to be relatively recent. What, then, do we mean when we write of Hindu society in this 
chapter? Existentially, Hindu society comprises all those Indians who consider themselves 
Hindus and make public acknowledgment of this identity, for example when the decennial 
census is taken. It accounts for four fifths of the population of India of nearly one billion. If 
the so-called Scheduled Castes of officialese, or Dalits (the oppressed) of popular discourse, 
formerly known as the “Untouchables,” are excluded — as some vocal Dalit intellectuals 
demand (see Ilaiah 1996) — Hindus still account for over two thirds of the population. 

The word “Hindu” is of course not new: even as term of self-ascription it has been 
employed at least since the fifteenth century (Thapar 1989, 224). The idea of a large, mul- 
timillion-strong, community of subcontinental distribution, however, emerged only in the 
nineteenth century in response to the western colonial and Christian missionary challenges, 
and as a result of improved means of transport and communication. Such an encompassing 
idea brought together, but did not merge into one, a multitude of communities identified by 
regional culture and language, religious belief and practice, hereditary occupation and caste, 
and other criteria. 

Thus, Bengali Brahmans, Tamil Saivas or Vaisnavas, Gujarati Patidars, north Indian Kay- 
asthas, and numerous other communities acquired an additional shared identity as Hindus. 
The immediate significance of this development was primarily political. It also highlighted a 
sense of cultural togetherness in terms of the recognition of a common textual tradition of 
long duration, beginning with the Vedic corpus and including the later Puranas and Epics. 
The extent and nature of the knowledge of this tradition was (and is) variable, being derived 
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from the texts themselves or their exegeses among the literate elites, or received through 
verbal exposition by professional story tellers and family elders among the nonliterate, largely 
rural populace. 

It has been suggested that acknowledgment of the ultimate authority of the Veda may 
well be the minimum definition of Hinduism and Hindu identity today (Smith 1989, 13-14), 
irrespective of how much or how little is known about it. But Hinduism is not identical with 
Vedism or Brahmanism (Flood 1996). In its growth other sources too, notably the folk tra- 
ditions — some of them predating the Vedic period — have contributed significantly. In fact, a 
two-way flow has been at work. Elements of the textual (“Great”) tradition have been restated 
and reenacted in the idiom of the folk (“Little”) traditions (the process has been called, some- 
what infelicitously, “parochialization”). Likewise, local beliefs and practices have been built 
into the textual tradition through “universalization” (Marriott 1955). Other process of com- 
munication or combination have also been at work, such as the identification of critical 
resemblance between different traditions (Hiltebeitel 1999). 

In short, both existentially and historically one can speak and write of Hindu society 
meaningfully. Its boundaries are flexible, however, and even at its center “an inner conflict of 
tradition” (Heesterman 1985) has been manifest. One of the most significant of such antag- 
onisms is between householdership (gadrhasthya), firmly embedded in society, and renuncia- 
tory withdrawal from social obligations (samnydsa). And this dichotomy is as old as the Vedic 
tradition itself. 


“Garhasthya”: Way of Life or Stage of Life? 


Domestic groups of one kind or another are a cultural universal. Even foodgathering and 
nomadic tribes periodically settle down to rest and residence in open camps or covered huts 
before they set out again in search of food for themselves and their domesticated animals. 
Relatively permanent households are generally but not always associated with cultivation 
of the soil. They are characterized by rites and symbols that, among other things, valorize 
domesticity. Among the Vedic Aryans the domestic fire was more than a hearth for cooking 
food: it was also the locus of rites of various kinds and thereby acquired a symbolic character. 
The Aryan householder (Salina, from sald, “hall”) did not, however, immediately qualify for 
the performance of the prescribed srauta sacrifices that occupied a central place in his and 
his household’s life. For this purpose he had to establish several fire altars. The first of these 
(agnyddheya) was lit with fire taken from the domestic hearth but, after some ceremonial 
cooking of grain, it was extinguished. One then set out from home to relight it elsewhere 
with a fire drill after a lapse of time, say a year. More altars (two or four) were set up subse- 
quently. The process completed, the salina became the Ghitdgni, that is, one who has made 
the transition from the world in which he was born to one that is transcendent. Two options 
were apparently available. 

The householder could choose to settle down in the second abode, after leaving the first, 
and establish the sacrificial fires there, and acquire the various accoutrements of a house- 
holder, namely a fixed residence, grain, cattle, and other kinds of wealth including servants. 
Alternatively, the householder could opt for the life of a wanderer (yaydvara). Although he 
might not have settled down long anywhere, his wandering had a clear purpose, namely the 
performance of the very same Srauta sacrifices to which the householder devoted himself. 
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Indeed, the wanderer traveled to acquire the means, by force if necessary, to do so. Those from 
whom he took included the settled householders, whose antagonist he would have seemed to 
be. But his ultimate aim, after the years of wandering and violence, apparently was to settle 
down to the life of a peaceful householder. Although less glamorous it was regarded as a 
welcome way of life. 

In the event, the salina and the ydydvara were really not opposed to each other in their 
aims but only in their methods. The householder does leave home once to become the ahitagni 
householder, and the wanderer eventually settles down to domesticity. Both are united in the 
role of the Srauta sacrificer, who is a householder although, paradoxically, he also performs 
rituals that are extra-social. Making their appearance in the Vedic texts, the householder and 
the wanderer are present in the Dharma literature also as two types of householders. 

Jan Heesterman, on whose discussion of the original Sanskrit sources the foregoing 
account is based (see Heesterman 1982, 1985), points out that while all Dharma texts pre- 
scribe the departure of the salina from home before he may establish the sacrificial fires, the 
ydydvara emerges as the renouncer (samnydsa) in some of them. Like the srauta sacrifice, 
renunciation is an act that transcends society. But while the sacrificer periodically reverts to 
the life of the householder (after each sacrificial performance), or even does so for good, the 
renouncer turns his back on both the domestic and the sacrificial fires. According to Heester- 
man, the renouncer better fulfills “the inner logic” of the Vedic tradition, wherein the desire 
for breaking away from society is first articulated. The wish for transcendence, however, 
never wholly repudiates the human world but rather encompasses it. “The householder adds 
an extra-social dimension to his quality by becoming a Srauta sacrificer and finally withdraws 
from society into a renunciatory mode of life. But even then he retains the quality of grhastha 
and [of] ahitagmi” (Heesterman 1982, 268). 

Patrick Olivelle, another authority on the subject, is even more emphatic in presenting 
the early primacy of the householder’s way of life. He writes: “The ideal and typical religious 
life within the Vedic ideology is that of a married householder. The normative character of 
that life is related to the two theologically central religious activities: offering sacrifices and 
procreating children” (Olivelle 1993, 36). The scope of sacrifice was vast with cosmo-moral 
significance and included the three (or five) daily obligations of the householder in redemp- 
tion of the “debts” mentioned in Vedic literature. These number three in some texts and five 
in others: the debts to goods, seers, and fathers, and additionally to all men and nonhuman 
creatures. To discharge the debt to the ancestors, adult men of the “twice-born” (dvija) 
classes (varna) were expected to marry and beget sons. Implicit in the notion of the discharge 
of debts was an enlarged conception of the moral agent, comprising not only the male sacri- 
ficer but also his wife (“one half of the husband”) and their offspring. From the Rveda down 
(in time) to the Manusmrti this idea of the man—wife—-son triad holds ground and idealizes 
the life of the householder. Through the performance of sacrifices and by begetting a son, a 
householder achieves the prized goal of immortality. 

The foregoing view of life underwent a radical transformation as a result of both an inner 
dynamism and significant socioeconomic changes between the sixth and fourth centuries 
sce. The latter included the introduction of wetland rice cultivation in the lower regions of 
the Ganges valley resulting in the generation of an agricultural surplus that facilitated an 
increase in population and the emergence of urban settlements. With the latter came the 
merchant class, the notion of kingship, and an individualistic spirit. “The freedom to choose” 
that one would associate with individualism was, according to Olivelle, “at the heart” of the 
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challenge to “the vedic religious ideal,” which led to the formulation of “the original G@srama 
system that permitted a choice among several modes of religious Life” (Olivelle 1993, 58). 

The alternatives to the life of the married man and the householder that now became 
available comprised the life of the celibate and the ascetic respectively. For the ascetic and the 
renouncer the ultimate aim of moral striving was liberation from the cycle of birth, death, 
and rebirth in place of the Vedic householder’s quest for immortality. Comparing the ide- 
ology of the early asrama system to that of the varna and caste systems, Olivelle observes: 
“The creators of the @srama system intended to do to the diversity of religious life styles what 
the creators of the varna system did to the diversity of social and ethnic groups”: instead of 
“eliminating” it, they accommodated “the diversities within an overarching system” (Olivelle 
1993, 101). 

The dsrama system as originally conceived was, however, transformed by the beginning of 
the common era into what Olivelle calls the classical @srama system. Whatever the reasons 
for this transformation, which can only be speculative and do not directly concern us here, it 
comprised two significant elements. The alternative modes of life of the worldly householder 
and the ascetic renouncer now became stages in the life of the moral agent. Of the four stages 
of studentship (brahmacarya), householdership (grhastha), retreat (vanaprastha), and renun- 
ciation (samnydsa), the first three were by the very nature of the scheme temporary (each 
stage leading to the next), and the last one permanent as long as one lived. Moreover, a sense 
of obligation in the pursuit of ideals, which had been overtaken by the notion of choice, 
was revived. 

To quote Olivelle again, “the four Gsramas came to be regarded as constituting four ideals 
of the Brahmanical ethic” that were, “as far as possible,” to be “realized by each individual” 
(Olivelle 1993, 129-130). And each stage was inaugurated by the rites of passage appro- 
priate to it. The Brahmans were less tolerant of choice than their ancestors and provided 
an ideological back-up to the scheme of stages through the notion of svadharma, that is, 
dharma appropriate to each stage of life and, concomitantly, each varna. It was thus that the 
compound notion of varnadsrama-dharma came to be the definition of the religio-moral life of 
the Brahmans and derivatively of the other twice-born varnas. 

While the notion of the life of the householder as a choice for life is present in the 
Dharmasitras, the later notion of 4sramas as stages of life is elaborated in the Dharmasastras, 
belonging to the first five centuries of the common era. Of these the most frequently cited, 
perhaps, is the Manava Dharmasastra, also known as the Manusmrti and believed to have been 
in existence already in the second century (see Btihler 1964, xiv). The householder’s stage 
in the life of the individual is prescriptively introduced early in the text: “When, unswerving 
in his chastity, [the student] has learned the Vedas, or two Vedas, or even one Veda, in the 
proper order, he should enter the householder stage of life” (Manu 3.2 in Doniger and Smith 
1991, 43). 

One notices a certain urgency here, a desire not to postpone too long the inauguration 
of the householder’s life. Appropriately, the making of a proper marriage is taken up first 
(Manu 3.4—66). The qualities of a woman that make her a good wife are listed. Eight forms 
of marriage and their varna-wise appropriateness are described. Exhortations on the duties 
of spouses and the respect due to women follows. The men of the household are advised to 
“revere” and “adorn” women if they wish for “good fortune”: “The deities delight in places 
where women are revered ... and [the family] thrives where women are not miserable” 
(Manu 3.55-58). 
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The law book then proceeds to prescribe the establishment of the domestic fires for cooking 
food and performing “five great sacrifices” as well as other domestic rituals. These sacrifices, 
it is explained, enable the householder to expiate the sins that are daily committed as a matter 
of necessity at the five slaughterhouses of the home, namely the fireplace, the grindstone, the 
broom, the mortar and pestle, and the water jar (Manu 3.68). The expiatory rites are: “The 
study (of the Veda) is sacrifice to ultimate reality, and the refreshing libation is the sacrifice 
to the ancestors; the offering into the fire is for the gods, the propitiatory offering of por- 
tions of food is for the disembodied spirits, and the revering of guests is the sacrifice to men” 
(Manu 3.70). The continuity of the tradition from the Vedic sacrifices (mentioned earlier in 
this chapter) down (in time) to Sastric rituals is noteworthy. 

The argument is enlarged to bring in the other three orders (corresponding to the other 
stages of life): “since people in the other three stages of life are supported every day by the 
knowledge and food of the householder, therefore the householder stage of life is the best” 
(Manu 3.78).' In the giving of offerings and alms nobody is left out, not even dogs, those 
who have fallen, “Dog-cookers,” those whose evil deeds have made them ill, birds, and worms 
(Manu 3.92). 

Guests come in for detailed mention, and even a deserving Vaisya or Sidra, approach- 
ing a Brahman’s house in the proper manner, must be given food, although only alongside 
the servants (Manu 3.112). Not everyone qualifies to be a guest, however; certainly not 
Brahman householders in their own village, who can only be called foolish, for they run the 
risk of being reborn as “the livestock of those who have given them food” (Manu 3.104). 
It is only after one and all have been fed that the pious householder shall himself eat. “The 
householder should eat the leftovers only after he has revered the goods, the sages, humans, 
ancestors, and the household deities. The person who cooks only for himself eats nothing but 
error [sin], for the food left over from the sacrifice is the food intended for good men” (Manu 
3.117-118). 

A large part of the third book of Mdnava Dharmasdstra (122-286) has srdddha, the 
sacrifice to the ancestors, for its theme. The central rites consist of offering rice balls (pinda) 
to specified deceased ancestors and feeding invited Brahmans who represent them. 

The fourth book attends to the issue of the means of subsistence of the householders. An 
interesting classification is presented. Subsistence by gleaning corn and gathering grains is 
“lawful”; unsolicited gifts are “immortal” and acceptable; farming, although the “deadly” 
mode of life, is legitimate; trade is “simultaneously good and unlawful” and yet permissible. 
But servility must be avoided for it is “the dog’s way of life” (Manu 4.5—6). Detailed rules of 
behavior not only in respect of diet but the whole range of natural and legitimate activities 
are listed. Altogether, a view of the householder’s life is presented in which a great deal is 
permitted including profit and pleasure, so long as it is lawful, prudent, generally accept- 
able to good people, and in conformity with tradition (see e.g. 175-180). What is more, 
the conception of the householder’s life presented in the Manusmrti is inclusive and incor- 
porates through subtle devices “the values of other 4sramas without abandoning home 
and family” (Olivelle 1993, 140). The conflict between the two views of gadrhasthya — as a 
permanent alternative to other ways of life, notably that of the renouncer, or as a tempo- 
rary stage in the life of a twice-born man — was apparently never completely resolved in the 
textual tradition of the DharmaSsastras and subsequently. What is clear, however, is that, 
even when the idea of Gsramas as stages of life prevailed, the virtues of the householder’s 
way of life were uniformly eulogized. Thus the Mahabharata, which is a truly oceanic source 
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of the precepts and practice of dharma, endorses “the superiority of the householder” and 
promotes the idea that renunciation of the householder’s life is appropriate only in old age 
(Olivelle 1993, 148-151). 

Although Olivelle argues persuasively that the notion of choice in the original Gsrama did 
not completely disappear from subsequent formulations, contemporary Indological literature 
has generally favored the idea of an ordered sequence of stages. This is true of both earlier 
works and the more recent ones, but Olivelle’s seminal work is bound to generate rethinking 
on the subject. The prevailing consensus regarding asramas as stages of life may be illustrated 
by referring to two widely read studies of Hinduism by Zaehner (1962, 146-150) and Flood 
(1996, 61-65, 87-90). In considering the householder’s state the very foundation on which 
the other states rest, contemporary scholarly opinion follows the standard reading of Manava 
Dharmasastra. 

The influence of Indology on social-anthropological studies of the family and household 
in Hindu society has been negligible. Indeed, many anthropologists and sociologists writing 
in the 1950s and 1960s emphasized the desirability of freeing ethnographic inquiry from 
Indological assumptions about the character of the Hindu family and the household (see e.g. 
Shah 1973). The one major dissenter was Louis Dumont, who maintained that the sociology 
of India should lie at the confluence of the findings of Indology and the sociological vantage 
point (1957, 7). Following this methodological perspective, he produced a seminal essay on 
world renunciation in Indian religions in which he suggested that “the secret” (or core prin- 
ciple) of Hinduism (and the structure of Hindu society) may be found in “the dialogue bet- 
ween the renouncer and the man-in-the-world” (Dumont 1960, 37-38). 

As Heesterman has pointed out, “In the classical Brahmanic view the pivotal actor on 
whom the dharma turns is the typical man-in-the-world, the substantial ‘twice-born’ house- 
holder, the grhastha” (Heesterman 1982, 251). He disagrees with Dumont regarding the 
notion of the dialogue because, according to him, the renouncer and the householder lack a 
common ground, and stand for genuinely dichotomous, mutually antagonistic — rather than 
complementary — lifestyle choices. What interests us here is that both recognize the tradition- 
ally central position of the householder in Hindu society. Taking that agreement as the point 
of departure, we now turn to an examination of the ethnographic evidence accumulated in 
the recent past.? 


The Householder in Ethnography 


In the clarification of the definitional conventions (in the first section of this chapter), the 
attention paid to the house may have seemed somewhat excessive. In the classical textual 
tradition, the building of temples, royal palaces, and cities expectedly received much 
more attention than ordinary houses (Rowland 1953), but some of the basic principles 
(concerning, for example, the choice of the site and the size and orientation of the building) 
were the same. The applicability of these principles to house building varied according to the 
varna of the household, more choices being open to the Brahmans and Ksatriyas than to the 
others. The abundance or meagerness of the material resources of the household also was 
a significant factor influencing if not determining the choices that were made. Some of the 
traditional considerations have survived until today; indeed there is today a resurgence of 
interest in urban India in Vedic architectural principles of house-making. 
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The folk traditions are not lacking in this respect. Indeed, there are not only explicit guide- 
lines about house-making, which combine ritual and practical considerations, but a vast lore 
about the character of the houses, and its significance for the well-being of the household 
also exists. Thus, among the Brahmans of the Kashmir Valley, widely known as the Pandits 
(Madan 1989),? the house is the abode of gods as well as human beings. It has a guardian 
deity (grhadeva) who is identified (through the rituals associated with him) with Vastupati, 
the Vedic lord of the earth. The bonds between the house, the deity, and the household are 
intimate. It is noteworthy that, traditionally, a Kashmiri Pandit household never sold or 
bought a house. On building a new house, the protective deities would be ritually reinstalled 
there before entering it, and the old house would then be demolished or, rarely, abandoned. 
The sentiments of love, sharing, and solidarity that characterize interpersonal relations in a 
well integrated household are, in the Pandits’ estimation, the highest ideals of human con- 
duct, the acme of morality. The house is loved and valued because of the sanctity and the 
sentiments associated with it and not merely because of its material value. It is regarded as 
a moral space par excellence. The home is said to be neither the place for the indulgence of 
one’s physical appetites (bhogassala), nor for the performance of austerities (yogasala, Madan 
1989, 256-257). In other words, it is the narrow middle ground, the “razor’s edge” of the 
Upanisads. 

An even richer conception of the house in relation to the householders than among the 
Pandits is found in Tamil Nadu. Here houses are material structures like they are everywhere, 
but they also partake of the properties of personhood. Valentine Daniel writes: 


Not only are houses, as are [village] and persons, [made of] substance that can be contami- 
nated and changed by mixing with other substances (hence the concern with what kind of sub- 
stance crosses the vulnerable thresholds — windows and doors — of the house and affects its own 
substance and that of its inhabitants) but houses are also “aware” of their vulnerability. They 
have personlike needs for companionship, and experience loneliness and fear when isolated. 
(Daniel 1984, 114) 


Houses here are believed to have a life cycle: they are conceived and born, they grow, and may 
eventually die. Houses like human offspring have astrological significance and may bring 
good or bad fortune to the household. They have feelings and attitudes. It is not therefore 
without trepidation that the decision to build a house is taken. To minimize the risks and 
uncertainty strict rules are followed in the selection of the site. It must be judged to be auspi- 
cious, and appropriate rituals (e.g. Vastu Purusa pijjd, although everybody is not sure who 
Vastu is) may be performed. 

Conception is said to occur when a corner post or cornerstone is installed by a member 
of the artisan caste who is traditionally entrusted this work. While at work, he must observe 
rules pertaining to himself. For example: he must eat only vegetarian food or else ghosts and 
evil spirits will take possession of the house under construction; he must avoid bodily contact 
with members of lower jdtis or goods in the house will disappear; he must abstain from 
sexual intercourse or else the house will be eaten by white ants. Another set of rules con- 
cerns the construction. Scarecrows must be planted in the four cardinal directions to ward 
off the evil eye. 

When the roof is laid, only an odd number of beams must be used, as a result of which it 
is deemed to be incomplete. Incompleteness is a blemish and helps in warding off the evil eye. 
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Moreover, incomplete houses may be expected to grow further. When a house is ready for 
occupation, it is said to have been born. A horoscope is cast for it to figure out what the future 
holds for it. In addition to the nine planets of horoscopes for human beings, the influence 
of the qualities of the first occupants also are crucial for a house. Houses acquire the same 
jati status as the householders and must observe the same rules of intercaste conduct as is 
applicable to them. In short, there is a structural homology between the human body and the 
house which is culturally constructed. 

That the house—-householder relationship is an intrinsic one is well illustrated by the dis- 
tinction that Bengali Hindus make between the basa (“nest,” abode) of a man, his wife and 
children, and the bari (also called grha, house) in which his parents (and other family mem- 
bers) live. Until his father’s death he and his immediate family are deemed to be part of the 
larger family and he may not claim to have his own separate bay. Needless to add, not all sons 
may live away from the parental home (Inden and Nicholas 1977, 7). 

The Bengalis think of a house as shared space, and this makes room for unrelated depen- 
dents (for example, servants) to live in it along with those who constitute the family and who 
share bodily substance. The Kashmiri Pandits make a similar distinction between one’s gara 
(house, home) and dera (place of temporary residence), but the latter may be gara to someone 
else. Moreover, a son may establish his own household even during the life time of his mother, 
but this normally does not happen while the father is alive. 

The issue here is the manner in which a household is constituted. Among the Pandits 
the family (kutumb) usually comprises a number of households, each living in a house or a 
part of a house, and known as chulahs (hearth, hearth group). They make a clear distinction 
between those members who are born into the family/hearth group (zamat), and those who 
are married into it (Srmati, “incomers”). Consanguinity and affinity are mutually exclusive 
principles. Besides birth and marriage, fictive kinship in the form of adoption also is a recog- 
nized mode of recruitment to the family. At the household level unrelated persons may also 
be present, in some cases on a permanent or quasi-permanent basis (Madan 1989: chs. 5 and 
6). Moreover, families are not thought and spoken of in terms of a beginning and an end, but 
the household is subject to a developmental cycle. Births and marriages are the incremental 
events; deaths and partitions result in the loss of members. A household may even die as 
when the surviving spouse of a childless couple, or a couple that have only daughters who 
have moved out on marriage (Madan: ch. 4). 

Although parental love, filial piety, and fraternal solidarity are said to be the foundation 
of the householder’s life, abandonment of joint living as one chulah, and complete or partial 
partition of the jointly owned estate, are commonly expected to occur among the Pandits (see 
ibid.: ch. 8). In terms of the ideology of the householder, fraternal strife is considered mor- 
ally reprehensive, but practical considerations are allowed to override morality. Moreover, the 
blame for intrahousehold bickering is cleverly placed on the shoulders of the wives who are, 
of course, the Srmati and not the zamati. And the decline of morality in the dark age of kaliyug 
is always cited as a cause of things that should not happen. 

In this context it is noteworthy that the domestic scene two thousand years ago was essen- 
tially the same as it is today in most Hindu homes. Thus, we read in the Mdnava Dharmasastra: 
“After the father and mother (are dead), the brothers [may] assemble and divide the paternal 
estate equally, for they have no power over two of them while they are alive” (Manu 9.104 
and 111). More significantly, apropos the contention of the decline of morality: “They [the 
brothers] may live together in [mutual respectfulness], or they may live separately if they 
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wish for religious merit; for religious merit increases in separation, and so separate rituals are 
conducive to religious merit” (Doniger and Smith 1991, 209, 210). It is, of course, question- 
able how much considerations of religious merit count in contemporary times, but division 
of jointly owned estates does often occur with a view to reducing the income tax burden.* 

The question of religious merit apart, performance of rituals is indeed a major concern 
of Brahman and other upper-caste households even if only as a matter of convention. There 
are two main types of domestic rituals. Firstly, those associated with life-cycle events (notably 
birth, initiation, marriage, and death), known as samskara, and those that affirm the bonds 
between ancestors and descendants, called the srdddha. Secondly, there are the rituals that 
seek to establish purposive and meaningful communication between householders and 
supernatural “beings.” These may be supplicatory in character as is the daily worship to 
one’s chosen deities, or contractual, or even coercive. The rituals performed by lower-caste 
Hindu households may not be an exact replica of upper-caste rituals and may not involve the 
specialist services of a Brahman priest, but they too fall into the two categories mentioned 
above. Work-related rituals also take place in artisan and peasant households. 

Sustained by economic activity, reinforced by religious observances, the life of the Hindu 
householder is nourished and legitimized by the values of love, sharing, and solidarity. It 
has been explicated that, while “authority, rights and duties, land, inheritance, the distribu- 
tion of resources within the joint family, prestations, reproduction, and so forth” are critical 
factors in the construction of interpersonal relations in Bengali households, often providing 
the basis for conflict, love (priti, prema) holds them together. “If kinsmen have the proper kind 
of love for one another then they will enjoy well-being and they will not be divided by greed, 
selfishness, or envy” (Inden and Nicholas 1977, 87-88). A variety of loves is said to be dis- 
cernible, namely conjugal, filial, fraternal, parental, and the love between brothers and sis- 
ters. Love may be egalitarian or hierarchical. In all cases, it is expressed through spontaneous 
and selfless feelings of caring (pdlana), nourishing (posana), and supporting (bharana) for one 
another. Delight (ananda), gratification (trpti), and contentment (santosa) are the fruit of such 
feelings (Inden and Nicholas 1977, 21). 

An elaborate ideology of love in Tamil Nadu comprises the ideas of anpu (love), pacam 
(attachment), Gcai (desire), kappu (bonding), pattu (devotion), etc. These are articulable, 
and sometimes articulated, in explication of how the members of a household relate to one 
another (Trawick 1996: ch. 3). Anpu is a complex notion that connotes a multitude of emo- 
tions and moral judgments. Thus, love must be contained (adakkam, containment), for excess 
is harmful; moreover “love grows in hiding.” Even a mother’s love for the child must be “kept 
within limits,” for “letting love overflow its bounds could be harmful not only to the recipient, 
but to the giver as well” (Trawick 1996, 94). While the legitimacy and power of sexual love 
and pleasure inpam, “sweetness” ) may not be denied, the love of spouses is also best contained 
to the point of concealment. Such concealment takes diverse forms including, particularly 
among the lower castes, the derogation of the husband by the wife. 

Love is a force, but its essence is tenderness. It grows slowly by habituation; indeed it 
becomes a habit (parakkam) that even death does not destroy. The loved person becomes a 
part of oneself. Parakkam implies friendliness, easiness, and grace (Trawick 1996, 100). But 
it has its emotional costs. Love and attachment have a cruel aspect, for they produce restless- 
ness. Moreover, being parted from the loved person is painful; it is like having a part of oneself 
severed. Love makes one do strange and even improper things, such as defiance of the rules 
of purity: picking up the leaf from which someone has eaten, and which is therefore impure, 
is an act of love and meritorious. It conveys a message of union and equality. Love teaches 
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humility (pani). “In acts of love, the humble became proud, the servant became master, 
the renouncer became possessed” (Trawick 1996, 106). Love normally produces servitude 
(adima), a sense of being controlled by another person, but then this feeling itself is “a pow- 
erful expression of love” (111). Ultimately, love means that the members of the household 
“are all One” within the “four walls of the house.” As a Tamil householder (a woman) has 
put it, “In order for you to understand my heart, you must see through my eyes. In order me 
to understand your heart, I must see through yours” (115, 116). 

There is a gentle and authentic simplicity about the manner in which the Tamil villager 
articulates the place of love in the ideology of the householder. There are other values too that 
are generally affirmed elsewhere by other Hindu communities but raised above them all is the 
ideal of domesticity itself. The Kashmiri Pandits are the self-aware ideologues of garhasthya 
within the value framework of Hinduism, expressed, for example, in the notion of purusdrtha 
comprising the goals and orientations of dharma, artha, and kama. The Pandit ideology of 
the householder is lukewarm about the fourth purusartha of moksa, and explicitly negative 
about renunciation as a way of life or as the last stage of life. As a householder, a Pandit 
may legitimately seek joy and plenitude, but ideally this endeavor should be subordinated to 
dharma and combined with detachment (virakti) and the love of one’s chosen personal deity 
(istadeva, isadevi). As a well-known Pandit poet, Krishna Razdan (1850-1925), who was a 
devout Vaisnava, put it: “Why should we renounce the lovely world?/ Our love of Him is our 
austerity ...” (Cook 1958). 

The Pandit’s ideology of the householder is, in fact, more than just that: it is their ide- 
ology of humanity. While all sentient beings are born (and die), human beings are made 
and matured through the samskdras and achieve different degrees of moral perfection 
by their conduct. A boy attains the ritual status of an adult when he receives the girdle 
(mekhala) and the holy neck threads (yajfiopavita). In the case of girls, it is marriage that 
bestows similar status on them. Marriage is crucial for men as well as women for it is only 
through it that they become householders. Bachelors, childless widowers, and widows 
are normally members of households but not themselves grhastha, and are therefore con- 
sidered unfortunate. The greatest desire of a Pandit, whether man or woman, is to be a 
full-fledged householder. 

The Pandit ideology of the householder is constructed around men. Women and children 
are spoken of in relation to them. But the men themselves recognize that in the reality of 
everyday life women are significant role players. They are referred to as grhasthadharini, the 
upholders and the bearers of the burden of garhasthya. A man works out his destiny as a 
Pandit and a human being in the company of women: without them his ritual, personal 
and social life is incomplete. Among the most coveted meritorious acts that a Pandit may 
perform, the giving away of his daughter in marriage (kanydddana) ranks very high. Men are 
hierarchically superior to women, but it is together with them that they constitute the core 
of the life of the householder. Being a Pandit is as much a concern of women as it is of men. 
In the domain of domestic activity, however, women’s roles are different, and their work in 
the kitchen as well as their participation in religious rites is severely but discretely restricted 
during the periods of menstruation. Moreover, women do not offer water and food to ances- 
tors; they do not have the ritual status and authority to initiate their sons into adulthood or 
give their daughters in marriage. And yet the wife is always present by the husband’s side on 
all major ceremonial occasions. She is one half of his self (ardhangini). 

The ideology of the householder clearly establishes the Pandit as the man-in-the-world. 
Such a person’s prime concern in the midst of worldly activities is with the maturation of 
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his self. This is ensured if he organizes his domestic life in strict conformity with traditional 
purposes (purusadrtha), employing appropriate procedures for their achievement. Release 
from the chain of transmigration (samskdara) is a high but frankly distant goal — so distant 
indeed as to be virtually beyond reach. A prudent person concentrates on the slow but steady 
accumulation of merit by the conscious effort to lead a disciplined life. 

Renouncers are conspicuous by their absence in Pandit society. Self-styled renouncers are 
distrusted as men who, with a failed domestic life behind them, make a virtue of necessity. 
At a deeper level, however, one might detect a fear of the renouncer, for he poses a threat 
to the ideology of the garhasthya. The samny4Gst is too powerful an adversary to be contem- 
plated with equanimity. Individual renouncers, if judged to be genuine, will be accorded 
respect. But renouncers as a category are caricatured: that the caricature is only too often an 
accurate enough portrait of the “holy men” one actually meets is another matter through 
not totally irrelevant. The real point seems to be that only when the renouncer is thus por- 
trayed may he be convincingly employed as a foil to highlight the virtues of the life of the 
householder. These are said to flow from “detachment in enjoyment,” which is the essence of 
renunciation. Gdrhasthya is not to end in renunciation, but it should be guided by the values 
of samnyasa. For the rest, everything is dependent upon divine grace (anugraha).° 

The foregoing summary of the Pandit ideology of the householder is based on my field- 
work in the village of Utrassu-Urnanagri (southeast Kashmir) carried out mainly in 1957- 
1958. It is noteworthy that, despite over 500 years of life lived as a small minority (about 4% 
of the population in the 1950s) amongst Muslims — who are mainly descendants of Hindus 
converted to Islam en masse in the fourteenth century — and under Muslim rule between the 
early fourteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries, the Pandits have managed to preserve many 
core ideas and values of the Brahmanical tradition via oral transmission. In an essay based 
on Sanskrit texts of the medieval period (ninth to thirteenth centuries) unknown to the rural 
Pandits among whom I engaged in fieldwork, Alexis Sanderson observes: 


The Brahmanism of the middle ground ... offered the Brahman householder a monism for the 
ritual agent which admitted renunciation but tended to confine it to the last quarter of a man’s 
life (after the payment of the three debts), and at the same time made it an unnecessary by prop- 
agating a doctrine of gnostic liberation within the pursuit of conformity to the householder’s 
dharma.... [Moreover, the householder] was to protect himself through disinterested conformity 
to God’s will manifest as his dharma. (Sanderson 1985, 197-198) 


Needless to emphasize, it is the continuities between the ideas of the two periods (pre- 
Muslim and Muslim) that are remarkable rather than the differences, which are essentially 
those of emphasis. It follows that in the study of the householder tradition in Hindu society, 
the bringing together of the perspectives of Indology and sociology is not only justifiable but 
indeed imperative. 


Concluding Observations 


The two most characteristic institutions of Hindu society are caste and the family/household. 
Kane in his monumental survey of the DharmaSastras concludes that the overall tendency 
“is to glorify the status of an householder and push into the background the two Gsramas of 
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vanaprashtha and samnydsa, so much so that certain works say that these are forbidden in 
the Kali age” (Kane 1941, 424). Ethnographic evidence also underscores the importance 
of the life of the householder in contemporary Hindu society. Looking back over time, it is 
noteworthy that various developments in the history of Hinduism have reinforced the house- 
holder tradition. Thus, many of the major protestant sectarian movements of medieval times, 
which today have millions of followers, emphasized the virtues of disciplined domesticity as 
against renunciation. Basava (ca. 1106-1167), the founder of the ViraSaiva (or Lingayat) 
sect in Karnataka (in the south), himself moved to and fro between withdrawal from and 
participation in worldly activities, but his followers have remained wedded to the household- 
er’s life. In Punjab (in the north) all but one of the ten Sikh Gurus were married men with 
families, and explicitly opposed the renunciation of the householder’s life. (The eighth guru 
died during his boyhood.) Similarly, Vallabha (ca. 1479-1531), promulgator of pusti marga 
(“the way of abundance”), whose followers are found mainly in western India, was a house- 
holder, and so are his followers. Although Caitanya (ca.148 5-15 33), founder of the Gaudiya 
movement in the east, devoted to Radha-Krsna worship, did himself abandon family life in his 
exultation of divine, conjugal love, his followers include householders as well as ascetics, All 
these sects extoll domesticity as the preferred state so long as it is an affirmation of the bliss 
of the union of the devotee and the deity. 

In popular imagination, however, particularly outside India, the renouncer looms large. 
This may be so because he is a magnificent, even theatrical figure, who gives away all his 
possessions, performs his own mortuary rites to proclaim the severance of all social bonds, 
and lives a highly disciplined life of austerities (see Madan 1987, 1-16 et passim). Although 
he may be impressive, the renouncer is not the only actor on the Hindu stage of life; in fact, 
he is not on the stage at all, but looks at it from the outside. That his gaze is powerful may not 
be, however, denied. The figure in the center of the stage is the homely householder. If not 
exactly cast in a heroic mold, he is not a shadowy figure either. And, in his own manner, he 
is a fighter. 

The everyday life of the householder is marked by temptations that he must resist. On 
the one hand, he hears on his front door the knock of the samnydasi, who stands there in the 
guise of the mendicant asking for alms, but also suggests the possibility of an alternative way 
of life. On the other hand, the bhogi (“enjoyer”) knocks on his back door, as it were, inviting 
him to a life of pleasures. The values of garhasthya are challenged and threatened by both 
the visitors. The householder’s success lies in his ability to resist the extremist alternatives 
and to tread the middle ground, combining the values of domesticity and detachment. For 
the Hindu, of whatever caste or sect, domesticity is marked by the “feelings of well-being and 
happiness.” It embodies the values of righteousness and action, purity and auspiciousness, 
and purposefulness and contentment. It is the good life.” 
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Notes 


1 In the original: yasmat trayo’ pvGsramino jndnenannena manhavam/grhasthenaiva dharyante tasmaj 
jyesthasramo grhi. 

2 We may briefly note here the reading of the tradition by the scholars of what is known as “Hindu 
law” (a product of British colonial administration). Thus, it is stated that, “the joint and undivided 
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family is the normal condition of Hindu society. An undivided Hindu family is ordinarily joint not 
only in estate, but also in food and Worship” (Desai 1998, 314). From the sociological point of view 
this statement suffers from the conflation of two analytically and often empirically distinct groups, 
namely the family and the household. The law qualifies the foregoing characterization by maintain- 
ing that, “the existence of joint estate is not an essential requisite to constitute a joint family anda 
family, which does not own any property, may nevertheless be joint” (Desai 1998, 314). It is obvi- 
ous that it is a larger grouping than the household to which the law refers; it is equally clear that 
without constituent households, there would be no joint families. The foundational nature of the 
household in relation to Hindu society is thus implicitly recognized in Hindu law. 

Virtually all but 5,000 to 10,000 persons of this community of about 300,000 persons have 
been driven out of Kashmir following the eruption of a Muslim militant, secessionist movement 
in 1989. The refugees live in temporary camps in Jammu and Delhi, or have taken up residence 
in various towns and cities of India, mainly in the north. The hope that they will be able to return 
to their homes is not bright. In describing aspects of their domestic life, the present tense has been 
retained here. 

The Hindu undivided family has tax-saving privileges that may be availed by individual members. 
These are not available to non-Hindu households (see Gulati and Gulati 1962). 

A negative attitude towards renouncers is widespread, and may go so far as to ascribe a malignant 
influence to them, responsible for misfortune among householders, as do the residents of the village 
Ghatiyali in Rajasthan. For them the samnydst is the threatening outsider (see Gold 1988, 53). But 
there are exceptions. In Rajasthan itself, the pastoral Raikas consider renouncers auspicious, even 
like gods, and their blessings are valued by householders. The householder—renouncer relationship 
is not antagonistic here but “intertwined” (Srivastava 1997, 266). 

For vignettes of domestic life among four castes of north India (Brahman, farmer, carpenter, and 
oil-presser), which show interesting similarities and differences, see Wiser 1978. 

That would be a neat way to conclude this chapter, but we must note (at least in a note) that the 
values by which many secularized, Hindu, urban households live today come from sources other 
than traditional culture. The process of change had already become manifest in the late nineteenth 
century in cities such as Calcutta and Bombay. Individualism was on the rise and large house- 
holds were being viewed negatively by social reformers. The process of social transformation has 
deepened and become more widespread, particularly since independence. More and more people 
of means in urban India today live in rented apartments, have small “households,” affirm the 
values of individual choice and achievement, and gender equality, and generally participate in a 
global culture of western origin. But, as the ethnographic content of this chapter shows, the old 
household tradition is by no means dead, particularly in the rural areas, where three quarters of 
the people of India live. 


CHAPTER 15 
The Renouncer Tradition 


Patrick Olivelle 


Shaven-headed and clad in yellow-orange robes — whether they are Buddhist monks in Thai- 
land, Sadhus in the Indian countryside, or Hare Krishnas in American airports — that is the 
enduring image of Indian religion that many westerners carry in their minds. The cultural 
institution behind these modern manifestations, an institution which we have chosen to call 
the “renouncer tradition,” is very old. It goes back to about the middle of the first millennium 
sce and took shape along the mid-Gangetic plane in roughly what is today the state of Bihar. 

The image of Indian religion as essentially world-renouncing and ascetic (Dumont 1960), 
however, is grossly inaccurate. Yet, behind that image lies a kernel of truth: the renouncer 
tradition has been a central and important ingredient in the sociocultural mix that contrib- 
uted to the formation of the historical religions in India. As any human institution, neverthe- 
less, that kernel and the Indian religions themselves changed over time and space. 

The earliest historical information about the renouncer tradition comes from the Upanisads 
and other Vedic writings, as well as from Buddhist literary sources. Given the uncertainly of 
their dates, however, it is impossible to give a precise or certain date to the origin of that tra- 
dition: hence, my vague reference to “the middle of the first millennium sce.” The earliest dat- 
able source that attests to the existence of the renouncer tradition is the ASokan inscriptions 
of the middle of the third century sce. Around this time, if I may be permitted to generalize, 
two competing ascetic traditions appear to have crystallized: anchorites living settled lives in 
forest hermitages cut off from social intercourse, and renouncers living itinerant lives in the 
wilderness but in interaction with towns and villages from which they begged their food. An 
ancient Brahmanical law book describes the normative lifestyle of anchorites: 


An anchorite shall live in the forest, living on roots and fruits and given to austerities. He kindles 
the sacred fire according to the procedure for recluses and refrains from eating what is grown 
in a village. He may also avail himself of the flesh of animals killed by predators. He should not 
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step on plowed land or enter a village. He shall wear matted hair and clothes of bark or skin and 
never eat anything that has been stored for more than a year. (Gautama Dharmasitra, 3.26-35) 


The anchorite’s life is marked by his refusal to avail himself of any product mediated by 
human culture. His clothing and food come from the wild; he is not permitted to step on plowed 
land, the symbol of human culture and society. The anchorite has physically withdrawn from 
society, even though he continues to participate in some of the central religious activities of 
society, such as maintaining a ritual fire and performing rituals. At least some of the anchorites 
may have lived in family units; we hear often of wives and children living in forest hermitages. 

The renouncer, on the other hand, lives in proximity to civilized society and in close inter- 
action with it. 


A mendicant shall live without any possessions, be chaste, and remain in one place during the 
rainy season. Let him enter a village only to obtain almsfood and go on his begging round late 
in the evening, without visiting the same house twice and without pronouncing blessings. He 
shall control his speech, sight, and actions; and wear a garment to cover his private parts, using, 
according to some, a discarded piece of cloth after washing it. Outside the rainy season, he should 
not spend two nights in the same village. He shall be shaven-headed or wear a topknot; refrain 
from injuring seeds; treat all creatures alike, whether they cause him harm or treat him with 
kindness; and not undertake ritual activities. (Gautama Dharmasitra, 3.11—25) 


The renouncer’s withdrawal from society is not physical but ideological. He does not partic- 
ipate in the most central of socioreligious institutions: family and sex, ritual fire and ritual 
activities, a permanent residence, and wealth and economic activities. He is a religious 
beggar, depending on social charity for his most basic needs. 

Of these two ascetic institutions, the one that became central to the development of Indian 
religions and cultures was the renouncer tradition. The hermit culture became obsolete at 
least by the beginning of the common era and lived on only in poetic imagination; some of 
the most beloved of Indian poetry and drama, including the two great epics, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, center around hermit life in the forest. Sakuntala, the famous Indian heroine 
immortalized by the Sanskrit playwright Kalidasa, was a girl living in a forest hermitage. But 
it had little historical influence on Indian religion. 


The Origins 


There is a longstanding and ongoing scholarly debate regarding the origin of the renouncer 
tradition. To simplify a somewhat intricate issue, some contend that the origins of Indian 
asceticism in general and of the renouncer tradition in particular go back to the indigenous 
non-Aryan population (Singh 1972; Pande 1978; Bronkhorst 1993). Others, on the con- 
trary, see it as an organic and logical development of ideas found in the Vedic religious culture 
(Heesterman 1964). 

It is time, I think, to move beyond this sterile debate and artificial dichotomy. They are 
based, on the one hand, on the false premise that the extant Vedic texts provide us with an 
adequate picture of the religious and cultural life of that period spanning over half a millen- 
nium. These texts, on the contrary, provide only a tiny window into this period, and that too 
only throws light on what their priestly authors thought it important to record. It is based, 
on the other hand, on the untenable conviction that we can isolate Aryan and non-Aryan 
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strands in the Indian culture a millennium or more removed from the original and putative 
Aryan migrations. It is obvious that the ancient Indian society comprised numerous racial, 
ethnic, and linguistic groups and that their beliefs and practices must have influenced the 
development of Indian religions. It is quite a different matter, however, to attempt to isolate 
these different strands at any given point in Indian history (Olivelle 1993, 1995b). 

It is a much more profitable exercise to study the social, economic, political, and 
geographical factors along the Gangetic valley during the middle of the first millennium sce 
that may have contributed to the growth of ascetic institutions and ideologies (Gombrich 
1988; Olivelle 1993). This was a time of radical social and economic change, a period that 
saw the second urbanization in India — after the initial one over a millennium earlier in the 
Indus Valley — with large kingdoms, state formation, a surplus economy, and long-distance 
trade. Ambition, strategy, drive, and risk-taking all played a role in both a king’s quest for 
power and a merchant’s pursuit of wealth. A similar spirit of individual enterprise is evident 
in a person’s decision to leave home and family and to become a wandering mendicant. The 
new social and economic realities of this period surely permitted and even fostered the rise of 
rival religious ideologies and modes of life. 


The Formative Period of Indian Religions 


The second half of the first millennium sce was the period that created many of the ideolog- 
ical and institutional elements that characterize later Indian religions. The renouncer tradi- 
tion played a central role during this formative period of Indian religious history. 

Renouncers often formed groups around prominent and charismatic ascetic leaders, 
groups that often developed into major religious organizations. Some of them, such as Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, survived as major religions; others, such as the Ajivakas, existed for many 
centuries before disappearing. Renunciation was at the heart of these religions. 

Even though the ideal of homeless wandering is often maintained as a theological 
fiction, many of these renouncer groups, such as the Buddhist and the Jain, organized 
themselves into monastic communities with at least a semipermanent residence. These 
communities vied with each other to attract lay members, donors and benefactors, and for 
political patronage. A significant feature of these celibate communities is that they were 
voluntary organizations, the first such religious organizations perhaps in the entire world, 
and their continued existence depended on attracting new members. Another was the 
admission, at least in some traditions such as the Buddhist and the Jain, of women and the 
creation of female monastic communities. If voluntary celibate communities that rejected 
marriage were remarkable even for men, they must certainly have been revolutionary in 
the case of women. 

The influence of renouncer practices and ideologies was not limited to what we have 
come to regard as non-Hindu or “heterodox” traditions; their influence can be seen within 
the Brahmanical tradition itself. Indeed, during this early period of Indian history the very 
division into “orthodox” and “heterodox” is anachronistic and presents a distorted historical 
picture. Scholars in the past have argued that some of the changes within the Brahmanical 
tradition, such as the creation of the asrama (orders of life) system, was instituted as a defense 
mechanism against the onslaught of renunciation. Evidence does not support such claims. 
The Brahmanical tradition was not a monolithic entity. The debates, controversies, and 
struggles between the new ideologies and lifestyles of renunciation and the older ritualistic 
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religion took place as much within the Brahmanical tradition as between it and the new reli- 
gions (Olivelle 1993). This struggle created new institutions and ideas within that tradition, 
the Gsrama system being one of the more remarkable and enduring. 

Some of the fundamental values and beliefs that we generally associate with Indian reli- 
gions in general and Hinduism in particular were at least in part the creation of the renouncer 
tradition. These include the two pillars of Indian theologies: samsdra — the belief that life 
in this world is one of suffering and subject to repeated deaths and births (rebirth); moksa/ 
nirvana — the goal of human existence and, therefore, of the religious quest is the search 
for liberation from that life of suffering. All later Indian religious traditions and sects are 
fundamentally ideologies that map the processes of Samsara and Moksa and technologies 
that provide humans the tools for escaping samsaric existence. Such technologies include 
different forms of yoga and meditation. An offshoot of these ideologies and technologies is 
the profound antiritualism evident in most later traditions. In the areas of ethics and values, 
moreover, renunciation was principally responsible for the ideals of non-injury (ahimsda) and 
vegetarianism. 

Several of the renouncer movements that turned into major religions were founded by 
people who had renounced the world, Gautama Buddha and the Jina Mahavira in the case of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Within these religions the monastic communities are at the center of 
both theology and ecclesiastical structure. 

Within the Brahmanical tradition, on the other hand, the situation was more complex. 
In the old Vedic religion, the Brahmin was the ritual specialist and religious leader, but these 
very functions required that he get married and father children, activities diametrically 
opposed to renunciation. We will examine diverse attempts to integrate the ideals of these 
two poles of the tradition at both the institutional and the theological levels. The tension bet- 
ween the two ideals of religious living, however, continued to exist throughout the history of 
the Brahmanical and Hindu traditions. 


Values in Conflict 


The debate on the conflicting value systems of renunciation and the society oriental Vedic 
religion is recorded in many early texts and revolved especially around the male obligation to 
marry, father offspring, and carry out ritual duties. These obligations were given theological 
expression in a novel doctrine, probably the result of that very debate on values. The “doc- 
trine of debts” posited that a man is born with three debts — to gods, ancestors, and Vedic 
seers — debts from which one can be freed only by offering sacrifices, begetting offspring, 
and studying the Vedas. An ancient text waxes eloquent on the importance of a son, who is 
viewed as the continuation of the father and the guarantor of his immortality: 


A debt he pays in him, 

And immortality he gains, 

The father who sees the face 

Of his son born and alive. 

Greater than the delights 

That earth, fire, and water 

Bring to living beings, 

Is a father’s delight in his son. 
(Aitareya Brahmana, 7.13) 
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And in what appears to be a dig at ascetic claims, the same text continues: 


What is the use of dirt and deer skin? 
What profit in beard and austerity? 
Seek a son, O Brahmin, 

He is the world free of blame. 


The proponents of ascetic and renunciatory values, on the other hand, dismiss these claims 
for sons and rituals. Their view of immortality and liberation is centered not on outward activ- 
ities but on inward self-cultivation. Sons, sacrifices, and riches only guarantee the return to 
a new life of suffering within the wheel of samsdra. An Upanisad comments on the futility of 
sacrifices: 


Surely, they are floating unanchored, 

these eighteen forms of the sacrifice, 

the rites within which are called inferior; 

The fools who hail that as the best, 

return once more to old age and death. 
(Mundaka Upanisad, 1.2) 


The Upanisads also devalue the importance of marriage and progeny: 


This immense, unborn self is none other than the one consisting of perception here among 
the vital functions. It is when they desire him as their world that wandering ascetics undertake 
the ascetic life of wandering. It was when they knew this that men of old did not desire off- 
spring, reasoning “Ours is this self, and it is our world. What then is the use of offspring for us?” 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 4.4.22) 


This conflict in values and ideologies is often presented as a contrast between village and 
wilderness, the normative geographical spaces of society and renunciation. People inhabit- 
ing these spaces are destined to vastly different paths after death, the villagers returning back 
to the misery of earthly existence and ascetics proceeding to immortality: 


Now, the people who know this, and the people here in the wilderness who venerate thus: “Aus- 
terity is faith” — they pass into the flame, from the flame into the day, from the day into the fort- 
night of the waxing moon, from the fortnight of the waxing moon into the six months when the 
sun moves north, from these months into the year, from the year into the sun, from the sun into 
the moon, and from the moon into lightning. Then a person who is not human — he leads them 
to brahman. This is the path leading to the gods. 


The people here in villages, on the other hand, who venerate thus: “Gift-giving is offerings to 
gods and to priests” — they pass into the smoke, from the smoke into the night, from the night 
into the fortnight of the waning moon, and from the fortnight of the waning moon into the 
six months when the sun moves south. These do not reach the year but from these months 
pass into the world of the fathers, and from the world of the fathers into space, and from space 
into the moon. This is King Soma, the food of the gods, and the gods eat it. They remain there 
as long as there is a residue, and then they return by the same path they went. (Chandogya 
Upanisad, 5.10.1—2) 
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The theological debates concerning the two value systems took place as much within the 
Brahmanical circles as between the so-called orthodox Brahmanism and the heterodox sects. 
The intense discussion between Krsna and Arjuna in the Bhagavad-gita on the issue of the 
relative value of renunciation and engagement in one’s socially appointed duties is a classic 
example of such controversy and debate. 


The Asrama System 


The system of four Gsramas (orders of life) was an early attempt to institutionalize renuncia- 
tion within Brahmanical social structures. Created probably around the fourth century sce, 
the system in its original form proposed four alternate modes of religious living that young 
adults could pursue after they had completed their period of temporary studentship follow- 
ing Vedic initiation. These were: continuing to be a student until death, getting married and 
setting up a household, withdrawing to the forest as a hermit, or becoming a renouncer (Oliv- 
elle 1993). This system, first recorded in the early Dharmasitras composed between the sec- 
ond and third centuries sce, envisaged a free choice among the adsramas, which were viewed 
as permanent and lifelong vocations. Here is one of the oldest descriptions of the Gsramas: 


There are four orders of life: the householder’s life, living at the teacher’s house, the life of a 
sage, and that of a forest hermit. If a man remains steadfast in any of these, he attains bliss. 
A common prerequisite for all is to live at the teacher's house following one’s initiation, and all 
are required not to abandon Vedic learning. After he has learnt the rites, he may undertake the 
order that he prefers. 


Following the rules of a novice student, a student should serve his teacher until death, leaving 
his body in his teacher’s house. 


Next, the wandering ascetic. From that very state, remaining chaste, he goes forth. With regard 
to him they admonish: “He should live as a silent sage, without fire or house, without shelter or 
protection.” Speaking only when he is engaged in private vedic recitation and obtaining food 
from a village to sustain himself, he should live without any concern for this world or the next. 
Discarded clothes are prescribed for him. Some say that he should go completely naked. Aban- 
doning truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, the Vedas, this world and the next, he should seek 
the Self. When he gains insight, he attains bliss. Next, the forest hermit. From that very state, 
remaining chaste, he goes forth. With regard to him they admonish: “He should live as a silent 
sage with a single fire, but without house, shelter, or protection.” Let him speak only when he is 
engaged in private vedic recitation. Clothes made of materials from the wild are prescribed for 
him. (Apastamba Dharmasiitra, 2.21.1—22. 1) 


The term Gsrama is somewhat new in the Sanskrit vocabulary and was probably coined to 
express a new reality. Contrary to the common perception, the term did not refer to ascetic 
habitats or modes of life, if by “ascetic” we understand values and institutions that oppose 
Brahmanical values centered around the householder. On the contrary, Gsrama is a funda- 
mentally Brahmanical concept and is absent outside Brahmanical discourse. It referred orig- 
inally to habitats and life styles of exceptional Brahmins living apart from society and devoted 
solely to austerities and rituals. 
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The creators of the adsrama system took this term and concept and extended it to all the 
legitimate modes of life, especially to celibate asceticism. Evidence does not support the 
common assumption that the system was created by conservative Brahmins with the inten- 
tion of resisting the new religious movements and of safeguarding Brahmanical religion 
by incorporating the renunciatory lifestyle into a scheme that would lessen its impact and 
reduce or eliminate the conflict between it and the life of the householder. Elements of such 
a motive may be detected in the later “classical” form of the system I will discuss below. But 
the original system gives equal weight to all Gsramas and, quite contrary to the normal Brah- 
manical attitude, gives the candidates total freedom of choice among the competing modes 
of life. Permitting choice, indeed, placed renunciation and celibacy on an equal footing with 
household life. The authors of the system in all likelihood came from the antiritualistic tra- 
dition within Brahmanism, a tradition that finds expression in some of the Upanisads. In 
light of the socioeconomic conditions of northern India during this time with possibly the 
beginning of the Maurya empire, I am inclined to believe that the dsrama system was an 
urban invention, or at least reflects the openness of an urban mentality. This is reflected in the 
very nature of the original asrama system. It envisaged the Gsramas as voluntary institutions. 
People are free to choose what they want to be as adults. The same principle was the basis of 
other voluntary organizations of the time, such as Buddhist and Jain monastic orders. 

This novel proposal did not go unchallenged. Indeed, some of the earliest sources that 
record the Gsrama system present it as an opponent’s view that is to be rejected. One important 
argument used against the asrama system was the theology of the three debts. The obligation 
to father offspring is clearly stated in the authoritative texts of the Veda. This injunction con- 
tradicts the central provision of the Gsrama system permitting a man to become a celibate 
renouncer prior to marriage. 

By the beginning of the common era, however, the Gsrama system underwent drastic 
changes that culminated in its classical formulation. The Gsramas are now envisaged not as 
alternate modes of life but as stages an individual goes through as he grows old. The first 
asrama in the new scheme is identified with the temporary period of study following Vedic 
initiation. After completing this stage, a young adult got married and raised a family; this 
is the second asrama. When the householder had settled his children, he withdrew into the 
forest as a hermit. After a period of time in this stage, the man became a renouncer during 
the final years of his life. Here GSramas are temporary modes of life corresponding to different 
age groups, and choice is eliminated. This formulation reasserts the centrality of the house- 
holder; the productive years of an adult’s life are spent as an economically productive head 
of a household. The classical formulation also avoided the problems posed by the theology 
of debts. In the new system a man only took to renunciation and celibacy after he had ful- 
filled his obligations to get married, beget offspring, and offer sacrifices. In effect, the classical 
asrama system transformed renunciation from a life’s calling into an institution of old age, a 
form of retirement. 

Both these formulations of the system contained aspects of artificiality. They answered 
to the requirements of theological and legal minds demanding order; they did not reflect the 
usually chaotic reality of social or religious institutions. In the original system the choice 
of asramas was limited to a single moment of a young adult’s life; in reality, as we know 
from numerous contemporary sources, married people did leave their families and became 
renouncers. The classical system limited renunciation to old age; in reality people of all ages 
became renouncers. In time riders were attached to the classical system permitting individ- 
uals with extraordinary zeal and detachment to become renouncers early in life. 
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Attempts to blunt the opposition between domesticity and celibate asceticism were at best 
only partially successful. Proponents of asceticism objected especially to the fact that the 
grand compromise of the dsrama system relegated asceticism to old age, equating it thereby 
with retirement. The urgency of personal salvation could not brook such postponement. 
An example comes from a Life of the Buddha written in the first century ce by ASvaghosa, a 
Brahmin who converted to Buddhism and became a Buddhist monk. Although the setting 
is formally Buddhist, the dialogue between the future Buddha and his father, Suddhodana, 
captures the controversy both within and outside the Brahmanical mainstream regarding 
the proper age for becoming an ascetic. When the future Buddha informs his father of his 
intention to leave the world, Suddhodana tells him: 


Give up this plan, dear child; the time is not right for you to devote yourself to religion (dharma). 
For in the first period of life, when the mind is unsteady, the practice of religion, they say, can 
cause great harm. 


His senses easily excited by sensual pleasures, a young man is incapable of remaining steadfast 
when confronted with the hardships of ascetic vows. So his mind recoils from the wilderness, 
especially because he is unaccustomed to solitude. 


The future Buddha replies: 


I will not enter the penance grove, O king, if you will be the surety for me in four things. My life 
shall not be subject to death. Sickness shall not rob me of my health. Old age shall not strike down 
my youth. And misfortune shall never plunder my wealth. 


Given that separation is certain in this world, is it not better to separate oneself voluntarily for the 
sake of religion? Or should I wait for death to separate me forcibly even before I have reached my 
goal and attained satisfaction. (ASvaghosa, Buddhacarita, tr. E. H. Johnston, 5.30—38; selections) 


The rejection of the compromise proposed in the classical Gsrama system is presented vividly 
also in a conversation recorded in the Mahabharata (12.169: selections) between a father, the 
guardian of the old order, and his son, representing the troubled and anguished spirit of the 
new religious world. This story, appearing as it does in Jain (Uttaradhyayana, 14) and Bud- 
dhist (Jataka, 509), and later Brahmanical (Markandeya Purana, ch. 10) texts as well, prob- 
ably belonged to the generic ascetic folklore before it was incorporated into the Mahabharata. 
This text, just like the story of the Buddha, points to the ascetic rejection of societal attempts 
to convert asceticism into an institution of old age. To the son’s question regarding how a 
person should lead a virtuous life, the father replies: 


First, learn the Vedas, son, by living as a Vedic student. Then you should desire sons to purify your 
forefathers, establish the sacred fires, and offer sacrifices. Thereafter, you may enter the forest and 
seek to become an ascetic. 


The son retorts: 


When the world is thus afflicted and surrounded on all sides, when spears rain down, why do you 
pretend to speak like a wise man? 


The world is afflicted by death. It is surrounded by old age. These days and nights rain down. Why 
can’t you understand? 
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When I know that death never rests, how can I wait, when I am caught in a net. 


This very day do what’s good. Let not this moment pass you by, for surely death may strike you 
even before your duties are done. 


Tomorrow’s task today perform. Evening’s work finish before noon, for death does not wait to ask 
whether your duties are done. 


For who knows whom death’s legions may seize today. Practice good from your youth, for uncer- 
tain is life’s erratic path. 

The delight one finds in living in a village is truly the house of death, while the wilderness is the 
dwelling place of the gods — so the Vedas teach. 


The delight one finds in living in a village is the rope that binds. The virtuous cut it and depart, 
while evil-doers are unable to cut it. 


In the self alone and by the self I am born, on the self I stand, and, though childless, in the self 
alone I shall come into being; I will not be saved by a child of mine. 


The text concludes: 


Of what use is wealth to you, O Brahmin, you who must soon die. Of what use are even wife and 
relatives. Seek the self that has entered the cave. Where have your father and grandfather gone? 
(Translation from Winternitz 1923) 


Textual Traditions 


Renouncer groups both within and outside the Brahmanical tradition developed their own 
literature, especially texts that dealt with their modes of life and rules of conduct. The Bud- 
dhist and Jain textual traditions are well known. Within Brahmanism itself we have evidence 
of renouncer texts. The fourth century sce grammarian Panini (4.3.110-111), for example, 
mentions the Bhiksustittras composed by Parasarya and Karmandin. The Baudhdayana 
Dharmasitra (2.11.14; 3.3.16) mentions a treatise on forest hermits. 

None of these early texts has survived. One of the reasons may have been that discussions 
of ascetic life became incorporated in the Dharmasastras within the context of the asrama 
system. Some of their sections dealing with renouncers and forest hermits may, indeed, be 
fragments from early handbooks for these ascetics. The epic Mahabharata, likewise, con- 
tains similar fragments of ascetic literature (Winternitz 1923). Sections of some of the early 
Upanisads may reflect renouncer influence or literature. 

Within the Brahmanical tradition, nevertheless, the only surviving literature dealing with 
renunciation is embedded within the Dharmasastras. It was not until the early middle ages 
that independent compositions dealing with the life of renouncers were composed. These fall 
into the category called Nibandha, that is, scholarly texts dealing with one or several elements 
of Dharma with copious quotations from earlier Dharmasastric treatises. One of the earliest 
surviving texts of this class is the Yatidharmasamuccaya by Yadava Prakasa (twelfth century 
ce; Olivelle 1995a). Numerous other texts dealing with the rite for becoming a renouncer, 
his daily life and activities, rules governing his life, and his funeral were composed during 
medieval times. Most of these have not been edited or printed and only exist in manuscript 
(Olivelle 1976-1977, 1987). 
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Samnyasa: Abandoning Fire and Ritual 


I have already alluded to an important aspect of renunciation that cuts across sectarian 
divides: the refusal to use fire and the rejection of ritual activities centered on the sacred fire. 
This led to another central feature of renunciation: mendicancy. Renouncers begged cooked 
food and not dry rations; without a fire they were not able to cook. At least in some traditions, 
likewise, renouncers did not follow the normal social custom of cremating their dead but 
instead buried them. One of the reasons given for this practice is again their refusal to use fire. 

Although present also in Buddhist and Jain traditions, the abandoning of the fire became 
a central feature especially in the Brahmanical understanding of renunciation. The sacred 
fire and the rituals connected with it are a central feature in the Vedic and Brahmanical reli- 
gion. The very first word of the very first hymn of the very first text of the Veda, namely the 
Rgveda, is “Agni,” Fire — a celebration of the fire god as the priest who conveys oblations to 
the gods, who is the mouth of the gods in which all oblations are deposited. Abandoning this 
paramount symbol of Vedic religion, therefore, received special attention in this tradition. 

Sometime toward the end of the first millennium sce a new word was coined to express this 
significant element of Brahmanical renunciation. The word was samnydsa, which in later 
times became the most common term in the Brahmanical/Hindu vocabulary for the institu- 
tion of renunciation. In the early years, however, the term had a more restricted meaning, 
referring primarily to the abandonment of the fire and ritual during the rite of renunciation. 
This ritual is often referred to simply as samnydsa. 

A medieval definition of renunciation captures the central meaning of this term: 
“Samnyasa is the abandonment of daily, occasional, and optional rites found in the Veda and 
in the texts of tradition, rites known though injunctions, an abandonment carried out by 
reciting the Praisa formula” (Olivelle 1975). 

The Praisa formula is the central act in the ritual by which a person becomes a renouncer. 
It consists of saying three times the words “I have renounced” (samnyastam maya), first 
softly, second in a moderate voice, and the third time aloud. The ceremonies leading up to 
this climax begins the day before with a series of offerings to ancestors and the shaving of 
the head and beard of the candidate followed by a bath. On the day of renunciation, the 
candidate offers a final sacrifice in his sacred fire and extinguishes the fire. The abandon- 
ment of the fire is interpreted within the tradition as an internalization. The fire is depos- 
ited in the renouncer, who carries it within himself in the form of his breaths. There are 
five types of sacred fires in the Vedic ritual, and there are five types of breaths within the 
human body. Thus, the two sets dovetailed nicely; after his renunciation the five breaths are 
his five fires, and whenever a renouncer eats he offers an internal sacrifice in the fires of 
his breaths. 

The final act of the renunciatory ritual is the taking possession of the emblems of his new 
state: ochre robe, water pot, begging bowl, pot hanger, and staff. The new renouncer places 
himself under the tutelage of an experienced teacher. 

The medieval theological tradition of Advaita Vedanta made renunciation central in its 
understanding of the path to liberation. Advaita was a monistic system of philosophy that 
looked upon the world of multiplicity as in some way illusory. Taking this illusion that con- 
stitutes one’s own individual existence and the external world as reality is ignorance, the 
cause of our suffering and of our bondage to repeated births and deaths. The first step in the 
direction of true knowledge is to give up all activities (karma) that are the driving force of the 
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universe, and the most potent of such acts are the ritual acts, which are also called karma. 
Thus, the giving up of the ritual and the ritual paraphernalia, especially the ritual fire, was 
considered in Advaita Vedanta as a prerequisite for spiritual progress. 


Renunciation as Penance 


The Dharmasastra of Manu (first to third centuries cz) contains a significant verse, which was 
probably a proverb current during that period: “What needs cleansing is cleansed by using earth 
and water; a river is cleansed by its current, a woman with a defiled mind by her menstrual flow, 
and a Brahmin by means of renunciation” (5.108). Here we find renunciation compared to 
other methods of purification; renouncing is an act of purification from sin and defilement. 

Now, the normal method for getting rid of sin in the Hindu tradition is by performing 
an appropriate penance, which is called prdyascitta. The most common form of pen- 
ance is fasting. Sometimes penitential acts are carried out as a vow, which is called vrata. 
Beginning about the fifth century ce and with increasing frequency, the literature on 
Dharma subsumes renunciation under these two categories of religious acts. The early 
texts of Dharma generally discuss renunciation and ascetic modes of life under the G@srama 
system. Later texts, for example the DharmaSastra of Yajfiavalkya and medieval legal 
digests (nibandha), on the other hand, place them within the section dealing with penances 
(prayascittakdnda). According to this understanding, the difference between normal pen- 
itential acts and renunciation is that the former are undertaken for a limited, often brief, 
period of time, whereas the latter is undertaken for life. 

This connection between penance and renunciation influenced both the religious prac- 
tices of ordinary people and the behavior of renouncers, a process that I have referred 
to as the domestication of renunciation (Olivelle 1995a). This process is most evident in 
the handbook on renunciation written by Yadava Prakasa. He integrates ascetic life into 
the normal ritual life of Brahmanism. In dealing with the daily practices of a renouncer, 
for example, he concludes that any practice not mentioned in connection with ascetics 
should be gathered from corresponding practices of householders and Vedic students. 
Penances for renouncers, likewise, are the same as those for householders, except that 
they are sometimes more intense. So, for example, the common lunar fast (candrdyana), 
which consists in reducing and increasing by one mouthful the intake of food according 
to the waning and the waxing of the moon, has a more severe ascetic counterpart called 
yaticandradyana which not only ascetics but also ordinary people can perform. Reading 
Yadava’s work closely, one gets the distinct impression that the Brahmanical renouncer is 
a very exalted type of householder rather than a figure who contradicts the value system 
represented by domestic life. 


Renunciation in Later Religions 


The leadership provided by renouncers in founding and propagating sects, already evident 
in the case of Buddhism and Jainism, continued well into the middle ages and modern times. 
The French social anthropologist, Louis Dumont, has drawn attention to the close connec- 
tion between sects and renunciation (Dumont 1960). Many of the founders of both Saiva 
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and Vaisnava sects were renouncers, and the organization of sects often accorded renouncers 
a central position. 

Most of the medieval Indian sects, however, had devotional theologies and liturgies that 
asserted the centrality of love and devotion to its particular god as the sole means of attaining 
liberation. These theological and religious traditions are collectively referred to as “bhakti.” 
Most bhakti sects accepted the institution of renunciation, often redefining its meaning as 
withdrawal from worldly concerns so as to focus solely on devotion to god. Nevertheless, the 
internal logic of bhakti contradicted the elitism inherent in the institution of renunciation. 
Renouncers were religious virtuosi; and in theologies where mystical quests and ascetic dis- 
cipline were central, the claim could be made that only renouncers were able to achieve the 
highest goal of religion, namely liberation. Love, on the other hand, is egalitarian; anyone can 
love. Indeed, bhakti literature is filled with examples of poor and ignorant men and women 
who gain divine favor by the intensity of their love. 

Bhakti contained the potential for radicalism both in religion and in society, even though 
not all bhakti tradition espoused radical social or religious change. Most were, in fact, rather 
conservative, acknowledging caste and gender differences within religion. There were some, 
however, that did draw radical conclusions from the premise that all humans are alike in the 
eyes of god, and the only thing god requires from humans is complete and unconditional love 
and surrender. It was not necessary to go to Benares to see god; he is present in one’s heart. 
For a person who loves god, his or her front yard is Benares. There is no need to leave home 
and family and to become a world renouncer in order to love god; a poor farmer can love god 
more intensely while pursuing his lowly tasks than an arrogant renouncer surrounded by a 
throng of disciples. 

The seeds of this challenge was already sown in the Bhagavad-gita. Standing in his chariot 
with Krsna, the incarnation of Visnu, in the middle of the two armies ready for battle in 
the great Bharata war, Arjuna is struck with remorse at the imminent destruction of kith 
and kin. There they stood, fathers and sons, uncles and nephews, grandfathers and grand- 
sons, teachers and pupils, ready to kill each other for the petty comforts of royal power. In 
disgust and dejection, Arjuna throws down his bow and says, “I will not fight!” Krsna, god 
and upholder of social order, uses every argument possible to convince Arjuna that it is his 
duty as a warrior to fight, to kill and to be killed. The author of the Gita, subtly but effectively 
transforms Arjuna’s refusal to fight into the broader theological dispute over engagement in 
and withdrawal from activity, living in society and renouncing it. What is better? To act or 
not to act? 

Krsna’s response amounts to a redefinition of renunciation, which is called samnydsa in 
the Gita. Renunciation, Krsna points out, is not simply the running away from society, the 
refusal to act — for whether we like it or not, our very nature forces us to act. “True” renunci- 
ation is not the mere withdrawal from action, which is impossible in any case, but the aban- 
donment of any desire for the fruits, the results, of one’s actions. This true renunciation is 
an internal attitude and habit; not an external institution with specific rules and emblems. 
Krsna calls it “continuous or perpetual renunciation”; unlike institutional renunciation 
which is carried out on the day that one performs the ritual of renunciation, here one has 
to continuously fight inner longings and give up desire for fruits every time one engages in 
any activity. Finally, this inner and true renunciation is not a simple negativity, a giving up of 
desire; desire is given up so that one can offer to god one’s actions as an offering, as a token 
of one’s love. 
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This new understanding of renunciation pervades later bhakti discourse. Most often, it 
only supplements the more traditional understanding of renunciation. Debates raged bet- 
ween competing traditions in medieval India about renouncers and renunciation — from 
lofty theological arguments about the nature and the function of renunciation in the path 
to liberation to what appears to the outside observer as petty squabbles about the dress, food, 
and emblems of a renouncer, even whether they should carry a single bamboo staff or three 
bamboos tied together (Olivelle 1986-1987). 

In some of the more radical sects and traditions, however, we find the explicit rejection of 
renunciation. The Sikh religion that emerged in north India in the sixteenth century reject- 
ing both Muslim and Hindu identities — “There is neither Hindu nor Muslim” — does not have 
a place for renouncers within its institutional structures. The fifteenth-century bhakti saint 
Kabir is at his sarcastic best when he rails against the holier-than-thou ascetics: 


Go naked if you want, put on animal skins; what does it matter till you see the inward Ram? If the 
union yogis seek came from roaming about in the buff, every deer in the forest would be saved. 
If shaving your head spelled spiritual success, heaven would be filled with sheep. And brother, 
if holding back your seed earned you a place in paradise, eunuchs would be the first to arrive. 
(Hawley and Juergensmeyer 1988) 


Down the centuries the Hindu traditions have been caught in an internal and unresolved 
conflict not just between two institutions — married household life and celibate renunci- 
ation — but also between the two value systems represented by these two institutions. We 
have seen many and repeated attempts to bring these two poles of the tradition together, 
always with limited success. This long debate, with echoes in the ancient Upanisads, epics, 
Dharmasastras, and medieval theological tracts, continues in India today, as exemplified in 
this 1978 speech by the then Vice-President of India, whose view of householder as “true 
renouncer” goes back to the Bhagavad-gita: 


Who is better — the householder or the sanyasi? Of course, the householder, according to Vice- 
President B. B. Jatti. While the householder willingly renounces all that he earns to his wife and 
children for their love and affection, the sanyasi depends on others for his milk and fruits. Par- 
asites, who are a mere burden on society, are sinners. If man has to progress, everybody must 
work. (Indian Express, May 8, 1978). 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Teyyam Tradition of Kerala 


Rich Freeman 


The tradition of worshipping teyyams, the local deities of northern Kerala, through costumed 
spirit possession and dance, is surely one of the most performatively engaging and sociohis- 
torically profound of those Hinduisms we call “folk” found anywhere in India. Performatively, 
these hundreds of gods each have their unique costuming, make-up, and insignia, and they 
are danced as part of annual festivals in public rituals of worship by spirit-possessed profes- 
sionals who incarnate them in thousands of family, caste, and community shrines across this 
region. Historically, teyyams literally enshrine the legacy of the way local deities, often them- 
selves the apotheoses of human ancestors, have alternately contested or come to terms with 
caste Hinduism, as their lives are liturgically recounted and ritually enacted from a largely 
subaltern religious perspective. 

The teyyam tradition illumines a number of interesting issues for the student of Hinduism, 
whether from the perspective of the history of religions or from that of the social sciences. 
Regionally speaking, teyyam worship is demonstrably part of those ancient and cognate pat- 
terns of institutionalized spirit possession that were shared as a religious paradigm across the 
cultural zone of south India that we identify in kinship and linguistic terms as “Dravidian” 
(Trautmann 1981). In its ritual and institutional stability, teyyam exemplifies how south Indian 
cults of possession and ancestor worship may have articulated with, and synthetically given 
rise to, the local cultural form of temples and enshrined images associated with high Hindu- 
ism. It further suggests how those beliefs and practices labeled “tantric,” which are generally 
recognized to underlie the Agamic ideology of temple-installation and worship, served his- 
torically and in the present to mediate between high Hindu practice and possession worship 
(Freeman 1998). 

From the vantage point of social science, teyyam affords an equally fascinating perspec- 
tive on the caste-dynamics of this process, both ethnohistorically, through teyyam narratives 
and recitations, and ritually, through the organization of worship, the various constituents 
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and modes of the rites themselves, and the spatial and social arrays they configure and map. 
Finally, all of this is centrally brought to bear on the transformations of personhood that form 
the phenomenological core of spirit possession, with all the implications of mimesis and dei- 
fication enacted by lower-caste practitioners in a rigorously hierarchical system. The chapter 
that follows will attempt a broad and descriptive overview of teyyam worship, in a way that 
such aspects of widest scholarly interest are contextualized and brought to the fore.! 


Possession Worship in Its Sociohistorical Context 


In the Malayalam language of Kerala, teyyam most literally refers simply to the “god” or 
“deity” (cognate with the Sanskrit deva or daiva) whose elaborately costumed form is donned 
for the rites of its possessed worship. These rites themselves, and the festivals built around 
them, are called teyydattam, or “god-dance.” The ambiguity of this compound itself, however, 
points to the central ideology of possession, for the usual interpretation is not that the per- 
formers are dancing the gods, but rather that the gods themselves are dancing, through the 
bodies of the mediums that they have possessed for the occasion. This is borne out most dra- 
matically at the close of the dance-sequence, where the teyyam (the costumed performer, 
we would say), walks among the gathered devotees, interacting with them, hearing various 
complaints, receiving offerings, and granting blessings in the direct voice and behavior and 
person of the god. 

This kind of institutionalized possession as a central paradigm of worship is anciently 
attested in south India from the Tamil Cankam literature of the first few centuries cr, the 
earliest literature of any surviving Indian vernacular language (Zvelebil 1974). Ancient 
Kerala was culturally and linguistically a part of this early Tamil country, and it is clear from 
the structural and ritual features of worship described in the Cankam corpus, that there 
are clear continuities with teyydattam and similar Dravidian modes of worship. The ancient 
Tamils worshipped apotheosized ancestors and fallen martial heroes whose spirits they 
installed into stone monuments (natukal). These spirits were then periodically invoked into 
costumed dancer-mediums who spoke as oracular embodiments of the deity and received the 
same offerings of liquor and blood before similarly described altars that one finds in teyyam 
worship today (Kurup 1982). The principal title of the ancient oracle, Vélan, even survives 
as the caste-name of one those communities who perform teyyams today in Kerala, as does 
the caste of Panar exorcist-musicians, whose title was anciently used of Cankam bards 
(Hart 1975). 

As stated earlier, similar cults of possession abound in south India, where they are almost 
always confined to those castes that were traditionally of Sidra or lower status in the Brah- 
manical, Sanskritic reckoning. Throughout south India, however, the Sidra category has 
always included many of those dominant, martial, and landed castes that would elsewhere 
in India have been reckoned in the royal or Ksatriya varna. This seems consonant with the 
fact that possession worship received royal patronage in Cankam times (Hart 1975), and 
that many socioeconomically and politically dominant castes in south India have continued 
to patronize such practices into recent times, often in worship of their own family, clan, and 
caste deities (kula-dévata). This, I believe, is historically linked with a qualitatively different 
ethnographic patterning one finds in possession cults across south India as compared with 
the north. There are often greater institutional investment, social organizational stability, 
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and caste-based hereditary lines of possession-priesthoods across south India, whereas such 
cults tend to be more idiosyncratically personalistic, popularly contingent, and institution- 
ally marginal across much of north India. At any rate we find that while many (especially 
urban) sections of the dominant and upper castes have Brahmanized in terms of embracing 
temple culture and Sanskritic norms of worship, many landed, village-based dominants have 
also continued their ancestral investment in local temple and shrine establishments that give 
prominence to possessed worship. This is all the more the case for the bulk of those lower 
castes who were traditionally excluded from temple entry, with the combined result that pos- 
session often retains a level of ritual formalization and socially structured entitlement one 
would associate with higher-caste priestly office in the north. Teyyam worship exemplifies 
these points with great clarity, and further suggests how tantric doctrine and practice medi- 
ated between the Brahmanical and more localized religious complexes in the south. 

We have little by way of hard historical documentation for teyyam from the premodern, 
but the internal references, traditions, and subject matter of the teyyam liturgies as oral lit- 
erature, conjoined with the areal spread of its ritual forms, particular gods, shrine networks, 
and social entitlements, would all indicate that it existed in substantially its contemporary 
form from at least the period of the late medieval kingdoms of northern Kerala, from perhaps 
the fifteenth century. The deities and their shrines distribute with clear ritual and social cleav- 
ages in conformity with boundaries of the old kingdoms of Kélattunatu, Nilésvaram, and 
Kumbalam (covering today’s Kannur and Kasargode Districts). Major events recounted in 
the liturgies go back to probably the thirteenth century, and the distribution of cognate dance 
and possession forms, both further south, throughout Kerala, and further north, in the bhitta 
worship of the Tulu country in Karnataka (Claus 1978; Nambiar 1996), suggest the much 
older distribution of possession worship, as clearly fundamental to the religious organization 
of medieval society. 

The dominant kingly line in the teyyam region of Kerala, that of the K6lattiri Raja, still cel- 
ebrates its own lineage goddess in the form of a teyyam, in concert with an amalgam of other 
local teyyam deities at its royal, family temple in a popular regional festival. This is despite 
the fact that, of course, the K6lattiris also worshipped at and extended their patronage to 
a variety of exclusively higher-caste, Brahmanical temples and establishments throughout 
their domain. Moreover, all of their subordinate chiefs similarly had their own teyyattam 
shrines, with similar amalgams of family and local teyyam gods, and the festivals of these 
regional and sub-regional pantheons were calendrically coordinated in conformity with 
political precedence and boundaries of religious-political jurisdiction throughout northern 
Kerala. Further south of old Kélattunatu, in the territory of the more powerful Samitiri or 
“Zamorin” of Calicut, that king presided over a similar network of deities called tiras, which 
most people do not distinguish from teyyams, and whose forms have regularly migrated into 
the teyyam region, where they have intermingled with the teyyattam pantheons. 

Despite royal patronage of a number of local gods represented in teyyam form, some 
of whom are apotheosized chiefly warriors, one of the centrally organizing social facts 
of teyy@ttam is that all of the actual performers are from castes traditionally considered 
polluting, the avarnar, or Kerala’s former “Untouchables.” This means that much in the 
teyyam deities’ liturgies, costuming, and ritual forms was authored by and is in the custody 
of communities that Indian researchers today might label subaltern or Dalit, in other con- 
texts. Indeed, since the substantial numbers of avarna castes in Kerala (perhaps a numeric 
majority in some locales) were all excluded from entry into Brahmanically regulated 
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temples, teyyam shrines and temples were the principal institutional form of religion for 
all these peoples. Teyyams were their only manifest gods, and teyyattam was their form of 
“Hindu” worship. 

Since the caste constituency of teyyam worshippers covers a far wider spectrum of society 
than that of the actual performers, however, it means that the social provenance of teyyam 
deities is similarly wide. While we have thus seen that some deities are of higher-caste origins, 
representing socially powerful warriors or their tutelaries, others find their origins among 
the lower castes, being the apotheoses of local avarna culture-heroes and heroines, as well 
as their versions of more sui generis supernatural spirits and powers. The result of this is 
that the associations of teyyam gods to caste, both as to their particular origins and worship- 
ping communities, weave complexly across the whole of Kerala Hindu society, drawing sharp 
social distinctions in some cases, while articulating a larger ritual order across the lines of 
pollution-status in others. 

The legend of how the current form and distribution of teyydttam was established in the 
KOlattiri’s domains illustrates something of the caste and status mediations and the chal- 
lenges these posed in Kerala’s late medieval social order. The creation and establishment of 
the 39 chiefly teyyams of this realm is attributed to one Manakkatan Gurukkal, a powerful 
sorcerer-magician of the then Untouchable Washerman caste, the Vannans. His fame was 
such that his chief disciple and attendant, against the norms of caste-pollution, was even a 
member of the chiefly Nayar caste. 

Eventually the notoriety of the Gurukkal’s supernatural accomplishments brought him 
to the attention of the K6lattiri Raja, who summoned him to his palace. While en route 
and at court, Manakkatan was subjected to a number of natural and supernatural tests by 
the king and his agents, in all of which he handily triumphed. His final trial was to single- 
handedly perform the teyyattams of 39 different gods in the span of a single night. He not 
only succeeded in this, but the king was so impressed that he commanded these teyyams to be 
established throughout his territories. These 39 comprise some of the most prominent teyy- 
ams connected with notable lineages and their territorial centers, including that of the king’s 
family, though they also include more rustic and, from a Brahmanical perspective, even 
quasi-demonic beings. Given the social affinities, depth, and spread of teyydattam, there is 
little likelihood that this legend relates to its actual origins; rather, it seems clear that this rep- 
resents a movement of consolidation, in which a core of the teyyam tutelaries of prominent 
lineages (many of which were upwardly mobile from humbler origins) were organized into 
the ritual network of this king’s polity, with the royal cult at the center. 

The caste tensions inherent in such incorporations, however, are evident in the conclusion 
to the legend. Having shamed the king and his nobles through the course of his meteoric 
rise, Manakkatan determined to pre-empt the ignominy of their almost certain attempts at 
vengeance. Like the Cankam heroes of old, he therefore sat facing the north, in a rite of delib- 
erately relinquishing his mortal life (cf, Hart 1975). Though Manakkatan Gurukkal. is not 
himself celebrated as a teyyam (his empowering family goddess, however, is), his final resting 
place is surmounted by a monument of laterite stone, dedicated by the king, in which his 
living presence still resides. There he is regularly worshipped through vows and periodically 
offered liquor and massive blood sacrifices in collective calendrical rites. While the formal 
aspects of teyyam worship are different, we can see in the social dynamics of Manakkatan’s 
life story, demise, and subsequent worship a theme of subaltern defiance and elevation 
common to many teyyam liturgies. 
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The Social Organization of Worship 


Teyydattam festivals are commonly celebrated on a yearly basis in the grounds of shrines and 
temples where a particular group of one or more deities are housed. Festivals may be held less 
often at some shrines, though as with the annual celebrations, the dates are astrologically 
fixed by tradition. Shrines were, and usually still are, owned or managed along specific family, 
lineage, or clan, and therefore caste lines, though generally during the festivals, all who wish 
may come to worship in a regulated fashion, according to traditional precedence. The castes 
sponsoring such shrines run all the way from the highest Brahmans, to the lowest of the tra- 
ditional avarna castes, though not surprisingly, there are differences in means, structural and 
ritual elaboration, and behavioral norms associated with these levels of worship. A specific 
cluster of named and individuated teyyam deities are hereditarily installed in any given 
shrine, and designated lineages within specific castes of performers have exclusive, hered- 
itary rites to perform each particular teyyam deity in any given locale. Teyyam shrines are 
often still the prominent, and sometimes the only, community religious institution among 
the lower castes. For the middle and upper castes, however, teyyam shrines may be attached 
as adjuncts to a larger temple structure for Brahmanically worshipped deities, sometimes 
structurally set apart, sometimes accommodated within the walls of the former. In addition 
to the lower-caste teyyam performers who come to incarnate a deity during a teyyattam, most 
of the lower and middle castes have additionally members of their own particular caste who 
serve as priests to teyyam images in the shrine, ministering to them several times a month, 
or even daily. A class of these, called Velliccappatus or KoOmarams, are themselves possession 
mediums for their teyyam deities, dedicated each to his particular deity, usually for life. They 
undergo ritually induced possession when worshippers come to the shrine at set times once 
or twice a month to consult the teyyam deities, though a few undergo more spontaneous epi- 
sodes of possession outside of the ritual context. They also frequently perform their oracular 
rites in conjunction with the regular teyyam forms during the annual festival. In contrast to 
the elaborate costuming and make-up of teyydttam dancers during the annual festivals, these 
priests always have only a light and standardized costume of a few ornaments, weapons, and 
other ritual insignia. Depending on their caste traditions, they may have special red waist- 
cloths for these occasions of possession. Others wear only the regular bleached cloth (mundu) 
of daily wear, but in most cases, there are preparatory baths and purification rites before the 
onset of possession. 

A typical lower or middle-caste shrine complex generally consists of a laterite walled 
compound, with one or more free-standing wooden shrine-rooms, slatted, brightly painted, 
fronted with wooden carvings of supernaturals, and roofed in tile. Each shrine room is gen- 
erally dedicated to one, though sometimes more, teyyam deities, whose spiritual power may 
be installed in a full image of metal, a flat icon, a metal mirror, or simply a sword standing 
on a masonry platform or a wooden stool. Except for the nightly lighting of lamps outside 
the shrines, most teyyam images are activated in worship only during the teyydttam festi- 
vals or bi-monthly priestly rites, and so at other times these shrine-rooms are closed and 
locked. Subsidiary teyyams often have their own loci in simple stone or laterite altars, placed 
at other points in the compound, before which performers dedicated to those deities incar- 
nate their gods. 

Some of the traditionally lowest castes, and those presently or formerly of “tribal” desig- 
nation, may have only a small altar in a forest clearing, or only a clearing itself, into which a 
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ritual stool (pitham) will be brought and set up for a teyyam performance. Occasionally these 
clearings are adjuncts to fuller teyyam shrines of higher castes, the lower teyyams being done 
in conjunction with larger and higher-caste teyyams nearby, with rites of interaction bet- 
ween the deities. In other cases, such clearings are for communities with their own relatively 
autonomous performances and deities. For the more prominent, permanently structural 
shrines, the occasion of the regular teyyam festival is conjoined with the caste or community 
that owns the shrine conducting its own pija rites on the enshrined images. These are usu- 
ally carried out by its own shrine priests, including the ecstatic oracles dedicated to each god, 
though for the higher castes, a Brahman or other priest of the temple-servant castes may be 
brought in for special pijas as well. In any case, only these priests will be allowed inside the 
shrine-rooms to handle and minister to the images, and these rites are closely modeled on 
the tantric or Agamic worship common to Kerala and south India generally (Diehl 1956; 
Davis 1991). 

Often there are relations of traditional hierarchical subordination of the castes sponsoring 
a teyyattam to one or more higher castes in the vicinity. In that case the teyyam festival is inau- 
gurated by lamps in the teyyam shrine being lit with a flame brought by shrine priests from 
the temple that is associated with these higher castes. Thus, the social hierarchy is mirrored 
in the divine energy of the gods flowing down the chain of authority, from the temple gods to 
the teyyam shrine through the medium of the flame. In any case, however, it is the flame used 
in worship of the teyyam shrine’s images that will be passed out by the priests, (and through 
insulating intermediaries in the case of higher-caste priests) to the teyyam performers. This 
represents the actual spiritual energy or power (caitanyam or Sakti) of the enshrined images 
being transferred to the lower-caste dancers. As we shall see below, the ritual elaborations 
that this transfer takes are significant. 


The Rituals of Worship and Possession 


Once the particular performers from the families entitled to perform a particular shrine’s 
gods have been appointed for that year’s festival, they will each approach the shrine in a 
fixed order during their inaugural rites. Each separate performing caste will have their own 
caste-segregated make-up rooms where they will take up residence for the duration of the 
festival, which may run from one or several days to an entire week. The gods are performed 
in a traditionally stipulated order for each shrine, each in a preliminary and more simply cos- 
tumed form on the first night, to be followed on the next or subsequent days with the more 
highly elaborated and individuated full teyyam costume. There are actually two generic kinds 
of these preliminary forms, and every teyyam god will have one or the other form exclusively 
associated with it. The simpler of the two forms is called torram, which is also the name for 
the teyyam songs generally, and consists only of a special red waist-cloth, a vertically rising 
frontlet tied across the brow, belled anklets and various other ornaments and jewelry. The 
more complex form, the vellattam, has warrior-style pleated waistcloths and leggings, a 
wooden waist-piece, a winged wooden crown, and a crude but standardized pattern of facial 
and body make-up. 

The various gods all have the same basic costume and appearance in the torram or vellattam 
phase, whereas the fuller teyyam form, donned later by the same consecrated performer 
for that deity, is highly differentiated and individuated, with its particular configuration of 
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elaborate costuming and crown, facial and bodily make-up, and insignia that mark it as 
an immediately recognizable and distinct being. If we range the various forms of possessed 
dancer associated with teyyam deities on a continuum we thus find a steady progression 
of increasing ornamentation and complexity from the shrine oracle-priests, through the 
torram to the vellattam and into the iconographically elaborate teyyams proper. This suggests 
that historically either distinct earlier forms of costume merged into teyydattam, or that earlier 
forms of possessed worship have undergone this iconographic elaboration in partial emu- 
lation of the fixed images of the high temple (though influence in the opposite direction is 
clear as well). 

Since the ritual transformation of the performer into the god is the most centrally 
significant aspect of the teyyattam, I wish to dwell on a few of the most important elements 
of these rites to mark some larger points. For the torram celebration of a particular deity, 
each dancer comes individually before the opened shrine in which the priests have been 
performing piija to receive from them a folded banana leaf containing sandalwood paste and 
a ritual vessel of water (kindi). The dancer uses these to sprinkle himself and daub the paste 
over specified parts of his body in a prescribed fashion, starting with his head and ending at 
his feet. This sandalwood paste comes from the deity and being co-substantial with it, helps 
to transubstantiate the body of the dancer into that of the god. The places the paste is daubed 
are additionally said to correlate with the significant nodes and portals of the body according 
to the physiological conceptions of tantra, through which the performer absorbs, and is puri- 
fied by, the divine energy. Some compared this explicitly with the ritualized bodily purifica- 
tion, the deha-suddhi rites of tantric priests (cf. Flood 2000). 

Following this, a second folded leaf is passed out which contains raw rice, five burning 
wicks, five betel leaves, and pieces of areca nut. The performer reverently tosses some grains 
of rice into his mouth, over his head and towards the shrine, then wafts the flames thrice 
towards his brow, inhaling the vapors. This leaf kit is then carried to a special masonry altar 
off to the north of the shrine, called the kalasa-tara, or toddy-pot altar, and there the five 
leaves are laid out, reverenced, and their essences ritually circulated through the dancer. As 
informants said of these rites, “the conception behind this is not just that when the teyyam 
performer gets this (leaf-packet) he is made worthy to put on the costume; rather, through 
that lamp’s flame, he is actually being given the divine power ...” Aside from the evident con- 
tinuation of the theme of absorbing the god’s energy through consumption of the god’s rice 
and of the divine flame’s energy, the rites at the toddy-pot altar have added significance. This 
structure is a sacrificial altar, named for the pot of alcoholic toddy (kalasam) that sits atop it 
and that will later be carried with the teyyam in procession by a special priest of the toddy- 
tapper caste whose presence is mandatory at all teyyams. It is also the altar where blood sac- 
rifices will later be offered, liquor and blood being potent substances of empowerment in the 
non-Brahman worldview. In these preliminary rites, the five wicks laid out are said to repre- 
sent the five vital forces or life’s breaths (prana) of the performer, with which he at once offers 
up his own substance as a sacrifice (areca nut being a regular substitute for a body in tantric 
rites) and absorbs the life’s energies of the god in their stead. Some performers indeed referred 
to the system of inner vessels or ndda is known to tantric physiology, along which this energy 
is conducted through the body. 

Completing these rites and tying on a headband representing the tradition’s gurus along 
with a frontlet, the dancer comes before the main shrine and begins to sing the torram songs 
of the deity. The first of these songs is significant, for it is the invocation, the vara-vili (literally 
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“call to come”), addressed to the deity. Rather like the G@vadhana or invocation of a standard 
temple piija, it summons the god into one’s presence, but like the tantric variety of ritual 
to which it is akin, the site of that divine presence is one’s own body—mind complex. This 
becomes clearer in the progression of the main torram songs that are then sung by the dancer 
and his support troupe. 

In archaic or sometimes Sanskritized varieties of Malayalam, these t6rram songs vari- 
ously recount in fixed compositions for each specific god its biographical life and deeds (often 
as a former human being), its origins and migrations in terms of the various locales and 
shrines where it was established (culminating with the place of current performance), and 
poetic descriptions of its costumed appearance, or imaginative enhancements built on the 
same. All of these themes converge in their common performative purpose, in that they work 
to recreate the actual presence of the deity in the body and person of dancer, through ver- 
bally repeating the highlights of its genesis and development as a person, and then ritually 
indexing these to the current context and bodily site of possessed enactment. This is the very 
force of the word toérram, where the root meaning is “to seem” or “appear,” but with a tran- 
sitive force of agency and effective creativity that lacks any simple English equivalent (unless 
we perhaps conjoin the separate physical and mental significations of our word, conceive). 

This transformative trajectory culminates in a final song of actual possession (uraccal 
torram), which may narratively conclude with the death and apotheosis of the now divine 
protagonist, whom the dancer now becomes. Ritually, this culmination of the song is signi- 
fied by the performer receiving a mirror into which he peers (Figure 16.1). The force of this 
act is universally acknowledged by performers, as in the following explanation: 


When he looks into the mirror, the conception will arise, “This is not my form — this is the actual 
form of the goddess that I am seeing” ... The act here is the seeing of the sacred face by the sacred 
face, a divine occasion in which they are fused through seeing each other. 


The songs and rituals that bring on the possession state are basically the same for the 
preliminary torram or vellattam of the god as for the full teyyam form. The latter, more 
elaborate teyyam rituals are always done by the same dancer consecrated for the prelim- 
inary rites, generally the next day. The costuming for the full form, which takes place in 
the make-up room, is generally quite elaborate and complex, the facial make-up alone tak- 
ing sometimes several hours to apply. The costuming may include elaborate configurations 
of pleated cloth, and lacquered and gilt wooden pieces, in addition to sometimes valuable 
ornaments and items of jewelry. The make-up room itself (aniyara) accordingly becomes 
a locus of the prolonged ritual transformation of the dancer, where empowering litur- 
gical verses may be sung (aniyara-torram), in addition to those performed before the main 
shrine. When the costuming is nearly completed, save for the placement of the crown, 
the performer is led from the make-up room before the shrine, where he usually sits on a 
ritual stool (pitham — again a term and concept of tantric significance), for the singing of 
the final torram songs. As the verses that bring on possession are sung, the crown is fitted 
and tied into place, the teyyam is handed the weapons of the deity from within the shrine, 
and the god’s power is brought out as before in the form of the shrine’s flame, and reflex- 
ively fixed and acknowledged through the dancer gazing into the mirror. Shrine officials 
throw rice grains over the crowned deity from within the shrine, an act of royal and divine 
consecration. 
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Figure 16.1 The teyyam dancer reflexively experiences his transformation into the deity 
through the mirror-gazing rite. 


With the onset of possession, the dancer begins to tremble and shake, and finally gives 
way to dance. The dances (@ftam) for which the teyyd@ttam festival is named interweave sev- 
eral phases of dance proper, interspersed with various other rites in interaction with shrine 
officials and worshippers. There is a generally mandatory procession of the god from the 
toddy-pot altar, led by a priest of the toddy-tapper (Tiyya) caste carrying the colorfully decked 
toddy-pot on his head, accompanied by attendants with chowries, canopies, and tasseled 
ornamental umbrellas. At various points there are rites that, like the initial receipt of the 
shrine’s weapons and flame, periodically recharge or reconfirm the flow of divine power to the 
teyyam. Such transfers of symbolic media with the priests inside the shrine room include rice, 
burning lamps, the god’s own weapons, and other sacred insignia such as woven umbrellas. 
In dances with the shrine’s own oracle-priests, this divine Sakti may be tangibly passed back 
and forth between possessed priest and teyyam, making the recipients alternately reel or leap 
spasmodically in place, or leading them into concertedly controlled joint dances of wonderful 
precision and power. 

At the close of the main dance phase personal interactions, first with shrine officials, then 
with gathered devotees begin, the teyyam speaking in the first person voice of the deity itself. 
Blessings are given out, contributions are received, and disputes may be presented before the 
god for settlement. Additionally, there may be an extended procession of the dancer out of the 
shrine compound and on a journey through the neighboring settlement to visit worshippers’ 
families and other temple sites, as the god itself. Finally, the deity returns to its shrine and 
to the toddy-pot altar, where, depending on the nature of the particular god, it may preside 
over a chicken sacrifice before a large cauldron of artificial blood (kuruti). This is alternately 
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interpreted as a great blood sacrifice either to the deity itself, or to the numerous ghostly 
hordes in its charge, depending on the degree of Sanskritization at the shrine and among the 
performers. After a final round of blessings before the main shrine, the dancer removes his 
crown and retires to the make-up room. If this is his last dance as the god during this festival, 
this final rite is accompanied with a ceremonial return of the divine energy back out of the 
performer’s person and into the custody of the shrine officials. 

Where a shrine houses a number of such deities, they are sequenced over one or more 
days, with repeat performances of the lesser deities on successive days, culminating in the 
final and grandest performance by the principal deity of the shrine. Not surprisingly, this will 
generally be the leading family deity of the most powerful lineage who founded or who pres- 
ently controls the shrine. 


The Social Place of Divine Beings and Powers 


The range of types of teyyam deities is quite great, reflecting their origins at various levels 
in the social hierarchy and under different sets of historical circumstances. All of the data 
as to their various origins, natures, and histories are preserved in the fixed liturgies which 
are sung to invoke their presence for worship, and, to a lesser extent, in the ancillary legends 
that worshippers circulate about them. (There is, however, a fairly strict hierarchy of expert 
knowledge operative here, where worshippers routinely refer one to, or cite, the liturgies and 
professional performers or oracle-priests as the authentic sources of truth in these matters.) 

Many teyyams, those who represent the original prototype, I would argue, derive from the 
apotheosis of formerly living human beings. In apparent contrast, others are represented, 
from their birth, as gods, usually as localized incarnations of Puranic Hindu deities, created 
for some special purpose in local circumstances. The “human” teyyams themselves, however, 
seem to undergo apotheosis, often after miraculous deeds and violent death, only because 
of the divine power already inherent within them. Relatedly, many of the originally godly 
teyyams, likewise, are reported to have wandered about in human form, interacting with 
other human characters as members of their social communities. The essential point sug- 
gested here is that there is no clear ontological break between the human and the divine 
in this cultural context, but rather a continuum of expressions of powers, always divine to 
the extent they manifest an awesomely heightened effectiveness, and always human, to the 
extent that they emerge from social relations in a narratively historical context. This narra- 
tive continuum of the human-divine power spectrum is fully consonant with, and perhaps 
even necessary, as the discursive support for a performative mode of worship whose whole 
rationale is the demonstrated transformation of low-caste human beings into the tangible 
embodiments of living gods. 

The worldview of teyyam clearly implies that the entirety of human life at its various 
levels — physical, social, and political —is suffused with unseen powers. The varying organiza- 
tional scale and levels of teyyam rites indicate as much, for they range from occasions of indi- 
vidually contingent vows, consummated with teyydattams performed in family homesteads, 
to prominent temple festivals, of intricate social organization and calendrical coordination 
(sometimes planned over decades), drawing on communities over an entire region. It is in 
the narrative content of the liturgies themselves, however, that the varied levels of origin 
and pertinence of divine powers are most clearly in evidence. Teyyams who originate in the 
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political context of rule and warfare range from the tutelary goddess of the K6lattiri Raja, 
who defeated an arch enemy-demon to secure the kingdom, down to the apotheoses of local 
chiefs, warriors, and military henchmen. Other teyyams have a more caste-specific focus, 
representing milieus special to a particular lifestyle, and sometimes in conflict with other 
castes in terms of social authority or status relations around ritual purity and pollution. 
Familial levels of concern generate teyyam deities as well, around authority and social 
controls within the family, around peculiarly marked ancestral figures, and, significantly, 
in terms of the oppression and wrongful deaths of various women who become goddesses 
subsequent to their deaths. Finally, there are various individuals who set themselves apart in 
special achievements that entail the quest for and control of divine powers: healers, scholars, 
sorcerers (mantravddis), martial arts experts, hunters, and even traders who operate in dan- 
gerous territories, may all be singled out as individuals whose surfeit of power marked them 
as divine. 

This spectrum of human-divine powers, being arrayed in an inherently hierarchical 
system of social dominance, frequently takes on an agonistic and contestatory character, 
lending teyyam its characteristic narrative and performative violence. Among those teyy- 
ams of human derivation, as earlier noted, some clearly have their origins in the vengeful 
ghosts of lower-caste victims of social or political oppression, or of women, often murdered 
by their own male kinsmen in the enforcement of gender hierarchy. Others arise from great 
hunters or martial champions, whose low-caste origins and rise to power clearly harbored 
elements of challenge to the sociopolitical status quo. Still others are powerful warriors to 
begin with, who murder and conquer other peoples, establishing their own new order of 
power relations at the cost of pre-existing polities (Figure 16.2). 

Similarly, for those of even initial godly status, there are usually relations of social hier- 
archy or conflict that lead to violence against their often demonized Others, in which social 
elements of relative status, power, and imputations of impurity drive supernatural strug- 
gles that inevitably draw human characters into the fray, establishing charters for lasting 
institutions and relationships. A typical example might be the case of Kund6ra Camundi 
(Figure 16.3). She is initially created by Siva to kill the demon Darikan in the Kerala-specific 
recasting of a standard Puranic theme. Since this Camundi, however, is polluted from the 
carnage of her successful battle, she is banished from Siva’s presence and ordered to travel 
to local holy bathing spots (tirtha), where she must seek purification. Instead of finding the 
enjoined purity, however, in visiting such places she forms agonistic relations with Brah- 
mans, whose rites she disrupts, and who accordingly struggle, unsuccessfully, to banish and 
exorcise her. She similarly afflicts a local king and his kingdom, committing cow-slaughter 
in his barns to feed her appetite for blood, attacking the local temples in her demands for a 
place as a deity, and finally killing the Brahman priests when this is refused. Through such 
acts she eventually extorts acts of placation from the populace, is promoted to the status 
of a goddess, and is enshrined by a Brahman chief of Kundora (whence her name), under 
the patronage of the king. As I have demonstrated at length in my larger work (Freeman 
1991), such narratives frequently recall real political and social struggles, in our historical 
sense, as well as forming divine charters, both locally and in extended regional networks, 
that sanction ongoing relations of authority, community and worship. Kund6ra Camundi 
is today a popular teyyam, performed by the traditionally polluting Vélan caste, in which 
they offer liquor and blood sacrifice to placate this goddess, even as they perform her in the 
compounds of Brahman sponsors. The narrative tension of the myth around issues of caste, 
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Figure 16.2 Vairajatan, a teyyam who embodies the martial violence of the traditional 
military hero (viran). 


re oti: 


Figure 16.3 The goddess Kundora Camundi confronts a small child in her shrine compound. 
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social control, and relations of pollution is thus preserved today in the rituals themselves, and 
chartered by continuing links to prominent families and shrines, on the one hand, and to his- 
torically Untouchable and impoverished dancer-priests, on the other, that keep the tensions 
alive in the present relations of patronage and performance. 

It should be clear from such cases and others I have alluded to, therefore, that though the 
distribution of teyyams, as embodiments of divine power, runs the social institutional gamut 
of worship from the highest castes to the lowest, teyyam narratives and performances may 
also harbor within them a contestatory and symbolically violent set of claims against tra- 
ditional authority structures. There is thus a major strain of resistant religion that informs 
teyyattam, in keeping with its largely subaltern performative province and community orga- 
nization. Some intellectuals identifying themselves with the Dalit resurgence have even 
recently enlisted teyyam myths as representative of their struggles (Ayrookuzhiel 1996). 


Related Traditions in the World of Teyyam: Tantra and Mantravadam 


In the wider culture of this region, however, two earlier mentioned religious complexes 
that span and link the caste order, cannot be severed from the context of teyydattam, or from 
each other. These are the traditions of Kerala’s tantric mode of temple worship and that 
of mantravddam. Kerala’s prominent Brahman caste, the Nambitiris, are avowedly tantric 
in terms of the rites by which they conduct the installation and worship of temple images 
throughout Kerala. By tantric, I mean in this context, that the Kerala priest relies on classic 
tantric teachings of the psychophysical powers immanent in the human body, to first invoke 
the deity of worship into his own body, and only then to transfer its power, through his own 
metabolic life’s energy or breath (prdna) into the fixed image in the temple’s sanctum. As I 
have written at length elsewhere (Freeman 1998), it is not a great stretch to posit that a long 
and complex historical relation underlies the prominence of tantric worship as official Hin- 
duism in Kerala — essentially involving a mini-possession each time the god is invoked in daily 
worship — and the eminence that overt possession, epitomized in teyyattam, as a dominant 
popular mode of worship in south India has enjoyed over at least the past two millennia. The 
paradigm of Brahmanical worship as essentially a muted form of possession thus reflects, 
on the high end of the social scale, an historical mediation whose results we also saw in the 
incorporation of a tantric rationale for the ritual acts of teyyam possession reviewed earlier, 
at the lower end of the spectrum. 

Similarly, the whole complex of mantravaddam, problematically rendered as “sorcery” 
or “magic,” runs the gamut of the social hierarchy. In the Brahmanical register, rites of 
mantravddam are essentially contingent and private rites of controlling, marshalling, or 
exorcising various gods and demons through rites of tantric worship that are closely cog- 
nate to those used in the temple, but with generally temporary sites of invocation and var- 
ious props and effigies for manipulating sacred powers (Freeman 1999). In the traditionally 
low-caste register, those castes who perform teyydattam practice similar rites of mantravadam 
for similarly personal purposes, in which they additionally take on the costumed forms of 
special teyyams to invoke and control these same divine and demonic powers. Again, this 
suggests a long period of historical interaction and synthesis between the various castes, in 
which similar conceptions of divine and demonic powers, and similar technologies of control 
through animate and inanimate mediums of “possession,” get differently realized according 
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to contrastively more Sanskritic, versus more indigenous, linguistic and ritual idioms. Here 
teyyattam grades into lower-caste mantravadam, just as surely as Brahmanical tantric prac- 
tice informs the mantravadam of higher castes. 

Thus, the larger point to grasp in the relation of teyyadttam to both tantric doctrines 
and to mantravddam is that popular religion and magic in south India are both predicated 
on immanent local powers whose worship entails ritually intensifying that immanence 
through divine “possession,” whether of normally animate humans or through their inan- 
imate surrogates. The natural immanence of these powers is revealed in the fluidity of 
boundaries between the divine and human, the living and the dead. Since these powers 
are immanently human, they are also social, and thus we can see how teyydattam, puta- 
tively “low-caste” religion, is actually and pervasively “popular” Hinduism. It was of course 
intimately and integrally part of the life-world of all the laboring castes, but it was simul- 
taneously a powerful index of martial prowess and authority for all those involved in tradi- 
tional polity, and it also epitomized the dreaded Other of low-caste religious power against 
which Brahmanism defined itself, and which it therefore came to assimilate in veiled, but 
unmistakable ways. 


Premodern Gods in Postmodern Kerala 


One of the most remarkable aspects of teyyam for the historian of religion is the extent to 
which belief-structures, ritual practices, and social forms from premodern south Indian life- 
worlds seem to be stubbornly maintained, and even celebrated, in the midst of modern, glob- 
alizing Kerala. Officially secular educational systems, where science and technology are at 
a premium, socially egalitarian institutions which deny, in principle, the relevance of caste, 
and a political scene largely shaped, and frequently dominated, by a putatively Marxist party, 
all sit cheek-by-jowl with teyyattam. We have reviewed the extent to which divine and mag- 
ical powers, their ritual harnessing and manipulation, the continued life and presence of the 
ancestral dead, and their channeling through incarnate possession vehicles all point to sus- 
taining a worldview very different from the empirical scientism of high modernity. 

While there have been some avowedly “progressive” attempts to administratively inte- 
grate and reorganize some teyyam shrines at a wider “community” level, in my experience, 
these are for the most part rhetorical and symbolic; the majority of these institutions remain 
clearly associated with hereditary lineage control within particular castes, with offices, titles, 
insignia, and powers that devolve in ancestral lines and that link them to the very historical 
identity of the gods enshrined there. And in any case, these managerial concerns are largely 
a matter of administering the economic resource-base of the shrine during festival times. 
When it comes to the enduring ritual offices themselves, the shrine priests, officiants, and of 
course, the teyyam performers are all filling their titled roles according to a highly regulated 
hereditary, caste protocol. Different caste names and conventions of address according to 
caste status from the medieval order all apply in the rites themselves, in and through the very 
voice of the god’s possessed vehicle. Even the demarcations of ritual space still create zones 
of caste inclusion and exclusion, keyed to accord with the traditional purity norms of the 
controlling shrine members. Discriminations, supposedly extinct, that would create revolt 
in other, more secular public forums, reappear and are embraced as ancestrally charged and 
potent mandates for accessing divine powers in this religious context. 
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In a wider extension of these same kinds of relations, we find former political organizing 
principles and institutions resurfacing as well. While the largely Marxist movements have 
gone far in refiguring patterns of land control and associated social inequalities at many 
levels we would consider “political,” the earlier order in which religion and polity were inter- 
twined in a more pervasively felt set of institutional ritual “norms” (acdram), is preserved 
in relations between and across the network of teyyam shrines. Thus, hierarchical relations 
between Brahmanical temples and lower-caste teyyam shrines still find overt ritual expres- 
sion, as with the earlier mentioned rite of transferring flames from temples’ lamps to their 
subordinate shrines. Processional prestations (kdlca) of produce and goods are routinely 
made from former subjects and their shrine representatives to their former overlords as part 
of the celebrations. Former tenants seek ritual “permission” from their historical landlords 
and chiefs to conduct their festivals and accord them special honors and dignities in the 
shrines. Reciprocating ritual visits persist between former martial allies and dependents dur- 
ing each others’ teyyam festivals. These and many other complex relations of “traditions and 
rites” (@cardnusthdnannal) reenact, without apparent protest or embarrassment, many of the 
so-called “feudal” sociopolitical hierarchies that Kerala so prides itself on having eradicated 
in secular forums. Many of the shrine ritual offices and the various dignities of the teyyam 
dancers themselves are still ritually ratified and their “ritual names” (G@cdrappér) conferred by 
the descendants of kings, who become once again “rajas” for the occasion, at their “palaces” 
(kottdrams). This culminates in the fact that the territorial norms that regulate and define 
different sub-traditions within the practice of teyyam, still largely conform to the territorial 
boundaries of the otherwise defunct medieval kingdoms. 

For the historian, humanist, and social scientist alike, the persistence of this whole com- 
plex obviously raises perplexing problems for the construct of “modernity” itself, and the 
place of religion and tradition within it. The perennial vigor of traditions like teyyam suggest 
ways that secular modernity itself may sometimes be relativized by a fundamentally religious 
reframing. It is clear, in any case, that the Hindus of northern Kerala maintain the promi- 
nence of teyyam in their social lives not as a mere curiosity or relic of tradition. In addition to 
the motives we may problematically recognize as religious, my sense is that for many teyyam 
also defines the space of an alternate worldview and hedge against their continued coloniza- 
tion by Western epistemes that purport to be global in their reach and penetration. 
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Notes 


1 The author’s dissertation (1991) would still seem to provide the most comprehensive cultural and 
historical coverage of teyyam worship in English (there are numbers of studies in Malayalam cited 
therein); other general treatments in English include Kurup (1973), Ashley and Holloman (1990), 
Pallath (1995), Nambiar (1996), and a nice pictorial selection in Shah and Sarabhai (1994). See 
also Menon (1994) for the modern historical context, and the documentary film on one particular 
deity (de Maaker 1998). 


CHAPTER 17 


The Month of Kartik and 
Women’s Ritual Devotions 
to Krishna in Benares 


Tracy Pintchman 


Oh Krishna, go to Benares 

Bring a packet of bracelets for the bride 

Bring them in either your pocket or your purse 

Climb into bed and gently put the bracelets on the bride’s hand 
Oh Krishna, go to Benares 

Bring a packet of bindis for the bride 

Bring them in either your pocket or your purse 

Climb into bed and gently attach one to the forehead of the bride 
Oh Krishna, go to Benares 

Bring a packet of ankle bracelets for the bride 

Bring them in either your pocket or your purse 

Climb into bed and gently put the ankle bracelets on her 
Oh Krishna, go to Benares 

Bring a necklace for the bride 

Bring it in either your pocket or your purse 

Climb into bed and gently put the necklace on her 

Oh Krishna, go to Benares 

Bring a packet of toe rings for the bride 

Bring them in either your pocket or your purse 

Climb into bed and gently put the toe rings on her 

Oh Krishna, go to Benares.! 


The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, Second Edition. Edited by Gavin Flood. 
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Those familiar with Krishna devotional traditions might find some elements of the song 
text quoted above rather surprising. Predominant Krishna traditions, for example, tend to 
associate Krishna primarily with Braj, a region just south of Delhi on the Gangetic plain of 
North India. According to Sanskritic textual traditions, Krishna grows up in the Braj coun- 
tryside living among cowherds and frolicking on the banks of the Yamuna river. In later 
life, he leaves Braj to take up residence in Dvaraka, which lies on the coast in the contempo- 
rary state of Gujarat. In this song, however, Krishna is enjoined to go to the city of Benares, 
famously situated on the banks of the Ganges River well to the southeast of Braj, a city that 
has been associated primarily not with Krishna, but with Shiva (Eck 1982, esp. 94-145). 
Krishna traditions also tend to associate Krishna with the goddess Radha, widely understood 
to be not Krishna’s wife, but his lover: their relationship is an illicit one, for Radha is married 
to another. But in this song, Krishna is a new groom, enjoined to come join his bride in their 
nuptial bed and to decorate her body “gently” (dhire se) with the adornments that mark her 
new status as a suhdgin, an auspiciously married woman. Furthermore, the bride in question 
is not Radha: it is Tulsi, the basil plant widely associated with the worship of Vishnu and his 
forms as the deities Krishna and Ram. 

I recorded this song in the city of Benares in the autumn of 1998, during the lunar Hindu 
month known as Kartik. I had returned to Benares for the third time in the space of four years 
to complete research on the religious dimensions of Kartik, particularly focusing on women’s 
devotional traditions associated with the month.’ During Kartik, many Hindu women living 
in and around Benares gather together in groups along the banks of the Ganges River and per- 
form ritual devotions that they refer to collectively as Kartik puja (Kartik worship). It is in the 
context of these devotions that I heard female devotees sing this song, beseeching Krishna to 
come to Benares and join his new bride, Tulsi, in their marital chamber. The image of Krishna 
as Tulsi’s gentle groom and the nature of women’s religious practices concerning this sacred 
marriage are deeply embedded in broader devotional traditions pertaining to Kartik. 


Kartik as a Sacred Month 


When measured against the solar calendar commonly used in the West, the first day of 
Kartik in Benares usually falls sometime in mid-October, although this varies from year to 
year.’ Kartik is considered the second month of the two-month autumn season and the last 
month before the onset of winter. Sandwiched between the hot and humid rainy season and 
the chilling cold that often comes in late December and January, Kartik is widely associated 
in Benares with pleasant and hospitable weather. From the perspective of traditional Indian 
medicine, the change of season that occurs at this time of year is unhealthful, leaving the 
body vulnerable to illnesses, and in Benares I heard people attribute all kinds of medical 
problems to the change in the weather. Yet many people also declare that autumn is the best 
season and that during Kartik the climate is more pleasant than at any other time of year. 
In addition to being welcomed for the change of season that it marks, Kartik is also one 
of the most religiously important months in the Hindu calendar. It is associated primarily 
with the worship of Vishnu and hence is most meaningful to Vaisnavas (those whose devo- 
tional life centers on Vishnu). At least in Benares, however, some Saivas (devotees of Shiva) 
and Saktas (devotees of the Goddess) also participate in month-long devotional observances 
associated with Kartik, although they appear to be outnumbered by Vaisnavas. Distinctive 
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narratives, practices of text recitation, and month-long ritual observances bring the month 
to life in Benares in people’s homes, in temples, and along the ghats, the stone steps that line 
the banks of the Ganges river at the edge of the city. 

The merits of Kartik are especially lauded in sections of the Skanda and Padma Puranas 
that both go by the name “Kartik Mahatmya” (Glorification of Kartik).4 The two Kartik 
Mahatmyas are not exactly the same, but they do share a good deal of content. Significant 
portions of material appear in both texts in identical or nearly identical form, and some nar- 
rative sections that are elaborated at length in the Padma Purana’s version of the text are 
recounted in abbreviated form in the Skanda Purana’s version. Some portions of the Kartik 
Mahatmya of the Skanda Purana that are not reproduced in the Padma Purana’s version of 
the text are found elsewhere in the Padma Purana in similar or identical form, and vice versa. 
During the month of Kartik the Kartik Mahatmyas are recited aloud in homes and temples all 
over Benares, and it is considered to be highly meritorious to recite daily a portion the Kartik 
Mahatmya in the original Sanskrit, have it recited by a Brahmin priest, or at least listen to 
it. Of the two versions, that of the Padma Purana is by far the one most popularly recited 
in Benares, and it is also the one most familiar to the women with whom I performed piija 
throughout the month. Both versions of the Kartik Mahatmya include passages glorifying 
Kartik, explanations of its religious importance, descriptions of ritual practices that should 
be undertaken during Kartik, narrative material related to the month and its observances, 
and passages lauding those who recite the text or listen to its recitation. 

The month of Kartik is also associated with a month-long votive observance known as the 
Kartik vrat (Skt. vrata). Mary McGee describes the term vrat as it is generally used in contem- 
porary Hindu culture as referring to “a religiously sanctioned votive observance, that is, a rite 
performed at a particular time with a particular desire in mind” (McGee 1987, 17). McGee 
also notes that central to the practice of vrats in contemporary India is the notion of niyam 
(Skt. niyama), “rule” or “restriction,” which underscores an emphasis in the vrat tradition 
on practices that inculcate self-discipline and restraint of the senses (50, 93-95). In keeping 
with this emphasis, the month-long Kartik vrat includes a number of injunctions for actions 
and behaviors that are to be upheld throughout the entire month and that focus on disci- 
plines and restraints pertaining to the mind, body, and personal conduct. 

Food restrictions figure prominently in votive observances, and the Kartik vrat, too, entails 
abstention from certain types of food for the entire month, including eggplant, white radish, 
and certain types of pulses. The key observance of the Kartik vrat, however, is Kartik snan 
(Skt. sndna), daily ritual bathing before sunrise in a river or other publicly accessible body 
of water. In Benares the goal for most Kartik bathers is the Ganges River. The Ganges is con- 
sidered a goddess in liquid form and is held to be a holy river, eternally pure and purifying. 
While bathing in the Ganges at any time of year is thought to be meritorious, in Benares the 
months of Kartik, Magh, and Vaisakh are all recognized as especially meritorious months for 
daily Ganges bathing. 

The Benarsis with whom I spoke about Kartik and its merits tended to describe Kartik as a 
highly auspicious month. Generally speaking, auspiciousness is a desired value in the Hindu 
tradition associated with well-being and happiness. Ronald Inden lists several Sanskrit terms 
often translated to mean “auspicious” and describes them as including that which is “pleasant, 
agreeable, propitious, favorable, salutary, better, fortunate, prosperous, desirable, beautiful, 
handsome, good, charming, radiant, beneficial — and, yes, auspicious” (Inden 1985, 30). 
Frederique Marglin’s work on auspiciousness in Hindu culture has emphasized its connection 
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to fertility, prosperity, happiness, and worldly well-being, values generally associated with 
householdership (Marglin 1985). While Inden and Marglin focus on auspiciousness largely 
as it pertains to worldly pursuits, Vasudha Narayanan further ramifies the discussion by 
calling for a clear recognition of two levels of auspiciousness. In her work on Sri Vaisnavism, 
she identifies one level of auspiciousness that has to do with everyday life and householder 
values and pertains to things like prosperity, happiness, or the longevity of a husband — values 
that are encompassed under the general rubric of auspiciousness as Marglin describes it. But 
Narayanan also emphasizes another level of auspiciousness that encompasses the pursuit of 
spiritual liberation or moksa and is associated with the life of renunciation (Narayanan 1985, 
62). This second level pertains to the achievement of spiritual advancement, renunciation of 
the world, and pursuit of the divine. Kartik exemplifies and promotes auspiciousness on both 
of the levels that Narayanan describes. Much of the symbolism that pervades the month can 
be interpreted as conducive to either spiritual or worldly boons, or both, depending on the dev- 
otee, and the line between the two is quite fluid. Many auspiciousness related images, themes, 
and practices that permeate the month are not unique to Kartik, but during the month they 
assume distinctive forms that uniquely contextualize auspiciousness while embodying more 
general themes of auspiciousness in Hindu culture.° 

Kartik’s auspiciousness is exemplified by the month’s strong association with Lakshmi, 
quintessential goddess of auspiciousness. The full-moon night with which Kartik begins, 
Sarat Pairnima or “Autumn Full Moon,” marks a festival dedicated to Lakshmi. This celebra- 
tion is known as Kojagari, and in Benares, as elsewhere, celebrants perform a special form of 
worship to Lakshmi and ask for her blessings. The goddess is said to roam the earth on this 
night asking, “Ko jagarti?” (“Who is awake?”), and those who remain awake are considered 
most likely to win her blessings. Lakshmi roams the earth again, of course, on Divali, an 
important and well-known festival that takes place at the junction between Kartik’s dark and 
light fortnights in the middle of the month. Lamps are lit in great abundance during Divali 
to show Lakshmi the path to people’s homes, filling the city with light. Light is popularly 
associated with Lakshmi: it is a form of the goddess, and as such it embodies auspiciousness. 
The lighting of lamps is actually important throughout the entire month of Kartik, however, 
not just on Divali. Every evening throughout the month, small lamps called “sky lamps” are 
placed in baskets and then hoisted to the top of bamboo poles. These sky lamps are displayed 
mainly on the ghats constructed along the banks of the Ganges. The Kartik Mahatmya of 
the Skanda Purana claims that Lakshmi herself comes to view these lamps throughout the 
month (7.118—120), and the Dharmasindhu proclaims that by offering sky lamps during 
Kartik, one obtains Lakshmi, i.e., auspicious boons associated with Lakshmi, such as wealth, 
good health, and abundance (205). 

Light also has esoteric connotations and can be interpreted as symbolic of spiritual 
processes. One finds such an interpretation of the sky lamps, for example, ina 1995 volume of 
the booklet, Ramanand Prakash, “The Light of Ramanand,” published at Sri Math, a Vaisnava 
monastery located at the Paficaganga Ghat in Benares. Sri Math is home to a number of 
monks of the Ramananda tradition, a celibate Vaisnava order. Sri Math is very active during 
Kartik and is a major organizational and financial power behind many of Benares’s public 
Kartik celebrations. Here the sky lamps are attributed a spiritual meaning: 


These lamps hidden inside wicker baskets hanging from bamboo have probably been lit for gods. 
They have become a mediator between people “down below” and “people” “up there.” ... But 
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heaven is nowhere up there, nor do the gods reside somewhere “up there.” ... Hanging the lamp 
in the sky means awakening consciousness in one’s mind. ... These sky lamps are nothing but an 
effort to elevate this consciousness. The gods reside only inside us, and whatever good there is in 
the outside world is nothing but an expansion of this inner divinity. (32) 


The lighting of lamps each evening during Kartik also occurs in conjunction with the 
worship of Tulsi, the basil plant. Tulsi is specifically associated with Vishnu, and Vaisnavas 
are bid to maintain a Tulsi plant in their homes during this month in particular, honoring 
it every evening by burning a small lamp at its base. Tulsi is considered to be an auspicious, 
purifying, life- and health enhancing herb, and many informants in Benares advised me to 
consume it for all manner of ills, from upper respiratory problems to an upset stomach. Tulsi 
is also considered a goddess, and during Kartik she comes to be elevated to the status of God’s 
bride. In Benares Tulsi’s wedding is performed at the appropriate time in homes and temples 
all over the city. 

Tulsi is wed to her divine groom on the eleventh of Kartik’s light fortnight. This day also 
marks the end of the caturmdsa, a four-month period that is considered to be inauspicious. 
The caturmasa begins right after eleventh of the bright fortnight of sadh, a day known as 
Sayani Ekadaégi, “sleeping eleventh.” It is believed that on this day Vishnu retires to sleep, 
floating in a vast ocean on the back of his serpent Ananta. For the duration of his slumber, 
which lasts for four months, auspicious life-cycle rituals, like marriages, are suspended. 
Vishnu awakens on the eleventh of Kartik’s bright fortnight, a date known as Prabodhani 
Ekadasi, “waking eleventh.”° Tulsi’s wedding takes place on this very day, not only marking 
the end of the inauspicious cdturmdsa, but also establishing the opening of the marriage 
season for Hindus in North India. From this day forward until the next Sayani Ekadasi, aus- 
picious life-cycle rituals, including marriages, are resumed. 

The Kartik Mahatmyas describe the eleventh of Kartik’s light fortnight as the day of Tulsi’s 
marriage to Vishnu, and they enjoin devotees to ritually reenact the marriage. In this regard, 
Tulsi acts as a double of Lakshmi, Vishnu’s other auspicious wife. For the women of Benares, 
however, Tulsi is wed not to Vishnu, but to Krishna. Such a distinction might at first appear 
trivial — Krishna and Vishnu are, after all, different forms of the same deity, and the female 
devotees I interacted with often referred to Krishna, Vishnu, and Ram interchangeably as 
“Bhagavan” (Lord). While the distinction between Krishna and Vishnu might not be terribly 
important theologically in this instance, however, it is quite important mythologically, for dis- 
tinctive narrative traditions associated with Krishna come into play in, and are shaped and 
transformed by, the particular context of Benarsi women’s Kartik celebrations. 


Krishna and Kartik 


Like Vishnu, Krishna, too, figures prominently in the month of Kartik. Not only is daily puja to 
Krishna advocated in the Kartik Mahatmyas, but various events associated with Krishna’s life 
are also celebrated and commemorated throughout the month. For example, some popular 
sources associate the day preceding Divali with Krishna’s victory over the demon Naraka 
(e.g., Vala n.d., 157; Gautam 1982, 168). The first day of Kartik’s light fortnight marks 
the celebration of Govardhan pijja, worship of the lord of Mount Govardhan (Cow-Dung 
Wealth), a mountain located in Braj that is associated with Krishna mythological traditions.” 
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And the eighth of Kartik’s light fortnight, Gopastami (Cowherd Eighth), is cited in some con- 
temporary sources as the day that Krishna began not only to graze cattle in the forest, but 
also to slay demons (Bharatiya and Ranvir Brahamacari 1974, 161; Gautam 1982, 185). 

Several informants associated the month of Kartik with the sum total of Krishna’s life 
as a cowherd in Braj, from his birth until his eventual departure for Dvaraka, even insisting 
that all the major events of this period of his life took place during the month of Kartik. This 
association is reinforced in Benares in a series of performances occurring during this month 
that are known as “Krishna Lila.” These performances take place every evening on Tulsi Ghat 
beginning on the twelfth of Kartik’s dark fortnight and ending just after the month con- 
cludes. The term [Ja means “play,” and it encompasses a number of meanings: it refers not 
only to theatrical performance, but to Krishna’s “play” in Braj, that is, the sum total of his life 
from birth until his departure to Dvaraka. Krishna Lila reenacts all the major events of this 
period of Krishna’s life.’ 

One of the most famous images associated with Krishna is that of the rdsalila, the “circle 
dance,” where Krishna, surrounded by the circle of cowherdesses, or gopis, in the forest, not 
only dances with all of them, including Radha, but also multiplies himself many times over 
so that he can take each one of them into his intimate embrace. Some contemporary textual 
sources link Kartik with the rdsa-lild episode, citing in particular the night of Sarat Parnima, 
the full moon night with which the month begins, as the night that the rdsa-lila took place 
in ancient times, or locating it during the last day or days of the month (e.g., Underhill 1921, 
83; Raghavan 1979, 172; Mukherjee 1989, 210ff). The Devi-Bhagavata Purana maintains 
that the Ganges herself first appeared in the rasa-mandala (the dance circle) on the last night 
of Kartik, the night of Kartik Pirnima (full moon), and remains in the rasa circle on that 
night (851; 854-855). Popular traditions in Benares, however, tend to associate the entire 
month of Kartik with the rdsd-lild episode. 

Participants in Kartik puja, the puja that Hindu women perform on the banks of the Gan- 
ges River throughout the month, consider it to be a version of the rdsa-lild transfigured into a 
form appropriate for human women and enacted each year in celebration of the earthly rdsa- 
lila of ancient times. The songs sung during the pijd tend to invoke the term sakhi or “female 
friend,” a term used to refer to the gopt companions who accompany and serve Radha and 
Krishna in their love play, and in the puja circles women refer to themselves and each other 
with the same term. In interviews, several informants compared their role in the piijd to 
that of the sakhis and described themselves as repeating or imitating the sakhis’ devotions to 
Krishna.’ As one informant explained it, 


Krishna-ji did rds with the sakhis, and that is why all we sakhis get together and make Bhagavan 
and put Him in the middle.... Whatever they did in the past, we are doing the same thing in the 
puja. Without sakhis, this puja cannot be done.... In reality, we cannot get Lord Krishna himself, 
so we do this. It is the very same thing (as rds-lila). Bhagavan is in the middle of us, and we are 
doing ras all around him. We say that we are Krishna’s sakhis and that we are doing rds, we are 
doing his /ila. 


This informant draws a clear link between the puja and the circle dance episode. It was 
not uncommon, however, for informants to use the term “rasalila” to refer not only the 
specific episode of the rdsa-lild, but also to Krishna’s entire lila, his entire playful life on 
earth, and they understand their role in the puja as related to this more expansive sense 
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of the term as well.'° Several informants likened their role in the puja to that of the gopis 
who cared for and played with Krishna throughout his many years in Vrindavan. Within 
Kartik pijd, this role takes on a progressive character and concludes in the arrangement 
and celebration of Krishna’s wedding to Tulsi. Hence while the understanding of rdsalila 
as the circle dance that facilitates the love play between Krishna and Radha in the forests 
of Vrindavan remains, it is here supplemented by a vision of the rdsa-lila as the nurturing 
of Krishna from childhood to adulthood, a nurturing that culminates in the fulfillment 
of parental responsibility through the arrangement and execution of his marriage to a 
socially acceptable wife. 


Kartik Paja and Krishna’s Wedding to Tulsi 


Women who participate in Kartik puja are Kartik vratis, those observing the month-long 
Kartik vrat by bathing in the Ganges River very early in the morning. Following their morn- 
ing ablutions, they gather together in groups along the ghats at the river’s edge. Participants 
construct several icons, called mirtis, out of Ganges clay, including those of Vishnu and Lak- 
shmi, Shiva, Ganesha, Radha-Krishna, Tulsi, the moon-god Candrama, the Sun god Surya, 
and the Ganges herself. Forming a circle around the mirtis, they perform pijjd while singing 
devotional songs, called bhajans, particular to this occasion. 

Many deities are represented and honored, but several of the bhajans sung during the puja 
focus specifically on Krishna, and informants told me that the puja itself is largely dedicated 
to Krishna with the other deities called to be present chiefly so that they, too, can partici- 
pate as devotees. In the first song, the gods are awakened by their consorts so that they can 
attend the puja: Parvati wakens Shiva, Lakshmi wakens Vishnu, and Radha wakens Krishna. 
Then while making devotional offerings to all the icons, puja participants themselves waken 
Krishna with song, inviting him to arise, cleanse himself, and eat his breakfast. A subsequent 
puja song celebrates Krishna’s form, enjoining all the sakhis to focus their gaze on him and 
enjoy his physical beauty:'! 


Having bathed and cleaned himself, good Govinda is walking: look at him! 
He has a golden pot and is offering water: look at him! 

He is playing a golden flute in his hand: look at him! 

He has a golden anklet on his ankle and is making a ringing sound with it: look at him! 
He has a golden basket, from which he is offering flowers: look at him! 

He has a shiny, golden sehara'? on his head: look at him! 

The pitambar'} that he is wearing is flapping: look at him! 

He is chewing pan" in his mouth: look at him! 

He has put black eyeliner (kdjal) on his eyes: look at him! 

He is wearing golden sandals and tapping them: look at him! 

Oh Krishna, Oh Narayan, take away my worries! 


Several other bhajans sung specifically to or about Krishna are also included in the puja, 
along with drati songs to the Ganges, the sun-deity Suraj, Tulsi, Annadev (the goddess of 
food), and Shiva. 

After the main section of the piijd is completed, participants narrate several devotional 
stories. The first story focuses on Ganesha, Lord of Obstacles, and ideally is followed by four 
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other stories, including at least one story related to the particular day in question. Since Friday 
is associated with the Goddess, for example, then on Fridays a devotional story related to the 
Goddess is narrated; on Thursdays, a story related to Vishnu; and so forth. There is no official 
storyteller in the groups, although some women are more knowledgeable and outgoing than 
others and hence tend to recount more devotional narratives than other women. Stories nar- 
rated include, among others, those related to Kartik, Tulsi, the Ganges, and Krishna, all of 
which are of central importance in the puja itself. 

Participants in Kartik puja consider Krishna to be in child form for the first half of the 
month. During this period, when the daily paja comes to an end, participants gather together 
all the clay icons in the cloth on which the pijja is performed. They then swing the baby 
Krishna, along with all the other deities involved in the puja, offering Krishna milk and 
singing a special swinging song to pacify him. After this, the clay icons, cloth, and all items 
offered during the puja are immersed in the Ganges River. Most participants remain and sing 
several other bhajans before dispersing. The final end of the piija is marked with a declaration 
about the auspicious fruits of Kartik bathing, chanted in chorus: 


Ram-ji told us to bathe in Kartik. So we bathe in Kartik. Why? For food (ann), for wealth (dhan), 
for an ever-filled food storage room (bharal bhandar), for marital happiness (suhdg), for going to 
Heaven (Vaikunth). 


This basic rhythm defines the course of the puja for approximately the first 20 days of 
the month. 

On the fifth or eighth of Kartik’s light fortnight, however, there is a shift. Puja participants 
have a priest come to their puja circle to perform Krishna’s janet, the ceremony marking his 
investiture with the sacred thread, which designates Krishna’s transformation from child to 
young man. For this occasion, as for the marriage itself, a brass mirti (icon) is used in place 
of the usual clay one. Puja participants lovingly bathe Krishna in Ganges water and tur- 
meric, dress him in finery, and sing janei songs in order to prepare Krishna for his janet. The 
priest is then called to utter the mantras appropriate to the occasion. In some puja circles, 
the swinging song is no longer sung after this point, since Krishna is no longer thought to be 
a child, and there is bawdy joking and dancing on this day as women begin to look forward 
to the impending marriage. In the puja circle that my friend and research assistant, Sunita 
Singh, attended in 1997, Krishna’s transition to manhood after the jane was marked by 
the reworking of the clay Krishna mirti from a reclining position to a seated one that explic- 
itly displayed his newly mature male features, accompanied, apparently, by a good deal of 
laughter and off-color joking. 

For several days following the jane, women sing marriage songs in the puja circle before 
beginning the puja itself, marking the impending marriage. During the intervening days, 
puja participants assume the roles of family members on both bride’s and groom’s sides, dis- 
cussing wedding arrangements, arguing about dowry, and so forth. Designated participants 
gather money from the entire puja circle to purchase gifts and other necessary items for the 
wedding as well. A special ritual is then performed on the ninth of Kartik’s light fortnight, a 
special vrat day known as Aksaya Navami, “indestructible ninth.” 

In Benares, women execute a special puja on Aksaya Navami, which Kartik piija par- 
ticipants do right after they have finished the Kartik puja. Facing the river and the newly 
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risen sun, women use turmeric to draw on the ground a ritual diagram consisting of thirty 
squares, called kotha. Various offerings are placed in the squares, and a pandit is called over to 
recite the appropriate mantras. As one votary explained to me, observers of the vrat symboli- 
cally fill up the kotha with spiritual merit, since it is said that any good deed done on this day 
carries with it indestructible merit (hence the name, “indestructible ninth”). Kartik piija par- 
ticipants, however, use this particular ritual to exchange wedding invitations among Kartik 
vratis. In Benares, some kind of food gift may accompany a wedding invitation, especially 
if you greatly desire the person’s presence at the wedding. After the Aksaya Navami pijja is 
completed, participating women offer each other prasad from the puja as a food gift while 
orally inviting one another to the upcoming wedding. 

For many Benarsi women, the marriage of Tulsi and Krishna is inextricably woven into 
the devotional fabric of Kartik of the whole. Some, for example, interpret food restrictions 
associated with the Kartik vrat as commemorating the fast that Tulsi undertook in ancient 
times to attain Krishna as a husband. One informant described the festivities associated with 
Sarat Parnima, the full-moon night that ushers in the month of Kartik, as a celebration of 
Tulsi’s engagement to Krishna. On this night, it is said that nectar rains down from the moon, 
and at nighttime many Benarsis place out on their rooftops white foods, especially khir (rice 
pudding), to catch the nectar. The khir and other foods are then shared among family mem- 
bers the next day as prasad, a practice that this informant described as sealing Tulsi’s engage- 
ment to her future husband. Several informants claimed that Kartik puja imitates a puja that 
Tulsi herself performed in ancient times to win Krishna as a husband. Hence, many piijd 
participants interpret the entire month of Kartik in relation to the marriage of Krishna and 
Tulsi, and when the day of the marriage finally arrives on the eleventh of Kartik’s second 
fortnight, they celebrate it with great fanfare. 

On the day of the wedding, after concluding the daily puja, participants clear and purify 
a space for the mandap, the marriage pavilion, which is decorated with bamboo branches. 
The groom, represented in this context by a brass mirti, is brought to the puja circle, 
bathed, and dressed in finery. The bride, a potted Tulsi plant, is also brought to the circle, 
dressed in a red wedding sari, and adorned with tinsel, small mirrors, and other decora- 
tions. Gifts are placed before the bride and groom and displayed as dowry offerings, and 
participants engage in a raucous round of gdli — abusive, often crudely sexual songs that 
women sing at marriages. As in the jane, a male pandit is called in briefly to recite the 
appropriate mantras and to collect the dowry items as dan. The participants then sprinkle 
sindir on the bride’s “head” to mark her new, married status and throw puffed rice at the 
newly wed couple. 

Krishna’s wedding to Tulsi takes place on the eleventh of Kartik’s light fortnight, so the 
full-moon night that marks the end of the month is still several days away. In Benares this 
is the period of the Bhismapaficak, the five days of Bhishma, when large, clay effigies of 
the hero are made and worshipped on gh@ts all over the city. For many Kartik pijja partici- 
pants, however, these five days mark the period between Tulsi’s marriage to Krishna and her 
departure with her new husband to her sasurdl, her in-laws’ house, where the newlyweds are 
to take up residence. Most of the puja participants with whom I spoke understand the sasural 
to be Vaikunth, the Vaisnava heaven that is usually associated not with Krishna, but with 
Vishnu. During this time, women’s daily puja continues, but no miirtis are made; the piijd is 
done instead with a plastic or metal box. This period ends on Kartik Pairnima, the full-moon 
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night with which Kartik draws to a close. Kartik Pirnima is celebrated with great fanfare in 
Benares as Deva-Divali, the Divali of the gods. As the full moon rises over the Ganges River, 
thousands of lamps light the ghats up and down the river along the city’s edge, and boatloads 
of spectators float along the Ganges’s waters to enjoy the remarkable sight. 

Women who participate in Kartik puja interpret the five days from Tulsi’s marriage to 
Kartik Pirnima as related to both the wedding itself and the ensuing suhdgrat, the night 
on which the marriage is consummated. According to many informants, these days mark 
the period that Krishna and Tulsi spend in the specially prepared Kohabar, a room in the 
house that is decorated in a special way for the wedding and set up for wedding-related 
puja. In some Benaras households, newlyweds exchange dahi-gur, yogurt mixed with raw 
sugar, in the Kohabar of the bride’s natal home after the wedding before departing for the 
bride’s sasural. I was also told that in parts of Bihar, the groom remains at the bride’s house 
for nine days, and the suhdagrat is celebrated in the Kohabar. Other informants insisted 
that this period had nothing at all to do with the Kohabar: instead, they said, Tulsi is too 
young to leave for her sasurGl at the time of her wedding, so she remains at her natal home 
until Kartik Pirnima, the night of her gauna, when the bride is ceremoniously brought 
from her natal home to her husband’s home. In any case, many informants insisted that 
Krishna and Tulsi consummate their marriage and depart for Vaikunth on the night of 
Kartik Pirnima. 


Tulsi, Radha, and Realms of Auspiciousness 


Many of the women I interviewed in connection with the Kartik puja insisted both that 
Kartik is the time of rdsa-lila with Radha and the gopis and that Krishna leaves Radha for 
the month to spend the time with Tulsi and then marry her, apparently without feeling 
that these two versions of events might be mutually incompatible. In casual conversation, 
informants even tended to collapse the two into a single goddess and name them inter- 
changeably as Krishna’s blushing bride. Nevertheless, songs and stories associated with 
the puja paint a picture of tension between Radha and Tulsi and describe their competition 
over Krishna. Consider the following song, for example, which I recorded from the puja 
in 1997. In the song, Krishna appears wearing the garb and ornaments of a groom, and 
Radha becomes suspicious. 


Oh, my heart, worship Krishna.!° 

Laughing, sweet Radha asked, “Krishna, how did that red tilak (auspicious mark) get on 
your forehead?” 

Krishna said, “Listen, dear Radha, I got the tilak when I went to bathe in the Ganges 
river.” 16 

Laughing, sweet Radha asked, “Krishna, how did that kdjal (eyeliner) get on your eyes?” 
Krishna said, “Listen, dear Radha, when I picked up a pen, the ink (from the pen) got on 
my eyes.” 

Laughing, sweet Radha asked, “Krishna, how did that red color get on your mouth?” 
Krishna said, “Listen dear Radha, my friends fed me pan, and because of that my mouth 
has gotten red.”!” 
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Laughing, sweet Radha asked, “Krishna, how did that red color get on your feet?” 
Krishna said, “Listen, dear Radha, my heel has become red from walking on a 
henna-leaf.” 

Laughing, sweet Radha asked, “Krishna, how did your dhoti'* get yellow?” 
Krishna said, “The washerman (dhobi) must have changed the dhoti.” 

When sweet Radha heard these things, she called the washerman immediately. 
“Listen to what I have to say, Washerman: How is it that Krishna’s dhoti got 
exchanged for this one?” 

The washerman said, “Listen, sweet Radha, Krishna and Tulsi have gotten married.” 
When sweet Radha heard these words, she bolted the door from inside 

Krishna said, “Dear Radha, open the door! Tulsi will be your servant (dasz).” 


The following song is even more explicit about the tensions between Radha and Tulsi: 


In back of me, there is a Clove tree; cloves fall down from it all night long. 

My father cut down that clove tree and made a bed frame, and father wove a bed out of 
silk. 

The groom Shri Krishna and Queen Rukmini sleep on that bed 

Radha and Rukmini sleep there, one on each side, and Shri Krishna sleeps between them. 
Radha asks, “I am asking you, Sister Rukmini, what is it that I smell?” 

Krishna is talking and laughing; Tulsi stands just at his head 

(Rukmini says,) “That is Tulsi’s fragrance wafting in.” 

(Radha says,) “If I get a hold of Tulsi now, I will pull her out by the roots, and I will throw 
her into the Ganges River! Then all of my troubles will go away!” 

(Tulsi says,) “Go ahead, Radha, go to the Ganges River (and throw me in); Krishna will 
bathe in the river. I will touch Krishna’s feet, and my life will be fulfilled (suphal).” 

(Radha says,) “If I get a hold of Tulsi now, I will pull her out by the roots, and I will throw 
her in the cooking fire. Then all my troubles will go away!” 

(Tulsi says,) “Okay, go ahead and throw me in the cooking fire. Then I will become fire in 
the month of Magh. In Magh and Pis, everyone is cold.!” 

Krishna will warm himself by that fire, and my life will be fulfilled.” 


The tension between Tulsi and Radha that is exemplified in these songs has larger symbolic 
resonances. Krishna’s proper marital relationship to Tulsi, culminating in their departure 
for Vaikunth, forms a symbolic counterpoint to the relationship between Krishna and 
Radha, whose love play in Vrindavan is widely understood as always remaining outside 
the bounds of marriage. In Vrindavan, Krishna is eternally at play, and his erotic sport is 
not bound by dharmic conventions (Kinsley 1979, esp. 56-121). Vaikunth, on the other 
hand, where Krishna and Tulsi are widely believed to go when they leave the earthly 
realm at the end of Kartik to take up residence as husband and wife, is the domain of 
Vaisnava kingship and marriage, both of which are subject to the demands of dharma. 
When Krishna marries Tulsi and becomes her proper husband, he counts Vaikunth, not 
Vrindavan, as his home. This is the Krishna summoned to Benares in the song with which 
this chapter begins. 

In his work on performances of Krishna ila in Braj, John S. Hawley invokes symbolism 
of auspiciousness to contrast Vrindavan and Vaikunth (Hawley 1983, 305-306). Krishna’s 
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play in Vrindavan, Hawley contends, is the realm of dispersed auspiciousness, where auspi- 
ciousness flows in all directions and is “made available to all who thirst.” Vaikunth, on the 
other hand, represents the realm of stable auspiciousness, embodied in the goddess Lakshmi — 
for whom Tulsi acts as a “double” in the context of Kartik puja — and exemplified in the mar- 
ital relationship. Frédérique Marglin contrasts the playful realm of the young Krishna of 
Vrindavan, which is characterized by sweetness, with the later, princely realm of Krishna’s 
Dvaraka, which is characterized by sovereignty (Marglin 1985, 195-216). According to 
Marglin, the eternally lush, forested bowers of Vrindavan represents a transcendent type of 
auspiciousness that never wanes; this is not true of Dvaraka, however, where auspiciousness 
is temporally bound, and, in accordance with the demands of sovereignty, acquisition of aus- 
piciousness remains a chief concern. As the divine realm of Vaisnava sovereignty, Vaikunth 
is the heavenly counterpart of Dvaraka. 

In Benarsi women’s Kartik celebrations, Vrindavan and Vaikunth, sweetness and sover- 
eignty, transcendent auspiciousness and temporally bound auspiciousness all come together 
at the Ganges’s edge. The world of Kartik puja celebrates the youthful Krishna’s Vrindavan 
lila and the tasting of dispersed auspiciousness; but it also welcomes the sovereign glory of 
Vaikunth and the stabilizing of auspiciousness that Krishna’s marriage to Tulsi suggests. 
While the former realm embodies sacred ideals pertaining to religious devotion, however, 
the latter realm reflects and is allied more closely with the concrete, worldly concerns of 
Hindu women. 

David Kinsley (1979) has described the nature of Krishna’s play in Vrindavan as 
embodying the bliss of the divine realm, a bliss that transcends worldly concern. The call 
of Krishna’s flute to summon the gopis, Kinsley notes, “cares nothing for this world and 
its moral and social laws.... It comes from another world where this-wordly morality and 
conduct have no place” (99-100). Such perceptions of the divine permeate the world of 
Kartik puja, where participants assume the role of the sakhis and, in their hearts, frolic with 
Krishna on the banks of the Ganges. Yet the devotional realm of Krishna’s carefree sport is 
far removed from the realm of real human relations that tend to occupy the space of Hindu 
women’s lives. Krishna’s marriage to Tulsi, celebrated so enthusiastically on the banks of the 
Ganges, reflects the world of values and conventions that shape and inform human conjugal 
relations. When Krishna comes to Benares to adorn his new bride with the ornaments of a 
suhagin, a properly married woman, he enters that world. 

In her analysis of women’s symbols, Caroline Walker Bynum notes that women’s images 
and symbols tend to continue or enhance women’s ordinary experience rather than break 
with that experience (Walker 1996, 74). The imagery surrounding Krishna and Tulsi that is 
invoked in the puja — raising Krishna to marriageable age, then arranging and participating 
in his wedding to Tulsi — has deep social resonance for Hindu women, whose lives revolve 
to a great extent around their roles as brides, wives, and mothers. The child Krishna frolics 
eternally in Vrindavan; yet the sons and daughters of women who participate in Kartik puja 
grow up, and when they do, their weddings have to be arranged. The erotic love play bet- 
ween Radha and Krishna expresses the yearning of the soul for intimacy with the Divine; yet 
human women marry, and when they do, they yearn for a proper husband with whom they 
can share the earthly joys of marriage and family. Like Tulsi, many of the married women 
in Benares who participate in the puja were also carried off after marriage to an uncer- 
tain future in their in-laws’ house; their daughters, similarly, grow up and leave their natal 
homes to take up residence in their husbands’ villages and towns. Kirin Narayan observes 
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that in Kangra, Himachal Pradesh, where Tulsi’s wedding during Kartik is also performed, 
some women make an explicit link between Tulsi’s life and the lives of human women, iden- 
tifying Tulsi’s marriage and subsequent uprooting with human women’s marriage and 
departure for the in-law’s house (Narayan 1997, 37). In Benares, too, the marital drama 
unique to women’s Kartik traditions is continuous with the norm of women’s lives, repre- 
senting in ideal form the marital and parental destiny of numerous Hindu women in con- 
temporary India. 
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The epithet used here for Krishna is “Mohan Rasiya.” The epithet “Mohan” indicates Krishna’s 
nature as divine “enchanter.” The epithet “Rasiya” points to his nature as an “enjoyer” or “taster” 
of the emotions associated with devotion. Each line of song text is repeated twice. In this chapter, 
all songs are translated in ways that emphasize clarity of meaning, not literal accuracy. 

This chapter is based on a larger book project currently in process. Support for this project was 
supplied by the American Institute of Indian Studies, the National Endowment of the Human- 
ities, the American Academy of Religion, Loyola University of Chicago, and Harvard University, 
which granted me a position as research associate and visiting lecturer in the Women’s Studies 
in Religion Program in 2000-2001 so that I could work intensively on this project. I am grateful 
to all these organizations and institutions for their support. Very special thanks to Sunita Singh, 
friend and research associate, without whom I could not have conducted the research on which 
this chapter is based. Special thanks as well to my husband, William C. French, who helped me 
conduct interviews and collect film footage about Kartik and Kartik puja in autumn of 1998. 
Normal discrepancies between lunar and solar calendars mean that dates calculated by the solar 
calendar will not consistently correspond year after year to particular dates calculated by the 
lunar calendar. In addition, since the lunar year is about ten days shorter than the solar year, an 
intercalary month is inserted into the lunar year every two to three years to correct the discrep- 
ancy. When this happens the month of Kartik can fall quite a bit later than it does in years that are 
not intercalated. 

Skanda Purana 2.4.1—36; Padma Purana 6.88-6.117. 

For more on Kartik and auspiciousness, see Pintchman 1999. 

For more on the caturmdsa, see McGee 1987, 729-731 and 774-778. McGee also notes that the 
twelfth (dvddast) and full moon are also acceptable beginnings for the caturmasa. 

For more on Govardhan and Govardhan puja, see Vaudeville 1989; Toomey 1994; Hawley 1999. 
For more on Krishna Lila/Iila as both playful activity and dramatic reenactment see Kinsley 1979; 
Hawley 1981. 

This type of religious practice in which devotees assume the identities of the gopis or other divine 
actors involved in the drama of Krishna’s life is in keeping with many other forms of Krishna 
devotionalism, which also emphasize role playing or playacting as a vehicle for expressing one’s 
devotion. See Kinsley 1979, especially chapter three (122-204), and Haberman 1988. 

In John S. Hawley’s research on rdsa-lilad performances in Braj, the term rdsa-lild is also used to 
indicate both the rdsa-lila episode itself and the entire lila of Krishna’s life enacted in liturgical 
drama. See Hawley 1981, 1983, chs. 6 and 7. 

Kinsley notes an emphasis on bodily appearance in Krishna devotion (1979, 77): “In every 
Vaisnava-Krishna work, be it devotional, poetic, or theological, Krishna’s physical appearance is 
doted upon.... The attitude of the devotee should be like that of the gopi who cursed the creator for 
having given her eyelids that prevented her seeing Krishna constantly”. 

The sehard is a type of headpiece that grooms wear at the time of the wedding. The mention of the 
sehara here suggests Krishna’s upcoming wedding. 

Pitambar is a type of yellow garment associated especially with Krishna. 

Pan is a mixture of betel nut, spices, and other additives rolled up in a betel leaf and chewed for 
enjoyment. Benares is particularly known for its excellent pan. 

Bhaju man Govinda, bhaju Gopal. This refrain repeats throughout the song. For stylistic reasons, 
however, I have chosen to omit the repetitions. 

Krishna here is indicating that a pujari (a ritual functionary) residing on the banks of the Ganges 
River put the tilak on his forehead. 
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Chewing pdn releases a red-colored juice that stains whatever it touches, especially the pdan- 
chewer’s mouth and teeth. 

A dhoti is a type of cloth that is wound around the hips; one end is passed between the legs and 
tucked in at the waist. The implication here is that Krishna is wearing his pttambar, a garment that 
the song implies is suitable for a groom to wear. 

These are the months falling from roughly mid-December to mid-February. 


CHAPTER 18 


Hindu Diasporas and Gods 
on the Move 


Sacred Sites and Pilgrimage in 
Hindu Europe 


Knut A. Jacobsen 


Hinduism in Europe and the Establishment of Hindu Sacred Sites 


Hindus are found in almost every country in the world and this is the case also in Europe. 
There are Hindus living in all the countries of Europe, all together around two million.! These 
Hindus are mostly people with South Asian ancestry, who have arrived in Europe from South 
Asia, but also from other countries,? and European followers of Hindu gurus and teachings. 
In Western Europe the dominant groups are Hindus with South Asian ancestry, and in many 
countries of Eastern Europe followers of Hinduism, such as followers of ISKCON, make up 
the majority. Both Hindus of South Asian ancestry and members of ISKCON have eagerly 
established numerous temples on the European continent (see Jacobsen and Sardella 2020), 
and some of these temples and sacred sites have become objects of Hindu pilgrimage travel. 
In South Asia, new Hindu pilgrimage sites have continuously been established over the last 
two thousand years, and because Hindus continue to have encounters with divinities, new 
Hindu pilgrimage places are emerging also in the contemporary world. However, this process 
is now no longer limited to South Asia, but has become a worldwide phenomenon. Hindu 
sacred sites in Europe and subsequent pilgrimage travel to these European sites have become 
part of Hinduism. 


The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, Second Edition. Edited by Gavin Flood. 
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The formation of new Hindu sacred sites in Europe and pilgrimage travel to them is of no 
surprise. Hinduism is a religion centered around sacred sites with a strong locative dimension 
and has developed an elaborate and powerful sacred geography (Eck 2012; Jacobsen 2013). 
This sacred geography continues to expand both in India and in other South Asian countries, 
as well as in the diasporic contexts. The locative dimension is an essential component of the 
Hindu traditions worldwide and has also shaped Hinduism in Europe. 


Hinduism and Geographical Space 


The term Hinduism is in its origin related to geographical space. As is well known, the term 
Hindu was originally used for the people living east of the River Indus, and when the terms 
Hindu religion and, later, Hinduism were coined, they referred to the religion of the majority 
of people living in a geographical region. Hinduism is today likewise a term associated with 
geographical space, especially with the nation of India, and the great majority of the world’s 
Hindus, 94%, live in the nation state of India.’ India is the home of around 18% of humanity 
(Dyson 2018), and is predicted in a few years to pass China and be the most populous nation 
in the world with a population of over 1.5 billion. An exceptionally strong population 
growth (since 1947 India’s population has grown by one billion people [Dyson 2018, 262]), 
combined with nationalism and processes of unification of the Hindu traditions, and new 
conceptualizations of religion, have contributed to making Hinduism the world’s third larg- 
est religion. The wide use of the term Hinduism as an umbrella term for the plurality of Hindu 
traditions is itself a sign of these processes of unification. The term sandtana dharma (“eternal 
order/truth”) is also widely used in this new meaning, as a synonym of Hinduism, but with 
the implication that Hinduism is the oldest religion, a popular view promoted in modern 
Hinduism. Undoubtedly, the creation of the nation state of India with a large and dominant 
majority of Hindus consolidated and strengthened the process of unifying Hinduism. Indian 
nationalism, the large size of the Indian population, the emergence of India as a global power 
(Nanda 2009), and the worldwide dispersion of Indian Hindus are significant aspects of con- 
temporary Hinduism. However, not all Hindus are Indians. Around seventy million Hindus 
live outside of India, the majority of these live in the other countries of South Asia, especially 
Nepal and Bangladesh, and there are also significant Hindu populations in Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan. Countries outside of South Asia with the largest Hindu populations in percentage 
are Mauritius, Fiji, Guyana, Suriname, and Trinidad and Tobago; countries outside of South 
Asia with more than half a million Hindus are Canada, United States, United Kingdom, Indo- 
nesia, Mauritius, Malaysia, and South Africa. 


Hinduism and the South Asian Diasporas 


The term diaspora also relates to space, in the sense of living in another place than one’s 
ancestral background. The term “Hindu diaspora” is now commonly used to designate the 
global dispersal of Hindus with an ancestral or family background from South Asia to the 
world outside of South Asia. The diaspora concept has become increasingly prevalent in 
research on migration, perhaps because of globalization, especially the new and improved 
means of communication, such as the Internet, mobile phones, and cheap air travel, which 
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make it easy to maintain contact with the ancestral home country, and the scale of current 
migrations, which creates many large diaspora communities. The diaspora concept should 
be understood in the simple meaning of a geographical dispersion of people. The concept 
implies in addition that the dispersed people maintain some connection to the ancestral home 
country and that this connection to another place than where they reside constitutes parts 
of their identity, and that they attempt to transfer this connection to their ancestral home to 
the new generations.‘ Hindus born in these new countries outside of South Asia are usually 
considered part of that diaspora even though they may not feel culturally at home in South 
Asia. The concept of diaspora is used to indicate that a migration has taken place and that a 
connection to the country from where the migration originated is recognized. 

The Indian government encourages Indian diaspora identities and promotes the idea of 
migrants and their descendants still belonging to India. The Indian government uses the label 
Overseas Indians.°* The Indian Ministry of External Affairs reported in 2018 that there were 
30.9 million Overseas Indians, i.e. Indians residing outside of India.° This report does not 
give information about religious identity. Overseas Indians include Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Jains, Christians, Buddhists and others, but the large majority are Hindus. A sizeable number 
of the 30.9 million Overseas Indians are first generation migrants, but the category Over- 
seas Indians recognizes migrations that have taken place over the last two hundred years.” 
The government of India divides Overseas Indians into Non-resident Indians (NRI*) and Per- 
sons of Indian Origin (PIO).? India is the world’s top receiver of remittances, according to 
the World Bank, and the economic benefits for India of maintaining diasporic relationships 
should not be underestimated.!° From the point of view of religion, the diasporic relationship 
is of significance for maintaining India as the sacred land of Hinduism and the idea of India 
as the land of religious authority. For many Hindus all over the world, India is considered 
the main country for their religion. In Hinduism gods, goddesses, narratives and rituals are 
connected to sites and the main geographical sites associated with these gods, goddesses, nar- 
ratives and rituals are found in India. Furthermore, religious authority is also associated with 
space, and authenticity is ascribed to religion as it takes place in India. India is an exporter of 
Hindu religious specialists to the Hindu diasporas. Hindu priests (pujdris) and Hindu gurus 
travel the world. This export of religious specialists maintains a connection to India as the 
land of religious authenticity. Religion and spirituality are also major growth areas of Indian 
tourism. “Nearly 60% of domestic tourism in India is religion-based,”'’ and much diaspora 
tourism is probably similarly religion-based, with the government encouraging this aspect of 
diaspora tourism.'? The diasporic relationship also contributes to the idea of Hindu unity and 
Hindu nationalism promoted by the ideology of Hindutva, which have strong support from 
parts of the Indian diaspora (Kurien 2007; Zavos 2010)." 

Hindus living in South Asia outside of India are mostly not considered part of the diaspora. 
One exception is the Hill Country Tamils (also known as Up-country Tamils) in Sri Lanka 
who are Tamils of Indian origin who were brought to Sri Lanka from India by the British to 
work on plantations there. However, Sri Lanka also has an ancient Hindu Tamil population 
in the northern and eastern parts, the Ilam Tamils or Sri Lankan Tamils, and these consti- 
tute the majority of Hindus in many European countries such as Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, and Norway, and a significant number of the Hindus in Canada.'* After 
the independence of Sri Lanka in 1948 (at that time known as Ceylon), the Tamils became 
victims of Sinhala nationalist policies, especially after the “Sinhala only Act,” which made 
Sinhala the official language, was passed by the Sri Lankan government in 1956. From 1983 
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to 2009, the LTTE (Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam) and the Sri Lankan state fought several 
wars over an independent Ilam, which caused a large diaspora of Ilam Tamils. 

Hinduism had an ancient expansion in Southeast Asia, and this expansion is a separate 
phenomenon and considered different from the modern diaspora. The Hindus living in Bali 
in Indonesia are not considered part of any diaspora because of their ancient Hindu roots, 
but those who have moved from Bali in the modern period, especially to Australia, make up a 
Balinese Hindu diaspora.’ The start of the modern diaspora is connected to the movement of 
persons under indentured labor contracts from India, starting with the abolition of slavery in 
British territories between 1834 and 1838 (van der Veer and Vertovec 1991, 149; Vertovec 
2000). The creation of the South Asian Hindu diasporas is usually considered to have hap- 
pened in two major periods, before independent India (1947) and after. Hindu diaspora com- 
munities in Europe developed mainly in the second period. The first period was under colonial 
rule and involved the migration of Hindus from India to other colonies primarily as laborers 
under the Indian indenture system (to Mauritius, Trinidad, Guyana, Suriname, Jamaica, Fiji, 
South Africa, East Africa), other labor schemes (Burma, Malaysia), as merchants (East Africa, 
Central Africa and South Africa, Mauritius, Fiji) and as colonial administrators (Burma, East 
Africa and so on) (Vertovec 2000, 15). Some Tamils from Sri Lanka migrated during this 
period to Malaysia and Singapore and other countries for employment (Gunatilleke 1995). 
The second period is after Indian independence and has involved migration in order to take 
advantage of employment and educational opportunities, the prospects of prestige, and to 
evade political persecution and war.'° During the first decades, the UK was the most impor- 
tant destination, but in the last decades the US, Canada, and Australia, and also a number of 
other European countries have become important countries for Hindu migration. 

Since Hindu diasporas are not only Indian, but also Sri Lankan, Nepalese, and Balinese, 
and also East African,'” the plural term Hindu diasporas is probably a better way to conceptu- 
alize the phenomenon of Hinduism and migration. South Asia is comprised of many coun- 
tries,'* and Hindus belong to a number of different national diasporas. In addition, India is 
divided into many regions, with separate languages and histories, and is a federal constitu- 
tional republic. The separate states in the Indian republic (29 states and eight union terri- 
tories) mirrors some of this diversity. Consequently, the Indian diaspora is likewise a plural 
phenomenon, with different Indian regional traditions establishing separate temples, institu- 
tions, organizations and identities. In addition, Hinduism is a very diverse tradition. 


Diaspora, Sacred Spaces and Migrating Gods 


One response to diaspora is to establish new sacred sites. “Living in any space,” writes Fred 
Clothey about the Tamil Hindu diaspora, “becomes legitimated and sacrally sanctioned by 
the dedication of a shrine to the deity of choice” (Clothey 2006, 33). Ron Geaves points out 
that one of the challenges for Hindu diaspora residents is establishing “an alternative sacred 
geography” or “a parallel sacred geography” that can exist alongside India or Sri Lanka and 
their ancient sacred terrain (Geaves 2007, 232). This creation of a sacred geography in the 
diaspora “allows the new location to become a home for Hindus sanctified and blessed by 
the gods” but also, argues Geaves, “permits the diaspora community to worship and attend 
pilgrimages in the new location, without a sense of inferiority to the sites of divine mani- 
festation in India which became increasingly distant both physically and psychologically” 
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(Geaves 2007, 232-233). Research on Hinduism in the diaspora confirms the importance 
of sacred space for establishing the Hindu religious traditions in new areas. Given that the 
Hindu religious traditions to a large degree are oriented around divinities and space, the 
foundation of temples and sacred sites has been a major concern when establishing Hindu 
traditions at new places. The gods and goddesses have become migrants together with their 
devotees. The movement of Hindus has thus meant that also the gods and goddesses have 
been moved, and that thousands of new homes for them have been established worldwide.” 
Studies of the Hindu diaspora in Europe confirm the centrality of temples, sacred geography, 
and pilgrimage,”° and powerful presences of Hindu divinities are now found in many places 
in Europe. In Hinduism, especially temple Hinduism, space is for the devotees often more 
important than texts, and temples become important for the reestablishment of the cosmo- 
logical order. 


Hindu Sacred Sites in Europe: Temples and Mathas 


The majority of Hindu sacred sites in Europe are temples. Many researchers have pointed 
out that temples have become of increased importance in the Hindu diasporas (Baumann 
2009). In the diaspora they become centers for the preservation of religious and cultural 
traditions and languages, and their generational transfer. The importance of the temples in 
the diaspora has increased as collective places of worship and, unlike in South Asia, worship 
has often become congregational.?! Most people come to the temple at the same time, and the 
community aspect of temple visits is as important as the ritual performance. 

Not only the temples but also their immediate surroundings become sacred sites, because 
the temple buildings and not just the gods or goddesses become divine when the ritual of 
mahdkumbhabhiseka is performed (Waghorne 2004). Some temples attain importance beyond 
the local community and may also attract people from afar. The temples in Europe vary in size 
and importance. Most Hindu temples are small and hardly identifiable as temples when seen 
from the outside. The most visible are the large “display” temples built according to differ- 
ent South Asian temple styles, and the most important in many countries of Europe are the 
temples of the Ilam Tamils, and, in the UK, also Swaminarayan temples. The large “display” 
temples represent the conclusion of a long process of temple establishment, which often 
began with meetings for festivals in locations rented for a few days for the purpose. Hindu- 
ism in Europe has been mainly an invisible religion and has only a minor public presence. In 
many countries in Europe, small temples of ISKCON were established earlier than the Hindu 
diaspora temples, and some South Asian Hindus visited them, but few have joined as mem- 
bers. Hindus and Hinduism have also been mostly invisible in the public discourse about 
religion in European countries, which has been dominated by Christianity and the “hypervis- 
ibility of Islam” (Knott 2017, 55). Many non-Hindus are probably ignorant of the presence 
of Hindu temples in their societies. 

The history of the Hindu temple in Europe goes back to the nineteenth century. The 
first Hindu temples were established in Spain as early as the second half of the nineteenth 
century (Dies de Velasco 2010, 248). In 1949 in the UK, the Ramakrishna Mission 
opened the first permanent public place of worship (Burghart 1987). In 1967 the first 
Hindu temple in the UK organized by Hindu immigrants was opened (Nesbitt 2006, 199), 
and since then in the UK probably around two hundred public temples have opened. In 
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Germany, as late as 1989, “only four small temples, situated in basement rooms existed” 
(Baumann 2006, 132), but the growth in Germany was also rapid: “In 1994 the number 
had climbed to ten temples. And again, five years later, in 1999, the number of temples had 
doubled to twenty. Three years later, in mid-2003, there were twenty-five Hindu temples 
maintained by Sri Lankan Tamils” (Baumann 2006, 132). In 1985 in the La Chapalle dis- 
trict in Paris a major Tamil Hindu temple opened (Goreau 2014, 224). The growth in the 
number of Hindu temples in Europe in the last decade of the twentieth century and the first 
two decades of the twenty-first has been steady. No exact numbers are available but there 
are probably at least five hundred public Hindu temples in Europe. The largest number is 
in the UK (perhaps around two hundred) and Germany (perhaps between seventy-five and 
one hundred), and the number has been growing fast over the last decades also in many 
other European countries such as France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy, Denmark, 
and Norway. In Paris alone there were eleven Tamil Hindu temples in 2014 (Goreau 2014, 
224), in Switzerland twenty Hindu temples were established between the 1990s and early 
2000s (Baumann 2009, 161; Eulberg 2014, 118), and in Norway the number of Hindu 
temples in 2018 was fifteen, with a new temple opening on average every second year 
(Jacobsen 2018; Jacobsen 2020a). 

In addition to temples, another main type of sacred Hindu centers in Europe are the 
mathas (monasteries), also called @sramas. Mathas are centers for contemplative religious life 
for Hindu monks and nuns, and associated with the teaching of a guru, and often placed 
in rural areas surrounded by natural beauty, in contrast to the temples, which are predom- 
inantly located in urban areas. Mathas also mostly contain temple shrines. The mathas in 
Europe have often been founded by Hindu gurus, who have gathered disciples around them, 
or by a guru’s disciples. Some have connections to centers in India or Sri Lanka; others have 
emerged due to the activities of gurus in Europe. The gurus and disciples are mostly of South 
Asian but also European ancestral background. Some of these centers have become destina- 
tions of pilgrimage travel (tirthayatra).”* 


Hindu Pilgrimage Places in Europe 


Pilgrimage travel to Hindu sacred sites in Europe has in the last decades become part of Hin- 
duism.”* This section presents material on some pilgrimage places in Europe that attract 
mainly Hindus with a South Asian ancestral background. Some are temples and some are 
mathas: Skanda Vale in Wales and the Highgatehill Murukan temple in UK (Geaves 2007), 
the Sri Kamadchi Ampal temple in Hamm Uentrop in Germany (Wilke 2013), the Sri Abi- 
rami Amman Temple in Brande, Denmark (Fibiger 2012), the Gsram and samadhi of the first 
Hindu guru to settle permanently in Europe, in Alvdal near Mount Tron in Norway, and the 
Sivasubramaniar Alayam in Oslo, Norway. 

The Skanda Vale is a pilgrimage place in South Wales, and the pilgrims are predominantly 
Hindus with a South Asian ancestral background living in Britain. It is a matha community, 
founded by a guru in Britain with a Sri Lankan background, and has around twenty-five 
monks and nuns, all with a European background (Geaves 2007, 221), several temples, and 
around 90,000 pilgrims visiting every year,** most of them of Tamil and Gujarati descent 
(Geaves 2007, 223). It was started in 1973 when the founder, Guru Sri Subramanium 
(born as P. R. de Silva in 1929; d. 2007), a worshipper of Murukan, moved his temple from 
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London to Wales. Sri Subramanium was born in Sri Lanka and arrived in Britain in 1948. 
According to the community web pages, the origin of the community can be traced 


to the temples of Badulla and Kataragama in Sri Lanka, because it was in these ancient places 
of worship that Guruji was given the power and authority from the Lord, to help establish San- 
athana Dharma (the timeless consciousness of God) in Britain.** 


This origin connects Hinduism in Britain to Sri Lanka’s Hindu sacred geography. The Skanda 
Vale is also considered a “replication of an ancient Indian forest community of ascetics” with 
several temples. The main temple is dedicated to Murukan, and other temples are dedicated to 
Visnu and Kali (Geaves 2007, 210). Geaves further notes that especially the Hindus with South 
Asian ancestry who visited Skanda Vale “were treating the occasion as a tirtha yatra” (Geaves 
2007, 210). It was the arrival of large numbers of Sri Lankan Tamils to Britain that turned 
Skanda Vale into a major Hindu pilgrimage place. There are numerous narratives of direct 
encounters with Hindu gods and goddesses at the site, several of the temples have been built 
based on divine commands, confirming it as an authentic Hindu sacred site, and it is claimed 
to be one of the most important Hindu pilgrimage places outside of South Asia (Geaves 2007, 
226-228). Geaves writes that for Sri Lankan Tamils in Britain it was “reassuring to discover 
that sacred space dedicated to pilgrimage at a site already endowed with extreme sanctity and 
replete with miracle events exists in the new environment” (Geaves 2007, 224). Skanda Vale 
illustrates the process of the establishment of Hindu pilgrimage sites in Europe. 

Another pilgrimage site of the same type, i.e. founded by a Hindu guru active in Europe, 
although on a smaller scale, is the pilgrimage to the asram founded by the first guru to 
settle permanently in Europe, Sri Ananda Acharya (Surendranath Boral, also spelled 
Baral; 1881-1945), who settled in Norway in 1917. Acharya was from Hooghly in West 
Bengal and became a samnydsin in his youth. He had a university education in philos- 
ophy and worked briefly as a university teacher. His guru was the Swami Sivandrayana 
Paramahamsa from Benares (c. 1840-1909) who was active in Bengal, and Acharya’s 
teaching displays many influences from his guru. Sivanarayana Paramahamsa preached 
that humanity should develop a common language, and that the best texts from the sacred 
scriptures of all humankind should be collected and translated into this language so that 
humanity could develop a peaceful world community (Chatterji 1907). He believed that 
the divine “One Supreme Being” manifested himself especially as light (Chatterji 1907, 
126-127). For Sivandrayana God had two aspects, one unknowable and inactive, and the 
other personal and active (Chatterji 1907, 11, 125), and he believed that if humans recog- 
nized these two aspects, there would be peace. Ananda Acharya followed this teaching and 
believed the brahman of nature was present in the heart: “All religion teaches the truth of 
the same Brahman, who reveals Himself not in the pages of books, in temples, churches, 
mosques, creeds and dogmas, but in the heart of His loving worshippers” (Acharya 1971, 
146). Acharya left India in 1911 for Marseilles and continued from there to England. In 
1914 he arrived for the first time in Norway. He lectured on Indian philosophy in England, 
Norway, and Sweden. Ananda Acharya established an Gram in a mountainous area in east- 
ern Norway on the slopes of the mountain Tronfjell, where he created a sacred environment 
that reminded him of the Himalayas. A wealthy devotee, Einar Beer (1887-1982), bought a 
cottage for him, which Acharya named Gaurisankar after a Himalayan mountain, thus cre- 
ating a direct connection with the Hindu sacred geography. He lived there with two British 
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female devotes, Amy L. Edwards (1878-1947) and Ellen Margareth Jewson (1879-1954), 
in addition to the Norwegian devotee Einar Beer (1887-1982), till he passed away in 1945. 
After Acharya’s death, Einar Beer took care of the Gsram, and established the current center 
Shantibu (“the dwelling of peace [Santi]”) in 1946. The institution has maintained many 
connections to India, with visits to India, and several visits from people from India over the 
years. In the 1980s, connections with the Paramananda Mission, which was founded by 
Swami Paramananda Maharaj (1954-1999) in Bengal in 1978, were established.*° The 
current caretaker of the heritage, Bjorn Pettersen, promotes the view of his gurus that no 
religion can be truer than another and that the truth is not found in scripture, churches, 
temples, or mosques. Following the teaching of Sivanarayana Paramahamsa and Ananda 
Acharya, he believes that at the level of spirituality all religions merge into one single light 
(Pettersen 2016, 7, 81). To advance this idea, The Mt. Tron University of Peace Foundation 
was established in 1993. 

The place of Acharya’s samadhi (burial) became a pilgrimage place for Hindus of South 
Asian ancestry who started to arrive in Norway in the 1960s. They were quite surprised 
to discover that a Hindu guru had left a Hindu heritage there, and many have paid visits to 
Acharya’s samadhi. The Tamil Hindus from Sri Lanka also travel on pilgrimage to Mount 
Tron and Acharya’s samadhi. Guru Yogi Ram Sunthar, a Sri Lankan Tamil who settled in 
Britain has devotees and also relatives in Norway (Jacobsen 2015) and has promoted Mount 
Tron and the dsram of Ananda Acharya as pilgrimage places for Sri Lankan Hindus in 
northern Europe. Yogi Ram Sunthar is the founder of the Universal Kriya Babaji Yoga San- 
gam. Pilgrimage to the samddhi of Ananda Acharya had been going on since the 1970s on 
an individual level, but in 2012 Yogi Ram Sunthar started something new. He traveled on a 
pilgrimage (tirthaydtra) to Mount Tron with a large party of Sri Lankan Tamils, a group of 
twenty followers from London and thirty-five from Oslo. This pilgrimage created a connection 
between the two gurus and contemplated and celebrated the one-hundred-year anniversary 
of the continuous presence of Hinduism in Norway. The presence of a one-hundred-year-old 
Hindu sacred geography in Norway confirmed that Hinduism is at home in the country. 

Hindu pilgrimage to temples is most often part of religious festivals. The temples of the 
Ilam Hindus have an annual festival (brahmotsavam), which lasts for several days, and 
most pilgrims visit the temples for this major annual event.’ The festivals are associated 
with the foundation of the temple, and the highlight of each festival is the chariot proces- 
sion. Pilgrimage has become a part of some of these chariot processions in Europe. The 
Kamadchi Temple in Hamm in Germany is the largest Hindu temple on mainland Europe. 
The temple is famous, and it has become the public image of Hinduism in Germany, argues 
Annette Wilke (Wilke 2013, 2017, 2020). Its temple procession has come to be one of the 
most important Hindu pilgrimages (tirthaydatra) in Europe. It has developed into a Hindu 
pilgrimage place not only for Tamil Hindus, but also for persons with a German ancestral 
background (Wilke 2017, 310). Wilke thinks that the temple has been pivotal in the suc- 
cessful rooting of Hinduism in German public space, and the annual chariot procession 
also draws up to twenty thousand visitors from all over Europe (Wilke 2017, 310). This pro- 
cession attracts both pilgrims and tourists. The success of creating a Hindu site in Europe 
is shown in the comments made by the Germans watching the processions in Hamm, who 
remark that it is “religion total” and that the procession festival “makes them feel that 
they were no longer in Germany” (Wilke 2013, 386). The number of non-Tamil Germans 
who spend the day in Hamm watching the religious spectacles has become a feature of the 
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procession ritual and the processions also “attract spiritual seekers who deliberately want 
to cross religious boundaries” (Wilke 2017, 333). The city of Hamm now actively uses the 
festival in advertisements to attract visitors, which shows the religious magnetism of Hindu 
pilgrimage places in Europe. Many other Hindu temples in Europe become pilgrimage sites 
during their annual chariot processions. An important Hindu pilgrimage place in the UK is 
Highgatehill Murukan temple which Geaves notes has become a place of annual pilgrimage 
(Geaves 2007, 180). Indeed, most Hindu pilgrimage places in Europe are probably Hindu 
temples, and most pilgrims arrive during the temples’ procession festivals. The temples are 
the places where the gods and goddesses are thought to have their most powerful presences 
and therefore become objects of pilgrimage travel. Pilgrims come when there are particular 
celebrations at these sites. The temple festival processions are thus also pilgrimage festivals. 
Geaves thinks that the reason the Highgatehill Murukan temple functions as a pilgrimage 
place (tirtha) is that the temple is not located in the midst of a community of Sri Lankan 
Tamils, and the devotees therefore have to travel in order to visit the temple. This is not, 
however, a sufficient condition, since many temples with similar attributes do not become 
places of pilgrimage. Instead, the Highgatehill Murukan temple has certain attractive fea- 
tures such as being the oldest Murukan temple in Britain and thus the first place Murukan 
chose as a permanent home in Europe; the Saiva Siddhanta worship in the temple is con- 
sidered “authentic” and the architecture is traditional, and with the arrival of many people 
the religious magnetism of the place grows. Geaves notes, similar to what Wilke reported 
from Hamm, that there are also a number of non-Tamil Hindu visitors during the festivals 
(Geaves 2007, 181). There are hardly any non-Tamil Hindu visitors to these temples on reg- 
ular worship days, which illustrates the inclusiveness of the Hindu pilgrimage traditions. 

At some Tamil temple procession festivals, pilgrims participate also in the procession on 
the day after the chariot procession, the tirthotsava (festival of the sacred bathing place). The 
tirthotsava procession at the temple Sivasubramaniar Alayam in Norway follows a path into 
the forest and ends at a sacred lake into which the vél (a spear) of Murukan is submerged. The 
bathing of the vél is the high point of the tirthotsava. The vél makes the water of the lake sacred 
and some pilgrims bathe in it and many are splashed with the water in this festive occasion. 
There is also a performance of srdddha rituals for individuals who want it performed (Jacobsen 
2004). The tirthotsava rituals of Sivasubramaniar Alayam have established a new sacred geog- 
raphy. The founders of the temple did not know about the lake, but its presence in the forest 
within walking distance of the temple is nevertheless now thought to have been important in 
some inscrutable way for the selection of the location of the temple. A new Murukan temple 
is currently being built at another place, a stone temple constructed in the Tamil temple style, 
which will replace the old temple, and this new temple will be the main sacred center of Tamil 
Hinduism in Norway.”* But the sacredness of the lake has now become permanent and the 
tirthotsava procession of the new temple will go to the same lake, except now it involves trans- 
portation by buses and cars, as the lake is no longer within walking distance of the temple. 

In Europe there is a unique Hindu pilgrimage to a woman who is a Sakti medium and healer. 
The woman, Lalitha Sripalan, works as a priest in the Sri Abirami Amman Temple in Brande 
in Denmark, which is dedicated to the goddess Apirami (Parvati). Sripalan is predominantly 
known as Amman. She conducts temple rites according to what she has experienced in her 
local temple in Jaffna, Sri Lanka, before she came to Denmark (Fibiger 2012, 2020). However, 
she performs them in silence. Marianne Fibiger writes that Sripalan becomes possessed by sakti 
occasionally, when required, and she is then believed to be able to heal all kinds of physical 
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and mental diseases, and is also known for helping childless women conceive (Fibiger 2020). 
Lalitha Sripalan is not only well known among Sri Lankan Tamil Hindus in Denmark, but is also 
consulted by ethnic Danes and Sri Lankan Tamil Hindus from abroad. The temple festival here 
attracts Sri Lankan Tamil pilgrims from many other European countries, such as Norway, Swit- 
zerland and Germany, and even from Sri Lanka. Fibiger writes: “They view their travel to the 
Sri Abirami Amman Temple in Denmark as a sort of tirthayatra (pilgrimage)” (Fibiger 2020). 
That Hindus travel from South Asia to visit a Hindu temple in Europe and regard this travel as 
pilgrimage is significant. Europe has indeed become part of the sacred Hindu geography. 


Conclusion 


Hindus in Europe continue the tradition of Hindus in South Asia of establishing new pilgrimage 
places based on visions, embodiments and other encounters with Hindu divinities. This pro- 
cess of pilgrimage rituals in South Asia is richly documented in the Mahabharata, Puranas and 
Mahatmyas, and the Dharmanibandhas. The Skanda Vale and the Highgatehill Murukan temple 
in UK, the Kamadchi temple in Germany, the Sri Abirami Amman Temple in Brande in Den- 
mark, Ananda Acharya’s samadhi on Tronfjell, and the Sivasubrahmaniar Alayam in Norway 
are some of the important Hindu pilgrimage sites in Europe. This establishment of sacred sites 
and pilgrimage in Europe illustrates a central feature of Hinduism, that sacred sites and space 
often are the most important means for Hindus for encountering the divine.”’ Sacred sites in 
Europe also illustrate the process of geographical expansion of Hinduism, which is not unique 
to Europe, but is reminiscent of the historical process of geographical expansion of Hindu tra- 
ditions in India and South Asia (Jacobsen 2013). Encounters with Hindu gods and goddesses 
may happen wherever Hindus have settled, and the presence of Hindu gods and goddesses is 
not limited to South Asia. They are encountered worldwide. The establishment of some sacred 
sites in Europe is also based on such encounters, and they also create sites for new encounters 
since the temples are the dwellings of god and goddesses. Hinduism is a decentralized religion. 
The most important of these temples attracts devotees all over Europe. 

The religious narratives of Hinduism are believed to have taken place on earth, in India 
and South Asia (Eck 2012; Jacobsen 2013), but as Hindus continue to migrate to other lands, 
such narratives take place in new countries. Hinduism is not therefore bound to India or South 
Asia as a sacred land, but Hindus connect to space in a way that sacralizes space wherever 
Hindus live. 
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Notes 


1 See Jacobsen and Sardella 2020 for chapters on Hinduism in each of the countries of Europe. 
The most significant group of Hindus with South Asian ancestry who arrived in Europe from 
countries outside South Asia are people with a Gujarati background arriving in the UK from East 
Africa in the 1970s. 

3. http://www.pewresearch.org/fact-tank/2018/06/29/5-facts-about-religion-in-india. 

4 A recent definition of diaspora based on how the term has been used in the research literature 
concludes that a diaspora is a transnational community whose members (or their ancestors) emi- 
grated or were dispersed from their original place of living and that they remain oriented to it and 
preserve a group identity based on this orientation (Grossman 2018, 5). 

5 http://mea.gov.in/images/attach/NRIs-and-PIOs_1.pdf. 

6 The Indian diaspora is often mistakenly called the world’s largest, but it is less than half of the 
Irish diaspora. Around ten million migrated from Ireland, and more than seventy million around 
the world claim Irish ancestry (Coogan 2002). 

7 Steven Vertovec, in The Hindu Diaspora, published in 2000, estimated the Indian diaspora outside 
of South Asia to be only 9 million. Hindus outside of South Asia were estimated to be 12.3 million, 
but this included 3.4 million Hindus from Bali and other parts of Indonesia that are not part of the 
Indian diaspora but are Balinese Hindus (Vertovec 2000, 15). 

8 One important difference between a Non-resident Indian (NRI) and a Person of Indian Origin 
(PIO) is that an NRI is a person of Indian birth who lives outside of India while a PIO is a person 
of Indian background who lives outside of India and is also a foreign citizen. A spouse of a PIO or 
an Indian citizen who has foreign origins is also considered a PIO. 

9 See “Population of Overseas Indians (Compiled in December 2017),” available at http://mea.gov. 
in/images/attach/NRIs-and-PIOs_1.pdf, accessed 2 December 2018. 

10 In 2018 India received $80 billion in remittances. See https://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/ 
business/india-business/india-to-retain-top-position-in-remittances-with-80-billion-world- 
bank/articleshow/66998211.cms, accessed 8 December 2018. 

11 https://www.warc.com/newsandopinion/news/spiritual_tourism_grows_strongly_in_ 
india/40500. 

12 For instance, by placing the 2019 annual meeting of overseas Indians in the religious cen- 
tre of Varanasi, and adapting the dates of the meeting to the Kumbha mela in Prayag, in 
order for the delegates to visit (https://www.mea.gov.in/press-releases.htm?dtl/30393/ 
Celebration_of_15th_Pravasi_Bharatiya_Divas_from_2123_January_2019_at_Varanasi). 

13 Glorification of the ancient history of India has increasingly been used to provide identity for parts 
of contemporary Hinduism, and Hindu politicians in India increasingly have to display publicly 
religiosity. 

14 Toronto has the largest Tamil population of any city outside of Asia. 

15 Also Malaysia, the US, Japan, the UAE, the Netherlands, and Germany. See https://www. 
baliadvertiser.biz/the-balinese-diaspora, accessed 11 December 2018. 

16 Indian Hindus who settled in East Africa and Ilam Tamils from Sri Lanka comprise the largest 
groups fleeing from political persecution and war. 

17 This refers to the Indians who were forced out in the 1970s due to Africanization policies. 

18 India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Bhutan, and the Maldives. 
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Hinduism has also spread because of influences from Hindu missionary movements and gurus 
with international influence. Adoptions of ideas and practices such as karma, meditation, and 
yoga by non-Hindus are also significant for the spread of Hinduism. 

See Jacobsen 2004, 2006, 2008a, 2008b, 2009, 2014; Waghorne 2004; Baumann 2006; 
Geaves 2007; Luchesi 2008a, 2018; Nugteren 2009; Trouillet 2012; Fibiger 2012; Wilke 2013, 
2017, 2020; Eulberg 2014; Goreau 2014; Jones 2016; Jacobsen and Sardella 2020. 

Kim Knott noted in her study of Hinduism in Leeds that temple practice “has become of crucial 
importance in the retention of tradition and its transmission from one generation to the next. 
Attendance at the temple provides an opportunity for the strengthening of social relationships 
and cultural ties between members of like kin, caste and language groups” (Knott 1986, 115). 
The article “Three European Monasteries,” published in Hinduism Today in 2014, describes three 
Hindu G@sramas in Europe: Gitananda Ashram in Italy, Omkarananda Ashram in Switzerland, and 
Omkarananda Ashram in Austria. The article notes: “Sri Yogananda Giri has become Italy’s fore- 
most Hindu spiritual figure, and today his temple is a pilgrimage place for all Europeans.” The 
article also mentions that there are Vedanta centres in Germany, France, the Netherlands, England, 
Switzerland, and Russia that serve as small monasteries. See https://www.hinduismtoday.com/ 
modules/smartsection/item.php?itemid=5461, accessed 5 January 2019. 

Ron Geaves argues that the mistaken sociological categorization of the Hindu gurus and Hindu 
migrants in Europe as new religious movements made many researchers fail “to recognize the 
sacralization of space taking place in the diaspora context” (Geaves 2007, 233). For a study of 
Hindu processions associated with pilgrimage in Europe, see Jacobsen 2020b: 361-362. 

See https://www.skandavale.org/and for pilgrimage information, see https://www.skandavale. 
org/pilgrims-guide. It states: “Skanda Vale is an ashram, not a tourist destination. If you would 
like to visit, then you should come as a pilgrim, not a sightseer”. 
https://www.skandavale.org/history. 

Paramananda visited the asram in Norway many times and a nun from this Mission, Trpti Ma 
(Tripti Chatterjee), settled at Shantibu (see Jacobsen 2020a). 

Descriptions of the Ilam Tamil processions in Europe are found in Geaves 2007; Jacobsen 2008a, 
2020b; Luchesi 2008a; Goreau 2014, Fibiger 2017; Wilke 2017. 

http://www.kovil.no. 

Hindus also constitute a notable part of the pilgrims in some Catholic pilgrimages in Europe 
such as to Kevalaer in Germany (see Luchesi 2008b, 2018) and to Einsiedeln in Switzerland (see 
McDowell 1996). 
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CHAPTER 19 
Introduction 


Frits Staal 


Europeans discovered China during the Enlightenment and India during the Romantic 
Period. They are therefore predisposed to find in China science and in India religion. But the 
Indian scientific tradition is strong and contributions were made to it by Jainas and Buddhists 
as well as Hindus — a term that may be used by default to denote its etymological equivalent 
“Indian.” The modern world is totally permeated by science but the concept itself has recently 
become controversial. Many people, not only readers of books on religion, but also scientists 
who use the expression “modern science” in other contexts as a kind of yardstick, maintain 
at the same time that the concept of science reflects a particular culture — “our own.” This is 
not the place to discuss the universality of science, but it can be determined by studying the 
history of science cross-culturally as Joseph Needham has done in his monumental Science 
and Civilization in China. These 18 volumes demonstrate that the notion of science is uni- 
versally valid even if particular sciences and the classification of sciences are not. For India, 
we do not have a single Needham but the literature on the sciences is vast (see our Bibliogra- 
phies below) and Needham’s conclusion is confirmed by the Indian scientific tradition which 
is as rich as the Chinese. (The Chinese were interested in Buddhism not merely because of 
religion but because of sciences — from logic to medicine — that are contained in the extensive 
Buddhist canons; Arab authors were later interested in India, and Europeans in Arabic, pri- 
marily for the same reason.) To understand Indian (or any other ancient or classical) science, 
we cannot presuppose Euro-American classifications and must give to the notion of science a 
wide extension, including all forms of systematic knowledge of ourselves and the universe in 
which we live. From the modern, Anglophone point of view, a striking feature of the Indian 
scientific tradition is that it makes no principled distinction between “human” and “natural” 
sciences. This should not surprise us for that distinction is confined to English and reflects 
a very particular, if not peculiar, cultural development. Its chief source lies in the confused 
ideas of the nineteenth-century German philosopher Wilhelm Dilthey, who was primarily a 
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historian and student of civilization but knew little or nothing of mathematics or physics. 
After Dilthey had introduced the distinction between natural sciences (Naturwissenschaften) 
and sciences of culture (Kulturwissenschaften), C. P. Snow, a physicist and successful author, 
who did not know anything about human sciences, did the rest. Much discussion followed, 
including a book on “Literature and Science” by Aldous Huxley, but the upshot has been that 
modern English, on both sides of the Atlantic, restricts the term science to the natural or 
exact sciences, and balks at the notion of human sciences. In continental Europe or Japan, 
the term Wissenschaft and its various equivalents continue to be used without qualification. 
Only the latter perspective enables us to study the Indian sciences adequately. 

That no distinction between “human” and “natural” sciences was made in India is apparent 
throughout. It starts with the earliest known Indian classification of sciences which dates from 
the end of the Vedic period. Anticipated by the Chandogya Upanisad (7.1.2) and therefore later 
than the fifth century sce, six sciences are classified there as auxiliaries or “limbs” of the Veda 
(vedanga). The first is kalpa “ritual”; the next four deal with language: siksa “phonetics and 
pronunciation,” nirukta “etymology,” vydkarana “grammar,” and chandas “prosody”; and the 
last is jyotisa “astronomy.” 

Many other Indian sciences are not included in this Vedic classification. Our section does 
not cover all the sciences of India but we offer what we like to regard as a representative selec- 
tion in four sections: (1) the Science of Language along with some notions from the Science 
of Ritual which developed at roughly the same time and in the same milieu and to which it 
is in some respects similar; (2) Mathematics, which first manifested itself in various disci- 
plines such as ritual, prosody, cosmography, calendar making, accounting, and commerce; 
and then developed through interaction with horoscopic astrology and spherical astronomy; 
(3) Astronomy, which started as calendar making and astrology and, after the introduction 
of Hellenistic science, developed into mathematical astronomy; (4) the Science of Medicine, 
which offered an empirical system of observations and theories that enabled physicians and 
patients to maintain positive health, to understand the causes of diseases and, where pos- 
sible, to provide appropriate therapies. 
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CHAPTER 20 
The Science of Language 


Frits Staal 


The assertions and propositions of many Indian sciences are formulated by means of brief 
expressions called siitra, literally “thread” and often translated as “rule.” The earliest sitras 
are the Srauta Sitras of the science of ritual (kalpa); the most perfect siitras are those of 
Panini’s grammar of Sanskrit. Both sciences include, along with the notion of rule, those of 
paribhasa or “metarule,” that is, a rule about rules; and of rule order, a requirement often 
formulated by means of a metarule of the form “Rule A precedes Rule B.” A simple example 
from ritual is that the rules about lighting the ritual fire precede those that describe how obla- 
tions are made into it. 

Some of the early discoveries of ritualists and grammarians anticipate rules or techniques 
in modern linguistics, logic, mathematics, or computer science. An example is the notion 
of default. The ritual Apastamba Srauta Siitra (24.1.23-26) singles out default options for 
oblations, priests, and implements. It specifies that the default oblation is clarified butter; the 
default priest, the Adhvaryu; and the default implement, the juht ladle. There are degrees 
of default: when the juhi is already used, and no other implement is specified, the oblation 
is made with the help of the sruva. The notion of multiple default echoes or is echoed by 
Panini’s metarule 2.3.1 which deals with karaka or syntactic relations: “(the following rules 
apply) when it [i.e., the kdraka] is not (already) expressed.” 

Using metarules and rule order, the ritual and grammatical systems express recursive- 
ness, that is, they describe an infinite domain of facts with the help of a finite number 
of rules. Panini’s commentator Patafijali compares the expressions of language to rit- 
uals of infinite duration and explains (by telling a story about Brhaspati, Professor of the 
Gods, trying to teach Sanskrit to Indra) why an attempt to enumerate all the forms of 
language can never reach an end. He concludes that “a work containing rules has to be 
composed.” 
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Rules can only operate on units that are clearly demarcated. This requirement was met in 
the oral transmission of the Vedas: for Vedic mantras are recited in one breath, the caesura 
at the end being marked by a pause or the particle iti. Vedic Brahmins continue to the present 
day to recite mantras in this manner. Ritualists and reciters generally do not know — and need 
not know — their meaning; but they know their precise form along with their accents and 
modes of recitation which incorporate a good measure of linguistic analysis. 

For the Vedas to be orally transmitted, its sentences were analyzed “word-foreword.” This 
is not easy because Sanskrit possesses sandhi or “junction” (literally “putting together”). 
Sandhi is common in spoken English but uncommon in writing where, for example: the 
indefinite article “a” is replaced by “an” when a vowel follows so that we have: “a book” but 
“an apple.” (The rule could be formulated the other way round depending on what is taken to 
be the default option: “an” is replaced by “a” when a consonant follows.) In Sanskrit, sandhi 
is all-pervasive, for example: 


orvapra amarty@ nivato devyudvatah (Rigveda 10.127.2) 
“The immortal Goddess has pervaded wide space, depths and heights” 


The CONTINUOUS RECITATION of this mantra is called samhitd-pdtha (the word for “contin- 
uous,” samhitd, is related to sandhi, and patha means “recitation” ). The WORD-FOR-WORD 
ANALYSIS, called padapatha (from pada “word”), is: 


a@/uru/ aprah / amartya / ni-vatah. / devi/ ut-vatah. // 
(“per / wide / vaded / immortal / depths / goddess / heights”) 


This analysis goes deeper than words: the “pre-verb” G is separated from the verb aprah (in 
the translation: “per” from “vaded”). Later rules express sandhi transformations, e.g.: 


a+uru >oru 
uru + aprah. > urvaprah. 
where the arrow “>” may be read as: “has to be replaced by,” “changes into,” or “becomes.” 
Generalizations of such rules are the siitras with which the linguistic study of language 
or “grammar” (vydkarana) began. I shall subdivide its history into four parts or periods: (1) 
PADAPATHA or “word-for-word” analysis; (2) PRATISAKHYA or treatises that formalize 
these procedures; (3) PANINI; and (4) LATER SCHOOLS. 


Padapatha 


The first system we know of is Sakalya’s Padap@tha of the Rigveda but it contains ideas and 
techniques that may go back to an older period (also preserved in the Iranian Avesta). The 
Padapatha “word-for-word” analysis separated words and other elements, ensuring their 
proper pronunciation, including accents (which I omit from our discussion) and orally fixed 
the corpus or “text,” thus contributing to canon formation during the late Vedic period in 
eastern India (Videha around 600-500 scr). 
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There are several stages in the development of this analysis which depict a gradual 
extension or generalization, i.e., scientific progress. At first the separation between words or 
stems and suffixes was marked by a brief pause in the recitation as in the above example from 
Rigveda 10.127.2 or in rsi-bhih. i-bhih, “by the seers.” This method was extended to nominal 
compounds: saptaputram > saptaputram “seven sons.” It was called avagraha, “separation” 
and we express it by a hyphen though no writing was known in India at this period. Since 
“separation” was used in each analysis only once, a problem arose: many compounds consist 
of more than two members. 

Sakalya’s solution was inspired by semantics: dasapramatim is analyzed as daSa-pramatim 
“ten protectors” (i.e., fingers), not dasapra-matim which would correspond to the equally 
meaningless “tenpro-tectors.” More complex cases were taken care of with the help of 
two other methods of analysis: pragraha, “marking,” e.g., saptaputram iti; and parigraha, 
“marking-and-separation,” e.g., saptaputram iti sapta-putram. 

The Padapatha is an analysis of the Samhitapatha or “continuous recitation,” but by iso- 
lating words from each other, it facilitated the opposite of what was intended: the forgetting 
of single words. Special patterns of repetition or vikrtis were constructed to minimize this 
risk. The question arises whether these procedures were prescriptive or descriptive — a rele- 
vant question for the historian of science since science is presumably descriptive. How can 
we find out? 

If we represent the words of the Samhitapatha as: 1 2 3 4... and the Padapatha as: 1 / 2 / 
3/4/..., the next two vikrti variations may be represented as follows: 


Kramapatha “Step-by-step recitation”: 1 2/23/34/... 
Jatapatha “Plaited recitation”: 1 2/21/12/23/32/23/... 


The Kramapatha does not introduce any new sandhi combinations: all its expressions 
belong to the Vedic Samhita and are drsa, i.e., they were used by the “seers” (rsi); but the 
Jatapatha (called after plaited or matted hair) introduces “2 1” and “3 2” which are reversals 
of the original order: they introduce something that was not in the Veda and therefore “not 
from the seers” (andrsa). 

The Kramapatha of the first words of our first example of Sanskrit sandhiis straightforward: 


a@+uru/uru + aprah. / aprah. + amartya > oru/ urvaprah. / apraé amartyd / ... 


The Jatapatha is plaited. It begins: @ + uru + uru+ @ + 4+ uru which becomes: orvurvoru— 
a real tangle. Worse, it contains an element that does not come from the Samhita of the 
Vedic seers: uru + G > urvd. However, urvd is not an artificial prescription because the reciters 
describe the regular form that would result from uru followed by 4 in their ordinary speech, 
that is, the contemporary Sanskrit they spoke and were familiar with. The form urva, which 
happens to be absent from the finite corpus of the Vedas, is grammatical: it belongs to the 
infinitely many expressions of language that a native speaker is able to produce. The so-called 
andarsa forms, then, which do not come from the Vedas, are Sanskrit and descriptive. They 
are, in fact, the precursors of Panini’s description of a form of the spoken language that he 
regarded as exemplary. 
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Pratisakhya 


The practice of the Padapatha was formalized in the Pratisakhya compositions, in prin- 
ciple one for each sakha or “Vedic school.” The earlier name pdrsada suggests that they 
belonged to a community (parisad) which orally transmitted and discussed the contents of 
their sakha. The relationship between continuous recitation and word-for-word analysis is 
expressed ambiguously by the Sanskrit sentence padaprakrtih. samhita which may be taken 
to mean: “The Samhita is the base of the Pada” or: “The Samhita has the Pada as its base.” 
The Pratisakhya generally adopt the second interpretation, puzzling from a historical per- 
spective, but signaling a return to the original composers who put words together in their 
inspired speech just as any user of language puts words together when speaking or writing. 
This illustrates that Indian grammarians regarded language as unchanging, an erroneous 
assumption which led, however, to the linguistically productive synchronic analysis that was 
advocated in Europe more than two millennia later by Ferdinand de Saussure. 

The Pratisakhyas are early because of their structure and function, not because of the 
forms that survive and may have been influenced by Panini or other grammarians. Their 
original aim was completeness. Whitney noted on a section of Taittirtya Pratisakhya that 
he could not discover any case of a retroflex nasal arising in the Taittiriya Samhita from a 
dental nasal in the Taittiriya Padapatha “that was not duly provided for.” Weber used the 
term “complete” (vollstdndig) and a century later, Surya Kanta called the Rik-Pratisakhya 
“entirely free from all oversights.” To be complete is only possible when we deal with a finite 
corpus of utterances, (copies of) unique events in space and time such as the extent of a 
Vedic sakha. A living language consists of sentences which cannot be enumerated because 
they are infinite in number as Patafijali knew. Following Suryakanta, we postulate that the 
Pratisakhyas originally produced exhaustive listings (ganas) of examples, showing patterns 
of linguistic structure, and proceeded only later to generalizations explained by sitra rules. 
This dichotomy of ideal types does not always survive in the texts as they have come down to 
us because these have been influenced by Panini or other grammarians. 

The Pratisakhyas introduced the metalinguistic use of case-endings, at first the 
Nominative and Accusative as formulated by the metarule: “the expression ‘this (Nom) that 
(Acc.)’ means ‘becoming-that’ with reference to the sound which stands nearest to it’ (Rik 
Pratisakhya 1.14); and later simply as: ‘a change is expressed as an Accusative” (Vdjasaneyi 
Pratisakhya 1.133). 

The Padapatha discovered the differences between sentences, words, stems, pre- and suf- 
fixes, roots, etc., but the Pratisakhya added an almost perfect analysis of the sounds of lan- 
guage into vowels, consonants, semivowels, stops, dentals, velars, nasals, etc. They placed 
these sounds in a two-dimensional configuration, developed from the square or varga of five- 
by-five series (also called varga) of syllables that begin with a stop followed by a short a: 


ka kha ga gha na 
ca cha ja jha ha 
ta tha da dha na 
ta tha da dha na 
pa pha ba bha ma (1) 


These sounds are marked in our modern transcription by diacritics which we need because 
our alphabet cannot express all the sounds of Sanskrit. It is not necessary for the reader to 
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know how exactly they are pronounced (but see below); however, we need to know that all 
the vowels a in the syllables of the table are short (like the first a of aprah.). A bar above 
a vowel (like the second a of aprah.) indicates that it is long, that is, lasts twice as long as 
the short. 

The 5 X 5 varga “square” was extended and completed with fricatives or sibilants, semi- 
vowels and vowels. One should not look upon the resulting inventory as the beginning of 
linguistics or compare it to our haphazard “ABC’s” to which there is no rhyme or reason. Like 
Mendelejev’s Periodic System of Elements, the varga system was the result of centuries of 
analysis. In the course of that development the basic concepts of phonology were discovered 
and defined. 

In the mental representation of a such a square, it does not matter what is its spatial ori- 
entation and whether varga denotes a row or a column. The configuration remains the same 
when the square is rotated around its diagonal. Proximity and distance are also the same 
whatever the direction. Since two directions are met with, this shows that these squares were 
composed and transmitted orally. Renou and Filliozat (1953, 668) had already made a more 
significant general observation: “One is forced to observe in this context that a Semitic type 
of writing would have hindered phonetic studies if it had existed at the time in India, because 
it would have provided a model of analysis of the sounds of language that was practical but 
not scientific.” The Indian science of language, in other words, did not originate in spite of 
the absence of writing but because of it. 


Panini 


The “Eight Chapters” (Astadhydayi) of Panini’s grammar of Sanskrit (early to mid-fourth 
century sce) consist of rules, metarules, and defining rules. In the area of phonology, they 
are sometimes similar or almost the same as some Pratisakhya rules, e.g., the definition of 
“homorganic”: 


(Homorganic is) having the same place, producing organ, and effort of articulation in 
the mouth. (2) 


Here “place” refers to “throat,” “palate,” “teeth,” etc., “producing organ” means “tip of the 
tongue,” “rolling back the tip of the tongue,” “tip of the teeth,” “middle of the jaw,” etc. 
“Effort of articulation” refers to “closed,” “semi-closed,” “open,” etc. — all Pratisakhya con- 
cepts. Panini (or earlier grammarians eclipsed by him) added to the study of phonology that 
of morphology, syntax and semantics. Panini then freed himself from the notion of a finite 
corpus like that of the Vedic mantras, and began to treat Sanskrit as a creative and infinite 
energeia in the sense in which that Greek concept is now associated with von Humboldt 
or Chomsky. 

Panini started his grammar with a new classification of sounds, the result of an at first 
sight surprising overhaul of the Pratisakhya classification. He replaced the two-dimensional 
varga system by a linear sequence, later called the Sivasiitra: 


9 66 


66 


aiuN/rlK/eoN/aiauC/hayavaraT/laN/fiamanananaM/ 
jha bha N / gha dha dha S/ ja ba ga da daS / kha pha cha tha tha ca ta ta V / 
ka paY/SasasaR/haL// (3) 
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The sounds I have expressed here by small letters are the sounds of the Sanskrit object lan- 
guage. They consist of vowels and consonants (including semivowels), the latter followed by a 
short a. Capitals are part of the metalanguage: they refer to metalinguistic markers to which 
I will return. The five vowels with which (3) starts may be long or short (r and! in their short 
form sound approximately like ry in “crystal” and li in “Clinton”). 

Panini used short vowels (a, etc.) to refer to both short and long vowels (a and 4, etc.) 
because of an important generalization that he would otherwise miss. It happens to be a fact 
about Sanskrit (and some other languages) that many rules of grammar that apply to vowels, 
apply to them whether they are long or short. For example, a+ a,a+d,a+a, and d+ Gall 
become long 4 (e.g., atra + agni > atragni “here, Agni!”, va + agni > vagni “or Agni,” etc.). 

To express this by four rules would not only be unwieldy; it would be unnatural for it 
would fail to express a generalization that captures a feature of the language. Panini, there- 
fore, uses in his metalanguage a single vowel to express the short and long forms of the object 
language. This enables him to express by a single rule of the form “a + a > 4”, all four com- 
binations of long and short. He generalizes further, because this lengthening applies to the 
other vowels: e.g., the iin dadhi + indra > dadhindra (‘milk, Indra!’). We shall see in a moment 
how he expressed these facts. 

What happens to grammatical rules that apply to a short or long vowel only? Panini marks 
them with T in accordance with metarule (4): 


A vowel followed by T denotes its own length. (4) 


This means: “aT” denotes a, “aT” denotes a, “uT” denotes u, etc. 

Katyayana, another early grammarian, objected to (4), that “long” and “short” are 
merely habits of speech: some people speak fast and others slow. Patafijali retorted that 
this objection pertains to dhvani, “speech sound,” not to the subject matter of linguistics 
which is sphota, the meaningful unit of expression. Patafijali is right because, in Sanskrit, 
as in many other languages, the difference between short and long may affect meaning. 
Patafijali’s concept of sphota is concerned with competence of the language; speakers’ 
habits such as rapid or slow speech belong to the psychological domain of performance. 
This is one of several cases where rules of Panini’s grammar have logical, psychological, or 
philosophical implications. 

We are ready to return to the metalinguistic “indicatory markers” indicated by the capi- 
tals “N,” “K,” “N,” etc. in (3). Their use is explained by metarule (5): 


An initial sound joined to a final (indicatory) sound (denotes the intervening sounds as 
well). (5) 


Thus, aN denotes “aiu,” aK denotes “aiurl,” ik denotes “iurl,” yaN denotes “ya va ra la,” 
and aC denotes vowels. The expression aN may denote “ai u” or the class of all vowels and 
semivowels because the indicatory marker “N” occurs twice as the reader will have noted. 
I shall not discuss whether this is a flaw or a particular merit of the system but Patafijali 
and other commentators pay plenty of attention to such problems. They do not assume 
that Panini was perfect and reject what he said if they find that it contradicts the data or 
does not work. 
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Panini needs the notations aN, aK, yaN etc. as elements of his artificial language, 
because phonology requires many combinations of sounds that cannot be simply or nat- 
urally expressed in the varga system of (1) or in any form of (3) without metalinguistic 
markers. The notations of (5) enable him to express how two vowels combine into a single 
long one as follows: aK is lengthened when followed by a homorganic vowel. (6) Another 
rule is needed to express the fact that the vowels i, u, rand! are replaced by the semivowels 
y, v, r and I, respectively, when followed by a heterorganic (i.e., nonhomorganic) vowel: 
e.g., dadhi + atra > dadhyatra (‘milk here!’), madhu + atra > madhvatra (‘honey here!’), etc. 
(compare the contrast in English between penniless and penny arcade). Using (5), Panini’s 
first step may have been to formulate this fact as: “iK is replaced by yaN when a heteror- 
ganic aC follows.” But “heterorganic” is omitted by default because (5) already took care 
of the homorganic cases. 

Why does dadhi + atra becomes dadhyatra and not *dadhvatra? I have expressed it by using 
the English term “respectively.” Panini uses a metarule: 


Reference to elements of the same number is in the same order. (7) 


Therefore, i> y, u> v, etc., but not, e.g., i> v. The rule we need may now be expressed as: 
iK is replaced by yaN when aC follows. (8) 


Expressions such as these are extremely common. Most phonological rules, and many 
others, are of the form: 


After A, in the place of B, substitute C, when D follows. (9) 


Panini expresses this formula and captures this generalization about language by intro- 
ducing an artificial expression that makes metalinguistic use of the cases of the Sanskrit of 
his object language, a method inspired by Sanskrit usage and introduced by the Pratisakhyas 
as we have seen. Panini’s starting point is the subject of the rule, i.e., the element which 
is substituted and therefore expressed by the Nominative case. The metalinguistic uses of 
three other cases are laid down by three metarules which refer to the Genitive, Locative, and 
Ablative cases: 


The Genitive case ending is used for that in the place of which (something is substituted); 


when something is referred to by the Locative ending, (the substitute appears) in the place of the 
preceding element; 


when (something is referred to) by the Ablative ending, (the substitute appears in the place) of 
the following. (10) 


Applying these rules, Panini formulates (9) as: 


A + Ablative ending, B + Genitive ending, C + Nominative ending, 
D + Locative ending. (11) 
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Applying this to the sandhi rule we have been discussing, where there is no restriction on 
the left so that there is no need for the Ablative ending, we arrive at: 


ik + Genitive, yaN + Nominative, aC + Locative, 
which in Sanskrit becomes: 
ikah yan aci 
to which sandhi is applied, producing the actual rule as it occurs in Panini’s grammar: 
iko yan aci. (12) 


As it happens, a language consists of sentences, not just of words. From the perspective of 
the history of science, therefore, Panini’s step is momentous because it resulted not just in the 
creation of artificial expressions but of an artificial metalanguage. Rule (12) is not merely an 
artificial expression but an element of an artificial language like the artificial languages of 
algebra that came into being much later through Arab and European efforts. Panini demon- 
strates in passing that artificial languages need not be written. 

Patafijali refers to Panini’s first step of generalization by declaring: “this science 
pertains to all the Vedas” or “this science is a Parsad = Pratisakhya for all the Vedas” 
(sarvavedaparisadam idam sdstram). Actually, Panini’s Vedic rules are haphazard and incom- 
plete while his rules for the spoken language are almost perfect, if not in syntax, at least in 
phonology and morphology. Claims like these sound like cheap commercials but are sub- 
stantiated by comparing his grammar with linguistic usage as we know it. It is sometimes 
said that “Panini was, of course, aided in his analysis by the extraordinary clarity of the 
Sanskrit language,” but John Brough observed: “We are apt to overlook the possibility that 
this structure might not have seemed so clear and obvious to us if Panini had not analysed 
it for us.” 

The perfection of Panini’s grammar is not only due to its high degree of formalization. His 
science is as empirical as it is formal. The locus classicus on the importance of empirical descrip- 
tion is the laconic expression Jokatah. “on account of (the usage) of the people.” “The people” 
are the native speakers as illustrated by Patafijali: “He who needs a pot for some purpose goes 
to the house of a potter and says: ‘You make a pot. I need a pot for some purpose.’ No one who 
wants to use words goes to the house of a grammarian and says: ‘You make words. I want 
to use them.’ (On the contrary,) having brought something to mind, without further ado, he 
uses words.” 


Later Schools 


Patafijali’s “Great Commentary” of around 150 sce seems to have been followed by a lull 
of several centuries. In the fifth century ce, the great grammatical philosopher Bhartrhari 
broke the silence by composing an original subcommentary on Patafijali. By that time, Jainas 
and Buddhists had also begun to use Sanskrit for their canonic writings and this resulted in 
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several new grammars, at first practical manuals, but increasingly systematical and scientific 
treatises. Devanandin and Candragomin, Jaina and Buddhist grammarians, respectively, also 
of the fifth century, adopted Panini’s system and metalanguage and sought to simplify or 
abbreviate his expressions, sometimes introducing innovations. Candragomin refers to Mid- 
dle-Indic forms that had been used in earlier Buddhist writings as arsa, “belonging to the 
seers,” just as the Pratisakhya authors had done with respect to Vedic mantras. 

A later development of Sanskrit grammar benefited from the “new logic” (navya nydya) 
that had originated in Bengal with Gangesopadhyaya (thirteenth century). This development 
continued, at least, through the eighteenth century when Nagoji Bhatta wrote a treatise 
on Panini’s metarules and philosophical works in which he combines Bhartrhari with the 
Indian philosophy of language — a discipline not included in the present sketch. 

Grammatical concepts and techniques from the Sanskrit tradition influenced the early 
(second century sce?) grammar of Tamil Tolkappiyam which is, in other respects, very differ- 
ent in outlook and structure. Sanskrit models were followed more closely in later Dravidian 
grammars as well as grammars of Persian, Marathi, and other languages. Tibetan grammars 
were inspired by the Sanskrit tradition, but it took almost 500 years (from the ninth to the 
fourteenth century cr) before they fully captured the power and sophistication of the Indian 
originals. 

The Indian grammatical tradition influenced not only a few grammarians but much of 
Asian civilization. We have seen that the first scientific classification of the sounds of lan- 
guage, that of the varga system of the Pratisakhyas, was due to an oral analysis. It is not 
surprising that this classification was taken into account when the first Indian scripts 
evolved, but it went much further and served, for millennia to come, as a sound foundation 
for most of the numerous scripts and writing systems of south, southeast and east Asia — 
from Kharosthi, Khotanese, Tibetan, Nepali, and all the modern scripts of India (except the 
Urdu/Persian) to Sinhalese, Burmese, Khmer, Thai, Javanese, and Balinese. In south and 
southeast Asia, the shapes of earlier Indian syllables inspired some of these inventions, but it 
is the system of classification that was of enduring significance wherever it became known. 
In east Asia, the bastion of Chinese characters could not adapt it; but in Japan it led to the 
creation of the hiragana and katakana syllabaries during the Heian period (794-1185), andin 
Korea it inspired the world’s most perfect script, han’gul, developed in 1444 by a committee of 
scholars appointed by the emperor Sejong. All these Asian scripts are a far cry from the hap- 
hazard jumble of the “ABC” and the countless spelling problems that result from it in English 
and other modern languages that use the alphabet. 

The Indian Science of Language influenced modern linguistics primarily through Franz 
Bopp (1791-1867) who was inspired by the Sanskrit grammar of Charles Wilkins of 1807, 
based in turn upon Panini. But Bopp did not use rules and the celebrated nineteenth-century 
sound laws were discovered by others. That rules could be formal had been discovered by 
Aristotle but remained confined to logic. The equations of algebra, another formal science 
from Asia, were restricted to mathematics and the natural sciences. That linguistics could 
be a formal science was perceived, or at least envisaged, by de Saussure, who predicted in 
1894, that the expressions of linguistics “will be algebraic or will not be.” Leonard Bloomfield 
was familiar with Panini and used ordered rules once (Menomini Morphonemics of 1939). 
Formal rules were used extensively by Noam Chomsky and his school, and finally replaced by 
more abstract principles. 
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In classical India, “the arrangement of forms and speculation on forms reveal most clearly 
their content — they ultimately are the content itself.” I translate this phrase from Charles 
Malamoud who adopted it from Louis Renou, the foremost twentieth-century scholar of 
ancient Indian civilization. Attention to form is a characteristic of all science and even the 
Mimamsa system of ritual philosophy declares: “when a visible result is possible, it is improper 
to postulate an invisible one” (Mimamsa Paribhasa). 

To the modern age, the most important contribution of the Sanskrit grammatical tradi- 
tion is its construction of linguistics as a formal science. The study of language, the most 
characteristic feature of the human animal, is as formal as that of the so-called natural 
sciences. The need of an artificial, formal language shows that natural language is unable 
to express adequately the structures not only of the nonhuman universe but also those of 
human language itself. When linguistics is an exact science, the distinction between human 
and natural sciences falls to the ground and it becomes far-fetched to assert that humans 
stand isolated in the universe — a postulate that has never been popular in India. 
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CHAPTER 21 
Indian Mathematics 


Takao Hayashi 


Vedic Mathematics 
Vedas 


Since the Vedas are religious texts produced by poets, we cannot expect in them enough 
information for systematically describing the mathematical knowledge of those times. 
We can only gather scattered terms for whole numbers, for basic fractions, and for simple 
geometric figures. 

The Rgveda contains a number of numerical expressions. The Vedic poets were particu- 
larly fond of three and seven as holy numbers, and often used their multiples such as 3 x 7, 
33(=3 x11), 3 x 50,3 x 60, 3 x 70, 3 X 7 X 70, and 333 (= 3 X 111). It has been argued 
that the number of gods, 3,339, mentioned in Rgveda 3.3.9, is the sum of three numbers, 
namely, 33, 303, and 3,003. Although it has not been proved that the Vedic Indians had a 
place-value notation of numbers, this summation itself must have not been difficult for them 
since their numeration system was basically decimal. They used the words eka, dasa, Sata, 
sahasra, and ayuta, for 1, 10, 10’, 10’, and 10+. For multiples of 10* and of 10* they often 
used expressions based respectively on 107 and on 10? as well; for example, 2 x 10? = 20 
(vimSati) X 102 (Sata), 3 X 104 = 30 (trimsat) x 10? (sahasra), etc. The words for “hundred” 
and “thousand” are sometimes employed in the sense of “a number of.” Thus, Indra is said 
to have destroyed a hundred old fortresses of Sambara and slain a hundred thousand (satam 
sahasram) brave men of Varcin (ibid. 2.14.6). The number sixty seems to have had a certain 
weight with the Vedic poets since we come across expressions like “a thousand and sixty 
(1060) cows” (ibid. 1.126.3), “sixty thousand and ninety nine (60099) kings” (ibid. 1.53.9), 
and “sixty thousand ayuta (60 X 10° x 10* = 6 X 108) of horses” (ibid. 8.46.22), but its sig- 
nificance is not known. 
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There are also references in the Rgveda to the basic unit-fractions 1/2 (ardha or “a half”), 
1/4 (pada or “a foot,” from the 4 “feet” of a quadruped), 1/8 (Sapha or “a hoof,” from the 8 
“hooves” of a cow), and 1/16 (kala or “a digit,” from the 16 “digits” of the moon). 

The Vedic people seem not to have felt much difficulty in performing the addition, subtrac- 
tion, and, perhaps, multiplication of whole numbers, but division appears to have troubled 
them when it left a remainder, for only Indra and Visnu are said to have succeeded in dividing 
a thousand cows into three. According to the Satapathabrahmana (3.3.1.13, 4.5.8.1), they 
correctly obtained 333 for the quotient with the remainder 1. This story is believed to be 
implicitly alluded to already in Rgveda 6.69.8. 

By the time of, at latest, the Yajurvedasamhita, the Indians had extended their list of the 
names of powers of ten up to 1012. In VG@jasaneyisamhita 17.2, they are used for counting 
the numbers of bricks. In Taittirtyasamhita 7.2.11-20, they constitute part of the sacrificial 
formulas (mantras) to be uttered on the occasion of an annahoma or “food-oblation rite,” 
which is performed at a certain stage in the asvamedha or “horse-sacrifice rite.” In the anna- 
homa, a priest makes a series of oblations of ghee, honey, rice, barleycorns, etc. to the fire 
(agni) called Ghavaniya through the night until sunrise, while uttering mantras in which a 
unit formula, “the dative case of a numeral + svahda (hail to),” is repeated. 

The first mantra reads: “Hail to one, hail to two, hail to three, ..., hail to nineteen, hail to 
twenty, hail to twenty-nine, hail to thirty-nine, ..., hail to ninety nine, hail to one hundred, 
hail to two hundred, hail to all (sarva).” The numbers that actually occur in this mantra are: 


1,2,3,4,5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10,11, 12,13, 14,15, 16,17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 
39, 49, 59, 69, 79, 89, 99, 100, 200; 

but this seems to be an abbreviation of a series of natural numbers from | to 200 or more. 
According to the traditional interpretation, “one” represents Prajapati (“lord of creatures” 
or creator), the rest being all things in the world which have evolved from him. The man- 
tras that follow consist of arithmetical progressions such as odd numbers, even numbers, 
multiples of 4, etc., some of which are accompanied by an additional number either at the 
end or at the beginning. Then comes the last mantra, which contains the decimal names 
from Sata (107) to parardha (10'2): “Hail to sata, hail to sahasra, hail to ayuta, ..., hail to 
pardardha, hail to the dawn (usas), hail to the twilight (vyusti), hail to the one which is going 
to rise (udesyat), hail to the one which is rising (udyat), hail to the one which has just risen 
(udita), hail to the heaven (svarga), hail to the world (loka), hail to all.” The four phrases 
beginning with “hail to the dawn” are uttered immediately before the sunrise, and the four 
beginning with “hail to the one which has just risen” immediately after that. Some regard 
the last seven terms, usas to loka, as the names of 101 to 101°, but there is no support for 
this conjecture. 

It has been conjectured that zero is indicated by the word ksudra (lit. petty, trifling) in the 
Atharvaveda (19.22.6 = 19.23.21), and a negative number by anrca (lit. without a hymn) 
(ibid. 19.23.22). But this conjecture still awaits a proof. 

It is probable that the Pythagorean Theorem (the sum of the areas of the squares on the 
two sides of a right-angled triangle is equal to that on its hypotenuse), which was explicitly 
stated and utilized by the authors of the Sulbasitras, had already been known at latest in the 
times of the Brahmanas. 
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The Satapathabrahmana (10.2.3.18) speaks of successive increases of the areas of the 
fire altars (agni): the basic fire altar, called the “seven-fold agni,” has the area of seven and 
one half square purusas (one purusa or “man” is the height of the sacrificer with his hands 
stretched upwards), and it is increased, in subsequent rites performed by the same sacrificer, 
by one square purusa each time up to the “one hundred and one-fold agni.” The augmentation 
of area was made most probably by means of the Pythagorean Theorem. 

The inverse case of the Pythagorean Theorem (if the sum of the areas of the squares on 
two sides of a triangle is equal to that on the remaining side, then the first two sides contain 
aright angle) is also possibly referred to in the Satapathabrahmana. 

The Vdjasaneyisamhita (30.20) and the Taittirtyabrahmana (3.4.15) include the word 
ganaka (“a calculator”) in their lists of people to be sacrificed on the occasion of the purusa- 
medha (“human-sacrifice rite”). The ganaka in the former list, who is sacrificed for the divinity 
of a sea animal, is usually taken to be an astrologer, but this interpretation seems not to be 
decisive at all since an astrologer called naksatradarsa (“a star-gazer”), who is sacrificed for the 
divinity of wisdom, is listed prior to it in the same list (30.10). The ganaka in the latter list, 
who is sacrificed together with a vind player for the divinity of songs, is presumably related 
with music. 


Sulbasiitras 


Sulbasitras, which constitute part of, or appendices to, the Srautasiitras, are basically prac- 
tical manuals meant for the preparation of the sites of Srauta rituals, the main topic being the 
construction of fire altars with burned bricks. A sacrifice (yajamdana) had to strictly follow the 
regulations affecting the sizes and shapes of the sites and altars, because otherwise he was 
supposed to lose the merit to be attained through the specific ritual he was performing. Hence 
follows the connection between rituals and geometry. But it would be wrong to suppose only 
practical geometry like the measurement of land in the Sulbasitras. The geometry conceived 
by the Sulba mathematicians already has theoretical aspects as will be seen below. 

The two oldest Sulbasitras, those of Apastamba and Baudhayana, can be each divided 
into two parts. The first part treats geometry in general terms. The topics dealt with in this 
geometry are certainly related to the construction of ritual sites, but it contains few words 
which indicate rituals. The second part treats the construction of ritual sites including var- 
ious altars. It is mostly devoted to the description of various fire altars (agni) to be employed 
in the agni-cayana (“fire altar-construction rite”). For the construction of a standard agni, the 
following requirements had to be satisfied: (1) an agni consists of five layers of 200 bricks 
each with the total height equal to the knee-height of the sacrificer; (2) the odd-numbered 
and the even-numbered layers each have one and the same arrangement of bricks, and no 
brick should coincide with the one above or below it; and (3) an agni should occupy an area 
of seven and one half square purusas. The area of an agni was increased by one square purusa 
each time the same rite was repeated by the same sacrificer. 

The topics dealt with in the geometric portion of the Sulbasiitras of Apastamba (abbr. A) 
and Baudhayana (B) are as follows. 


Linear measures (B 1.3—21; A provides them in later chapters at need). 
Construction of geometric figures (A 1.2—3, 1.7—2.3; B 1.22-44, 46-47). 
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Relationships between the diagonal and the side of a rectangle (oblong and square). 
Pythagorean Theorem (A 1.4—5, B 1.45, 48-49). 

Computation of the diagonal of a square (A 1.6, B 1.61-62). 

Sum and difference of two squares (A 2.4—6, B 1.50—51). 

Equi-area transformation of geometric figures (A 2.7, 3.1—3, cf. 12.5, 12.9, 15.9; B 1.52-60). 
Relationship between the area and the side of a square (A 3.4-10). 


The tools used for drawing figures in the Sulbasiitras are a rope called rajju or sulba and pegs 
or posts called sanku. A bamboo rod is sometimes used instead of a rope. By means of these 
tools, one can draw a straight line, cut out a line segment having any desired length, and 
draw a circle or an arc with any desired radius. 

No specific rules are given for the drawing of a line, a circle, and an arc; these can be easily 
obtained by a rope and pegs. The main problem for the sulba geometers, who were required 
to construct geometric figures like a square, a rectangle, and a trapezium, was how to draw a 
line orthogonal to, or parallel to, a given line. 

The most important mathematical motif of the Sulbasitras is the area. The core of the 
Sulba mathematics is concerned with the religious requirement that one should construct 
altars in various shapes with a given area, a requirement which seems to have originated 
from agriculture where a harvest greatly depends on the area of the land (bhai or bhiimi). 

The Sulbasiittras contain the earliest extant verbal expression of the Pythagorean The- 
orem in the world, although it had already been known to the Old Babylonians. It is stated in 
exactly the same words by Apastamba (1.4), Baudhayana (1.48) and Katyayana (2.7): “The 
diagonal rope (aksnayd-rajju) of an oblong produces both which the flank (parsvamdani) and 
the horizontal (tiryanmdni) (ropes) produce separately.” What “the ropes produce” are not 
explicitly mentioned, but are no doubt the square areas constructed on them. 

Highlights of the sulba mathematics are transformations of geometric figures with their 
areas kept unchanged. This theme was originally related with the practical requirement of 
drawing altars in various shapes with a given area, but the Sulba makers seem to have taken 
a step forward and tried to treat the theme with a theoretical perspective in mind. 

Baudhayana deals with seven transformations. Five out of them are concerned with 
transformations from a square to a circle, a rectangle, an isosceles trapezium, an isosceles 
triangle, and a rhombus, while the other two are those from a rectangle and a circle to a 
square. All these, except the last one, can be put into the following scheme for constructing 
various figures. 


arectangle —a square — a circle, etc. 
This scheme consists of three steps. Given an area A: 
1. Construct a rectangle having the area A. 
2. Transform it into a square having the area A. 
3. Transform it into the desired figure (a circle, etc.) having the area A. 
For example, in order to draw a circle with the area A, one first constructs a rectangle with 


the two sides a and A/a for any rational number a, and then transforms the rectangle into a 
square and the square obtained into a circle. In fact, for the Sulba mathematicians, this was 
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the most natural way of constructing a circle with a given area, since they did not know the 
formula, A = 71, from which we would compute r to draw a circle with the radius r. 

An apparent gap between sulba mathematics and later Indian mathematics used to puzzle 
scholars, and this made some suppose Western influence upon the latter. But now we know 
some links between the two. 

The word, karami, used in later mathematics to denote a square number and the square 
root of anumber, originated from its use in the Sulbasitras. 

In order to draw a line measured by Jn, Brahmagupta constructs an isosceles triangle, 
whose base and two sides are measured respectively by (n/m—m) and by (n/m + m)/2, where 
mis any optional number. Its perpendicular is the line to be obtained (Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
18.37). This is a generalization of Katyayana’s rule (6.7), where m= 1. 

The square nature or an indeterminate equation of the second degree of the type, 
Px? + t = y’, which was to be investigated in detail by Brahmagupta and others, pre- 
sumably has its origin in the sulba mathematicians’ investigation of the diagonal of a 
square or J2. 

Two root-approximation formulas used in Jaina works and in the Bakhshali Manuscript, 
seem to have been obtained by algebraically (or numerically) interpreting Sulbasitras 
geometric rules for the rectangle-squaring transformation. 

Aryabhata I’s terminology for series, citi, etc., too, is probably related to the Sulbasitras, 
whose main theme was the piling (citi) of bricks for Vedic altars. 


Ganita (Mathematics) 
Up to the Fifth Century — Prologue 


It is but natural that one who calculates most in a society is called a calculator. Before the 
introduction and spread of horoscopic astrology and mathematical astronomy to the Indian 
subcontinent, the occupation that, in Indian society, required calculations most seems to 
have been that of the accountant, since he was called either ganaka or samkhydyaka, both 
meaning “a calculator.” In the Mahabharata (2.5.62) the sage Narada recommends to the 
king Yudhisthira that he make his calculator (ganaka) and scribe (lekhaka) report to him the 
revenue and expenditure every morning. Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (1.19.9), too, refers to the 
same daily task of a king. The salary of a king’s calculator and scribe is 500 panas each, 
while the highest salary, 48,000 panas, is paid to a minister, a prince, etc., and the lowest, 
60 panas, to a servant who takes care of animals (ibid. 5.3.3-17). The superintendents 
of governmental departments are said to be assisted by five persons, namely, calculators 
(samkhydyakas), scribes (lekhakas), inspectors of coins (riipa-darsakas), receivers of balances 
(nivi-grahakas), and supervisors (uttarddhyaksas) (ibid. 2.9.28). According to a later law 
book, the Brhaspatismrti (1.1.81—90), a court consists of ten elements including a ganaka, 
who calculates money and assets, and a Jekhaka, who writes sentences. 

The 107th story, Ganakamoggallanasutta, of the Majjhimanikdya narrates a discourse of 
the Buddha with a brahmana ganaka named Moggallana, from which we know: (1) that a 
ganaka lived on calculation (ganana), (2) that a ganaka took live-in pupils (antevdsins) and 
taught them calculation (sankhdna), and (3) that a ganaka first taught his pupils to count from 
one to one hundred. The ganand and the sankhana in this story seem to mean respectively 
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calculation (or mathematics) in general and a relatively elementary skill of computation 
beginning with the counting of numbers. 

According to the Arthasastra (1.2—5), a prince learns lipi (writing) and samkhydna after 
his hairdressing rite, and then, after his initiation rite, learns the four disciplines (vidyas), 
namely, philosophy, the Vedas with related fields, practical knowledge like agriculture 
and commerce, and politics. This samkhydna is perhaps as elementary as the sankhana of 
Moggallana, although a calculator in general is called not a ganaka but a samkhydyaka in the 
Arthasastra. 

In the Mahabharata (3.70), the king Rtuparna is proud of his ability in samkhydna in 
addition to that in dice, when he correctly estimates, without counting, the number of nuts, 
2095, on two branches of a Vibhitaka tree (Terminalia bellerica). This samkhyana, therefore, 
contains a sort of statistical estimate of the quantities of nuts, crops, etc. The sankhdna of the 
Jaina canonical text, Thanamga (747), consists of ten topics, which presumably cover the 
entire mathematics known to the Indians of those days. They are: basic computation (pari- 
kamma), procedure or applied mathematics (vavahGra), rope (rajju), quantity (rasi), reduction 
of fractions (kaldsavanna), “as many as” (javam tdavati), square (vagga), cube (ghana), square 
of square (vaggavagga), and choice (vikappa, combinatorics). The Jainas played an important 
role in the making of Indian mathematics. 

It was, however, neither ganand nor samkhydna but ganita that was used later as the most 
general term for mathematical science. Aryabhata I, in the first verse of his Aryabhatiya (499 
cz or a little later), enumerates the three subjects to be dealt with in its subsequent chapters, 
namely, ganita, kala-kriya (time-reckoning), and gola (spherics). 

The Vedic numerals continued to be used in later Hindu society as well, while the Bud- 
dhists and the Jainas each developed their own systems of numerals for numbers greater 
than a thousand. Apart from the Indus script, the earliest extant script in India is the one 
called Karosthi of, probably, Aramaic origin. Its use was restricted to northwestern India and 
central Asia from the fourth century sce to the fourth century ce. At nearly the same time, in 
the Asokan edicts, appeared another script called Brahmi which was to become the origin 
of many varieties of south and southeast Asian scripts. Its relationship to the former is not 
certain. These scripts had their own numerical symbols, but in both systems particular sym- 
bols were used not only for units but also for tens, hundreds, thousands, etc., and some of 
them were made by the principle of addition, and others by the principle of multiplication. 
The numeral systems in both scripts were therefore not based on a place-value system, and 
the Brahmi, non-place-value, numerals continued to be used in epigraphy even after the 
place-value system was introduced in daily calculations and in mathematical literature in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The oldest datable evidence of the decimal place-value system in India is found in the 
Yavanajataka (269/270 ce) of Sphujidhvaja, a book on astrology. It is not certain if the dec- 
imal place-value notation in India had a symbol for zero from the beginning. We have to keep 
it in mind that, historically, not all place-value notations were accompanied by a zero symbol 
as the sexagesimal notation of the Old Babylonians proves. There is no reference to zero in 
the Yavanajataka. 

In Pingala’s Chandahsitra (8.28—31), a work on Sanskrit prosody, zero (Stinya) and two 
(dvi) are used as signs for the multiplication by two and for the squaring, respectively, in 
the computation of powers of two, which occurs in the right-hand side of the equation, 
2+2?+2?+...4+ 2n=2 X 2n-2. The date of the work is controversial: some ascribe it 
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to ca. 200 sce but others to the third century cz or later. The oldest datable evidence of zero 
as a symbol as well as of that as a number are found in Varahamihira’s Paficasiddhantika 
(ca. 550 ce). 


The Fifth to Sixth Centuries — Beginning 


Aryabhata I is so called to distinguish him from another astronomer of the same name, the 
author of the Mahdasiddhanta, who is called Aryabhata II. Aryabhata I was one of the most 
influential mathematicians and astronomers in India through his two works, Aryabhatiya 
and Aryabhatasiddhanta. The latter work is not extant but has been referred to by many later 
scholars. The work mainly influenced northwestern India. It is also known to have had some 
influence upon the Sasanian and Islamic astronomy. The Aryabhatiya, on the other hand, 
mainly influenced south India. 

Aryabhata I was born in 476 cz. This is known from his own statement in the Aryabhatiya 
(3.10): “When sixty of sixty years and three quarters of the Yuga had passed, then twenty- 
three years had passed here from my birth.” That is, he was 23 years old in 499 cr (= 3600 — 
3101, since the last quarter, called Kaliyuga, of the current Yuga began in 3102 sce). The 
year mentioned here, 499 cr, is usually taken to refer to the date of the composition of the 
Aryabhatiya. 

The Aryabhatiya is divided into four “quarters” (pddas), that is, 


Quarter in Ten Giti verses, 

Quarter for Mathematics (ganita, in 33 Arya verses), 

Quarter for Time-Reckoning (kdlakriyda, in 25 Arya verses), and 
Quarter for Spherics (gola, in 50 Arya verses). 


Bw Ne 


Chapter 1 consists of 13 verses. The first verse contains the author’s salute to God Brahma 
and refers to the three fields to be treated in the next three chapters. The second verse defines 
an alphabetical notation of numbers. The next ten verses (the words, “ten Giti verses,” in 
the title of this chapter refer to this part) contain tables of astronomical parameters and of 
sine differences expressed in that notation. For example, the number of the sun’s revolu- 
tions in a yuga, 4,320,000, is expressed as khyughr. = (2 + 30) xX 104+ 4 x 10°. 

Chapter 2 of the Aryabhatiya is the oldest extant mathematical text in Sanskrit after the 
Sulbasitras. Although the chapter does not have a clear division into sections, it may be 
divided into four parts: 


Rules for basic computations (vv. 2—5), 

Rules for geometric figures (vv. 6-18), 

Rules for both figures and quantities (vv. 19-24), and 
Rules for numerical quantities (vv. 25-33). 


Bw hw eB 


Aryabhata gives the names of the first 10 decimal places and says: “(Each) place shall be ten 
times greater than (the previous) place.” 

Problems of proportion were solved by means of the trairdsika or “the (computation) 
related to three quantities.” The trairasika was not only indispensable for astronomy but also 
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essential for monetary economy. The first of the seven examples for the trairdsika supplied by 
the commentator, Bhaskara I, is this: “Five palas of sandal-wood were bought by me for nine 
ripakas. Then, how much of sandal-wood can be obtained for only one ripaka?” The pala and 
the riipaka are units of weight and money, respectively. 

The last rule provides a general solution called kuttaka or “pulverizer” to an indeterminate 
system of linear equations of the following type: “When a certain unknown integer, N, is 
divided by a set of integers, {al, a2, ..., an}, one by one, the remainders are {rl, r2, ..., rr}. 
What is that number, N?” 

Varahamihira is one of the most famous authorities on astrology in India. He flourished in 
Avanti (modern Ujjain) in the sixth century cz. He divided the “astral science” (jyotihsdastra) 
into three major “branches” (skandhas), namely, (1) mathematics including mathematical 
astronomy (ganita or tantra), (2) horoscopic astrology (hora), and (3) natural astrology or div- 
ination in general (samhitd) (Br. hatsamhitad 1.8—9, 2.2, 2.19), and wrote several books each 
in the second and third branches. His only work in the first branch, Paficasiddhantika, is a 
compendium of the texts of five earlier astronomical schools, and no work on mathematics 
proper is known to have been written by him, but his works are important from the viewpoint 
of the history of mathematics as well. 

In the Paricasiddhantikd, zero occurs as a number, that is, the object of mathematical oper- 
ations like addition, subtraction, etc. For example, he states the mean daily velocity of the 
sun in each of the 12 zodiacal signs beginning with Aries as follows: “The daily velocity of 
the sun is in order 60 (minutes) minus 3, 3, 3, 3, 2, 1; plus 1, 1, 1, 1; and minus 0, 1” 
(Paficasiddhantika 3.17). 

Presumably, the existence of both the zero symbol for vacant places in the place-value 
notation and calculations by this notation brought about the concept of zero as a number, 
because we cannot calculate, for instance, 15 + 20 = 35 without the rule, 5 + 0 = 5. This is 
not the case with an abacus where no symbol exists for vacant places. 

He expressly stated the “graphic procedure” for constructing a sine table, a method 
which had been only alluded to by Aryabhata I, and gave a sine table for the radius, R = 120 
(ibid. 4.1-15). 

In a chapter on the combination of perfume of his work on divination, Brhatsamhita 
(76.22), he provided a rule for calculating the number of combinations, nCr, when r things 
are taken at a time from n things, and a method called “spread by token” (lostaka-prastdra) 
for enumerating all the possible combinations correctly. In the same chapter he gave the 
correct numbers, 84 and 1820, of 9C3 and 16C4 respectively, but he mistakenly regarded 
4! x 4 x 16C4 = 174,720 as the number of possible combinations when 4 are taken at a time 
out of 16 ingredients for perfumes, in the ratio, 1:2:3: 4 (ibid. 76.13-—21); the correct number 
should be 16P4 = 16 X 15 xX 14 x 13 = 43,680. 

In the same chapter he utilized a magic square of order four in order to prescribe the 
perfumes called “good for all purposes.” It consists of the four rows: 2, 3, 5, 8; 5, 8, 2, 3; 
4,1, 7, 6; and 7, 6, 4, 1 (ibid. 76.23-26). This is the oldest magic square in India. It is 
irregular because it is made not of the numbers | to 16 but of two sets of the numbers 1 
to 8, but it is “pan-diagonal” in the sense that not only the two main diagonals but also all 
the “broken” diagonals each amounts to the magic constant, 18 in this case. Presumably, 
Varahamihira first constructed a regular magic square with the numbers 1 to 16, and then 
modified it by subtracting 8 each from the numbers greater than 8 to arrive at his irreg- 
ular square. 
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The Seventh to Eighth Centuries — Restructuring 


The seventh century saw a restructuring of Indian mathematics. It was divided into two major 
fields, that is, arithmetic with mensuration and algebra, which were later called pdti-ganita 
(“mathematics of algorithms”) and bija-ganita (“mathematics of seeds” ), respectively. The “seeds” 
here means algebraic equations (samikarana, lit. “to make (both sides) equal”), which, just like 
seeds of plants, have “the potentiality to generate” the solutions of mathematical problems. A 
work for pdati-ganita usually consists of two categories of rules often accompanied by examples, 
that is, parikarman (basic operations) and vyavahdara (practical or applied mathematics). 

Brahmagupta included two chapters corresponding to these two fields in his astronomical 
work, Brahmasphutasiddhdnta (628 cr), and began to use the word ganaka (“calculator”) in 
the sense of one who knows mathematical astronomy. 

According to his own words, Brahmagupta, son of Jisnu, wrote the Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
in 25 chapters at the age of 30 in Saka 550 = 628 cz. This means that he was born in 598 cz. 
He was still active at the age of 67 (665 cz), when he composed another work on astronomy, 
the Khandakhddyaka. 

In the Brahmasphutasiddhanta, five chapters are particularly concerned with mathe- 
matics. They are: chap. 12, “Mathematics,” on arithmetic and mensuration, chap. 18, “pul- 
verizer,” on algebra (the title has simply been taken from the name of the first topic in the 
chapter), chap. 19, “Knowledge about Gnomon and Shadow,” on measurements of shadows 
and lights, chap. 20, Answer to <the Problems of> Piling of Meters’ (chandascityuttara, on 
combinatorics concerning prosody, and a small section called “sine-production” (jyd-utpatti) 
in chap. 21 (“Spherics”) on trigonometry. 

It is in chap. 12 that he gives his famous theorem on the diagonals of a cyclic quadrilat- 
eral. In chap. 18, he prescribes rules for surds, negative quantities, zero, and unknown quan- 
tities, and provides rules called varga-prakrti (“square nature”) for quadratic indeterminate 
equations of the type, Px2 + t = y2. Bhaskara I flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century in Saurastra, perhaps in Valabhi near modern Bhavnagar, and composed three works 
as the expositions of the teachings of Aryabhata I, “based on the continuity of tradition” 
(sampradaya-avicchedat). They are, in chronological order, Karmanibandha (“Treatise on 
(Astronomical) Computation”) alias Mahabhdaskartya (“Large (Book) of Bhaskara”), a prose 
commentary on the Aryabhaytya (written in Saka 551 = 629 cz), and an abridged version of 
the first work also called Karmanibandha alias Laghubhaskartya (“Small (Book) of Bhaskara”). 

Particularly important for the history of Indian mathematics is the second work, that is, 
the commentary on the Aryabhatiya, which provides valuable information on, among other 
things, mathematical procedures and expressions of his time. 

A vacant place (kha) in the decimal place-value notation was indicated by a small circle 
(bindu, lit. “a dot”), which was also put on the right shoulder of a negative number. A fraction 
was expressed, just like our fractions, by placing the numerator above the denominator 
(without a bar between them), and the fractional part of a number was put below its integer 
part. Thus, for example, the diameter of the reference circle of Aryabhata’s sine table whose 
circumference is 21,600 is 


6875 
625 
1309 
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since Aryabhata’s value of 7 is 62832/20000, and the circumference of the earth, whose 
diameter is 1050 yojanas according to Aryabhataa, is 


(= 3299 - =) yojanas. The value of the linear measure, yojanas, varies from time to time 


and from place to place. Aryabhat a equates it with 8,000 nrs (“men”), where 1 nr = 4 hastas 
(cubits) = 96 angulas (“fingers”). 

In geometry, Bhaskara I probably knew a proof of the Pythagorean Theorem, because 
he provides a square figure (Figure 21.1) divided into 8 equal right- angled triangles and a 
central square, while discussing the validity of Aryabhata’s statement, “A square (varga) is 
an equi-quadri-lateral)figure)” (Aryabhatiya 2.3). 

Bhaskara’s square demonstrates that 4 x (ab/2) + (a — b)2 = c2, from which he would 
easily obtain the equation, a2 + b2 = c2, numerically. 

The Bakhshali Manuscript, whose original title is not known, is the oldest extant man- 
uscript in Indian mathematics. It was unearthed in a deteriorated condition at Bakhshali 
near Peshawar (now in Pakistan) in 1881 and is now preserved in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford University. The extant portion of the manuscript consists of 70 fragmentary 
leaves. It is written on birchbark with the earlier type of the Sarada script, which was 


8 


Figure 21.1 Diagram by Bhaskara I, probably used for a proof of the Pythagorean 
Theorem. 
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used in the northwestern part of India from the eighth to the twelfth centuries ce. The 
language is Sanskrit but it has largely been influenced by the vernacular(s) of those 
regions. 

The work is a loose compilation of mathematical rules and examples collected from differ- 
ent works. They are written in verse, and the examples are solved in prose commentaries on 
them and are often given verifications of the answers. 

The dates so far proposed for the Bakhshali work vary from the third to the twelfth cen- 
turies ce, but a recently made comparative study has shown many similarities, particularly in 
the style of exposition and terminology, between the Bakhshali work and Bhaskara I’s com- 
mentary on the Aryabhatiya. This seems to indicate that both works belong to the nearly 
same period, although this does not deny the possibility that some of the rules and examples 
in the Bakhshali work date from anterior periods. 

The rules that occur in the extant portion of the Bakhshali work are: (1) arithmetical 
operations such as addition, etc.; (2) general rules applicable to different kinds of problems 
such as the rule of three, regula falsi, etc.; (3) rules for purely numerical problems such as 
algebraic equations and arithmetical progressions; (4) rules for problems of money such as 
buying and selling, etc.; (5) rules for problems of travelers such as equations of journeys, etc.; 
and (6) rules for geometric problems such as the volume of an irregular solid. The Bakhshali 
work employs a decimal place-value notation with a dot for zero. 

Sridhara, who flourished between Brahmagupta and Govindasvamin, is one of the earliest 
mathematicians who wrote separate treatises for the two major fields, pati-ganita and bija- 
gantia, although his work on the latter is known only from a quotation. He included many 
new topics such as combinations of the six tastes, the hundred fowls problem, the cistern 
problem, etc., in his Pafiganita. 


The Ninth to Fourteenth Centuries — Later Developments 


A follower of the Aryabhata school of mathematics and astronomy, Govindasvamin flour- 
ished in the first half of the ninth century in Kerala. His commentaries on Bhaskara I’s 
Mahabhdskartya and on the latter half of Parasara’s Hordsdastra (between 600 and 750) 
are extant, but three works of his, Govindakrti on astronomy, Govindapaddhati on astrology, 
and Ganitamukha on mathematics, are known only from references and quotations by 
later writers. 

Govindasvamin shows a keen interest in the logical foundations of the rule of three. He 
provides a definition, with a detailed explanation, of the four terms (pramdna, pramdna-phala, 
iccha, and iccha-phala) of the rule of three in his commentary on the Mahdabhaskariya (1.7), 
and, in three verses cited by Sankara, compares these four terms to the constituent parts 
of the inference (anumdna) of Indian logicians. A typical inference according to them is as 
follows: “That mountain has fire because of its having smoke. That which has smoke has fire, 
like a kitchen.” According to Govinda, the four terms of the rule of three correspond in order 
to the smoke and fire in the kitchen and the same two in the mountain, and thus the rule of 
three can be regarded as an inference. 

A Jaina mathematician, Mahavira wrote a book for pati-ganita entitled Ganitasarasamgraha 
during the reign of King Amoghavarsa (ca. 814/815-880). The work is quite voluminous 
and comprises more than 1130 verses for rules and examples. He seems to be the first in India 
who admitted two solutions of a quadratic equation. 
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Bhaskara II was born in 1114 cz to a family which produced a number of scholars and 
literary men before and after him. He lived in Vijjadavida at the foot of the Sahya moun- 
tain situated at the northern end of the Western Ghats, and completed his main work, 
Siddhantasiromani, when he was 36 years old (1150 ce). He also wrote an astronomical 
manual, Karanakutihara, in 1183 ce, and a commentary (date unknown) on Lalla’s 
Sisyadhtvrddhidatantra. The Siddhdntasiromani consists of four parts. Two of them, Lilavati 
and Bijaganita, are on mathematics, and the other two, Grahaganitadhydaya and Goladhydya, 
on astronomy. These four parts were often regarded as independent works. 

The most popular among them was the Lildvati, which is a well organized textbook of pdati- 
ganita written in a plain and elegant Sanskrit. It circulated all over India and was commented 
upon in Sanskrit and in north Indian languages (such as Marathi and Gujarati) by a number 
of persons and translated not only into Indian languages of the north and of the south (such 
as Kannada and Telugu) but also several times into Persian. 

Bhaskara II included a whole theory of the pulverizer in the Lilavati, a book of pdafi. This 
was possible because it required neither algebraic symbolism nor “intelligence” (mati) which 
were essential for bija-ganita or algebra according to Bhaskara II. 

The last chapter, “the nets of digits,” deals with permutations of numerical figures. The 
last problem, for example, reads as follows: “How many varieties of numbers are there with 
digits placed in five places when their sum is thirteen? It should be told, if you know.” 

The Bijaganita is the culmination of Indian algebra. Bhaskara II’s main contribution to 
algebra is his treatment of various types of equations of order two or more (up to six) with 
more than one unknown. The equations of higher orders are solved by reducing them to 
quadratic equations. In his solutions, the square nature and pulverizer, as well as the “elim- 
ination of the middle term” (which is the name given to the solution procedure of quadratic 
equations), play important roles. 

Narayana Pandita wrote, in 1356 ct, a book for pdti-ganita, Ganitakaumudt, in which he 
developed, among other things, theories of factorization, of partitioning, of combinatorics, 
and of magic squares. His work for bija-ganita, Bijaganitavatam, seems, judging from its 
extant portion, to have been modeled after Bhaskara II’s Bijaganita. 


The Fifteenth to Seventeenth Centuries — a New Wave in the South 


South India in this period produced many talented mathematicians and astronomers. Par- 
ticularly important is the academic lineage headed by Madhava of Sahgamagrama (fl. 
1380/1420), which is often called the Madhava school. 

Madhava, a resident of Satgamagrama near Cochin in Kerala, was one of the most bril- 
liant mathematicians in the world. His name is, and will be, remembered for his discovery of 
a power series expansion of 7 at least and perhaps also of those of trigonometric functions 
such as sine, cosine, versed sine, and arctangent. The verses that state these series are found 
not in his extant astronomical works but in the works of his successors. 

In his commentary on the Lilavati, Sankara explicitly ascribes two methods for calcu- 
lating the circumference of a circle to Madhava. Sankara also cites Madhava’s verse which 
expresses, in the word-numeral notation (Bhttasamkhya), an approximation to 1 correct to 
11 decimal places, 28274333882 33/(9:101'). 

Nilakantha Somayaji, son of Jatavedas, was born ca. 14 June 1444 in Kundapura near 
Tirur, Kerala, and studied under Damodara, son of Paramesvara, at Alattir, Kerala. 
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He wrote an elaborate commentary on the Aryabhatiya in about 1510. It shows his great 
talent in mathematics as well as in astronomy. To cite a few examples, he rediscovered the 
correct meaning of Aryabhata’s rule for sine differences. He expressly states the incommen- 
surability of the diameter and the circumference of a circle, although whether he has proved 
it or not is not known. He cites and proves Madhava’s formulas for interpolation in the sine 
table, and for the sum and difference of sines. He died after 1542. 

Indian mathematics thus made unique, remarkable progress up to the sixteenth century. 
It was only in the 1720s that Jagannatha (1652-1744), at the request of his patron, Jai 
Singh Sawai (1688-1744), produced the first Sanskrit version of Euclid’s Elements under 
the title Rekhad-ganita (Mathematics of Lines) from the Arabic version of Nasir al-Din al-Tisi. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Calendar, Astrology, 
and Astronomy 


Michio Yano 


Another title of this chapter could be jyotihsastra, or “science of heavenly bodies.” Sometimes 
mathematics (ganitasGstra) is regarded as a part of jyotihsdstra, but an independent chapter is 
given to mathematics in this book (see chapter 17). Thus, what is touched on in this chapter is 
jyotihsastra minus mathematics proper. The remainder can be expressed in the three words in the 
title of this chapter. Topics are limited to those which would be useful for the students of Hinduism. 


Vedanga Calendar 


Even taking into account the refined taste of Vedic poets who refrained from describing 
natural phenomena in a direct manner, observational records of heavenly phenomena are 
scarce in the Vedic samhita literature. Of course, the poets were interested in the sky as nature, 
but they were less eager to engage in mathematical formulation of the periodic changes in 
the starry heaven. So, there is nothing systematic in the samhita texts that can be called 
mathematical astronomy. What we find in them is the hymns to the Sun and the Moon, and 
naksatras. It is even doubtful whether they knew the five planets as such (grahas in later texts), 
namely, as a special class of stars which are distinguished from the fixed stars. 

It was as one of the six auxiliary branches (aga) for the pursuit of Vedic rituals that the 
earliest astronomical knowledge of ancient India was systematically described. This branch 
was called jyotisavedanga. The word jyotisa comes from jyotih, “light (in the sky), luminary.” 
The text of the jyotisavedanga survived in two recensions: that of the Rgveda, which is older 
and ascribed to a Lagadha belonging to the fifth century sce, and that of the Yajurveda, which 
belongs to somewhat later period (Pingree 1981, 10). The two recensions, consisting of 36 
and 44 verses respectively, have many verses in common. 
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The following quotation is from the Rgvedic recension: 


The Vedas advanced for the sake of sacrificial rituals. And the sacrificial rituals were prescribed 
in the order of time. Therefore, one who has known this science of prescription of time, namely, 
astronomy, has known sacrificial rituals. (Arcajyautisam 33, in Dvivedin 1907) 


This verse gave a strong motivation to those who devoted themselves in the study of 
astronomy. Thus, for instance, Bhaskara II, the author of the Lildvati and one of the most 
popular astronomer-mathematicians in India, wrote in the middle of the twelfth century: 


First of all the Vedas advanced through the activities of sacrificial rituals, while sacrificial rit- 
uals are said to be dependent on time. Since knowledge of time is from this science, therefore 
astronomy is said to be a branch of Vedic studies. (Siddhantasiromani; Grahaganitadhaya 1.1.9) 


The main purpose of the jyotisavedanga was the preparation of a calendar in order to fix the 
date of sacrificial rituals. Nothing is written on planets. The calendar described here repre- 
sents the earliest stage of Indian calendrical tradition. Almost all the important elements 
which characterize the Indian calendar are already found in this literature. The main feature 
of this calendar is the five-year cycle which is clearly stated as: 


A year is 366 days, 6 seasons, 2 ayanas, and 12 solar months. This, multiplied by five, is a yuga. 
(Yajusajyautisam 28cd, in Dvivedin 1907) 


(The number of) sdvana months, lunar months, sidereal months (in a yuga) are 61, 62, 
and 67 (respectively). A savana [month] has 30 days. A solar year is a turn of the stars 
(Yajusajyautisam 31). 

This statement can be tabulated as follows. Items in [ | are not explicitly stated. 


1 year = 366 days = 6 seasons = 2 ayanas = 12 solar months 
1 sdvana month =30 days 
5 years = 60 solar months [= 1,800 solar days] 

= 61 sdvana months [= 1,830 savana days] 

= 62 synodic months [= 1,860 tithis] 

= 67 sidereal months 


This system requires two intercalary months (adhimdsas) in every five years, in other words, 
one intercalation in every two and a half years. This is clearly mentioned in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (2.20.66). We can interpret the word sdvana here as equivalent to the modern 
adjective “civil,” although there were different meanings of this word and this verse has been 
subject to different interpretations.! 


With our interpretation it follows that 
62 synodic months = 1,830 days, i.e., 1 synodic month = 29.515 days. 


Since this value is not very accurate (the modern value is 29.530589 days), the ancient 
Indian ritualists should have put an adjustment rather frequently — addition of one day is 
necessary about every 64 months — in order to keep the relation of the date of rituals and 
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the lunar phases. But there are many textual evidences which show the use of this five-year 
yuga, for instance, the Arthasdstra as mentioned above, the medical text Susrutasamhita, 
the Buddhist text Sardilakarndvaddna, and the Jain text Saryapannatti. It was only after 
the introduction of Hellenistic astronomy that the calendrical values were improved to a 
useful degree. 


Naksatra and Lunar Astrology 
Two Systems of Naksatra 


Sometime in the later Vedic period the meaning of the word naksatra shifted from its original 
sense of “star” in general to its narrower sense, namely, one of the 28 or 27 groups of stars 
which were regarded as the lunar stations along the ecliptic. The earliest list of naksatras 
in this sense is found in the Taittirtyasamhita (Macdonell and Keith 1912, 409-431). The 
names of the naksatras show some variations and their grammatical forms do not always 
agree. In Table 22.1 the most commonly used forms are given. When 28 naksatras are 
counted, Abhijit is put between Uttarasadha and Sravana. The most important difference 
between the 28 naksatra system and the 27 naksatra system is that in the latter each 
naksatra occupies an equal space of 13°20’ while in the former the distance is irregular. 
When, therefore, we find a naksatra name in Sanskrit texts, we should know which of the 
two system is intended. Since similar systems of unevenly spaced 28 lunar mansions are 
found in Chinese and Islamic astronomy, there have been disputes concerning their origin. 
In my view, the Chinese and Indian systems are independent while the Islamic mandazil al- 
qamar (stations of the moon) should have been influenced by the Indian naksatras. 

The identification of stars comprising each naksatra poses even more difficult prob- 
lems, but some secure identification can be made: for example, Krttika is a group of stars 
corresponding to Pleiades, and Citra is co Virginis (= Spica). 

In the earlier Sanskrit texts naksatras are counted from Krttika, while in the later period 
Asvini (6 and y Arietis) became the first mansion. The shift of the starting point of the 
naksatra system can be ascribed to the precession of the equinoxes (Figure 22.1). The time 
when Pleiades was near the vernal equinox is about 2300 scr. This is one of the reasons that 
some people claim the high antiquity and originality of Indian astronomy. There is also an 
attempt at deciphering some of the Indus scripts as the names of naksatra. Such attempts 
are not utterly impossible, but we must remember the difference between the naksatra as 
a well-defined coordinate system and the naksatra as a star or a group of stars in general. 

According to the jyotisavedanga the sun’s northern course (uttardyana) begins at its entry 
into the first point of the naksatra Dhanistha, which, therefore, was regarded as the winter 
solstice. Since the jyotisaveddnga used the equally spaced 27 naksatra system, it turns out that 
the vernal equinox was assumed to be at Bharani 10°, which is 23°20’ distant from the first 
point of Asvini which, in the later period, was equated with the first point (mesddi, i.e. “the 
beginning of Aries”) of the ecliptic longitude. If this difference were accepted as the amount 
of the precession, and if we could admit that the accurate observation was made in the 
jyotisaveddnga period, the text might be dated about 1,600 years before the time when Indian 
naksatra coordinate system was fixed. This would put the date of the jyotisavedanga in about 
1300 sce. But here I should remind the reader of what I already said about Krttika. What we 
can say about the date is only relative. 
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The naksatra system played a very important role in some aspects of Indian culture, i.e., 
calendar making, astrology and ritual. 


Naksatra in Calendar and Astrology 


The lunar month was named after the naksatra where the full moon is located. Thus, for 
instance, Caitra is the month during which the full moon is stationed in Citra. The rela- 
tion of the naksatras and the month names is shown in Table 22.1. This naming system 


Table 22.1 The Naksatras. 


No. Nakgatra Deity Month name 
1 Krttika Agni Karttika 
2 Rohini Prajapati 
3 Mrgasirsa Soma Margasira 
4 Ardra Rudra 
5 Punarvasu Aditi 
6 Pusya Brhaspati Pausa 
7. Aslesa Sarpa 
8 Magha Pitaras Magha 
9 Pirvaphalguni Bhaga 
10 Uttaraphalguni Aryaman Phalguna 
11 Hasta Aditya 
12 Citra Tvastr Caitra 
13 Svati Vayu 
14 Visakha Indragni Vaisakha 
15 Anuradha Mitra 
16 Jyestha Indra Jyaistha 
17 Mila Nirrti 
18 Purvasadha Toya Asadha 
19 Uttarasadha Visvadeva 
(Abhijit) Brahma 
20 Sravana Visnu Sravana 
21 Dhanistha Vasu 
22 Satabhisaj Varuna 
23 Pirvabhadrapada Ajapada Bhadrapada 
24 Uttarabhadrapada Ahirbudhnya 
25 Revati Pusan 
26 ASgvini Aésvin Asvina 


27 Bharani Yama 
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must have been one of the reasons that the sidereal (nirayana) position of the Sun and the 
Moon was more important than their tropical (sdyana) position. In this way the relation 
of month names to seasons could not but be sacrificed by the effect of the precession of 
equinoxes. 

The naksatras played the central role in the earlier period of Indian astrology, namely, 
the period before the introduction of horoscopic astrology from the west. Predictions were 
made according to the naksatras where the moon is located. To each naksatra a deity from the 
Indian pantheon was assigned, for example, Agni to Krttika and Prajapati to Rohini, etc. (see 
Table 22.1). Thus, naksatra worship became an important part of Indian rituals. Since little 
attention was paid to the position of planets nor to the solar position, I would call this type of 
astrology “lunar astrology” in contrast to horoscopic astrology where the planetary position 
against the background of the zodiacal signs is more important. Among the texts preserving 
this old lunar astrology are the Sdrdilakarndvaddna and the Saryapannatti which we have 
mentioned above, and the Parisista of the Atharvaveda. 


Nine Grahas 
Grahas in Medical Texts 


Most Hindu temples have a shrine which contains the images of navagraha, i.e. nine planetary 
gods. How and when Indian people began worshipping planets, after being indifferent to 
them for a very long time, is an interesting but difficult question. 

The word graha is used in medical texts referring to the demons which possess children 
and cause mental diseases. For instance, there is a chapter devoted to “nine grahas” in the 
Susrutasamhita, which was compiled sometime around the third to fourth century ce. The 
nine grahas enumerated in this context have nothing to do with planets. Whether the coinci- 
dence of the number nine is accidental or not is yet to be investigated. That the graha in some 
other contexts in medical texts can be properly interpreted as a heavenly body complicates 
our problem. In one passage of the Carakasamhita (3.3.4), graha is mentioned along with 
naksatra, which means that graha here is one of the heavenly bodies. It should be remem- 
bered that in this context the Sun and the Moon are separately enumerated and thus they are 
excluded from the group of grahas. 

In three passages of the Susrutasamhitd (1.6.19, 1.32.4, and 6.39.266cd — 267ab) gra- 
has as heavenly bodies are mentioned. Especially deserving attention is the second passage, 
because here we find the word graha along with hora in the enumeration of bad omens (nimit- 
tas) leading to a patient’s death. The word hora is a phonetic transcription of the Greek word 
Wed which denotes (1) a spatial unit of half a zodiacal sign or (2) a temporal unit of the 24th 
part of a day, or (3) the first astrological place (ascendant). In Sanskrit texts on astrology this 
word became one of the basic technical terms. 

This brief summary of grahas in medical texts would suffice to reveal the complicated 
nature of Sanskrit texts. One and the same word was used in different meanings according to 
the context, and new ideas were sometimes incorporated into the older text. Even if we limit 
our topic to the grahas as heavenly bodies, they are subject to a variety of meanings, as will 
be shown below. 
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Grahas as Planets 


Semantic change The concept of graha (etymologically meaning “one which seizes”) as a heav- 
enly body experienced at least the following stages of development. 


1 A demon which eclipses the Sun and the Moon was called svarbhanu and, prob- 
ably, graha. 

2 Thedemon got the name Rahu and, somewhat later, the tail of the truncated Rahu 
was called Ketu. 

3 Five planets were regarded as grahas. 

4 The Sun and the Moon joined the grahas, and a group of seven or nine grahas was 
established, though without fixed order. 

5 The week-day order of the seven grahas and the concept of the nine grahas were 
established. 


This process shows an interesting semantic change where the Sun and the Moon, which were 
originally considered as “one which is seized” finally turned to be “seizer” (graha). The chro- 
nological order of the stages 2 and 3 is difficult to decide. 

Eclipse demon Since a solar or lunar eclipse is one of the most conspicuous heavenly 
phenomena, it is difficult to imagine that it escaped attention of the Vedic poets. In fact, a 
demon called Svarbhanu in the Rgveda 5.40.5 seems to have been regarded as the cause of 
eclipses. This is the only occurrence of svarbhdnu in the Rgveda and there is no evidence that 
this demon was identified as graha. In epics, however, svarbhdnu is explicitly called “graha” 
(Mahabharata 6.13.40ab and RGmdyana 3.22.11cd). 

Old references to planets In one passage of the Atharvaveda a graha appears as an eclipse 
demon. The oldest text which mentions Rahu as an eclipse demon is the Chandogya-Upanisad 
(8.13). The Maitradyani-Upanisad (7.6) enumerates Rahu and Ketu along with Saturn (Sani) 
as one of the semi-deities. But the date of these passages is problematical. 

It is only after the period of Greek settlement in Bactria (third century sce) that explicit ref- 
erences to planets are attested in Sanskrit texts. 

The Arthasdstra is one of the oldest texts which clearly mentions Jupiter and Venus by the 
name Brhaspati and Sukra, respectively: 


Its ascertainment (is made) from the position, motion and impregnation of Jupiter, from the 
rising, setting and movements of Venus and from the modification in the nature of the Sun. From 
the Sun (is known) the successful sprouting of seeds, from Jupiter the formation of stalks in the 
crops, from Venus rain. (Arthasdstra 2.24.7-8) 


The data of the text has not been well established. Probably its oldest part was composed 
about two hundred years before Christ. It is evident that this passage concerns weather prog- 
nostics. Pingree (1981) regards such prognostics as of Babylonian origin. 

Nine grahas without fixed order The Gargyajyotisa (between sce and ck?) arranges the 
nine grahas in a strange order: Moon, Rahu, Jupiter, Venus, Ketu, Saturn, Mars, Mercury, 
and Sun. Here Ketu (almost always in plural form) is not yet the tail of Rahu but comets. 
The great epic Mahabharata abounds in the enumeration of grahas,* but the order of the 
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enumeration is not fixed, nor is the week-day order attestable. Ketu is not always included 
in the group of grahas. Often it is called dhimaketu (“smoke-bannered”) and no reference to 
the single “Ketu” without similar modification is found in the Mahabharata. This evidence 
shows that there was a period in India when all the nine grahas were known but the order 
was not yet fixed. 

To this period belongs the Sardilakarndvadana. The passage which concerns us runs 
as follows: 


Now, oh Puskarasarin, I will talk about grahas. Hear about them. They are Venus, Jupiter, Saturn 
Mercury, Mars, Sun, and the Lord of the stars (Moon) (Mukhopadhyaya 1954, 53). 


The Modenggie Jing, one of the Chinese translations of the Sdrdiilakarndvadana, adds in this 
context Rahu and comets (or a comet) to the seven luminaries and regards “nine” grahas as 
making one group. What is more interesting is that the week-day order of seven grahas is 
attested in a passage of this Chinese translation (Taisho Daizoky6, vol. 21: 410). It is quite 
puzzling to find the week-day order here, because the Chinese translation is said to have been 
made in the early third century ce. This was the time when the notion of the week-day was 
just introduced into India. In order to settle this puzzle we must hypothesize either (1) that the 
Chinese translators got some new information directly from the west or (2) that this passage 
was inserted in a somewhat later period. 

Week-day order of grahas It was only after the transmission of Hellenistic astrology that the 
order of planets in India was fixed in that of the seven-day week. This order is the outcome 
of the combination of the Greek cosmological idea of concentric spheres and the Egyptian 
belief of the planetary gods presiding over the 24 hours (Wed mentioned above). In order to 
get the present order of week-day, the concentric spheres must be arranged in the order of 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. This order was known some- 
time in the second century sce. But the evidence of the earliest use of the week-day belongs 
to a considerably later period. 

The first evidence of the introduction of Greek astrology in India is the Yavanajataka. 
The text was translated into Sanskrit prose in 149/150 ce and it was versified in 269/270 
ce by a Sphujidhvaja. Only the verse version is extant (Pingree 1987). Sphujidhvaja’s ver- 
sion enumerates seven planets on many occasions, but it is only towards the end of the work 
(chapter 77) that the week-day order is attestable. This order does not seem to have been 
widely spread in that period in India. Neither Rahu nor Ketu appears in this text. About a 
quarter century later, however, Minaraja in his Vrddhayavanajdtaka (about 300-325 ce) 
describes planets in the week-day order, together with Rahu, although he does not mention 
Ketu (Pingree 1976). Varahamihira (mid-sixth century) does not regard Ketu as the tail of 
Rahu but as comets. 

The oldest Indian inscription which gives a date with a week-day is that of Thursday, 21 
July, 484 ce (Fleet 1877, 80-84). The first astronomical text which defines the week-day is 
the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata (born 476 cz). His definition is: 


These seven Lords of hora beginning with Saturn are (more and more) speedy in this order (of 
concentric spheres). Every fourth by the order of swiftness is the Lord of the day (which begins) 
with the sunrise. (ABh. 3.16) 
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What we can safely say is, therefore, that the week-day and the order of the days of the week 
gradually became known to Indian people at the end of the third century and it became wide 
spread about a century later. 

Thus, all the passages in Sanskrit texts which describe planets in the week-day order 
should be dated later than the end of the third century. 

Graha worship section of the Grhyasiitras Many variations of the order of the nine grahas 
are found in the section of the rite of worshipping grahas (grahayajria) in the Grhyasttras. 
Thus, the time in which this rite originated belongs to the fourth stage mentioned above. 
Even in one and the same text we can find different orders of enumeration. In some 
texts the seven planets are arranged in the order of Sun, Mars, Moon, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus, and Saturn. Some texts presuppose the week-day order using the word kramena or 
kramat (“by the order (of week-day)”). Such texts or at least this part of such texts must 
be considered as belonging to the later period.* Old elements are of course preserved and 
repeatedly appear in the later texts, so we cannot use such elements as the means of fix- 
ing the lower limit of the date of a document, while new elements can surely serve as the 
criterion to judge the upper limit of the text, or at least the part of the text which con- 
tains them. 


Classical Period 
New Aspects 


Zodiacal signs A great change of the jyotihsastra resulted from the introduction of Hellenistic 
astrology and astronomy into India. The most remarkable element in this was the important 
role played by the seven planets. Other new elements transmitted to India were the twelve 
zodiacal signs beginning with Aries and the twelve astrological places beginning with the 
ascendant. The first point of Mesa (a translation of the Greek word corresponding to Aries) 
was equated with the first point of the naksatra Asvini. With the relation 27 naksatras = 12 
zodiacal signs (i.e., 9/4 naksatras = 1 zodiacal sign), one zodiacal sign was equated to “nine 
quarters” of a naksatra. 

Referring system The Sanskrit names for zodiacal signs are translations of the Greek 
words and in some texts we find phonetic transliterations from Greek. However, there is a 
remarkable difference between the western zodiacal signs and Indian signs (called rasi). 
In Indian astronomy the precession (ayana) of equinoxes was not taken into account and 
the initial point of the ecliptic coordinates was fixed sometime about 285 cz.’ This is the 
so-called nirayana system. In the course of time, therefore, the true vernal equinox (V.E. in 
Figure 22.1), moving backward, separated from the initial point (mesddi) of the nirayana 
longitude. The amount of this difference, called ayanadmsa, has accumulated to some 
23.5 degrees in modern times. This is the reason why the day of Mesasam kranti, which 
was originally equivalent to the vernal equinox, now falls on around April 14. This also 
explains the date of Makarasam kranti, the festival of winter solstice, falling on around 
January 14. 

About 285 ce 
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mesadi 

Mina | Mesa Vrsa Mithuna | 

Pisces | Aries | Taurus | Gemini | 
< VE. 

About AD 2000 

mesadi 

Mina Mesa | Vrsa | Mithuna 

| Aries | Taurus | Gemini | Cancer 
< V.E. 


Figure 22.1 Precession of equinoxes. 


Table 22.2 The Zodiacal signs. 


Samkranti Present date Lunar month 
Mesa (Aries) April 14 Caitra 

Vrsa (Taurus) May 14 Vaisakha 
Mithuna (Gemini) June 15 Jyaistha 
Karkata (Cancer) July 16 Asadha 
Simha (Leo) August 16 Sravana 
Kanya (Virgo) September 17 Bhadrapada 
Tula (Libra) October 17 Aégvina 
Vrscika (Scorpion) November 16 Karttika 
Dhanus (Sagittarius) December 15 Margasira 
Makara (Capricorn) January 14 Pausa 
Kumbha (Aquarius) February 13 Magha 
Mina (Pisces) March 14 Phalguna 


Calendar System 


Month names The traditional Indian calendar is essentially luni-solar, although the solar 
calendar is also used additionally in some regions. In order to keep the relation of the lunar 
months with the change of seasons, the lunar month name was related to the solar month. 
First of all, the solar month was determined by the “entry” (samkrdanti or samkramana) 
of the sun into each of the zodiacal signs. The relation between samkranti and the lunar 
month names is shown in Table 22.2. Thus, for example, the lunar month Caitra is defined 
as the month which contains the Mesasamkranti and Vaisakha is the month which contains 
the Vrsasamkranti, etc. For the sake of the reader’s convenience the approximate date of 
samkrantis in the modern calendar is given in the second column. 

Amdnta and Pirnimdnta One should remember that there are two different systems of 
naming the month, i.e. amdnta (“new moon ending”) and purnimdnta (“full moon ending”). 
In the bright half month (sukla-paksa) nothing is different, but in the dark half month 
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(krsna-paksa), the pirnimdnta month name is ahead of the amanta month name by one. 
Roughly speaking, sough Indian calendars follow the amdnta method, while in north India 
the piirnimanta system has been used since ancient times. 

Intercalary month (adhimdsa) Since a lunar month (synodic month) is a little shorter than 
a solar month, sometimes there occurs a lunar month which does not contain any samkranti. 
Such an additional month (adhimdsa) was called by the name of the following month prefixed 
by adhika-. In the example of Figure 22.2 the month after Vaisakha is called Adhika-Jyaistha. 
An adhimdsa was regarded as inauspicious and no religious ceremony was performed during 
this month. Thus it is also called malamdsa (“impure month”). 

Omitted month (ksayamdsa) In very rare cases there occurs a month which contains two 
samkrantis. In such cases the second samkrdanti does not contribute to the naming of the 
month and it is omitted as ksayamdsa. When such a case happens, there are inevitably two 
adhimdsas, one before and the other after the ksayamdsa. In such years the first adhimdsa 
is called samsarpa and the rituals can be performed as usual. The month containing two 
samkrdntis is called amhaspati, while the second adhimdsa is the adhimdsa proper when rituals 
are not performed (see Kane 1962, vol. 5, 671). 

The possibility of ksayamasa was first mentioned by Bhaskara II in his Siddhadntasiromani. 
He correctly remarks that a ksayamGsa usually occurs in every 141 years and sometimes 
after the interval of 19 years. According to him, ksayamdsa is possible only during the three 
months beginning with Karttika. In Figure 22.3 I have shown the case where Pausa is omit- 
ted. The ksayamdsa shows the theoretical nature of the Indian calendar. 

Omitted day (ksayadina) (Figure 22.4). Since the average length of a synodic month is 
about 29.5 days, a month in a lunar calendar consists of either 29 days or 30 days. In the 
Indian calendar the concept of tithi plays an important role in order to determine whether a 
month contains 29 days or 30 days. 


Mina-s.k. Mesa-s.k. Vrsa-s.k. Mithuna-s.k. 
330° Qo 300 60° 
t t t t 
Palguna Caitra Vaisakha Adhika-Jyaistha Jyaistha 


Figure 22.2 The relation between samkranti and the lunar month names. 


Vrscika-s.k. Dhanu-s.k. Makara-s.k. Kumbha-s.k. 
210° 2400 270° 3000 
t t t t 
Agvina Karttika Margasira Magha Phalguna 


Figure 22.3 Ksayamdsa (amanta system). 


sunrise sunrise sunrise sunrise sunrise 
d6 d7 d9 dl0 
t t t t t 
6 t7 8 t9 t10 


Figure 22.4 Ksayadina. 
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In the earlier period, a tithi was simply defined as one-thirtieth of a lunar month, but later 
it was more exactly defined as the period of time in which the increment of the lunar lon- 
gitude over the solar longitude becomes 12 degrees. In both definitions one month consists 
inevitably of 30 tithis. A month is divided into two halves (paksas), a bright half (Suklapaksa) 
and a dark half (krsnapaksa) each having 15 tithis. Since the sunrise is the beginning of a 
civil day, the ordinal number of a civil day in a half month is determined by the tithi which 
is current at the sunrise. For instance, as in Figure 18.4, if the sixth tithi (t6) is current at a 
sunrise, the day is called “sixth day” (d6). In this example, however, the next day (d7) con- 
tains two ends of tithi (t7 and t8) and at the sunrise of the following day the ninth tithi (t9) is 
current. Thus, the eighth tithi does not contribute to the naming of the civil day. The eighth 
day (d8), therefore, is omitted from this half month. This omitted day is called ksayadina. 

Additional day (adhikadina) (Figure 22.5) Quite opposite to the omitted days, sometimes 
it happens that a tithi contains two sunrises. In such case the same date is repeated and the 
second one is called adhikadina. In the example of Figure 20.5 the eighth day (d8) of this half 
month is repeated. 

Pancanga The traditional Indian calendar is called paricanga, i.e., “that which is consisting 
of five elements.” The five elements are vara (days of week), tithi, naksatra, karana, and yoga. 
The karana is a time unit of half of tithi, and the yoga is based on the “sum” of the longitude 
of the Sun and the Moon. The present author has written a computer program for panicanga 
based on the Saryasiddhanta. The program is available at my web page (http://www.kyotosu. 
ac.jp/~yanom). 


Mathematical Astronomy 


Sanskritization The planetary astrology of Hellenistic origin gave a strong motivation for Indian 
people to learn Greek astronomy. How they got access to Greek astronomical texts and which 
texts were studied are not known yet. When the first Sanskrit astronomical text based on Greek 
astronomy appeared it was already in a well-established form. The text was the Aryabhatiya of 
Aryabhata (born in 476 cs). During the interval of 300 years between the first Yavanajdtaka 
and the Aryabhatiya Indian astronomers must have been occupied with the task of Indianiz- 
ing and Sanskritizing Greek astronomy. The astronomical texts of this period were all lost, but 
fortunately we have Varahamihira’s Pavicasiddhantika (Neugebauer and Pingree 1970) where 
the five astronomical schools which were known in his time were summarized. They are: the 
Paitahamasiddhanta, the Vasisthasiddhdnta, the Romakasiddhdanta, the Paulisasiddhdanta, and the 
Stiryasiddhanta. Varahamihira evaluates them by the following words: 


The Pauliga is accurate, that which was pronounced by Romaka is near it; the Savitra (i.e. the 
Sirya) is more accurate; the remaining two have strayed far away (from the truth). (PS 1.3; 
Neugebauer and Pingree 1970, 27) 


sunrise sunrise sunrise sunrise sunrise 
d7 d8 d8 (adhika) d9 


t6 t7 t8 t9 t10 
Figure 22.5 Adhikadina. 
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In fact, the Paitamahasiddhanta, belonging to the vedanga tradition, was obsolete already in 
Varahamihira’s time. What characterizes the Vasisthasiddhanta is period relations and linear 
zigzag functions which are probably of Babylonian origin. No geometrical method is used in 
these two older schools of astronomy. The Pauliga and Romaka, which are highly regarded, 
are of western origin as the names suggest. These two texts were, according to Varahamihira’s 
own statement, commented upon by a Latadeva. The author of the Siryasiddhanta, the most 
accurate of the five siddhantas, is not known. This text is different from the later and more 
popular Siiryasiddhdanta. 

Pre-Ptolemaic system What is to be stressed here is that the Greek astronomy transmitted 
to India was not the system of Ptolemy who was active in the middle of the second century 
in Alexandria, but that of certain schools belonging to the earlier period. This can be shown 
from several technical aspects: for example, the effect of the evection (second anomaly) in 
lunar motion, the equant point in the planetary model, and the spherical trigonometry, 
which were first used by Ptolemy, are all absent in Indian astronomy. 

It is interesting that Indian astronomy preserved some older elements of Greek astronomy 
which disappeared in their homeland. One of the good examples in this respect is trigonom- 
etry. It was by tracking backward along this line of transmission that the first chord table 
ascribed to Hipparchus (fl. 150 sce) was recovered by G. J. Toomer (Toomer 1973, 6—28) from 
an Indian sine table. Toomer showed that some numerical values ascribed to Hipparchus in 
Ptolemy’s Almagest could be explained by hypothesizing the use of this reconstructed table. It 
does not follow, however, that the Indian astronomers were only uncritical receivers of Greek 
astronomy. Rather, they introduced the foreign elements in a very limited time through a 
very small number of texts, and after this initial stage of introduction all the developments 
were made by themselves without foreign influence. 

With the introduction of Greek astronomy, Indian astronomical constants were greatly 
improved. After Aryabhata the constants were given as the rotations in a mahdyuga 
(4,320,000 years) or in a kalpa (4,320,000,000 years). The number of civil days (D) in a 
mahayuga is the difference between the number of the rotations of fixed stars (Rs) and those of 
the Sun (Y). Similarly, the number of lunar months (M) is the difference between the Moon’s 
rotations (Rm) and those of the Sun. As we have seen in the jyotisavedanga, the difference 
between the number of lunar months and that of solar months (12 Y) is the number of inter- 
calary months (A). In the same way the difference between the number of tithis (T) and that 
of civil days is the number of omitted days (K). 


Table 22.3 Indian astronomical constants. 


Fixed stars Rs 1,582,237,828 
Solar years Y 4,320,000 
Civil days D=Rs-Y 1,577,917,828 
Sidereal months Rm 57,753,336 
Synodic months M=Rm-Y 53,433,336 
Intercalary months A=M-12Y 1,593,336 
Tithis T=30xM 1,603,000,080 


Omitted days K=T-D 25,082,580 
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Let us give a set of these numbers according to the later Sairyasiddhanta, belonging to 
about the eighth or ninth century. From Table 22.3 we can get the length of a solar (ie. 
sidereal) year and that of a synodic month: 


solaryear == 365.25875 


synodicmonth = “ = 29,530588 


These numbers are good enough to prepare a calendar. This is why there still survive some 
traditional calendars which are based on the Siryasiddhanta and which give almost the same 
results as my computer program mentioned above. 

Kali yuga epoch Since the mean positions of the Sun and Moon and the planets are the 
function of time, one should assume a certain time as the initial point of calculation. The 
class of astronomical literature called karana is characterized by the use of an epoch which 
is not very far back from the time of the text, while the siddhanta texts employed an epoch 
in a very remote past where all the planets were assumed to be in mean conjunction at the 
starting point of the ecliptic coordinates. The epoch was sought by means of indeterminate 
equations of the first degree — at a certain time true positions were observed and they were 
converted into mean positions, while the mean motions of all the planets had been somehow 
known. The epoch arrived at by this method was midnight of February 17/18 in 3102 pce 
according to the midnight (ardharatrika) school, and the sunrise of February 18 (Friday) of 
the same year according to the sunrise (audayika) school. That the epoch was very accurately 
chosen can be demonstrated by the fact that even today we can get a fairly good calendar 
using this epoch and the constants of the siddhanta texts. 

Planetary theory The numbers for the rotations of planets are also given in astronomical 
texts. They vary slightly according to the schools (Pingree 1981, 15). Let us give here 
(Table 22.4) those from the later Siryasiddhanta. 

The “rotations of the fixed stars” in this table is the “rotations of the earth on its axis” 
according to Aryabhata, because he thought that the earth was moving while the stars were 
fixed. But no Indian astronomers followed his idea until Nilakantha of the sixteenth century. 
The different behaviors of the outer planets (Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars) and the inner planets 
(Venus and Mercury) were known to Indian astronomers. The numbers given for the outer 
planets are their sidereal rotations and those of their sighra (literally “swift one”) are equal 
to that of the Sun. Those numbers for the inner planets are the rotations of the sighra, while 
their sidereal rotations are equal to that of the Sun. From modern astronomical point of 
view, therefore, the sighra can be interpreted as the mean Sun. Since, however, ancient Indian 
planetary theory was geocentric, they regarded the sighra as rotating on the geocentric orbit 
of the planet and constantly drawing the planet in its direction. 

After computing the longitude of the mean planets as the function of time since epoch, 
the true position was obtained by means of the eccentric-epicyclic theory. Here is a remark- 
able difference from Ptolemy’s theory. Ptolemy combined two effects which cause the irreg- 
ular motions of planets, namely, that of eccentricity and that of anomaly and put them 
together in a single geometric model. In doing so he had to introduce a controversial point, 
which was later called the “equant,” outside the center of the eccentric circle. In India, on 
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Table 22.4 Rotations of planets. 


Rotations in a Mahadyuga 


Fixed stars 1,582,237,828 
Saturn 146,580 
Jupiter 364,212 
Mars 2,296,832 
Sun 4,320,000 
Venus’s sighra 7,022,364 
Mercury’s sighra 17,937,076 
Moon 57,753,336 
Moon’s apogee 488,203 


Moon’s node —232,246 


the other hand, the two effects were kept separate and no unified model was conceived. One 
was called the manda (literally “slow one”) epicycle which explains, in modern words, the 
combined effects of the eccentricities of the Sun and the planet, the other was called the 
sighra epicycle as mentioned above. The effects of these two elements for each planet were 
separately tabulated. The procedures of using the two tables in order to get the final equation 
(antyaphala) show some variations depending on the school. Thus we can say that Indian 
planetary theory is not totally geometrical. Once they introduced geometrical models from 
the west, they developed their own functional method. 

It is worth mentioning that Aryabhata’s school survived in south India, especially in Ker- 
ala, and was revived as the Madhava school in the fourteenth century. The culmination of 
this school is Nilakantha (1444 to after 1542), who tried to combine the two effects in a 
single geometrical model, and the result was quite similar to the partial heliocentric model 
of Tycho Brahe. 
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Notes 


1 I follow Dr. Ohashi’s interpretation. Cf. Yukio Ohashi 1993. 

2 Yugapurana, a part of the Gargya-jyotisa, was edited and translated by John E. Mitchiner, Cal- 
cutta 1986. 

3 MBh.2.11.20; 3.3.19; 6.3.11-17; 13.151.12 etc. Thanks are due to my friend, Prof. M. Tokunaga 
by whom the whole text of the Mahabharata has been digitalized. 

4 Some other examples are: Ramayana 1.17 (Rama’s horoscope), Mudraraksasa 4.19 (horoscopic 

prediction), and a part of the Atharvaveda-parisista. 

The time when the longitude of a Virginis was 180°. Cf. Chatterjee 1998. 
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CHAPTER 23 
The Science of Medicine 


Dominik Wujastyk 


The Beginnings of Medical Science 


Indian medicine, as a systematic and scholarly tradition, begins historically with the appear- 
ance of the great medical encyclopedias of Caraka, Susruta, and Bhela about two thousand 
years ago.' These are the oldest Indian medical texts we have, and also the most influen- 
tial. Just as Panini’s famous linguistic study of Sanskrit leaps into the historical record fully 
formed, like the Buddha from Queen Maya’s side, so the medical encyclopedias too emerge 
with a learned medical tradition in an almost fully articulated form. 


The Antecedents 


In the case of Panini, we do have some preceding literature, which shows us traditional Indian 
linguistics in its childhood, so to speak, notably the Nirukta of Yaska, as well as the various 
siksad and pratisakhya texts. But in the case of medicine far less precursory material has sur- 
vived. Early medical texts which are now known only by name include the Jatikarnatantra, 
the Haritasamhitd, the Pardsarasamhita, and the Kharanddasamhita, all of which apparently 
existed at the time of Sivadasa who commented on the Carakasamhitd in the fifteenth century. 
Other lost works include the Visvamitrasamhita, the Atrisamhitd, the Kapilatantra, and the 
Gautamatantra (Roy 1986, 157-159; Meulenbeld 1999-2002, Ia.145-179, 369-371, 
689-699). But even before these specialist treatises on medicine, there is a certain amount 
of material on the history of medicine which can be recovered from earlier, chiefly reli- 
gious, texts. 
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Medicine in Vedic Times 


It is often claimed that ayurveda evolved organically from the medical traditions discernible 
in Vedic literature. The respected scholar Mira Roy, for example, draws attention to several 
areas of apparent continuity between the Vedic concepts, especially from the Atharvaveda, 
and the ayurvedic compendia (1986, 6.155f.). One of the examples she cites is the fact that 
five vital breaths are mentioned in both the Atharvaveda and the Carakasamhita (AV 10.2.13, 
Ca.st.12.8). 

But on closer examination, all of these supposed parallels break down. Thus, it is true that 
Caraka’s Compendium does have a discourse on the five vital breaths. This discourse is put into 
the mouth of a scholar called Varyovida who presents his theory as a cornerstone of physi- 
ology. As soon as he finishes his description, another scholar, Marici, disputes his statement 
impatiently, saying (Ca.st.12.9): 


Even if this is so, what is its general relevance to the purpose of this discussion or with knowledge 
of medical science? This is a discussion on the subject of medical science! 


Varyovida tries to defend his point of view briefly, but without introducing any new ideas, 
and Marici proceeds to put forward his own view that fire (agni) is the cornerstone of med- 
icine. This too is superseded by the sage Kapya with yet another view that soma is the cor- 
nerstone, and so the discussion continues. The conclusion presented by the chairman of the 
debate, Punarvasu Atreya, is that while he regrets contradicting anyone, health ultimately 
comes down to a balance of the three humors (dosas) (Ca.si.12.13). All we can really deduce 
from these passages is that a doctrine of five breaths existed at the time of the composition 
of the medical encyclopedias. Of course this is well known: the five breaths are already dis- 
cussed in the much earlier literature of the Upanisads and Brahmanas. But although the 
doctrine of the breaths is mentioned in the early medical texts, it does not become an impor- 
tant part of medical thought or practice until the composition of a much later work called the 
Ayurvedasiitra. This synthetic work, probably written in the early seventeenth century, tries 
for the first time to combine doctrines from ayurveda and a form of tantric yoga (Meulenbeld 
1999-2002, Ila.499 ff.). 
Roy herself finally concludes that in spite of some superficial similarities, 


Ayurveda, which incorporates different traditions [from the Veda], has a distinct place alongside 
of the Vedas.... Although glorified as an appendage of Vedic literature, Ayurveda as such is not 
mentioned there. (1986, 6.156) 


Roy points out that although a later Vedic text, the Rgvedapratisakhya (16.54), refers to a 
medical treatise called Good Medicine (subhesaja), it is the Mahabharata that first refers to 
medicine as a science of eight parts (cikitsayadm astangadyam 2.50.80), and uses the word 
“ayurveda” as the name of the science of medicine (12.28.44, 12.328.9, 12.330.22). 

The Compendium of Caraka contains a passage in which the physician is advised on how 
to respond, when pressed by questioners on the subject of which Veda his science belongs 
to (Ca.st.30.21). He should answer that he is devoted to the Atharvaveda because that Veda 
prescribes rituals and prayers to enhance and prolong life, and this is the purpose of medicine 
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too. The context suggests that this passage should be read as a slightly knowing suggestion, 
in which the physician is being advised to claim allegiance to a Veda because his interlocutor 
requires it of him, and as part of a didactic strategy, rather than for any more fundamental 
reason connected with real historical connections. It is tempting to read Roy’s arguments 
above, and others like them, as adhering to exactly this ancient recommendation. 

If Ayurveda does not derive from Vedic medical traditions, what then are its antecedents? 

This has been one of the most outstanding problems for the history of ayurveda for most 
of the last century. One serious suggestion which has recurred in the literature on ayurvedic 
history is that some of the innovative doctrines of 4yurveda were taken from Greek physi- 
cians in Gandhara. Jean Filliozat tested this idea in his book on classical Indian medicine, 
and indeed found parallels between Indian and Greek thought, especially regarding the doc- 
trines of breath (Skt. prana, Grk. pneuma) (Filliozat 1964). But Indian medical literature has 
no loan-words from Greek and is in this respect quite different from the Indian astral sciences 
(jyotihsastra) which have borrowed many items of Greek vocabulary. There are philologically 
puzzling words in ayurveda, for example jentaka, meaning a steam bath or sauna. This is 
almost certainly not a Sanskrit word in origin, but it is not from the Greek either, and its 
origin has not yet been traced. In fact, Michio Yano has, as reported elsewhere in this volume, 
discovered one Greek word in the early Sanskrit medical corpus. The word hora (wpa) occurs 
in Susruta’s Compendium (Su.st..32.4) in a passage listing omens which foretell the death of 
a patient. If the patient’s zodiacal sign (hora) has burning lights or meteors in it, the patient 
is doomed. This proves that the compiler of this part of the text was already aware of the Hel- 
lenistic astrology that became available in India during the second century cr. But this makes 
it even more striking that not one Greek loanword for a medical term appears in Sanskrit 
medical literature. Indian physicians almost certainly had the opportunity to imbibe Greek 
medical ideas, but apparently no motive. 

Until recently, few other serious ideas had been mooted for the origin of ayurveda. The con- 
jecture that Ayurveda embodies traditions that somehow came from the Indus valley civiliza- 
tion is tempting, of course, but impossible to establish. Scholars working within a traditional 
framework have tended not to engage with the problem, because of the strong traditional 
belief that Ayurveda is indeed a continuation of medicine from the Vedic samhitas. Many 
texts on the history of ayurveda, even written by contemporary scholars, start by repeating 
the mythological accounts given in the beginning of the samhitas in which medicine is passed 
from the gods to the humans through a chain of divine beings and spiritual teachers. Such 
scholars seem unable or unwilling to see such an account for what it is, a common frame for 
initiating any orthodox sastra, which occurs in variant forms at the beginning of a number 
of other major texts, such as the Brhajjdtaka, and in various places in puranic literature (Pol- 
lock 1985; Zysk 1999). 

Accounts of origins cast as historical discourses can be considered as having two dimen- 
sions: a horizontal and a vertical, rather as Ferdinand de Saussure divided linguistic study 
into orthogonal diachronic and synchronic dimensions. The horizontal dimension is that 
of mundane time: history in this dimension is a narrative of the events of past times. The 
vertical dimension measures closeness to God: the history of this dimension is the account 
of how the present manifest situation has evolved, or descended, from an original, pristine 
world of absolute unity. When at the start of a Sanskrit text we are told by the author, as so 
often happens, that the work once consisted of millions of verses, but was handed from the 
original omniscient sages to human scholars only in abbreviated form, we must understand 
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that we are dealing with vertical history. This is the story of how knowledge — which is essen- 
tially of God—has come to us mere mortals. Such a spiritual narrative is not to be confused or 
conflated with horizontal history, although the narrative may be cast in the language of past 
tenses and linear teacher—pupil descent. What we are being told is how the present work is 
an imperfect reflection of divine omniscience, a mirror — and many Sanskrit texts are called 
“Mirrors” of this or that subject — of what is known in heaven. So when, at the start of the 
foundational texts of Sanskrit medicine, we are told of the passage of medical knowledge 
from the gods to ancient sages such as Dhanvantari and Atreya, and thence to other humans 
such as AgniveSa and Susruta, to Caraka and Nagarjuna, we do not necessarily need to try 
to grasp all these figures as historical personages in the horizontal dimension. We are in the 
presence, rather, of a kind of apologia, an explanation of how something which was (past 
tense!) perfect, is now presented, brought into the present, in the blemished, mundane form 
of a textbook. It is an account of how knowledge which was once privileged is now com- 
monly accessible. 

It was Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya who first began to grapple with the sociology of Indian 
medical history in his fascinating book Science and Society in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1977). In 
that text he presented strong arguments for considering the early medical encyclopedias to be 
nonreligious, empirically oriented works which had undergone a secondary process of “Hin- 
duization,” in order to make them into works acceptable to a Hindu brahmin elite. Chatto- 
padhyaya, writing from a Communist perspective on Indian history, had his own motivations 
for discovering materialist and empirical traditions wherever possible in Indian intellectual 
history, and this probably biased many readers against accepting his conclusions about the 
history of Indian medicine. In the case of ayurveda, however, there is much to commend his 
arguments. But even Chattopadhyaya was not able to suggest where this empirical tradition 
came from. 


Medicine in the Buddhist Community 


Evidence for the beginnings of a systematic science of medicine in India appears first in the 
literature of the earliest Buddhists, with many medical tales being recounted in the Tripitaka. 
The Buddha instructed his monks to care for each other in sickness, since they had aban- 
doned the social structures which would have provided them with treatment if they had not 
left their families to become monks. 


You, O bhikkhus, have neither a mother nor a father who could nurse you. If, O bhikkhus, you 
do not nurse one another, who, then, will nurse you? Whoever, O bhikkhus, would nurse me, he 
should nurse the sick. (Mahavagga 8.26.3, cited in Zysk 1998, 41) 


The earliest Buddhist monks seem to have concentrated on providing medical help only for 
each other, but before long the lay community started to request help from the monks. Zysk 
(1998) has collected evidence to show that early Buddhist monasteries included infirmaries 
and had standing instructions to aid all those who were sick, not only monks. 

Buddhist monks thus seem to have taken an active attitude to their own health and 
that of their lay supporters. This attitude may have been encouraged by the many med- 
ical epithets and turns of phrase attributed to the Buddha in the recorded sermons. In his 
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parables he often used images such as “removing the arrows of suffering.” One of the forms 
in which the Buddha has been revered since at least the first century cz is as the “Medicine 
Buddha” (bhaisajyaguru), and there is even a sttra devoted to him under this name (Zysk 
1998, 62). 

Zysk’s research into the medical materials recoverable from the Buddhist canon has 
revealed close similarities with the classical Sanskrit sources on medicine. It now seems 
almost certain that the foundations of classical 4yurveda were being laid at the time of early 
Buddhism in the Buddhist and other ascetic communities. 

In the centuries of Buddhist missionary expansion, Indian medical doctrines were car- 
ried across the Himalayas into Central Asia and beyond, as well as into Sri Lanka. The rare 
manuscripts that have survived from this diaspora, such as the Bower Manuscripts, share a 
common character: they are practical handbooks, manuals listing ailments and explaining 
the herbs and compounds that should be administered to cure them (Wujastyk 2001, ch. 4). 
There is little theory, little explanation, little philosophy. In this they differ from the classical 
compendia of ayurveda. 

It is also possible that some important authors of Sanskrit medical texts, such as the 
famous Vagbhata, were Buddhists. 


The Medical Body 


The medical system which evolved from this ascetic milieu contained a sophisticated set of 
doctrines, supported by close observation and long experience of treating patients. 

The body to which Indian medicine addresses itself is the physical body as understood to 
the senses and to empirical examination. In particular, Ayurveda knows no cakras, nor the 
spinal conduits of breath (prana) known from tantric literature. The concept of the cakras has 
today entered public consciousness worldwide and is widely viewed as an ancient and immu- 
table element of the Indian world view. This view needs to be qualified in two directions. First, 
the idea of the cakras is a relatively recent development in Indian tantric thought. It is datable 
only to the tenth century ce, making its appearance in texts such as the Kubjikamatatantra and 
the Malinivijayottaratantra (Heilijgers-Seelen 1990). Secondly, the cakras make no appear- 
ance whatsoever in ayurveda. Notwithstanding the contemporary growth of various forms of 
massage and therapy focused on the cakras, there is no such theme in the classical Sanskrit lit- 
erature on medicine. The cakras really are an idea specific to tantra and yoga, and it is not until 
relatively recent times that this idea has been synthesized with medical thought and practice. 

With a customary Indian interest in itemization (Smith 1994), the ayurvedic literature 
is keen to enumerate the receptacles, ligatures, conduits, orifices, and tissues which can be 
found in the human body. The Sarngadharasamhita (ca. 1300) offers a fairly standard and 
clearly-presented version of such a list (Wujastyk 2003, 270-276). There are: 7 receptacles 
(asaya); 7 body tissues (dhatu); 7 impurities of the body tissues (dhdtumala); 7 subsidiary 
body tissues (upadhdadtu); 7 membranes (tvac); 3 humors (dosa); 900 sinews (sndyu); 210 lig- 
aments (sandhi); 300 bones (asthi); 107 lethal points (marman); 700 ducts (sird); 24 pipes 
(dhamani); 500 muscles (ma@msapesi); 20 extra ones for women; 16 tendons (kandarda); 10 
orifices of the male body; 13 orifices of the female body. Although these items may not in 
all cases be organs in the modern biomedical sense (Zimmermann 1983), there is a definite 
sense that ayurveda views the body as a locus of medical organs and processes which would 
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be recognizable in general terms to a modern anatomist. After making his own much ear- 
lier enumeration of anatomical parts, Caraka noted, perhaps wistfully, that (Ca.s4.7.17), 


The parts of the body cannot, however, be counted because they are divided into tiny atoms 
(paramdnu), and these are too numerous, too minute, and beyond perception. The cause of the 
conjunction and separation of these tiny atoms is wind (v@yu) and an innate disposition to action 
(karmasvabhdava). 


This demonstrates an acute sense of the limits of possible scientific investigation, but at 
the same time contains fascinating and plausible suggestions about the nature of these “tiny 
atoms.” Throughout medical and scientific discourse in Sanskrit, “wind” often appears in 
contexts which would, in early European scientific discourse, require the word “force.” 


The Metabolic Process 


The central process of the body is digestion. The Sanskrit words for the processes of digestion 
(pdcana, dipana) all imply “cooking” or “burning.” And the digestive force itself is simply called 
the “fire” (agni), or “fire in the belly” (jatharagni). Once food has been eaten and cooked by this 
digestive fire, it turns into the first of the seven “body tissues” (dhdtu), namely chyme or chyle 
(rasa), the pulpy juice to which food is reduced in the stomach. Then the other principle of heat 
in the body, choler (pitta), goes to work and the chyle is transformed into the next body tissue 
in the chain, blood. Blood transforms into flesh, and similarly the remaining tissues, fat, bone, 
and marrow; are converted one into the next, until the seventh and highest essence of the body 
is generated: semen. This, of course, suggests a purely male view of the body, and ayurveda’s 
picture of women’s metabolism includes no obvious equivalent to semen: the evolution of the 
chain of body tissues does not seem to fit the substances in a woman’s body. One passage in 
Susruta’s Compendium locates menstrual blood in the place of semen; another seems to sug- 
gest a certain degree of homology between male semen and female breast-milk. Yet another 
passage suggests that two women having intercourse may “somehow” (katham cana) produce 
semen (Su.ni.10.18—23ab, Su.sa.2.47). Ayurveda understands conception as the union of 
male semen and female menstrual blood (there is no concept of “ovum”). It is the woman’s 
blood discharged during menstruation, but retained during pregnancy (when it is transformed 
into breast-milk), which joins with male semen and goes towards building a child’s body. 

Susruta’s Compendium gives the time scale for this principle metabolic process (Su. 
su.14.10—16). The nutritive juice (rasa) spends about 108 hours in each of the body tissues. 
Thus, it takes a lunar month for the nutritive juice to become semen, or menstrual blood. 
The total time spent in metabolizing is 648 hours. In a curious and interesting verse, Susruta 
notes that, “This nutritive juice (rasa) flows throughout the whole body like a tiny particle, 
in a manner similar to the propagation of sound, light, and water.”” However, this is not the 
normal ayurvedic conception of how fluids are transported around the body. How then is the 
irrigation of the body — a metaphor used by SuSsruta — carried out? 


Fluids and Their Conduits 


The types of fluid in the ayurvedic body include blood (rakta), milk, semen, breath (prdana), 
the juice of digested food (rasa), and the humors wind (vata), bile (pitta), and phlegm (kapha). 
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These fluids are transported from place to place by three principle types of conduit: ducts 
(sira), pipes (dhamani), and tubes (srotas). Given the importance of this system of fluid dis- 
tribution to the ayurvedic physiology, surprisingly little work has been done on clarifying 
what these conduits do, and how they are explained in ayurvedic theory (exceptions include 
Dasgupta 1969, ii.13 and Kutumbiah 1999, ch. 2). 

Ducts (sira) According to the Susrutasamhitd, the function of the 700 ducts is to carry 
wind, bile, phlegm, and blood around the body, starting from their origin in the navel. In 
a vivid pair of metaphors, one agricultural and one botanical, Susruta’s text describes the 
ducts as follows (Su.sa.7.3): 


As a garden or a field is irrigated by water-carrying canals, and each part receives nourishment, 
so the ducts provide nutrition to the body by means of their contraction and dilation. Their 
branches are just like the veins on a leaf. 


A point of special interest is that the ducts are colored according to what they carry: those 
carrying wind are yellowish brown (aruna), those carrying bile are dark blue, those carrying 
phlegm are white, and those carrying blood are red (Su.sa.7.18). It seems likely that these 
distinctions are based on the observation of different-colored vessels under the surface of the 
skin. In yet another simile, Susruta likens the distribution of these ducts from the umbilical 
center through the body to the spokes radiating from the center of a wheel (Su.sa.7.7). 

Pipes (dhamant) There are said to be 24 pipes in the body (Su.sa.9). Like the ducts, they 
originate in the navel. From there, 10 go up, 10 down, and 4 sideways. Those which go up 
from the navel support the body by carrying particular items (visesa) such as sound, touch, 
vision, taste, smell, out-breath (prasvdsa), inbreath (ucchvdsa), yawning, sneezing, laughter, 
speech, crying, etc. These 10 pipes go from the navel to the heart and there each one divides 
into 3 branches, thus producing 30 pipes. Ten of these are devoted to carrying the humors, 
wind, bile, and phlegm, as well as blood and nutritive fluid (two pipes for each substance). 
Eight more carry sense impressions: sound, form, taste, and smell (again, two pipes each). 
Two pipes are used for speech (bhdsda), two for making sound (ghosa), two for sleeping, and two 
more for waking up. Two pipes carry tears. Two pipes connected to the breasts carry women’s 
breast-milk; curiously, in men the same two pipes are said to carry semen from the breasts. 

Those pipes which go down from the navel carry substances such as wind, urine, feces, 
semen, and menstrual blood. In between the receptacles of raw and digested food, the pipes 
divide into three branches, as before. The first 10 pipes have the same functions as the first 10 
upward pipes. The next two carry food to the intestines, and another two carry water. Two carry 
urine to the bladder. Two generate and transport semen, and two make it ejaculate. In women, 
the same four pipes carry and discharge menstrual blood. Two pipes are connected to the intes- 
tines and function in defecation. The remaining 8 pipes supply sweat to the horizontal pipes. 

Each of the four pipes which run sideways are said to subdivide hundreds of thousands 
of times, holding the body together in a network. Their ends are connected to the hair 
follicles, and through these sweat is carried out and nutritive juice is carried in. This is how 
massage oils, showers, and ointments can move through the skin and affect the body inter- 
nally. They are also the means by which pleasant and unpleasant sensations of touch are 
experienced. 

Tubes (srotas) According to Susruta, there are initially 22 tubes in the body, 2 for each of 
11 substances. Two of the tubes (srotas) carry breath (prana), and are joined to the heart and 
the pipes (dhamani) which carry nutritive juice. Two more carry food, and are joined to the 
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food-carrying pipes and the stomach. Two carry water and are joined to the palate and the 
lung (kloman). Two carry nutritive juice and are joined to the same places as those carrying 
breath. Two carry blood, and are joined to the liver, the spleen, and the pipes which carry 
blood. Two carry flesh, and are joined to the ligaments, skin, and pipes which carry blood. 
Two carry fat and are joined to the waist (kati) and the kidneys. Two carry urine and are 
joined to the bladder and penis. Two carry feces and are joined to the receptacle of digested 
food and the rectum. Two carry semen and are joined to the breasts and testicles. Two carry 
menstrual blood and are joined to the womb and the pipes which carry menstrual blood. 
(There is no suggestion that these last pairs are specific to either gender.) Caraka adds three 
more categories of tube: two carrying bone, two carrying marrow (completing the set of 7 
basic body elements (dhdadtu)), and two carrying sweat. He omits menstrual blood. Like the 
horizontal pipes, the tubes in the body divide and subdivide into innumerable tiny branches. 

In contrast to the ducts and pipes, the description of these tubes is embedded in a discourse 
of injury, and the symptoms arising from damage to them are listed. 

Susruta records the existence of an ancient disagreement amongst physicians as to 
whether the pipes, ducts, and tubes are really separate types of vessel, and in particular 
whether there is a significant difference between pipes (dhamant) and tubes (srotas). He argues 
that there is indeed a difference between these three types of vessel: they look different, have 
different connections, and different functions. The authoritative tradition of medical science 
also asserts their difference. It is merely because of their close proximity, similarity, and small 
size that they are conflated. Caraka also testifies to contemporary debates about the nature of 
these vessels; he records — and rejects — an extreme view that the human body consists only 
of a conglomeration of tubes. 


Diagnosis 


Another disagreement in the early medical tradition concerns the methods of diagnosis. 
Caraka uses the traditional scheme of the three “epistemological standards” (pramdna) as 
the basis for his diagnostic scheme. Diseases are discovered by means of the combined appli- 
cation of authoritative testimony, direct perception, and inference. The tradition of medical 
learning and science counts as authority. Direct perception means examining the patient 
using all the senses, although Caraka is distinctly squeamish about the sense of taste, and 
offers several ways of avoiding the need to taste the patient. Finally, inference is used to 
deduce the state of nonvisible features of the patient’s body and functioning. 

Using a simpler approach, Susruta first records the tradition that there are three methods 
a physician should use to examine a patient: touching, looking, and questioning. But he then 
argues that a doctor has five senses, and that he should use all of them when examining a 
patient. For some reason, this common-sense view did not prevail in later medical textbooks, 
nor did Caraka’s complex system. Later medical tradition normally reproduces SuSruta’s tri- 
ple examination method. 


Pulse 


Debate and questioning on the topic of diagnosis probably continued, for by the late fifteenth 
century a new set of diagnostic methods had emerged as standard, the “examination of the 
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eight bases” (astasthdnapariks@): pulse, urine, eyes, face, tongue, feces, voice, and skin. These 
methods are first mentioned as a fixed set in the Jvaratimirabhdaskara of the Mewari physician 
Camunda (fl. ca. 1474-1538; Meulenbeld 1999-2002, Ila.165), and become a standard in 
later medical textbooks. 

The diagnosis of disease by pulse first appears in Sanskrit in the fourteenth-century 
Compendium of Sarngadhara (Wujastyk 2003, 261 ff). He begins by describing the pipe 
(dhamani) on the hand at the base of the thumb as “an indicator of life,” and notes that an 
expert can tell the well-being or ill health of the body by its behavior. He then connects var- 
ious humoral conditions with different movements felt in the tube (nddi). Thus, inflamed 
wind feels like the movement of a leech or a snake; inflamed bile feels like the gait of a 
sparrow-hawk, crow or frog; inflamed phlegm feels like the gait of a swan or pigeon. The 
tube is also characterized as feeling weak or strong, cold or hot, firm or sluggish (Wujastyk 
2003, 267). 

In Sarngadhara’s text, and until the advent of influences from European medicine, the 
understanding and use of pulse is closely tied to prognostication techniques. The ability to 
foretell the course of a patient’s illness has formed a part of ayurvedic medicine from the 
earliest times. Caraka, for example, devotes a section of his Compendium, the Indriyasthana, 
to the various signs by which a doctor can read the impending death of a patient. Thus, 
a patient who is about to die is called blossomed (puspita), partly because of the metaphor 
of a flower inevitably preceding a fruit, and partly because a dying person may produce 
unusual and unexpected smells, including the smell of various flowers. In looking for signs 
of death, the physician is advised to feel the patient’s body for temperature, perspiration, 
and resilience. He should also look for changes in the breathing and in the pulsations at the 
nape of the neck (Ca.ni.3.6). Thus, when the examination of the pulse appears in ayurveda, 
it fits well into a preceding tradition of prognostication. In a medical tradition which does 
not know of the pumping function of the heart or of the circulation of the blood, one has 
to ask what the physicians thought they were feeling in the pulse (cf. Kuriyama 1999). The 
position of the first historical description of ayurvedic pulse lore, in Sarngadhara’s text, 
immediately precedes his sections on the interpretation of omens and dreams. This context 
sheds important light on how this new diagnostic technique was understood.’ 


Disease Etiology 


The question of disease etiology in ayurveda is of great interest and is far more sophisti- 
cated than the simple idea that “disease is an imbalance of the humors,” although this 
statement is certainly part of the classical tradition. One of the central etiological ideas in 
ayurveda is the “abrogation of wisdom” (prajfdparddha), the idea that we fall ill through 
actions that follow lapses of judgment.‘ This “judgment” (prajnida) consists of the combined 
work of three mental faculties: intelligence (dhi), will-power (dhrti), and memory (smrti).° 
As an example of impaired intelligence, the classical authors cite errors such as mistaking 
something permanent as temporary, or something harmful as helpful, etc. Poor will-power 
would be exemplified by a lack of self-control in the face of sensual enjoyments which 
are unhealthy. Faulty memory is exemplified when a person’s mind becomes so confused 
by passion or darkness, that they cease to be able to see things as they really are, and 
they cannot remember what should be remembered. The concept of memory is expanded 
elsewhere in Caraka’s Compendium into a full-blown doctrine of yogic self-remembering, 
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strongly reminiscent of the Buddhist mindfulness (sati).° Erroneous mental processes are 
likely to lead a person to engage in several types of faulty action. The person may misuse or 
abuse their senses, body, speech, or mind in various ways, and this abuse leads to sickness. 

A related cause of illness is the suppression of natural urges. Urges related to urine or 
feces, semen, wind, nausea, sneezing, clearing the throat, and yawning should always be 
obeyed, without hesitation. So should the urgings of hunger and thirst, tears, sleep, or the 
panting induced by exertion. The suppression of any of these natural urges can lead to dis- 
ease and is another example of a lapse of good judgment. Of course, bad urges, such as to 
impetuous or dishonorable deeds, should be suppressed, and this applies also to extreme feel- 
ings of negative emotion, the vocal expression of hatred or criticism, or physical violence. 

Yet another disease etiology is the operation of karma: diseases afflict people due abro- 
gations of their good judgment in the past. In the medical texts, the workings of karma are 
described in more detail than is usual. The karma one created oneself during a previous 
embodiment shows itself in the present as good or bad luck. Added to that is the further 
karma one creates in the present lifetime. These two kinds of karma may be graded according 
to strength or weakness: karma can be low, medium, or superior. A combination of the 
superior kinds of the two karma types gives rise to a long and happy lifetime. A combination 
of the low ones brings about a short and miserable life, and a combination of medium 
karmas is expected to result in an average lifespan.’ The literature of “the ripening of deeds” 
(karmavipadka) develops these ideas, sometimes in great detail, with personal case histories 
exemplifying diseases and their karmic antecedents (Pingree 1997; Wujastyk 1999). 

Demonic interference and possession was viewed as another valid cause of illness. Women 
and children are particularly vulnerable to such possession, which is also often presented as 
a punishment for bad deeds (Wujastyk 1999). Disease contagion is not a standard feature 
of the ayurvedic understanding of how illness arises (Das 2000; Zysk 2000), but interest- 
ingly a form of spirit contagion is described in Kasyapa’s Compendium, in which a demon 
(graha) which has taken up abode in one unfortunate person may be transferred to another 
by means of touch (Wujastyk 2003, 161 ff). 


Therapy 


Ayurveda recommends a wide range of therapeutic techniques, including herbal drugs, 
massage, sauna, exercise, diet (including the use of meat broths and other non-vegetarian 
and alcoholic tonics), bloodletting (including leeching), simple psychotherapy, and surgery. 
One important group of five therapies (paricakarman) became established early. According 
to Caraka, these were: emetics, purgation, two types of enema, and nasal catharsis. Susruta 
replaced one of the enema treatments with bloodletting. Other authors introduced sweating 
and massage, as well as other therapies, into what became historically an increasingly impor- 
tant and elaborate complex of treatments. 

Almost every other therapeutic application in ayurveda is preceded by a standard regime 
of oiling and sweating. “Oiling” usually consists of taking oils or fats by mouth, often with 
food. But it can also consist of oil enemas, nasal drops, bodily anointing, gargling, or the 
application of oils to the head, eyes, or ears. “Sweating” can mean warming the body by any 
of a range of methods: with a hot cloth, a warm metal plate, or the hands, the application 
of hot poultices, taking a traditional steam sauna, or the pouring of infusions of herbs and 
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meats over the patient from a kettle. These preliminaries help to open the channels in the 
patient’s body and to liquefy the humors which have been causing blockages, enabling them 
either to flow out of the body through the digestive tract, or to return to their proper locations 
in the body. 


Surgery 


The discussion of surgery in early Ayurveda is most highly developed in the Compendium of 
Susruta. There are many chapters here on such topics as the training of the surgeon, the 
preparation and maintenance of a wide range of scalpels, probes, pincers, and other sur- 
gical tools, and the diagnosis of medical problems which are to be treated specifically by sur- 
gery. Elaborate and varied surgical techniques are described, including perineal lithotomy, 
ophthalmological couching for cataract, the reduction of dislocations, the lancing of boils, 
the piercing of earlobes, the removal of obstructions and foreign bodies of all kinds from 
the flesh and orifices, rhinoplasty and the repair of hare-lip, and the suturing of wounds 
(Mukhopadhyaya 1913; Majno 1975; Wujastyk 2003, 83-108). SuSruta’s surgical chap- 
ters are justly famous. Why such an extraordinarily advanced school of surgery should have 
arisen so early in India, and why its work should have been recorded in Sanskrit, remain 
unanswered questions. The vibrant tradition evidenced by Susruta’s text did not survive as 
part of professional medical practice, although isolated techniques such as cataract couch- 
ing did continue to be performed by barber-surgeons in a tradition apparently unsupported 
by a learned literature or formal training. 


Materia Medica 


A large part of the ayurvedic literature, including general works, monographs, and dictio- 
naries, is devoted to herbal medicine and materia medica generally. Several thousand plants 
are known and described in terms of a pharmacological typology based on flavorings (six 
types), potency (usually two: hot and cold), post-digestive flavorings (usually three), and 
pragmatic efficacy (used when the effect of a medicine is not adequately defined by the ear- 
lier categories). This typology is keyed to the system of humors and other physiological cate- 
gories as expressed through the vocabulary of pathology. The system of humors functions in 
medicine in somewhat the same manner as the “case function” (karaka) system in Paninian 
grammar. Just as the six case functions provide the grammarian with a set of categories 
though which the urge to express a meaning (vivaksd) can be related to morphological units 
of grammar, so the three medical humors provide a set of mediating categories through 
which diseases can be related to herbal medicines. 


Rules of Interpretation 


There are certain rules of interpretation (paribhdsa) which are applied when using herbal 
medicines, and these exemplify the important notion of “default values” which Frits Staal 
has highlighted elsewhere in this volume in the context of ritual and grammar. Thus, unless 
otherwise stated, the time of any action is dawn, the part of a plant is the root, the quantity 
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of substances is equal, the container is made of clay, the liquid is water, and the oil is from 
sesame. By default, herbs should be fresh, not dried, and fresh herbs should be used in double 
the specified measure (Wujastyk 2003, 261-267). There are many other standard defaults 
which are silently applied in medical situations, including a set of more than 30 subtle and 
interesting rules called “the logic of the system” (tantrayukti) which are to be used when 
interpreting medical statements (Su.ut.65, Ca.si.12.41—48).8 


Medical Philosophy 


Several modern authors have written about the interesting philosophical passages which 
occur in the early medical literature, especially in Caraka’s Compendium (e.g., Dasgupta 
1969, ii.13; Larson 1993). Caraka’s use of Samkhya and Vaisesika concepts is of particular 
interest: his extensive treatment of the theory and practice of formal argument (Ca.vi.8) 
led Dasgupta to argue that the medical literature preserved perhaps the earliest stratum of 
Nyaya thought. Less attention has been paid to Caraka’s version of the Yoga system (Ca. 
$4.1 esp. 137ff.). Comba (2001) has shown that this chapter of Caraka’s work cites several 
passages from the Vaisesikasiitra. For Caraka, yoga and liberation (moksa) are both states in 
which all sensations (vedanda) cease. In liberation, however, this cessation is complete, while 
in yoga it is a goal. Quoting from the Vaisesikasittras, Caraka asserts that yoga arises when the 
mind is concentrated steadily on the self; in that state, the contact between the self and the 
sense organs, etc., ceases to exist, and several special powers arise. These are the standard 
eight siddhis of yoga and Indian magic. Caraka then focuses on the concept of mindfulness 
or remembering, in particular the memory of reality (tattvasm. rti), which both gives rise to a 
serious and soteriologically-oriented lifestyle, and is produced by it. The full emergence of this 
special kind of memory (smrti) results in freedom from suffering. At this point, Caraka pres- 
ents his own unique eightfold path of yoga, which is quite different from the classical scheme 
of Patafijali. The path is aimed at developing memory, and consists of the following eight ele- 
ments: understanding causes, forms (nimittartipagrahana), similarity (saddrsya), and difference 
(viparyaya); adherence to purity (sattvanubandha), practice (abhydsa), the yoga of knowledge 
(jAdnayoga), and repeated listening (punahsruta). The mindfulness of reality (tattvasmrti) 
produced by these eight practices leads to the identification of the self with brahman 
(Wujastyk 2012). 


The Wider Influence of Ayurveda 


Classical Indian medicine, A4yurveda, has exerted a long and pervasive influence on other 
indigenous traditions in India, as well as on those of foreign countries. The fields of 
dharmasastra, arthasastra, tantra, alchemy, kamaSAstra, and other sciences were all influ- 
enced by ayurveda in varying degrees. Ayurvedic treatises, such as the toxicological tract 
which is embedded in Susruta’s Kalpasthdna, became famous in Arabic translations from a 
very early period (Wujastyk 2003, 78 ff). The Tibetan translation movement from the eighth 
century onwards resulted in many ayurvedic works becoming an integral part of the Tibetan 
healing tradition, and 4yuvedic manuscripts recovered from the oasis towns of the Taklam- 
akan desert testify to its importance in Central Asia. The Persian Kitab Firdaws al-hikma by 
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“Ali ibn-Sahl at-Tabari, written in 850, included a detailed account of ayurveda, based on 
already existing Persian and Arabic translations of the ayurvedic classics. The great Muslim 
physician Muhammad ibn-Zakariyya” ar-Razi (d. 925) frequently cited Arabic translations 
of Caraka (Ullmann 1978, 19). Later, through the works of da Orta (1563), van Rheede 
(1678-1703) and Linnaeus (1748, 1753), ayurvedic traditions exerted an important and 
lasting influence on the development of botanical science in Europe (Grove 1995, ch. 2). 
During the twentieth century, ayurveda has been supported at the national level in post- 
independence India, with hospitals, colleges, clinics, and a thriving ayurvedic pharmaceu- 
tical industry. And a process of globalization — similar to that which took place earlier with 
yoga — has begun to occur also with ayurveda. As might be expected, ayurveda “in diaspora” 
is changing and adapting, as it moves from its premodern role as the only learned medicine 
available to the population to a new position as one part of a portfolio of alternative and com- 
plementary therapies offered alongside modern biomedicine. 
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Notes 


1 Abbreviations used in this chapter: Ah. = Astangahrdayasamhita (Kumte, Navare, and Paradkar 
1995), Ca. = Carakasamhita (Acarya 1981), Su. = Susrutasamhita (Acdrya 1992), All transla- 
tions are my own unless otherwise stated. 

2 Su.sii.14.16: sa Sabdarcirjalasantanavad anuna visesendnudhavaty evam Sariram kevalam. 

3 I am grateful to Anupam Goenka, with whom these ideas were discussed and developed 
(Goenka 2001). 

4 For accessible introductions to the concept of prajfidparddha, see Dasgupta (1969, II, 415-18 

et passim) and Weiss (1980). 

Ca.sa.1.98-109. 

Ca.$a.1.137—-55. Cf. Thera 1996, Wujastyk 2021. 

Ca.Vi.3.29. 

These same rules also appear in the Arthasastra. 
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CHAPTER 24 


The Classical Worldview 


Early Foundations of Hindu Philosophy 


Jessica Frazier 


In the c. fifth century sce Mundaka Upanisad, the brahmin Saunaka asks “What is it, my lord, 
by knowing which a man comes to know this whole world?.” His question captures Ancient 
India’s intellectual hunger for world-explaining ideas. Saunaka’s interlocutor, Angiras, 
gives an answer said to have been passed down directly from the creator deity Brahma, and 
promised to be “of all knowledge the root.” It speaks of brahman — an idea variously identified 
as the foundation, root, hub, loom, thread, life, or substance of the universe — as the best kind 
of thing to be known (Mundaka Upanisad (MU) 1.1.2—3): 


Two types of knowledge a man should learn — those who know brahman tell us — the higher and 
the lower. The lower of the two consists of the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the Athar- 
vaveda, phonetics, the ritual science, grammar, etymology, metrics, and astronomy; whereas the 
higher is that by which one grasps the imperishable. (MU 1.1.4—5)! 


This passage evokes the rich intellectual culture that had emerged out of Vedic ritual by 
the middle of the first millennium sce. Continuing, it also captures the beginnings of India’s 
search for a metaphysical understanding, that is, an idea of that which pervades all that we 
see, yet goes beyond our empirical perception of the finite, changeable world: 


What cannot be seen, what cannot be grasped... 

what is eternal and all-pervading, 

extremely fine, present everywhere — 

that is the immutable, which the wise fully perceive. (MU 1.1.6)? 


The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, Second Edition. Edited by Gavin Flood. 
© 2022 John Wiley & Sons Ltd. Published 2022 by John Wiley & Sons Ltd. 
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Many of the Vedic texts evince an interest in cosmology — the nature and source of the 
universe — that would gradually grow into a prolific philosophical tradition recorded in the 
Upanisads, Sttras and Karikas. Many of the ideas established at that time were the basis 
for later doctrines concerning creation (sarga, srsti) and causation (karana), visible iden- 
tities (ndma-riipa) and transformation (parindma, vyakti), consciousness (citta, buddhi) and 
knowledge (jfdna), the self (atman, jiva) and the unifying foundation of reality (sat, pradhana, 
prakrti, avastha, asraya, brahman, adhisthana, etc.). They shaped the theistic-Vedantic world- 
view of the epic Mahabharata and Ramayana in which we see “the popular equivalent of the 
ferment of ideas recorded in the Upanisads” (Brockington 2003, 125). These ideas also laid 
the theological foundation for the devotional worship of the Puranas, the esoteric cosmologies 
of the Tantras, and the complex dialectic of medieval scholastic debate. Indeed, one might say 
that these notions guided the unfolding of philosophy in India, much as Zeno’s paradoxes, 
Plato’s forms, and Aristotle’s categories determined the path of European thought. Many 
would have a global impact, eventually inspiring thinkers in Chinese, Islamic, and European 
traditions. These classical worldviews still underlie much of Hindu belief and worship today, 
providing an implicit metaphysics of the soul and its place in reality. 

One of the motivations for the development of philosophy was the belief that it brought 
power and immortality: instead of the litany of cows, sons, rain, and heroes for which the 
earlier Rg Vedic hymns plead, philosophical knowledge offered access to the world and that 
on which it all is founded (Aitareya Upanisad (AU) 3.3). Where before gifts had come from the 
gods, now knowledge was the source of new boons such as immortality (AU 3.4), freedom of 
movement in all the worlds (Chandogya Upanisad (CU) 7.25.2), daily access to heaven (CU 
8.3.3), and capturing — or even becoming — the world itself (Taittirlya Upanisad (TU) 1.6.2, CU 
3.14.4, Prasna Upanisad (PU) 4.9-11). 

Yet philosophy was not only instrumental to practical concerns. The demands for 
knowledge we see from the time of the earliest hymns suggests that classical Indian philosophy 
also grew from a gradual appreciation of understanding as a thing of value in its own right. 
In aculture increasingly concerned to avoid transitory pleasures, the treasures of knowledge 
were precious because they were indestructible and could themselves lead to immortality, the 
soul's indestructible state (Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad (BU) 4.3.23).3 Knowledge also became 
one of classical India’s most effective tools for transforming the self, a link that was grounded 
in the assumed connection between comprehension and the ability to determine a specific 
path of action, or a general practice of life. In this sense, the Hindu metaphysical traditions 
can be seen as a response to the existential cry of one late Vedic hymn: 


What thing I am, I know not clearly; mysterious, bound, I wander in the mind. (Atharva Veda 
(AV) 9.10.15)* 


Thus, metaphysical knowledge and the change it works in us served as an Indian Bildung- 
skultur — a spiritual-intellectual culture of self-cultivation that used philosophy to map out 
human possibilities for achieving higher states of being. 


From Cosmology to Philosophy: The Historical Development of Metaphysics 


Various cosmological beliefs about the structure of the universe circulated in first millen- 
nium sce India, and they are mixed throughout the Vedic hymns, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
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and Upanisads, the discourses of the epics, the Sitras and Karikas, and many of the Sastras.° 
Hints of cosmological speculation exist in the Rg Vedic and Atharva Vedic hymns, influ- 
encing the thematic collections of poetry, narrative and pre-science we see in the Upanisads, 
and even in the short aphoristic treatises captured in the Sttras and Karikas. The Rg Vedic 
hymns speak of three spheres of earth, air, and heavens (e.g. Satapatha Brahmana 1.2.5), 
and the Upanisads and Brahmanas contain varied mappings of the cosmos as sky, air, earth, 
underlying waters and sometimes the celestial lights (AU 1.1, 3.3). In time, texts began to 
depict the multi-level cosmos as a setting in which humans are reborn in the worlds of the 
ancestors then slip away through the sun into a higher realm, or — later — would circulate 
after death in the moon or some other intermediary region, until they either escape upward 
through a gate at the zenith of the sky into the deathless realm of the deities, or pass down 
through rain into the earth again, ready to be consumed and processed into semen, only to 
be born anew (e.g. “Kausitaki Upanisad (KsU) 1.2-3). 

One of the most important innovations to this worldview was the “samsaric” cosmology 
found in the latest strata of Vedic texts such as the Upanisads. In this cosmology the core self 
(the atman, jiva, or purusa) stood center-stage, able to control its own thoughts and actions 
through knowledge (jfdna) and meditation (yoga), and thereby shape itself and, to some 
extent, the world around it. This freedom of will gave it the chance to work with or against 
the natural order of nature, society, and ethics that is known as dharma, although it was 
constrained by karma, the results of past actions. Most of the classical traditions believed that 
living beings undergo samsara - the natural process of being reborn repeatedly until we are 
able to break the chain of karma and liberate ourselves. In the Vedantic tradition, this self 
was linked to the deeper unitive reality of brahman underlying the cosmos. Through gnosis it 
could realize that connection more fully — although the different Hindu schools of thought 
differed on their interpretations of whether the connection consists in a full or partial identity 
between the self and brahman, a relation of dependence, or a personal relationship. Almost 
all schools agreed that the self undergoes repeated rebirth until it can achieve some form 
of liberation (moksa) from the cycle of worldly lives — often with the help of transformative 
knowledge about the nature of reality, supported by meditative and ascetic practices. This 
focus on the self’s meticulous shaping of its own mind, body and actions became a distin- 
guishing mark of Hindu thought, mirrored in the practices of meditation and self-transfor- 
mation also found in Indian Buddhist, Jain, Sikh, and other Indian religious traditions. 

These cosmologies were often based on observations of the visible world — the milky way, 
for instance, was taken as a sign of a distant heavenly realm where the gods abide. A kind 
of proto-science emerged in the analysis of nature into the five vital elements of earth, fire, 
air, water and ether or space, and of living beings into creatures born from eggs (birds, etc.), 
wombs (mammals, etc.), sprouts (plants), and sweat (possibly microbial life) (e.g. AU 3.3), or 
herbs and minerals into colors that exemplify their particular character. The Atharva Veda 
contains a wealth of early alchemical ideas and sympathetic magic based on the qualities 
observed throughout nature. Thus, the Vedic authors combined images of the cosmos that 
were purely speculative, with interpretations of the direct empirical evidence seen around 
them in nature. 

But doctrines such as these depended on an underlying metaphysical worldview dealing 
with identity and the constitution of the world, causality and agency, consciousness and the 
nature of ideas. “Large combination” ideas (mahd-samdhda; TU 1.2) synthesized knowledge 
about the component aspects of the natural and mental realms into theories about reality 
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as a whole. The debates reported in the Upanisads and epics vigorously seek concepts able to 
explain all the natural causes that control us. These included, as the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
puts it, time, elements, chance, necessity, and the intrinsic nature of things, the wheel on 
which they are located, and the river from which they derive.° 

Out of this quest for wide-reaching knowledge a longstanding historical culture of specu- 
lation emerged. The implicit cosmology of the Vedic hymns was reworked through successive 
textual genres of Upanisads, Epics, the first treatise-like Karikas and Sutras, and the later scho- 
lastic genres of Bhasya and Vivarana commentary, compendious Samgraha summaries, and 
the pedagogic UpadeSa “instruction” texts yielding detailed philosophical positions. Across 
early Hindu schools of thought, the range of theories was diverse: Vedanta held that the uni- 
verse is grounded in the single unifying medium of Brahman. Vaisesika argued that atoms of 
different kinds aggregated into composite entities constitute the world. Vyakarana thought 
in terms of semantic structures, and Samkhya explained reality in terms of two eternal sub- 
stances of procreative material (prakrti) and pure awareness (purusa).’ Each theory devel- 
oped over generations of scholastic debate: Vedanta would divide into at least four major 
schools of thought about the relation of the divine Brahman to the world and the self: non- 
dual “Advaita,” complex-monist “Bhedabheda,” theistic “Qualified,” dual “Visistadvaita,” 
and dualistic “Dvaita.” This complex scholastic movement flourished through the medieval 
period and up to the eve of colonialism in the 1600s, continuing through to modernity in 
pockets of traditional intellectual culture in centers such as Varanasi, Kashmir, Tamil Nadu, 
Bengal, and courts across India. Many of the theological sects or sampraddyas have pre- 
served their theological traditions of study to some extent, often following the direction set 
by classical thinkers, much as Pre-Socratic thinkers in ancient Greece established long-lived 
debates on time, change, universals, and paradox.* From early “mythic” styles of writing, 
texts became more distinctly philosophical in approach insofar as they came to: 


1. question existing narratives about the cosmos, demanding well-grounded reasoning 
and coherent explanations, 

2. use inference — generalization from and analysis of experience — to generate wider 
knowledge from local observations, 

3. identify the most basic constituent(s) of reality, and the unchanging core of the 
human self — often through reductive analysis of what is universal or fundamental 
in experience, 

4. consistently apply extended analogies as metaphysical models of reality that could 
be passed on and questioned in a systematic way, 

5. value the positive transformative effect of understanding, laying the ground for 
philosophy as a “way of life” and a religious practice of self-transformation. 


The themes and ontologies that grew out of classical sources benefitted from a culture of 
open debate, and were combined ad hoc to create complex layered worldviews. Often the dif- 
ferent approaches below were blended or nested within one another so that the procedure 
of philosophizing was less a matter of competing claims, than of parallel models. One of 
the challenges of studying classical Indian thought has been approaching these complex 
multivocal redacted texts in such a way that we can see the discrete philosophical insights 
they contain. 
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The Social Development of Philosophy in India 


Key social changes facilitated the development of a philosophical tradition in India. One 
was a new cosmopolitanism, born of trade in agrarian and artisanal goods that knit the 
settlements more closely into shared intellectual conversations. In the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion there had been a geographically widespread culture reaching from modern Pakistan 
through to Gujarat in the south and Uttar Pradesh in the east, and migration had long linked 
ancient Persia to northern India (as evidenced in the Mittani texts). By the turn of the second 
into the first millennium sce, the northern Indian regions of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, and 
Bihar were populated by numerous tribes that were coalescing into chieftain-led clans, and 
eventually regional polities governed by inherited leadership — that is, the first “kingdoms.”° 
These allowed for greater exchange of ideas, and the growth of a public sphere. Kingdoms 
also meant courts, centers of debate supported by patronage and touched by the growing 
prestige of intellectual life. One of the most culturally influential of these was Bharata, the 
Kuru kingdom of King Pariksit that served as the central setting for the great Hindu epic 
narrative, the Mahabharata. From the textual record it seems that priests, nobles and other 
classes of India’s increasingly cosmopolitan society such as renouncers participated in these 
shared debates — whether in the courts, or in the homes of brahmins and the public spaces 
of village and forest settlement. The wealth of artisanal metaphors in the later Vedic sources 
implies that some of India’s communities were beginning to pass beyond a preponderant con- 
cern with basic sustenance toward new levels of expertise and wealth, and the Upanisads 
paint a picture of kingdoms full of debate about the self, the cosmos, and soteriology (Olivelle 
1996, xxix). 

The emerging ideologies of kingship and brahminical learning were also important. The 
larger kingdoms that developed on the Gangetic plain such as Kuru-Paficala and Kosala- 
Videha were spread too wide for direct military or administrative control from the center of 
government; they required an ideological basis in order to sustain their sovereignty. Kings 
cultivated the legitimation of the Sanskritic culture of dharmic order and sacrificial sanc- 
tity, of which the endogamous caste of brahmins were the gateholders (Heesterman 1985). 
Meanwhile, the priests courted royal patronage by promoting their own learning and hon- 
ing their own expertise (Black 2007). Within Brahminic communities the development of 
specialist ritual expertise that distinguished each sakhad endogamous tradition, was now 
complemented by an esoteric knowledge couched in secrecy. While there is evidence of inter- 
sakha competition in the Upanisadic narratives, nevertheless vada or theoretical debate was 
an invaluable way of building new, wider knowledge (see Frazier 2019a), and this appears 
to have created a sense of communitas binding the philosophical “collective” (Cohen 2018). 
Some brahmins also seem to promoted a new ideal of virtue: the good brahmin was no longer 
merely the keeper of ritual order, but now sought to circulate philosophical truths within 
pastoral communities or Gsramas of “exceptional brahmins who dedicated their lives in an 
extraordinary manner to religious exercise (Srama)” (see Olivelle 1993). These drives toward 
patronage, ideological sovereignty, increased expertise, and religious excellence all advanced 
the development of a thriving intellectual culture in classical India. 

The brahmin priests furnished Sanskrit as the lingua franca of the new intelligentsia. 
It connected the private, ritualized pedagogical world of the brahmins with the open 
forum of the new royal courts, and the wider communities of oral “epic” narrative. They 
thus unified the social strata of the time with voices from different regions, leading new 
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generations to become linked into a continuous tradition of scholarly composition that 
built ever more sophisticated versions of each doctrine over time. These centers of intellec- 
tual exchange generated a core “public sphere” much like the Greek agora where theoret- 
ical understanding gained its own cultural caché. Different Vedic specialisms approached 
philosophical questions in different ways, each influenced by the analogies they drew from 
their concrete ritual expertise. Chanters of the hymns often thought about reality in terms 
of language as we can see in the Chadndogya and Taittirtya Upanisads, while those who had 
to dissect animal sacrifices were intensely aware of the structural unity of functionally 
arranged parts, as can be seen in speculations surrounding the ASvamedha horse sacrifice 
in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. Specialists in the Agnistoma soma-pressing ritual used 
their observation that things have a condensed “essence” hidden within as a metaphor for 
the essence of reality, and also for philosophy’s ability to extract the essence of things per- 
ceived in our everyday life. Metaphysics thus grew partly out of “embodied understanding 
and imagination” (Lakoff and Johnson 1999, 6) of familiar experiences that were applied 
to cosmological questions. 

The Rg and Atharva Vedas contain hymns that propose cosmogonic models for the creation 
of the universe. As these accounts grew and evolved over approximately a millennium from 
c.1400-300 sce, new explanations were added, initially relying upon symbolic explanations 
and homologies. But in the Upanisads, which were the final stratum to be added to the Vedic 
corpus between approximately 800 and 200 sce, earlier material was incorporated into a 
more coherent body of theory surrounding shared themes of self and cosmos, change and 
complexity, language and reality, death and immortality. These texts are rarely systemati- 
cally coherent or mutually exclusive in their philosophies, from the earliest Vedic hymns and 
the ragbag of contemporary wisdom in the Atharva, to the thematic collections of poetry, 
narrative and pre-science we see in the Upanisads, and even in the short aphoristic treatises 
captured in the Sitras and Karikas. Different metaphysical views are often combined in a 
single text, apparently conflicting, or perhaps nesting within each other (Frazier 2014) in 
illuminating ways. The allusive, commentarial re-use of texts from generation to generation 
can sometimes make reading texts such as the Upanisads “like overhearing incomplete con- 
versations in which people relate what they have said to others before, or what others have 
said to them” (Killingley 2019, 125). In many ways, the Vedic literature is an echo chamber 
for ideas that circulated and developed within a single community across the centuries. 

Other strands of Indian culture existed alongside the Brahminic tradition, and vratyas, munis, 
Sramanas, samnydsis, yogis, and other figures seem to represent a turn toward ascetic styles of 
life. New soteriologies were concerned more with self-transformation than pleasurable rewards 
—a contrast endorsed by the character of death in the Katha Upanisad when he applauds the 
protagonist’s concern with immortality rather than wealth. The spells and blessings recorded 
in the Atharva Veda also hint at a proto-science of biological, chemical, and physical forces, 
while other sciences of health (ayurveda), grammar (vydkarana), and ethics (dharma) also blos- 
somed. The resulting range of speculations are not dissimilar to the philosophical material that 
was being produced in the same period by the Pre-Socratics and the schools that formed around 
Plato and Aristotle. Metaphysical knowledge secured prestige in society; but it also became an 
expression of awe at the power behind creation, and a soteriological tool for re-making the self 
in anew immortal form, freed from the vicissitudes of the natural world. 
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Radical Questioning and the Problem of Being: The Beginnings 
of Indian Philosophy 


The hymns of the Rg and Atharva Vedas ask “What was the foundation and the support” of 
the cosmos? What was the forest from which the world’s “wood” was taken, and was the flesh 
of which the Creator was made? Such questions were one root of “philosophy” in India. They 
seek origins, materials and grounds for the cosmos, while maintaining early skepticism about 
any too-easy mythic explanation of things. Numerous Vedic tales of creation incorporate 
an interrogatory string of questions, generally demanding an account that explains what 
came before, lay beneath, or served as a necessary precondition of reality’s first origin. These 
questions usually concern either the ontological ground of the universe, or the epistemological 
ground for any claim to knowledge about it. Thus hymn 10.81 asks about the creation of 
the universe: 


What was the foundation and the support? How was it [done], such that the generating all- 
maker, the all-seer, disclosed heaven by his might? (Rg Veda (RV) 10.81.2)!° 


Another asks not about the ground but the material of the universe: 


...What was the forest, what was that wood from which heaven and earth were formed? Let the 
wise seek with their intelligence that place in which all beings are carried. (RV 10.82.4)!! 


With curt stylistic irony it also highlights the paradoxical nature of the question: what 
forest could form the material for the heavens and the earth (that very earth on which the 
forest would itself need to stand)? Numerous other hymns ask what is beyond that which is 
furthest (AV 5.11.5—6), what gives rise to the deities who pervade the world (AV 8.9), what 
is the earth’s vital essence, blood and spirit (AV 9.9.4), on what do the regions and years of 
the cosmos rest (AV 10.7), what are “the rule, the order and the model” by which the ritual 
gives humanity power over the cosmos (RV 10.130). From what was the flesh of purusa the 
primeval deity made — and why did he bring suffering along with the rest of the universe 
(AV 10.2.1 and 10, 11.8)? 

Rg Veda 10.81 answers its own question by positing an “all-maker” (Visvakarman), but 
the most celebrated example of this “direct questioning” device, Rg Veda 10.129, rejects any 
recourse to a creator deity as an answer to cosmogonic questions. Often called the Ndsadiya 
Stkta, this hymn asks what primeval state could possibly have pre-existed the creation of 
existence itself: 


Neither the non-existent nor the existent was then, neither was there world nor sky nor what 
is beyond. What was the covering, belonging to what? Was there cosmic water, unfathomable 
depths? (RV 10.129.1)” 


Here the authors reason that the beginning of the universe must have taken place in some 
encompassing space, and they acknowledge the existence of a theory (also seen in Ancient 
Near Eastern thought) that the creation of the cosmos took place in a chaos of unfathomable 
dark waters. But they do not settle with this explanation. The final verses return to the inter- 
rogatory device, querying whether the god who is “the eye of all in highest heaven” could 
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have the answer, since it must be part of, and thus later than the act of creation. In its last 
line, this ancient hymn shows itself ready to reject any answer that fails the test of critical 
reasoning (see Brereton 1999). 

Perhaps the most comprehensive use of this stylistic device is in the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
where it is used to showcase the diverse theories present in the c. 500 sce society of the time. 
The passage centers around the search for brahman, here possibly used to signify the world’s 
essence, material or foundation: 

People who make inquiries about brahman say: 


What is the cause of brahman? Why were we born? By what do we live? On what are we estab- 
lished? Governed by whom, O you who know brahman, do we live...? 


Should we regard it as time, as inherent nature, as necessity, as chance, as the elements, as the 
source of birth, or as the Person? Or is it a combination of these? But that can’t be, because there 
is the self (atman). Even the self is not in control, because it is itself subject to pleasure and pain... 
(SU 1.1-2)8 


This passage is a snapshot of the social milieu from which the text comes, full of ideas about 
the foundations of the everyday phenomena we normally take for granted. The answers span 
a striking range of possible solutions, from the blind forces of nature, necessity or chance, 
time and the elements, to the more theistic notion of a “person.” They also resist simple dog- 
matism by leaving open the possibility that there is not one solution, but a combination. 

In the genre of Vedic hymns, these questions are often set within the tale of a student's 
humble approach to a wise seer or sage (rsi, kavi) who possesses the ability to bring forth 
new ideas. Admitting that he does not know the warp and weft on which light and dark 
are woven, the Vedic poet asks “what shall I speak, what here shall I imagine?” But in the 
Upanisads the bearer of this knowlege shifts from poetic seers to the interrogatory “knowers” 
(vidvas) of the time: teachers, brahmins, kings (and sometimes gods) who adduce their own 
empirical observations in order to build philosophical theories.'* One of the most vivid exam- 
ples of this is when the primal being Prajapati leads the deity Indra to successively reason past 
the more transient layers of the self and realize the core that lies beyond the body and mind 
(CU 8.7-12). In just this way, brahmins are depicted as sitting together to “discuss” their 
philosophies (CU 1.8.1—2), and kings hold philosophical tournaments for competitors to out- 
talk each other (ati-vad-; BU 3.9.19; CU 7.15.4; 7.16.1; MU 3.1.4) by proposing the most 
all-encompassing theory of reality. The questioning tone and title of the Kena (“by what”) 
Upanisad enact this kind of discourse directly without attributing the conversation to others. 
During the handful of centuries between the late Vedic hymns and the early Upanisads, ques- 
tioning as a textual device proceeded from being merely a rhetorical device or an expression 
of skepticism, to a systematic method of philosophical analysis and abduction used to pro- 
duce ever-improving models of the world. 

The kind of questioning begun in the Nasadiya Sukta and continued in subsequent texts 
encouraged its audience to think in a preconditional way about what deeper hidden founda- 
tions are required for the world to be as it is. In this sense, the “question” hymns raise what 
Martin Heidegger called the question of Being, that is, the question of what are the universal 
qualities and enabling conditions of reality per se (rather than particular objects). What kind 
of causality could set the whole world of causes in motion? What kind of “material” could 
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make up the newly produced cosmos? What kind of prior foundation could account for the 
arising of existence itself? What material, cause, or ground could support existence as a 
whole, and is such an idea even coherent or necessary? 

The phrase “in the beginning there was...” (agre... asit) appears repeatedly in the Upanisads, 
forming a kind of leitmotif for cosmogonic speculation.’> Indeed, the Chdndogya Upanisad 
implies that there was an ontological debate raging behind the scenes of early classical meta- 
physics: did the origin of the universe lie in asat, some initial state of non-being, or in sat, a 
prior, eternally self-existent Being, an “irreducible stuff of which everything is made”?'? The 
framework for the universe was variously seen as the “warp” of a loom (see BU 3.6.1) or the 
“string” that provides the essential support for things (BU 3.7.2), or just “Being” in its raw 
state (CU 6.2.1). Sat and asat became a stock Vedic phrase and remained present throughout 
the Upanisads, aiding their authors to argue for a single self-existent source of all things.'” 

The Chandogya Upanisad attempted to give a definitive answer in its teaching on the 
beginning of the universe: 


In the beginning, son, this world was simply what is existent — one only without a second. Now 
on this point some do say: “in the beginning this world was simply what is non-existent — one 
only, without a second. And from what is non-existent was born what is existent.” 


“But, son, how can that possibly be?” he continued. “How can what is existent be born from what 
is non-existent? On the contrary, son, in the beginning this world was simply what is existent — 
one only without a second.” 


And it thought to itself: “Let me be many. Let me propagate myself.” (CU 6.2.1—3)!* 


This passage, much cited by Vedantic theologians over the next two millennia, sought 
to adjudicate between competing accounts by leading the audience through a process of 
reasoning ad absurdam (on the basis that an absence can be neither the sole efficient nor 
material cause) to the necessity of some primeval self-existent universal source. This cos- 
mological argument for an eternally existent source of everything seems to fit well with 
the overall teaching of this chapter that the world consists of a single material that can be 
abductively posited to explain the continuity of existence that we empirically observe in 
the world.’° 

The opposite argument also features in the Chandogya Upanisad: chapter three recounts 
the theory that “in the beginning this world was simply what is non-existing; and what is 
existing was that” (CU 3.19.1), and the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad also makes repeated refer- 
ence to versions of this idea, envisioning the primeval state as waters (BU 5.5.1), or a kind of 
vacuum characterized by “hunger.” The Taittirtya Upanisad recommends that one prefer the 
“existence” doctrine over the “non-existence” one, for: 


If a man thinks “Brahman is the non-existent,” 
he becomes himself non-existent! 
If aman thinks “Brahman is the existent,” 
People then know him to be existent 

(TU 2.6.1)° 
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Eventually, many thinkers seem to have combined the ideas of brahman and sat, so that 
together they offered an answer to these cosmogonic question. Self-existent, omnipresent, 
contrary to the emptiness and “hunger” of non-existence, brahman answered the problem of 
Being and also established the basis for a new ideal of the divine — not as a source of practical 
blessings, but as a metaphysical source, ground, and explanation of the world. 

But the theory of brahman was not alone in being positioned as an answer to such ques- 
tions. The Samkhya school favored the similar notion of prakrti as a way of explaining all 
phenomena except consciousness itself, and the Vaisesika school suggested a pluralistic 
atomism as a basic substrate, positioning itself as an alternative to the Vedantic tradition’s 
metaphysical monism. Meanwhile the Vyakarana tradition spoke of a Sabda-brahman or 
“word-foundation” of all reality. But while these schools differed, they nevertheless shared 
the classical Vedic desire to comprehend the most basic forms of existence, and their relation 
to the changing forms that we see in the world around us. A number of “ontological” con- 
cepts developed that tried to give a name to the idea of a basic reality underlying everything 
(from material to mental things, visible and invisible, objects and properties, changing and 
unchanging phenomena). They came to unite thinkers in debate about material causation 
(upadana karana), the basic procreative material of the universe (pradhdna, prakrti) its locus 
(adhisthana), foundation or ground (avasthd, Gdhdara, Gsraya), substance (dravya, vastu), iden- 
tity (a@tman, tathata, dharma), and essential real-ness (svabhdva, satya). 


The Creation and Growth of the Cosmos 


The Vedas’ cosmogonic queries about the basis of reality were solved at least provisionally 
by the notion of brahman. But important questions remained regarding (1) how individual 
beings are generated from the source, and (2) in what sense it continues to link them in a 
constitutive unity. For these questions, too, the ancient Vedic myths provided a series of guid- 
ing images. Some believed the universe to have solidified out of a vast chaos of waters (a@pah; 
RV 10.129.3, 10.82.1, 10.121). Others proposed that it had evolved from a primeval egg, 
embryo, or seed (garbha prathama; 10.82.5—6), or been constructed out of the dismembered 
body of a vast cosmic person (purusa, prajapati; 10.90). The goal of such texts was to explain 
creation as the teleological emergence of a complex cosmos out of the intrinsic qualities of 
the ground of reality — rather than as the creation of matter ex nihilo. One of the distinctive 
features of Hindu approaches is that, although most believed in a single divine source and 
creator of all reality, past, present, and future, they nevertheless located the explanation of its 
creative activity in some innate disposition of its own nature, rather than in a spontaneous 
and contingent act of will.?' Even in later theistic theologies, this pattern remained as creation 
was attributed to the natural capacity for enjoyment (lddini Sakti), or play (krid4d, Ila) at the 
heart of the divine nature. 

Concerned as they were with the universal unity of all things, classical Hindu literatures 
were also cognizant of the multifarious beings of different types, all in movement, that fill 
the universe. The universe was seen as a rich sphere of food, horses, bodies, words and sen- 
tences, juices, diamonds, air and pure-qualitative substances, waters flowing, dividing, and 
identified with nutritious butter and the energizing soma drink (RV 10.30) —images that may 
reflect the increased trade and travel of the time. Waxing poetic, the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
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described the universe as a combination of fire, sun, wind, moon, women and men, boys and 
girls, young and old who are all simply manifestations of that one underlying source: 


As an old man, you totter along with a walking stick. As you are born, you turn your face in every 
direction. You are the dark blue bird, the green one with red eyes, the rain-cloud, the seasons, and 
the oceans. You live as one without a beginning because of your pervasiveness, you, from whom 
all beings have been born. (Svetasvatara Upanisad (SU) 4.3-)?? 


This rich, almost poetic wonder at the myriad forms that make up the environment went 
along with a sense of their paradoxical unity in “the world.” As the Greek Eleatic school’s 
puzzles about change inspired both Plato and Aristotle and the traditions that flowed from 
them, so Vedic cosmogony from One source into the multitude of empirical forms and 
changes also inspired sophisticated metaphysical reflection on the philosophical prob- 
lems of modal change, mereological constitution, and eidetic identity. 


Evolving Substances and Emergent Modes 


One important paradigm for thinking about the growth of the material world was offered 
by things that naturally evolve into new forms. Seeds becoming trees, embryos growing into 
humans, milk condensing into curds, and food being transformed into energy, all offered exam- 
ples of this natural process. They also suggested that things can innately encompass more than 
one possible mode of being grounded in a pervasive substance, root, or level that has the poten- 
tial to manifest new forms. This approach to identity tried to address the problem of sameness- 
in-change by including difference and development within the definition of a thing. But it also 
raised a number of philosophical problems; what defines a thing essentially across changes? 
what is the efficient cause that triggers each change of state, and the teleological cause that 
orders them into a linear development? What happens when different things combine and 
produce new identities? What of the whole of reality as it evolves over time: can all possible 
entities be modes of a single basic reality of existence? 

The natural elements, plants, and animals of the organic world provided a useful model 
for the way things change and develop new forms. Perhaps the first such ideas in Sanskrit 
literature are found in the Vedic image of a seed, egg, or embryo floating in the “dark waters” 
before creation: in some accounts this contained all the deities and all beings in a latent state 
(see hiranyagarbha in RV 10.82.5-6, 10.121.7, AV 10.7.28, CU 3.19). Another model of 
evolution was inspired by the many substances that are naturally able to develop into new 
states. Vital principles of nature like water, light, breath, wind, and even speech were seen 
as devatas, active spirits with the power to become something new, rather than inert phe- 
nomena. Sesame seeds can be crushed to generate oil, butter becomes curds, riverbeds mys- 
teriously emit water (SU 15-16),3 fire-wood emits flame (Katha Upanisad (KtU) 4.3—9), and 
the energy fed into a man’s body is transferred into semen and eventually takes the forms of 
the child that is born, thereby continuing the father (AU 2-3). These many examples sug- 
gested that the whole universe is like a honey that can be “heated” (tapta) so that its fluid 
essence (rasa) springs out and creates new realities (CU 3). 

Heat (tapas) exemplified the catalysis of development since it could regularly be seen “incu- 
bating” things ready for new birth,* and transforming foodstuffs, medicines and metals in 
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everyday life. In this sense, it lay at the heart of a distinctive Hindu conception of “transub- 
stantiation” (Malamoud 1998) that remains influential on ritual practices of burnt offering 
and ascetic self-“heating” (see Kaelber 1989). A terminology of “development” and new 
manifestation became current in Sanskrit, often constructed around an augmented verb 
of being, or making; things can create (srj-), “supercreate” (atisrj-), generate forth (praja-), 
undergo a contingent alteration of state (vikara), or develop (vyabhu-) into the many things 
that make up the world. 

“Food” — qua fuel or energy (anna) — was one of the most obvious examples of a transform- 
ing — and transformative — reality. It was seen as an almost alchemical substance, a base 
material that we regularly transubstantiate through cooking, and which constantly becomes 
things and re-assimilates them: 


From food beings come into being; 

By food, once born, they grow. 

“It is eaten and it eats beings.” 
Therefore it is called “food.” (TU 2.2)?° 


The chain of eating was a major theme in the early Upanisads (e.g. CU 5.12.2, BU 1.2.5, 
1.5.1—2), and some theorizing about the problem of a world origin seems motivated by the 
desire to raise one’s place in the chain so that one “becomes the eater of this whole world, 
and the whole world here becomes his food” (BU 2.2.4).?° This image of “eating,” when used 
metaphorically, signifies consumption, assimilation and new generation; as an animal eats 
food, so fire “eats” wood. This role is not unlike being a “gatherer” of others (samvarga; CU 
4.3), spanning change and diversity and assimilating temporary states so that they are thus 
carried “beyond the reach of death” (BU 1.3.16). Whatever is the inexhaustible source of 
food that continues to nourish all beings although the food is eaten everyday — that is what 
one must discover (BU 1.5.1). Applied at the microcosmic level of human life, one of the 
early Upanisadic conceptions of liberation seems to have entailed rising above one’s limi- 
tations until one can “sink one’s teeth into the whole world and become an eater of food” 
(CU 4.3.8). 

This idea was also applied to the rebirth of the self, which seems, plant-like, to sprout 
repeatedly from its unseen root into new embodied births. The analogy prompts the text to 
ask: “A tree when it’s cut down, grows anew from its root; from what root does a mortal man 
grow, when he is cut down by death?” (BU 3.9.28). The invisible essence inside a banyan 
seed gives rise to the whole many-limbed tree, just as the unseen life-essence inside a human 
allows them to return from the brink of death (CU 6.12). Experimentation could be used to 
prove the theory that there is an evolutionary substrate: a man may fast until his energy 
diminishes — but he is naturally able to regain it again, showing that humans have a root 
from which we can regain our powers repeatedly (CU 6.7). This ontology of ever re-evolving 
roots gave an ontological underpinning to the emerging soteriological doctrine of rebirth. 

At the level of metaphysical ideas, the theory that change is really the inherence of suc- 
cessive contingent forms in an underlying substratum came to be known as parindma-vada, 
the doctrine of transformation.”’ Parinama theories emerged in a range of traditions. Its ear- 
liest development as an ontological theory may be found in Chadndogya Upanisad chapter six’s 
contrast between the “name-and-form” (ndma-riipa) into which a thing’s changing states 
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are individuated by the “word-handle” (vac-arambhana) we give them, and the wider reality 
underlying it (CU 6.1.6). This “sad-vidya” treatise influenced Vedanta’s first scholastic text, 
the Brahma Sitras, and the early Bhedabheda school of Vedanta which argued that brahman 
becomes the world through parinadma transformation. 

The metaphysical doctrine of creation-by-evolution was most strongly associated with 
classical Samkhya philosophy. The Samkhya Karikd (verse 10) argued that there must be a 
pre-existing “unmanifest” level (avyakta) underlying the visible “caused, perishable, not all- 
pervading, active, plural, dependent, mergent, composite, and not self- governed” forms that 
we see in the world; furthermore, each form that it takes must pre-exist in a potential state 
within that unmanifest substrate. This view that latent potential forms lie within everything 
was termed satkdrya-vdda, literally, the “real-effects-doctrine.”** The theories of satkarya 
potentiality and parinama transformation were complimentary; if changes in one thing are 
not caused by another, then they must be intrinsic to the nature of that thing and so contained 
in it. Thus curds lie in wait as a potential form within milk, fire within wood, and trees within 
seeds: what we see at any single moment is merely one fragment of the latent character of a 
thing. But whereas in the early parindma doctrine of the Chandogya Upanisad the many forms 
of a thing inhere in evolutionary succession, the satkaryavdda of the Samkhya Karika takes 
them to exist simultaneously as a “legato” movement of appearances smoothly transition- 
ing from one to another. This model was opposed to the Buddhist view that the appearances 
simply replace each other without intrinsic relation in a “staccato” series.?° 

Vedanta’s application of parinama and satkadryavdda views to brahman was hugely influ- 
ential on subsequent Hindu conceptions of the divine as rich in potentiality, and active in 
the world of our daily experience Frazier forthcoming. It contributed to the Visistadvaita 
Vedanta school’s Tantra-influenced theory that the source of the cosmos is a single divine 
being with many modes of acting (prakdra’, from the Sanskrit verb pra-kr-, “doing forth”).?° 
A similarly “cosmic, immanental” conception of the divine was put to similar use in later 
Bhedabheda Vedanta schools, using analogies designed to emphasize the continuity of the 
divine nature with the individuals that it generates. Like the sun in its emission of infinite 
rays and reflections, or fire in its constant generation of new flames and sparks, or drama 
in its ability to inspire emotions, so reality’s “undifferentiated plenitude of being” (Larson 
1969, 167) continues unfolding in fresh manifestations. Across these different scholastic 
developments, the “modal” model of an evolving basic root endured. Transubstantiation 
rituals helped humans to catalyze change in the mutable cosmos. This became important 
for both yogic practice, and tantric mastery of special powers. Places could be divinized to 
become tirthas or crossings into the divine realm, objects and persons could undergo initia- 
tion (diksa) to become vessels of the divine, and sacred speech in the form of mantras could 
be deployed as “the highest aspect, the essence of deities” captured within empirical form 
as an “individualized power” that is “directly effective” as a tool for transforming the world 
around us (Padoux 2011, 6). 


Aggregated Parts and Unifying Orders 


Another influential way of thinking saw the creation and constitution of reality in terms of 
parts that can be arranged into a single ordered structure, an “aggregate” with a new identity 
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and new emergent functions. This approach was mereological rather than modal, seeing things 
in terms of parts and wholes. It was exemplified in the atomist Vaisesika school’s view that each 
entity is really an aggregate of substance, property, action, difference, generality, and inherence 
atoms. An analogous approach is found in Abhidharma Buddhism’s belief that all identities are 
merely a composite cluster of insubstantial momentary dharmas. These two important classical 
Indian metaphysical systems are divided partly by their differing judgment on whether a 
composite entity is ultimately “real” or merely a conventional way of thinking about the under- 
lying arrangement of parts: this issue would remain central to Buddhist and Hindu debates 
about realism, wholes, and essences. 

One can see precursors of the idea in early Vedantic attempts to define brahman as a uni- 
fying order; later it would play a role in Hindu theistic accounts of the divine as a “controller” 
of the world’s complex pattern. In early cosmogonic hymns, the deities often show a genius 
for giving order to the complex system of nature, and the highest god is that which gives 
names to things and establishes rta or order by which we live (e.g. AV 2.1). One hymn cel- 
ebrates the gods’ miraculous gathering and disposition of the bones, head, and body-parts 
of humanity (AV 10.2); this betrays a wider pattern of amazement at the world’s building 
blocks and the mysterious order in which they are arranged. Lists in the Brahmanas, 
Upanisads, and epics include the elements (earth, air, fire, water, ether) and aspects of the 
cosmos (moon, sun, sky, wind) as well as factors that shape life (time, fate, chance) within 
the taxonomy of fundamental elements of the universe. Some focus on the ingredients of the 
mental world which, properly arranged result in a sentient being; the personalities we know 
are made of self-reflexivity, awareness, mental reflection, knowledge, senses, speech.*! A par- 
ticularly comprehensive account analyzes the organs of thought into heart, mind, aware- 
ness, perception, discernment, cognition, wisdom, insight, focus, thought, reflection, drive, 
memory, intention, purpose, will, pleasure, and desire (AU 3.1—2). Such “ingredients lists” of 
the world served the basic cognitive purpose of “classifying” the complex universe in accor- 
dance with a “metaphysics of resemblance” in order to make it comprehensible (see Smith 
1994). Further, it is implied that knowing the elements (which are often identified as spirits 
or deities (devata) in their own right), will give one control of them (see Werner 1978). Many 
were located as much within the human self as outside of it, suggesting that we have the 
power to harness powerful vital forces of the cosmos throughout our own minds and bodies. 

But the real challenge was to explain how the different parts fit together to make a coherent 
whole, i.e. an emergent entity with a new identity and function. The Vedic cosmological ideal 
was for humans to help sustain rta, the great order of the universe through which “the world 
in all its complexity revolved like a smoothly turning cosmic wheel” (Mahony 1997, 104). 
Perhaps the first and most vivid description of this order is found in Upanisadic account of the 
Asvamedha, the horse sacrifice in which a stallion is homologized with the king, and ultimately 
given as a ritual offering. The sacrificer’s art of cutting up of the horse was no mean feat for 
men with basic implements and little anatomical knowledge, and it required some under- 
standing of the way the horse’s body creates a functional whole from which the vital force of 
life emerges. Indeed, the idea of things having “limbs” and subsidiary parts that contribute to 
the whole was applied to many things, including the ancillary sciences of ritual (the “limbs 
of the veda” or veda-anga). Language was another example of a medium that, when properly 
structured into a functional whole, generates a new emergent phenomenon: meaning. The 
Taittirtya Upanisad explains how sounds make the complex phonetic whole of words, and how 
different things in turn can make up complex “combination” (samhita) meanings (see TU 
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1.23). In later theories of language and aesthetics. Indian aesthetic theorists continued to 
reflect on the way that complex aggregations could unite in a particular structure such that 
a new phenomenon emerges — of meaning, aesthetic evocation, or emotion. 

But what was the “unifying whole” (eka-bhiiya; KsU 3.2) that united the constitutive ele- 
ments of a thing, and guided them in an order that made them more than the sum of their 
parts? The Upanisads are full of “aggregative” terms of uniting (ekadhda bhu-), grasping (grah-), 
obtaining (ap-), making use of (bhuj-), and the creation of large-scale combination ideas that 
integrate all subsidiary parts (mahdsamhitda). They celebrate that which has the power of sov- 
ereignty, superiority and lordship over subsidiary parts (svardjya, sresthya, patya; KsU 4.20). 
Their unifying force was likened to the hub of a wheel (e.g. AV 9.9.11, BU 2.5.15, CU 7.15.1, 
KsU 3.8, SU 1.4-6, 6.1, PU 2.6, 6.6,) or a uniting chieftain (KsU 4.20), or even a queen bee 
who lends will and direction to the whole swarm that follows her (PU 2.4). So too, it is pos- 
sible to release (visrj-), divide and deploy the parts of a composite unity (e.g. KsU 3.3—4), and 
this serves as one way of comprehending the nature of creation and action. 

As Vedantic ideas developed, the idea of a central organizing force was one of the meanings 
attributed to both dtman and brahman. Yet Buddhism questioned the integrity of functional 
emergent wholes, and was skeptical of just this kind of realism toward complex aggregates. 
Its no-self doctrine of anatman denied that composite identities are real. A cart, or even a 
mind might appear to function as a unity, but Abhidharma thinkers like Vasubandhu held 
anything that could be divided lacks real identity (much as impassibility and thus simplicity 
were valued as ontological virtues in Western Scholastic thought). The eleventh-century 
Buddhist philosopher Ratnakirti called for an end to “identity-seeing” or dtma-drsti in com- 
plex entities, using philosophy as a tool for analyzing them away so as not to disturb the equa- 
nimity of the mind. By contrast to Buddhism, the Vaisesika school of thought was devoted 
to analyzing aggregates in terms of categories and clusters, and it argued that their “real- 
ness” was proved by their distinct causal power: the “cohering causality” of a body (which 
is able to think, play the sitar, create societies) is quite different from the individual powers 
of each of its subsidiary atoms. For them each identity was defined by its aggregative power 
and function, not unlike Aristotle’s notion of a formal cause. The Nyaya school of thought 
(closely allied with Vaisesika) used this idea to argue that there must be a unifying deity that 
keeps the universe as a whole in order — a rare case of a design argument for God in Hindu 
thought (see Collins 2003; Patil 2009, 58). 

As brahminical literature expanded in a theistic direction, the divine was increasingly 
treated as an unifying and directing “inner controller” of the complex world, directly analo- 
gous to the human controller of the body and mind. One of the cosmogonic stories common 
in Vedic thought told of a vast “person” (purusa) or, “progenitor” (prajapati) who becomes 
the universe and continues to pervade it. The Purusa Sikta (Rg Veda 10.90) describes it as 
a thousand-headed being that was sacrificed and divided (like the horse in the ASvamedha 
sacrifice) into the parts of the cosmos, and of society. The order of the four varnas arises from 
this division, and its priestly, governing, mercantile, and peasant “castes” are portrayed as a 
functional whole paralleling the workings of Purusa’s body, from which they derived. The 
idea of cohering causality thus lent an implicit ontology to brahminical social thought. The 
Svetasvatara Upanisad established an important template for thinking about the divine as a 
pervasive creator and controller of the world; the thousand-headed, many-limbed deity con- 
veyed the abiding omnipresence of the world’s source, still immanent in the world’s apparent 
forms, “knowing what there is to know” and upholding the order that governs nature and 
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society (see SU 3.3 and 14-19). The reference to a being who “knows” may have been a 
riposte to the earlier skepticism of the Nadsadiya Sikta toward naive theistic cosmogonies; this 
text seeks to define the “first person” in such a way that it could serve as the ground of the 
cosmos itself. The Bhagavad Gita drew on the Upanisads in describing Krsna as a universal 
deity that is both creator and “inner controller.” In the twelfth century this idea provided 
a powerful metaphor for the Visistadvaita Vedanta school of theology for which the divine, 
theistically construed, expresses its agency through the many beings of the world, each of 
which is thus grasped as an aspect (amSa) of the one divine “body” (Sarira) or “instrument” 
(prakara). 

If modal conceptions of reality encouraged human agents to evolve and catalyze evolu- 
tion in the world around them, then the aggregative conception encouraged careful anal- 
ysis of reality’s parts, and careful control of its structures. Indeed, it seems that “without 
an insight into the structure of the cosmos it was felt impossible to determine the place 
occupied by man and successfully to contrive methods of integrating oneself into the All” 
(Gonda 1966, 57). But where the Buddhist goal (and that of certain ascetic Hindu cul- 
tures), was ultimately to disrupt our vision of mereological unities and liberate us from the 
anxieties they can create, by contrast Vedic Hinduism attributed real identity to complex 
entities, and under the heading of dharma urged a general collaborative support for order 
in oneself, one’s society, and the cosmos. While the volatile world could be creatively re- 
ordered, the usual need was to support the universe understood as: 


..a vast cosmic ecosystem, an intricate network of symbiotic relations among interdepen- 
dent parts, in which each part has a specific function to perform that contributes to the whole 
system... in its normative dimension, dharma, the cosmic ordering principle, finds expression on 
the human plane. (Holdrege 2004, 214) 


This understanding of dharma continues to shape a wide range of Hindu practice. From 
the natural elements, to the body, to the social-political order and one’s ethical powers, in this 
Hindu approach to structuring, part-whole mereology serves not as a critique of identities 
but rather as a showcase for the importance of design, control, and order. 


Divided Continuums and Qualified Cognition 


A less common, but equally influential metaphysical model explained creation as the divi- 
sion and qualification of an otherwise formless continuum, like lines dividing up a place, pots 
dividing up a space, or words separating out ideas. This model is interesting in that it avoided 
substantialist ways of thinking about things; objects were not constituted as physical trans- 
formations of a material, nor as the building up of parts into a whole. Indeed, recalling Pla- 
to’s concern for ideas rather than substance, it disregarded the medium and focused on the 
abstract forms that can be established through distinction, relation, and cognitive analysis. 
While this “cognitivist” model was less pronounced in the earliest stages of Hindu thought 
than the “modal” or “mereological” ways of looking at the world, nevertheless, in the hands 
of early thinkers like Gaudapada and Bhartrhari, it would acquire enormous influence on the 
unfolding of Hinduism’s medieval scholastic traditions. 
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One of the forms of creation that was familiar to the Vedic authors was an activity 
directly associated with ritual: the measuring out of the sacrificial arena. During the 
Vedic period the ritual was a movable event and could be set up in any space, as long as 
the concise rules of geometry and measurement were observed. The sacred space was 
carefully calculated, drawn out on the terrain with pegged strings, and elevated into 
sacrificial use with spoken mantras. Just as the Agnistoma ritual’s pressing of the Soma 
stalks into a fermenting juice provided an image of transformed substances, and the dis- 
section of the horse in the ASvamedha sacrifice embodied the idea of ordered parts, so the 
drawing out of the ritual arena exemplified creation by artful measurement, distinction, 
and division. 

It is to this that the Ndsadtya Sukta probably alludes in describing the “cord” stretched by 
sages across the void during the universe’s creation.*? Creation by division is also found in the 
popular early Vedic story of Visnu’s creation of the three regions of heaven, sky, and earth by 
measuring them out and propping them apart (vimda-, skabh-; see e.g. AV 7.26.1, 4.1).°* The 
most purely imaginative creation of new forms is through measurement and linguistic com- 
position: numerous Vedic hymns celebrated the multiform power of speech (vak) which can 
take different shapes. A kind of awe was accorded to the Vedic seer (rsi, vipascita) or poet (kavi) 
who possesses the skill — seen as almost supernatural — of imaginatively creating beautiful or 
meaningful words. These knowers and poets are able to “see” the flying bird with the creative 
magic (mdyd) of speech in the depth of the oceans, expressing “light-made thought.” ®° The 
early Upanisads contain the beginnings of philosophical reflection on speech as a creative 
process: “namegiving” and the bestowing of name and appearance (ndmadhd, namadheya, 
nama-ripa) became a common account of cosmogenesis. Where the Chandogya Upanisad’s 
influential “sad-vidya” teaching encouraged its audience to look beyond name and form at 
the continuous sat or reality underlying it, a parallel account of creation in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad emphasized not the continuities but the divisions between things. 


At that time this world was undivided (avyakrta); it was distinguished simply in terms of name 
and appearance—l|i.e.] “He is so and so by name and has this sort of an appearance.” So even 
today this world is distinguished (vydakriyate) simply in terms of name and appearance, as when 
we say, “He is so and so by name and has this sort of an appearance”. (BU 1.4.7)*° 


Name-and-form identities could create “word-handles” (vdc-arambhana) imposed 
on the continuous, amorphous reality in which they inhere. The Svetd@svatara Upanisad 
treated creation as an intentional process of qualitative attribution: creation is through 
guna-anvita or “property-attachment” (SU 6.4) to the base reality that itself lacks distin- 
guishing marks (alinga, akala). This account takes the divine as “the basis and cause of 
the joining” of qualities to individual things,*’ but it also treats creativity as a kind of 
“self-veiling” of the partless, unblemished reality so that the unlimited ground appears 
limited.** 

By implication, the necessary precondition of identity by distinction was an indiscrimi- 
nate continuum of some kind, able to support the identities projected on to it. This motif is 
repeated throughout the historical unfolding of classical Hindu philosophies. Brahman was 
often portrayed as a reality with “no limit or boundary...a single mass of perception” (BU 
2.4.14), “without a before and an after, without an inner and an outer” (BU 2.5.19). The 
one who understands this enters the state of undifferentiated consciousness in which “there 
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isn’t a second reality here that he could see as something other and dually-divided (anya- 
dvi-bhakta) from himself,” so that “He becomes the one ocean, he becomes the sole seer” (BU 
4.3.23, 32). Yet we can discover the unfixed (amiirta) brahman that is indistinct, unmanifest, 
unperceived and unstructured (anirukta, anilanana, avijndana, anrta; TU 2.6%”) by bracketing 
all specific designations using “the rule of substitution: “not—, not—,” for there is nothing 
beyond this “not” (BU 2.3.1-2, 6). 

One of the most influential developments in the history of Vedanta was the application 
of a cognitive interpretation to the “divisions and distinctions” approach so that the world is 
attributed to the distinctions of the mind alone. If it is the perceiver who forms words or imag- 
ines divisions, then the real locus of creative distinction is within our consciousness. Hints of 
a yoga-influenced emphasis on readjusting the distinctions within our consciousness can be 
seen in the Katha Upanisad’s attempt to relativize our perception of diversity (KtU 4.10) and 
realize that in truth reality is like “water poured into water” “without any marks” (alinga; KtU 
6-8). As one can reverse the distinctions in reality, one can also return the mind to its undi- 
vided state (KtU 6.10-11). But the Mdndiikya Upanisad, possibly postdating Buddhism, gives 
the most radical version of the idea that the world is constituted through epistemic distinc- 
tions. This text applied the model of fourfold speech to understanding consciousness in terms 
of four aspects.*? Waking and dreaming divide the imagination, and also maintain a distinc- 
tion between self and world. But deep sleep restores the original unity of consciousness into 
“a single mass of perception,” and in the mysterious fourth state all remaining distinctions 
are dissolved into a consciousness understood “neither as perceiving nor as not perceiving; as 
unseen; as beyond the reach of ordinary transaction; as ungraspable; as without distinguish- 
ing marks, inconceivable” (Mandiikya Upanisad (MaU) 7).*! 

Language was another example of complexity and identity by distinction in the sabdadvaita 
or “language-monism” of Bhartrhari, the fifth-century thinker of Vyakarana grammatical 
philosophy. In his influential account of meaning, the raw foundation (asraya) of language 
comes to appear divided (bhinna) so that it acquires perceived “partness” (prthaktva) even 
though it is not really composite in this way (Vakyapadiya 1-3). This linguistic matrix, in 
turn, was applied by language-users to parse existence itself into a “world of multiplicity 
and separation” (Halbfass 1991, 38). Such linguistic constructivist accounts of the world 
became popular with later Advaita and Pratyabhijfia thinkers who took reality to be undiffer- 
entiated consciousness, measured out by thought (cinmGtra) expressed in language. 

Treating the distinctions and qualities of reality as the results of cognitive activity raised 
questions about the ontological “depth” of the perceived world. If measuring, imagining and 
namegiving are mental processes, are the forms they create really “real”? The idea that the 
quotidian realm of objects and ideas might be attributed more to the epistemic distinctions 
that we impose on it, rather than to its own intrinsic structure, re-occurs throughout the 
history of Indian thought, uniting Hindu, Buddhist and Jain philosophies in a shared con- 
cern. A sophisticated cognitive model of our normal perception of reality was given in the 
c. sixth-century Mandikya Karikd (MK) commentary attributed to Gaudapada. It was from 
this that the Advaita Non-Dualist school of Vedanta took its inspiration. This text begins with 
a close exegesis of the Mandikya Upanisad, emphasizing its delineation of different realms of 
consciousness within the experiencer, each of which shapes reality in a different way.*? The 
major innovation was to relate these gradations to the division (dvaita, dvaya, bheda, prthak, 
vikara, pdda) of consciousness, judging that the mental creations they contain (referencing 
those described in BU 4.3.10) are not ultimately real because they exist only temporarily and 
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within the imagination of consciousness. This text introduces the much-cited analogies of 
a rope misimagined to be a snake, a fairy city thought to be real, and the space inside a pot 
misconceived as separate from the space around it.*? On this account, the temporary appear- 
ances are not seen as separate formations (vikara-avayava) with any real vastu or substance, 
but are merely abhdsa — “appearances” .** 

The goal of realizing this and thereby “reversing” the process of cognitive creation would 
form the basis of numerous Advaitic soteriologies in the millennium to come. In Hindu as 
in Buddhist schools of thought there was a strong interest in techniques for systematically 
deconstructing the categories of cognition, and thereby freeing the mind from all conceptual 
bounds. They developed the notions of delimitation (upddhi), superimposition (adhydsa), 
ignorance (avidya) and appearance (abhdsa), and these terms became the basis for ongoing 
Indian debates about the role of cognition in ontologically “carving up” abstract reality into 
a world of individuals. 


The Self as Self-Creator: Transformation through Knowledge 


These metaphysical insights into the source and substratum of the world were fairly consistently 
applied to humanity providing the instruments of an “art of the self” aimed at building a new 
and better self — whether through evolution, restructuring of our basic constituent elements, 
or reconceptualization of the body and mind. While almost every Indian school of thought had 
some vision of liberation from the everyday embodied limitations of life, there was no single con- 
sensus on the goal. Some traditions sought an almost phenomenological expansion of the limited 
human experience (see Frazier 2019b), or a route of escape from mortal life, a purer form of 
devotion to some object of value (a possible precursor to devotional traditions), or supernatural 
powers new powers within the world sphere. As Killingley puts it, what the Vedas, Upanisadic, 
Sutras, and Epics have in common is a search for methods of achieving both “freedom from the 
world and freedom in the worlds” (Killingley 2019, 140; see also Raveh 2008; Frazier 2017). 
As ideas of evolving substances, unified aggregates, and divided fields developed, so expla- 
nations developed that treated the self as a root evolving into different forms, or physical and 
mental elements being aggregated in different ways, or a field of consciousness divided into 
complex formations. These views of reality defined an invisible cage of “forces beyond our 
control” within which humans were constrained, but the metaphysical schematization of 
them into categories, dynamics, causal chains and levels provided “a conceptual scheme or 
map in which we can find a route to complete freedom” from those very uncontrolled forces 
(Potter 1991, 93). This freedom depended partly on locating the causal “dependence rela- 
tions” mapped within a given worldview, and using our agency to escape them. Vedanta, 
Samkhya, and Vaisesika all acknowledged that the self is capable of a natural “higher agency” 
over its own thoughts, so that it is able to “mount” (samaruh-, prajriaya; KsU 3.6) the human 
senses and capacities by means of intelligence, and knit together the self in a new way. This 
guiding, reconstructive agency was the self’s own “inner controller” (antaryadmin), parallel- 
ing the creator deity’s power over the “lower” forms that it creates from its own being. In a 
sense, the human person was a microcosm of the same forces that shape the universe; the 
Satapatha Brahmana even describes a form of liberation in which the possessor of knowledge 
about the cosmos can pass into and become any element of speech, sun, moon, space or 
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wind that he chooses (Satapatha Brahmana 10.3.3.8), and the liberated figure of Suka in the 
Mahabharata flies through the regions of the universe Bodhisattva-like, before departing to a 
higher state. In these classical accounts of liberation human agency introduces a distinctive 
leverage into the otherwise-blind movement of reality: 


Man, in the Vedic understanding, is a complex being. His personality is a structural unity of 
dynamic forces or elements which are themselves impersonal and universal by nature. But they 
are no blind mechanical or physical forces, rather they possess an inherent intelligence of differ- 
ent grades which leads them to the formation of functional units with inner hierarchical struc- 
tures, on both cosmic and individual levels. Thus cosmos emerges out of chaos and individual 
beings out of the interplay of cosmic forces. (Werner 1978, 276) 


The Katha Upanisad, probably composed during the rise of Buddhistic and Yogic ideas, 
emphasized the cultivation of a stoic self able to escape desire and take the reins of the self: 


Know the self as a rider in a chariot, and the body, as simply the chariot. Know the intellect as 
the charioteer, and the mind, as simply the reins. The senses, they say, are the horses, and sense 
objects are the paths around them; He who is linked to the body atman), senses, and mind, the 
wise proclaim as the one who enjoys. (KtU 3.3-4)* 


This image, so similar to Plato’s (broadly contemporary) depiction of the self in the Pha- 
edrus, emphasizes that the multi-part self exists in a tension between the controller and the 
subsidiary pull of the senses. Yet it differs from Plato, for here the mind is not the controller, 
but merely a tool of control for the higher level of the self that “enjoys” (bhoktr). The Bhagavad 
Gita, influenced by the Katha Upanisad, would later place great emphasis on the importance 
of reflective action that escapes the determining influences of the gunas or Samkhya ele- 
ments of reality. A discriminating person, it advises, can clothe himself in new bodies as in 
garments (Bhagavad Gita 2.22), and the development of an ideal yogic equanimity and dis- 
criminating decision-making aids in this. Dreams were often positioned as a setting in which 
to practice one’s agency outside the inhibitions of the waking world (e.g. BU 4.3.7—20; PU 
4.1-5; MaU 4): within the mental realm one can take materials from the entire world, take 
them apart on one’s own, then put them back together (BU 4.3.9). Traditional views of Hin- 
duism take liberation and dharmic ethics to be its two main goals, but these texts promise a 
much wider range of creative possibilities to the ubiquitous “one who knows” (see Frazier 
2017; Killingley 2019 on the Upanisads’ promise of creative freedom through knowledge). 

Knowledge is central to this agency, for this enjoyer acquires its control over the subsidiary 
faculties of body, mind and senses through understanding (vijidnavant; KtU 3.5—6). Indeed, 
there is a discourse of “becoming” by knowing in Upanisadic texts, which suggests it was 
widely believed that the process of understanding “in-forms” what is known onto the mind. 
Metaphysical knowledge allowed the mind to acquire vast reality-pervading ideas, much as 
Greek philosophers saw philosophy as a way to “accede to the universality of reason within 
the confines of space and time” (Hadot 1995, 211). The power of knowledge was seen as 
causally effective on the mind almost in the way that physical principles affect the natural 
world: knowledge (vidya) has power (virya; CU 1.1.10). The Mundaka Upanisad promises 
that “Whatever world a man, whose being is purified, ponders with his mind, and whatever 
desires he covets; that very world, those very desires, he wins” (MU 3.2.10). In knowing what 
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is greatest, excellent, or the “firm base,” a man becomes what is best and greatest, excel- 
lent, and firmly grounded (TU 6.1.1—3), and in knowing the divine breath of the world, we 
become ourselves like a divine breath pervading all things (BU 1.5.18). Knowing is likened to 
winning, entering and becoming: by knowing that the High Chant in the ritual is really like 
eternal, limitless, extensive (parovariya) space, one wins the most extensive worlds for oneself 
and one’s descendants, and also comes to have an extensive life (CU 1.9). The same ratio- 
nale is applied to the knowledge of the ultimate, in which by knowing brahman as far-flung 
worlds, one wins far-flung worlds (CU 4.5.3, 4.6—-8). We are also ominously told that one can 
become non-existent or existent by making suppositions about existence and non-existence 
(TU 2.6).*° 

Acquisition through metaphysical knowledge was thus a method of transformation in 
accordance with broader metaphysical truths. One “becomes the world” by “knowing the 
whole world,” and with metaphysics one “has entered the whole world indeed” (PU 4.9-11). 
Furthermore, abstract knowledge could also lead to sovereign control of what is known, and 
even of what is entailed within that knowledge. In the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad, the brahmin 
Yajfiavalkya explains that when one knows one thing that explains others, one also becomes 
the things thereby implicitly known. 

At least three forms of knowledge emerged as particularly important to the human 
attempt to take control of its quotidian condition. One was metaphysical categorization of 
reality, allowing us to objectively encompass the world-mechanism within our minds, com- 
prehending and ultimately manipulating it. As we have seen, lists and classifications of the 
constituents of reality filled classical philosophy (see Frazier 2014). The organization of these 
building blocks of the world and the mind into hierarchical “causal chains” was meant to 
allow to allow the discriminating knower to work upward toward increasing control (Potter 
1991, 102-106); in Nyaya, for instance, a meticulous epistemological methodology helped 
the knower to rise through the stages of wrong knowledge, defect, activity, birth, and pain — 
finally reaching the liberated state beyond suffering. Metaphysics was thus a map or manual 
for the unique causal power possessed by sentient beings. 

A second philosophical tool for self-transformation was inductive inference, or general- 
ization from the evidence of the senses toward wider truths. Special teaching of a “rule of 
substitution” seems originally to have signified ritual symbols used in the Vedic sacrifice, but 
in the course of the Upanisads this came to mean the hidden “true” identity of a thing. This 
idea was given philosophical form in the Chandogya Upanisad’s new kind of teaching or for- 
mula (adesa) “by which one hears what has not been heard before, thinks of what has not been 
thought of before, and perceives what has not been perceived before” (CU 6.1.3). As Acharya 
(2016, 837) puts it, “the discourse of Aruni and Svetaketu is a dramatic presentation of 
an archaic and primitive procedure of inference based on empirical generalization.” Identi- 
fying the way a “name-and-form” (ndma-riipa) or “word-handle” (vac-drambhana) shapes the 
underlying reality (satya) dramatically expands our awareness from a given particular to the 
universal, revealing that truth which is “farther than the farthest, yet it is here at hand; It 
is right here within those who see, hidden within the cave of their heart” (MuU 3.1.6-—7).*7 

The Samkhya KGrika used a basic form of inductive inference (through generalization 
(samdnyata) from observed signs to correlated phenomena) to argue that a single unper- 
ceived “subtle” (suksma) substratum must underlie the diverse and changing forms of the 
phenomenal world (inga-lingi-pirvaka; SK 6— 8). The inferential method given here is con- 
ceptually similar to that in the Chandogya Upanisad’s adesa. By contrast, the Nydya Sitras put 
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inference to use primarily as a “procedural structure” for checking that that the debates of 
the time were achieving a correct understanding of things,** in the Buddhism-like belief that 
the elimination of misapprehension consequently eliminates pain (NS 1.2). But in its abduc- 
tive applications to building metaphysical maps of the world and our possible actions within 
it, inference was central both in mapping the unseen deeper substrates to which we have 
recourse when circumventing nature’s forces, and also in allowing us to reorient ourselves 
to those broader truths, achieving what Hadot called a “dilation” of the self (Hadot 2002). 

A third type of self-transformative knowledge was found in phenomenological forms of 
proto-yogic attention to our own consciousness. While the word can be used in a range of 
ways, a phenomenological method in philosophy is taken here to mean the direct empirical 
observation of one’s own consciousness, and any discoveries or changes that flow from 
that process. Perhaps the first and most striking instance of this is found in a tale in which 
Indra, king of the gods, seeks knowledge of the self and finally finds it by paring away all 
transient and non-essential aspects of the self until he reaches the core (CU 8.7—12). The 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad contains a number of passages supporting this idea. In some cases, 
it seems to imply that one can only infer an underlying self, and not perceive it directly: 


You can’t see the seer who does the seeing; you can’t hear the hearer who does the hearing; you 
can’t think of the thinker who does the thinking; and you can’t perceive the perceiver who does 
the perceiving. (BU 4.4)*” 


The opening passages and title of the Kena Upanisad similarly engage us in the problem 
of how to discover the sight behind sight, the thought behind thought which impels the 
perceived forms of experience but lies invisible behind them. But other sources acknowl- 
edge that we can “get hold” of consciousness itself through attentive self-reflection on the 
qualitative character of our experience. Attention is one of the key instruments of this 
phenomenological type of knowledge (see Ganeri 2007, 2017): it operates as a selector of 
influences, thereby determining what enters the mind. One passage in the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad notes the way that we may fail to notice, or attend to a tap on the back all according 
to whether the mind is “elsewhere” or turns its attention accordingly; intentional states 
such as desire, decision, doubt, faith and fear are all associated with this state of attention 
(BU 1.5.3). The implication is that perceptions and states of mind may be variegated, but 
they all take place in and as the medium of consciousness, which can shift its attention to 
select between them. 

The growth of yogic meditative practice was central to this move toward a direct focus on 
consciousness itself — seeing the mind with the mind. It separates itself from the philosophical 
form of reflection about the idea of the mind as inferred through its signs, by emphasizing that 
the self can be perceived in a direct empirical way by attending to what is “right here within 
those who see, hidden within the cave of their heart” (MU 3.2.7). As such, yoga offered what 
philosophers call a “phenomenological” method of analyzing experience directly. Those 
Upanisads that are most influenced by the emergence of yoga draw heavily on these insights: 
meditation makes the self appear to itself, drawing it out of the body as a fire drill draws 
fire out of the wood (SU 1.14-16). The Mundaka Upanisad speaks of a self that “cannot 
be grasped, by teachings or by intelligence, or even by great learning,” sought by ascetics 
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“purified by the discipline of renunciation,” to become “fully liberated” and “freed from name 
and appearance” (3.2.3, 6— 7). It focuses on knowledge of the self as a reality that is: 


..large, heavenly, of inconceivable form; yet it appears more minute than the minute. It is farther 
than the farthest, yet it is here at hand; right here within those who see, hidden within the cave 
of their heart. 


Not by sight, not by speech, nor by any other sense; nor by austerities or rites is he grasped. 
Rather the partless one is seen by a man, as he meditates, when his being has become pure, 
through the lucidity of knowledge.*° 


These yogic texts offered a phenomenological version of this self-creation in which we are 
able to sculpt consciousness directly. In Vedantic applications this allows one to merge into 
the highest consciousness of brahman “as the rivers flow on and enter into the ocean giving 
up their names and appearances” (MU 3.2.6). Applied to consciousness, this leads to a state 
devoid of the names and forms of worldly appearance: 


There isn’t a second reality here that he could perceive as something distinct and separate from 
himself... He becomes the one ocean, he becomes the sole seer! (BU 4.3.21)*! 


Focusing the mind on consciousness itself could thus be used to dissolve distinctions and 
achieve ‘ocean-like’ awareness. Applied to other realities, however, focusing the mind could 
lead to an immersion in them — an idea that would later be applied to the Hindu devotional 
tradition of bhakti. Immersion was a way of participating in the divine at the mental level, 
while maintaining an embodied life as an individual. 


The Classical Hindu Arts of Freedom as a Way of Life 


In these many schools of thought, spiritual and philosophical knowledge had become inter- 
twined, both taking place in the “cave of the heart” and allowing us to see what is invisible 
and subtle, yet immanent and far-reaching. Their goals could be both deconstructive and 
creative, aimed at agency within the world, or alternatively at transcending it for a state of 
what Eliade called “immortality and freedom” (2009). In some respects, there is a striking 
correspondence between classical Indian and Greek forms of philosophical-spiritual prac- 
tice. We see that in both “the goal is to transform ourselves” in such a way as to gain an 
“inner freedom,” and potentially to achieve a form of “cosmic consciousness” through the 
philosophically-informed “dilation of self” (Hadot 1995, 265-256, 286). Yet one of the 
distinctive features of India’s use of philosophy as “a way of life” was its assumption of an 
essential continuity between self and world, applying to spiritual essence, the mind and the 
“open body”. Thus the freedom and transformation achieved were almost never conceived as 
merely “inner” — rather, they were expressions of a Vedic “artful universe” (Mahony 1997) 
with many patterns and causal forces to fulfill or rearrange, but no predetermined divine plan. 

In many respects this idea of “becoming” or “acquiring” through understanding was 
“humanistic” insofar as it gave power directly to the knower — although in practice the 
knowledge was often meted out according to social situation by an dcdrya or guru teacher, or 
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a sectarian sampradaya. Dharma also sustained an important moderating influence on any 
more novel or world-transcending use of knowledge and yoga; characters like Arjuna, the 
Bhagavad Gita’s general who chooses duty over individualism. Were perhaps more represen- 
tative of social life than characters like the liberated sage Suka, who uses his liberated powers 
to fly through different regions of the universe in the Moksadharma philosophical dialogues 
of the Mahabharata. Once knowledge was no longer taught from father to son, but became 
linked to empirical and inductive reasoning, philosophy may have undergone a degree of 
democratization, as reported (and apparently endorsed) in the story of Satyakama Jabala, the 
fatherless boy who qualifies as a brahmin through knowledge alone (CU 4.4). 

At the level of public and political life, India’s ideal of a philosopher king developed in this 
period, embodied both in literary characters like Yudhisthira, Arjuna, Rama and Janaka, and 
also in historical monarchs such as the Buddhist emperor Asoka (see Samuel 2008, 69 and 
Black and Chakravarthi 2019 on the development of a Wisdom King model in India). In 
many respects, it was on this model of the responsible, self-controlled social agent — trained 
in ascetic disciplines and satyagraha or “holding to truth” — that Gandhi drew in trying to 
build a spiritual approach to principled politics. At the level of the individual inner life, this 
cultivated an autonomous agency that offers “a kind of liberation which is not freedom from 
embodiment or from worlds, but freedom from the constraints which our bodies and this 
world impose on us,” so that we gain “freedom to roam at will in all worlds” (CU 7.25.2; 
Killingley 2019, 143). Here we see philosophical arts of the self that seek not only stoic calm, 
nor merely the dilation of the self, but a whole range of metaphysics, psychological sciences, 
and epistemological techniques for transforming oneself beyond quotidian existence. This 
culture of philosophically-informed work on the self is central to India’s Bildung-like arts 
of self-cultivation, and its traditions of transformative spirituality. Where the ancient Greek 
and European arts of the self aimed at goals like the avoidance of suffering, alignment with 
“the totality of the world,” or the personality’s harmonization with beauty,» classical India 
opened up a plethora of possible paths that included sovereignty over nature, control of 
self, the gnostic purification of consciousness, and various techniques of transition to an 
immortal state of being. 
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dve vidye veditavye iti ha sma yad brahmavido vadanti para caivapard ca | | tatrépara rgvedo yajurvedah 
samavedo “atharvavedah siksa kalpo vyGkaranam niruktam chando jyotisam” iti | atha para yaya tad 
aksaram adhigamyate | | (MU 1.1.4—5). 
yat tad adresyam agrahyam agotram avarnam acaksuhsrotram tad apdnipaddam | nityam vibhuh 
sarvagatam sustiksmam tad avyayam yad bhiitayonim paripasyanti dhirah | | (MU 1.1.6). 
See Frazier 2017, 101-105. 
na vi janami yad ivedam asmi ninyah samnaddho manasé carami | (AV 9.10.15). 
Studies of Vedic cosmologies can be found in Gonda 1966; Bodewitz 1986; Smith 1994; 
Mahony 1997. 
This account is given in SU 1.1—5; see Frazier 2019a on the early Upanisadic “plurilogical” strategy 
of assimilating existing theories into over-arching ones. 
The Upanisads frequently combined different ways of seeing the world, the self and brahman within 
a single text, chapter, or sometimes a single passage, and even the Sutras, which claim to capture a 
single perspective, often weave together ideas that we may see separately elsewhere. 
In contrast to the parallel discipline of the history of Greek classical philosophy, relatively little 
has been written to capture the classical roots of the Hindu philosophical tradition. Keith (1925) 
and Edgerton (1965) gives a broad view of the development of philosophy out of Vedic material. 
Mahony (1997) evokes an overall cosmological world-picture of the Vedic and Upanisadic 
periods, Halbfass charted the development of Vedic ideology, and Witzel the effect of ritual and 
magical thinking (1979), while Bronkhorst (2011) tries to identify a central debate, and Gonda 
illuminated key themes such as brahman (1950), lokas or worlds (1966), the notion of a cosmic 
beginning (1982), and Prajapati (1986). Curiously, since the somewhat simplifying approach 
taken by Paul Deussen in his The Philosophy of the Upanisads (1906), there has been relatively 
little scholarly reflection specifically on the philosophical content of the Upanisads, or the Sitras 
as a genre. Exceptions include Cohen 2019. Bronkhorst 2007 offers a fascinating if controversial 
speculation on the relationship of Sanskritic thinkers with other cultures of the Gangetic plain. 
See Witzel 1987, 1997. 
kim svid dstd adhisthanam adrambhanam katamat svit kathasit | yato bhiimim janayan visvakarma vi 
dyamaurnonmahina visvacaksah | | (RV Veda 10.81.2). 
kim svid vanam ka u sa vrksa Gsa yato dvavaprthivi nistataksuh | manisino manasa prcchatedu tad yad 
adhyatisthad bhuvanani dharayan | | (RV 10.82.4). 
ndsad Gsin no sad asit tadanim ndsid rajo no vyoma paro yat | kim d@varivah kuha kasya Sarmann 
ambhah kim Gsid gahanam gabhiram | | (RV 10.129.1). 
brahma-vaddino vadanti | kim karanam brahma kutah sma jata jivama kena kya ca sampratisthah | 
adhisthatah kena sukhetaresu vartamahe brahmavido vyavastham | | kalah svabhavo niyatir yadrecha 
bhiitani yonih puruseti cintyam | samyoga esdm na tu dtmabhavad Gtmapy anisah sukhaduhkhahetoh 
| | (Svetasvatara Upanisad 1.1-2). 
E.g. Yajnavalkya in BU 2.4 and 3-4, AjataSatru in BU2.1, Prajapati in CU 5.1, ASvapati Kaikeyi 
in CU 5.11-24, Uddalaka Aruni in CU 6 etc., Sanatkumara in CU 7, Prajapati in CU 8, Citra 
Gangayani in KsU 1, AjataSatru in KsU 4, Brahman and Uma in KenaU 3-4, Death in the KtU, 
Angiras in the MuU, and Pippalada in the PU. In many cases these explanations are interwoven 
with explanations about the symbolic equivalents of the sacrifice, showing a continuity between 
the two kinds of symbolic and philosophical reasoning in this period. 
See BU 1.2.1; 1.4.1; 1.4.10; 1.4.11; 1.4.11; 5.5.1; CU 3.19.1; 6.2.1—2; AU 1.1.1. 
Acharya argues that sat and asat should not be read as “existent” and “non-existent”; certainly 
in some texts asat seems to refer to a primeval state “lacking in all phenomenal forms” (Acharya 
2016), rather than a strict non-existence of anything (an idea that Oertel (1938, 320) and follow- 
ing him Acharya (2016) argued to be foreign to the whole Vedic way of thinking about Being). 
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e.g. AV 10.7.10, RV 10.129, JB 3.36.61, SB 6.1.1.1, TB 2.2.9.1, SU 4.18. Interestingly, the 
Kausitakt Upanisad appears in places to comment on ideas in the Brhad Aranyaka and Chadndogya 
Upanisads and the person after whom the Upanisad is named, Kausitaki is also mentioned in CU 
1.5.2, supporting the idea that these sources emerge from out of an associated group of thinkers. 
The Isa Upanisad also alludes to this language but seems more concerned with transience, as being 
and non-being are rephrased as becoming and non-becoming (IU 12-14). 

sad eva somyedam agre dsid ekam evadvitiyam | taddhaika Ghur asad evedam agre dsid ekam evadvitiyam 
| tasmdd asatah saj j@yata | | kutas tu khalu somyaivam sydd iti hovaca | katham asatah saj jayeteti | 
sattveva somyedam agre asid ekam evadvitiyam | | tad aiksata bahu syam prajdyeyeti | CU 6.2.2-3. 
Indeed, Paul Thieme (1968, 722—723) argued for the conceptual coherence of this chapter’s 
arguments — the initial theory of a reality underlying the transforming (vikara) word-handle (vac- 
drambhana) of names and forms (ndma-ripa) fits well with the origin story of a first “one” that 
multiplies itself outward, the account of evolving elements, and the various analogies and exam- 
ples from empirical experience that help explain the nature of the reality and shore up our sense 
of its feasibility. 

asannevasa bhavati asad brahmeti veda cet | asti brahmeti santamenam tato viduh | | TU 2.6.1. 
Acharya 2016, describes a range of accounts including Jaimintya Brahmana 3.36.61, CU 3.19.1, 
Satapatha Brahmana 6.1.1.1, and Taittirlya Brahmana 2.2.9.1, that seem to take asat as the inde- 
terminate unformed reality from which the cosmos arose. 

tvam jirno dandena vaficasitvam jato bhavasivisvatomukhah | nilah pitangoharitolohitaksastadidgarbha 
rtavah samudrah | anddimat tvam vibhutvena vartame yato jatani bhuvandni visva | | SU 4.34. 
The SU combines this with its characteristic theistic perspective by positioning the “controller” 
as the one who catalyses the seed to make it manifold (6.12), and it adds the image of a spider — 
containing the whole complex creation if its web — as a kind of panentheistic metaphor for beings 
that contain a secondary creation within themselves, but are not themselves changed in the 
processing of emitting it. 

“Incubation” as an image of the catalysis of substantial change can be found in RV 10.72.3, AB 
5.32, CU 2.23.2 and 3.1—-5, AU 1.1.4 and 1.3.2). 

anndad bhiitani jayante jatany annena vardhante | | adyato atti ca bhiitani tasmad annam tad ucyate 
| | (TU 2.2). 

Contrasting with food, space (akdsa) offered a different model of things that can evolve, emit, 
create, or develop new things without themselves becoming depleted, led to new appreciation 
of that which is “full” (pirna) in the sense of having an un-fixed economy that is not depleted 
when it produces new things — as any fire can make infinitely more fire, and light can be refracted 
and reflected to create more light. Applied to the creation of the universe, this indicated that the 
self-existent entity at the root of everything remains rich in Being without becoming diminished 
by its prolific creation. A hymn in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad praises this quality in the self-born 
(svayambhu; BU 5.4.6) brahman: “Fullness from fullness proceeds, after taking fully from the full, it 
still remains completely full” (BU 5.5.1). 

For more detailed scholarship on parindma in Vedanta see Srinivasachari (1950) and Nicholson 
(2010), in Samkhya see Chenchulakshmi 2005, Prasad 1984, Kolla The Concept of Parindma in 
Indian Philosophy: a critical study with reference to Samkhya-Yoga, New Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 
Burley, Ray 1982. 

See SK 9 on arguments for the pre-existence of effects, and SK 15-16 on arguments for the 
existence of an unmanifest level of reality. On the philosophical life of the satkaryavada doctrines, 
see Lipner 1986, 123-124; and Frazier 2017, 64. 

Knut Axel Jacobsen (1999, 126) uses this analogy for the contrast between Samkhya and Bud- 
dhist views of identity. 

See Carman 1974; Lott 1980, 1980; Lipner 1986, on Ramanuja’s scholastic rendering of this 
theory, and its similarities to the development of Western modalism. For varieties of Bhedabheda 
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theology see Srinivasachari 1950 on Bhaskara and Nimbarka, Satyanand 1997 on Nimbarka, 
Nicholson 2010 on Vijfianabhiksu, and Gupta 2007 on Jiva Gosvamin. 

See Bhattacharya (2012, 610-611) on the early competition to identify basic elements, and Lar- 
son (1969) and Jacobsen (1999) on the proto-Samkhya lists in texts like the Santi Parvan of the 
Mahabharata. The Upanisads are full of lists of possible elements of the cosmos and/or the body (e.g. 
SU 1.1-3, BU 1.11-18, 3.7, TU 2.1—5, 3.1-6, AU 1.4). These lists often have a permeable boundary 
between what we normally think of as “inner” mental features and “outer” natural features. 
Olivelle notes that the term skandha, translated in many philosophical contexts as “aggregate” 
is also used in literature to mean trunk of a tree, or the upper torso of a body (see Olivelle 1996, 
541, in relation to CU 2.23.1). The meaning is similar to the samghata — that which is collected 
and assembled. 

tiraScina vitato rasmir esam adhah svid Gsit upari svid Gsit (RV 10.129.5). 

The ritual sacrifices of the primeval man and the royal stallion embodied the more visceral divi- 
sion of a body: death creates the directions and regions of the cosmos by repeatedly dividing 
(vyakr-) his horse-shaped body into three (BU 1.2.3). Here, it is division not aggregation that gen- 
erates something new. 

tam dyotamanam... manisam (RV 10.177). 

taddhedam tarhyavyakrtam Gsit | tan nadmartipabhyam eva vydkriyatasaunamayamidamriipa iti | tad 
idam apy etarhi nadmartipabhyam eva vydkriyate ‘saundma@yamidamripa iti | (BU 1.4.7). 

adih sa samyoga-nimitta-hetuh paras trikalad akalo ‘pi drstah | (SU 6.5). 

The divine creator is said to be svamdvrnot or “self-concealing” (SU 6.10) while its real nature is 
“without parts, inactive, tranquil, unblemished, spotless” (niskalam niskriyam santam niradyam 
nirafijanam; SU 6.19). 

Here the two-levels’ account is combined with the evolutionary model of a single substance 
“heated” to diversify and acquire new qualities and forms. I have differed slightly here from Oliv- 
elle’s translation by translating as follows: anirukta I keep as “indistinct” and avijfidna as unper- 
ceived following Olivelle, but anilayana I take as unmanifest rather than never-resting based on 
the reference to laya which has the cosmological connotation of a fallow or withdrawn phase in 
the recurrent emanation of the universe, and anrta as unstructured rather than unreal; it is jux- 
taposed with sat, usually meaning “real” but here the author has chosen to contrast sat with that 
which lacks rta or cosmic order. 

Earlier sources also allude to the four padas of speech, giving special attention to a fourth part (e.g. 
AV 9.10.27). 

Na prajfiam naprjfiam | adrstam avyavahadryam agrahyam alaksanam acintyam (MaU 7). 

These different gradations of consciousness are termed regions (dhdmas) or sections (pddas) of the 
“enjoyer” bhaktr; MK1.5. 

MK 2.6, 2.9-10; such things are said to be vaitathya or “not the case” and kalpita or “imagined” 
may4G “delusions.” The famous rope-snake analogy appears at MK 17-18, the gandharva-nagara or 
fairy-city at 2.31, and the pot-space analogy at 3.3. 

Interestingly, a similar model is applied to the Indian metaphysical systems themselves, por- 
traying all as ways of seeing reality. The polemical third chapter argues against the view that 
any real creation of the universe takes place, or that there is any assemblage of parts, or even 
that the underlying reality is really (rather than seemingly) multiple (3.1-2, 3.20, 3.13). 
This leads to a theory of the relativism of metaphysical schemes, such that “that manner of 
being that one is shown, that is what one sees.” (yam bhavamdarsayet yasya tam bhava sa tu 
pasyati; MK 2.29). 

atmanam rathinam viddhi Sariram ratham eva tu | buddhim tu sdrathim viddhi manah pragraham eva 
ca | | indriy@ni hayandahur visayamstesu gocaran | dtmendriyam anuyuktim bhoktety G@hur manisinah 
| | (KtU 3.3-4). 
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Specific examples of becoming what is known, or acquiring its characteristics seem to be prepon- 
derant in the early Upanisads or texts citing them, and include BU 1.4.9-10, TU 4.9-11, 2.6-7, 
PU 4.9-11. 

satyam eva jayate ndnrtam satyena panthda vitato devayanah | yendkramanty rsayo hy a@ptakama yatra 
tat satyasya paramam nidhadnam || brhac ca tad divya acintyartipam siiksmdc ca tat siiksmataram 
vibhati | dtirdtsudire tad ihdantike ca pasyatsvihaiva nihitam guhdyam | | (MU 3.1.6-7). 

See Preisendanz (2010, 28) on the development of Nyaya as a kind of referee for blossoming 
world of Indian philosophical thought. 

na drster dristaram pasyeh |na sruteh Srotaram srnuyah | mater mantaéram manvithah | na vijfidter 
vijnataram vijnaniyah | | (BU 4.4). 

brhac ca tad divyam acinta-riipam siiksmac ca tat stiksmataram vibhati | dirat sudiire tad ihantike 
ca pasyatsvihaiva nihitam guhadyam || na caksusa@ grhyate na@pti vaca ndnyair devais tapasa 
karmanda va | jfidna-prasddena visuddha-sattvam tatas tu tam pasyate niskalam dhyayamdanam | | 
(MU 3.2.7-8). 

na tu tad dvitiyam asti tato ‘nyadvibhaktam yad vijaniyat |... salila ecko drastad vaito bhavati | | 
(BU 4.3.21). 

Pierre Hadot’s account of philosophy has been influential on the recognition of spiritual goals 
such as the “spiritual conquest of space” and the sense of “belonging to a whole” (Hadot 1995, 
243, 208), inspiring historians of other traditions to seek the sense in which philosophical prac- 
tices served goals of self-transformation. On Bildung and its ideal of a “beautiful soul,” see Bruford 
1975, Norton 1995, and Kolata 2019 on the embodied philosophical practices of conversation 
through which early nineteenth century Europeans tried to enact it. The “speaking together” 
(samvdda) and “out-speaking” (ativdda) that is described in classical Indian discourse belies its 
own “public sphere” with commensurate forms of cultures of cultivation (see Black and Ram- 
Prasad 2019). 


CHAPTER 25 


Hinduism and the Proper 
Work of Reason 


Jonardon Ganeri 


Early Recognition of a ‘Practice of Reason’ 


Reason can be used or abused. A cautionary episode in the Mahabharata illustrates the point. 
Bhisma tells Yudhisthira that there is nothing more worth having than wisdom. Wisdom, 
he declares, is the greatest good, the refuge of all living things, the ultimate acquisition, 
and is considered by the virtuous to be heaven itself (12.173.2). But then, in case his point 
should be misunderstood, he recounts the story of Indra appearing in the form of a jackal 
(12.173.45-8): 


I used to be scholarly [says Indra], a reasoner, a scorner of the Veda. I was pointlessly fond of 
critical inquiry and the science of argument. I used to make declarations on the basis of logic; 
in assemblies, speaking with reasons, I harangued the brahmins and was rude during the Vedic 
recitations. I was an unbeliever, sceptical about everything, and though stupid, I thought myself 
wise. The status of a jackal that I have obtained is the result, Kasyapa, of my misdeeds. 


The terms in which Indra deprecates himself are important ones, for they gradually came to 
be associated with the practice of philosophy itself in India. Indra was a “reasoner” (haituka), 
he was addicted to the study of critical inquiry (dnviksiki) and to the science of argument 
(tarka-vidya). That free thinking of this sort was seen as embodying a danger to the stability 
of orthodox Brahminical learning is only too clear. In another epic narrative, the Ramayana, 
Rama advises his brother Bharata to steer well clear of such people (2.94.3 2-33): 


You must not associate with those “worldly” (lokayata) brahmins, dear brother. Their only skill 
is in bringing misfortune; they are fools who think themselves wise. In spite of the pre-eminent 
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treatises on right conduct (dharma), these ignorant people derive their ideas from critical inquiry 
and make declarations without any point. These “reasoners” represent a challenge and a threat 
to the existing tradition. 


They will assent to the deliverances of reason whether or not it agrees with the scriptures and 
the authorities on what is considered to be proper conduct. The lawmaker Manu therefore 
advises that a brahmin who has adopted the science of reasoning, treating with contempt the 
twin authorities on proper conduct (the scriptures and the texts on right conduct or dharma), 
should as an “unbeliever” and a “scorner of the Vedas” be driven from the company of the 
virtuous.' It is not that in the great epics reason as such is condemned, but only its capri- 
cious use. The “reasoners” are condemned for lacking any goal other than the use of reason 
itself; they believe in nothing and are skeptical of everything. They use reason to criticize the 
scriptures, but have no doctrines of their own. Reason, the message seems to be, is misapplied 
when it is used in a purely negative, destructive way. In other words, the proper use of reason 
should be to support, and not to undermine, one’s beliefs, goals, and values, The objection 
to the reasoners, as they are represented in the epics, is that for them the use of reason has 
become an end in itself. It is goalless, capricious, ungrounded. 

The idea that the use of reason must be purposeful or goal-directed is taken up in the Trea- 
tise on Gains (Arthasdstra), a famous book on government, politics, and economics which 
dates from around 300 scz. Its author is Kautilya, supposed to have been the chief minister in 
the court of Candragupta, a Mauryan ruler who came to power at about the time of Alexan- 
der’s death. The period following Alexander’s campaign in India was in fact a time of intimate 
and extended contact between India and Greece. The ancient Greek chronicler Megasthenes 
frequently visited the court of Candragupta and in his Indica he presented to the Greeks a 
vivid account of the Indian society of those times. Fragments of this lost work quoted by 
later writers reveal Megasthenes to have been greatly impressed by similarities between 
Greek and Indian ideas, especially about space, time, and the soul.’ He is also said to have 
carried messages between Candragupta’s son Bindusara, the father of ASoka, and Antiochus 
I. Bindusara indeed asked Antiochus to send him Greek wine, raisins, and a Sophist to teach 
him how to argue. Antiochus replied by sending the wine and raisins but regretted that it was 
not considered good form among the Greeks to trade in Sophists! 

Kautilya’s purpose in writing the Treatise on Gains was to educate future kings in the 
necessary skills required for a successful and prosperous rule. He states that there are four 
branches of learning in which a young prince should be trained: the religious canon com- 
posed of the three Vedas; the sciences of material gain, primarily trade and agro-economics; 
the science of political administration and government; and finally, dnviksiki, the discipline 
of critical inquiry, of which samkhya, yoga, and lokayata are listed as the principal divisions. 
Significantly, he rejects explicitly the claim of Manu and others that the study of critical 
reasoning is tied exclusively to a religious study of the self and its liberation (Gtmavidyd). 
Critical inquiry is an autonomous discipline (1.2.11): 


Investigating by means of reasons, good and evil in the Vedic religion, profit and loss in the field 
of trade and agriculture, and prudent and imprudent policy in political administration, as well as 
their relative strengths and weaknesses, the study of critical inquiry (Gnviksikt) confers benefit on 
people, keeps their minds steady in adversity and in prosperity, and produces adeptness of under- 
standing, speech and action. 
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He reiterates an old couplet (1.2.12): 


The study of critical inquiry is always thought of as a lamp for all branches of knowledge, a 
means in all activities, and a support for all religious and social duty. 


Shortly after the rediscovery and publication of the Treatise on Gains in 1909, Hermann 
Jacobi wrote an article arguing that Kautilya had to all extents distinguished and defined 
“philosophy” in India.’ Kautilya’s separation of a study of “critical inquiry” (Gnviksikt) 
from theological studies was enough, he conjectured, to justify the identification of “criti- 
cal inquiry” with philosophy. This rather important conjecture has been strongly disputed, 
on the grounds that critical inquiry as described by Kautilya consists simply in the art of 
investigating by reasons, and this is something that is practiced in all branches of learning. 
Paul Hacker* makes the point that this “critical inquiry” is not necessarily an independent 
system of thought but is sometimes rather a method. In the same vein, it has very plausibly 
been conjectured? that the early references to samkhya, yoga, and lokayata are not to well- 
defined schools of philosophical speculation but reflect instead a methodological division. 
Thus, samkhya labels the methods of inquiry that rest on the intellectual enumeration of 
basic principles, yoga the methods of spiritual practice, and lokayata the methods of worldly 
or empirical investigation. 

We can agree with these conjectures without having to identify philosophy as a discipline 
with the having or inventing of a system of thought. Philosophy is circumscribed by adher- 
ence to a certain methodology and body of problems. Broadly, it is the a priori analysis of the 
interconnections and distinctions between groups of concepts to do with the nature of value, 
thought, existence, and meaning. It is indeed possible to hear in Kautilya’s remark about 
“investigating...good and evil in the Vedic religion, profit and loss in the field of trade and 
agriculture, and prudent and imprudent policy in political administration” a suggestion that 
a reasoned investigation is an inquiry into the nature of the distinction between good and 
evil, the proper goals of political institutions, and so on. But the intended domain of applica- 
tion for critical inquiry seems to be much wider than that. It encompasses any situation in 
which one sets about achieving one’s aims in a reasoned way. There is a reasoned way to go 
about making a profit, a reasoned way to rule a country. The study of what such reasoning 
consists in is one thing, the philosophical investigation of the nature of profit or rule quite 
another. So dnviksikt in Kautilya’s sense is a study of the generic concept of rationality, as that 
concept features in questions about how rationally to think, how rationally to act, and how 
rationally to speak. 

Kautilya’s conception of rationality is goal-oriented and instrumental. The interest is in 
the reasoned way to achieve some goal, whatever that goal may be. The use of reason does 
not tell us for which goals one should strive, but only how rationally to strive for them. The 
Arthasastra is, after all, a manual of instruction for princes. The discipline Kautilya calls that 
of critical inquiry is the one which trains the prince in the way for him to fulfill his projects, 
having once decided what those projects are to be. The other sciences, of trade and agri- 
culture, of policy-making and government, train him in the skills of choosing one objective 
rather than another. A person is rational when he uses rational methods to reach his aims. 
(Kautilya wanted kings to become philosophers, not as Plato that philosophers be made 
kings.) It is not enough to be rational that the aim be in some sense a “worthy” one, for even 
worthy goals can be striven for by irrational means. 
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Bertrand Russell® said that “reason” “signifies the choice of the right means to an end that 
you wish to achieve. It has nothing to do with the choice of ends.” The epic horror of the rea- 
soner concerned the aimless use of reason, using reason capriciously or solely to subvert the 
goals of others. Kautilya’s defense makes rationality instrumental and therefore goal-directed. 
It follows, however, that a tyrant can be just as rational as a ruler who is beneficent, an atheist 
as rational as a believer. If rationality is instrumental, then to act rationally is not the same as to 
act well. Followers of reason alone still face the charge of immorality, hereticism, and untruth. 


Rationality in the Nydyasitra 


Gautama Aksapada’s Nydyasitra, the redaction of which took place in the first or second 
century ce, deals with such themes as the procedures for properly conducting debates, the 
nature of good argument, and the analysis of perception, inference, and testimony in so far 
as they are sources of knowledge. There is a detailed account of the causal structure of the 
mind and the nature of its operation. Certain metaphysical questions are addressed, notably 
the reality of wholes, atoms, and universals. At the beginning of his commentary on this 
remarkable work, Vatsyayana Paksilasvamin (ca. 400 ce) wonders what it is that makes the 
Nyaya system distinctive. He answers as follows: 


Nyaya is the examination of things with the help of methods of knowing (pramdna). It is an 
inference supported by observation and authority. This is called a “critical proof” (anviksa). A 
“critical proof” is the proof of things desired, supported by observation and authority. The dis- 
cipline of critical inquiry is the one which pertains to it, and is also called the science of nyaya 
or the writings on nyaya. But an inference that contradicts observation and authority is only a 
bogus-nyaya.’ 


Vatsyayana agrees with Kautilya that the study of critical inquiry is one of the four branches 
of study, but he insists that it has its own procedures or methodology. He claims that if criti- 
cal inquiry did not have its own procedures then it would “merely be a study of the soul’s 
progress, like an Upanisad.” This is a rather important remark. Reasoned inquiry and scrip- 
tural studies are now claimed to have the same eventual goal or purpose; where they differ is 
in method. That marks a departure from Kautilya’s purely instrumental conception of ratio- 
nality, in which the use of reason could equally well serve any end. For Vatsyayana wants to 
claim that there can be rational goals, as well as rational means, and so to distance the Nyaya 
system from the free-thinkers in the epics. 

Let us first see that Vatsyayana shares the epic horror of aimless reason. Reason, he says, 
can be used in one of three ways. One may employ it in a good and proper way (vdda), as one 
does when one’s goal is to ascertain the truth of the matter. One may employ it in a bad or 
improper way (jalpa), as when one’s goal is to defend one’s position at all costs, using any intel- 
lectual tricks one can think of. Finally, one might employ reason in a negative and destructive 
way (vitandd). Here one has no goal other than to undermine one’s opponent. People who 
use reason in this way are very like the sceptics and unbelievers of the epics, and Vatsyayana 
disapproves. He claims indeed that to use reason in this way is virtually self-defeating: 


A vaitdndika is one who employs destructive criticism. If when questioned about the purpose 
[of so doing], he says “this is my thesis” or “this is my conclusion,” he surrenders his status as a 
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vaitandika. If he says that he has a purpose, to make known the defects of the opponent, this too 
is the same. For if he says that there is one who makes things known or one who knows, or that 
there is a thing by which things are made known or a thing made known, then he surrenders his 
status as a vaitandika.*® 


Vitanda is the skeptic’s use of reason. Vatsyayana’s point is that someone who presents an 
argument against a thesis has at least that refutation as their goal, and so commits him- 
self to the machinery of critical examination. But a vaitandika who accepts this gives up his 
claim to use reason aimlessly, without commitment. So, the aimless use of reason is not just 
pernicious, it is self-defeating! 

The salient point here is that reason must have a purpose, and the question is what that 
purpose should be. Vatsyayana’s answer is clever. He argues that a goal is a rational one if 
it is the rational means to some further goal. And he claims that whatever one’s eventual 
goal is, the rational way to achieve it is through the acquisition of knowledge — knowledge 
about one’s goal and how it might be achieved. So the acquisition of knowledge is always a 
rational goal. Indeed it is the rational goal par excellence, for knowledge is instrumental in 
the rational pursuit of any other goal:° 

Since there is success in one’s activities when the awareness of one’s object is produced 
by an accredited method of knowing (pramdna), the method of knowing is connected with 
the object. Without a method of knowing, there is no awareness of the object. Without 
an awareness of the object, there is no success in one’s activities. But the knower, hav- 
ing grasped the object in thought by some suitable method, either desires it or wants to 
avoid it. His “activity” is the effort prompted by his desire for or aversion of it. “Success” 
is the coming together of that activity with its reward. Desiring the object, or wanting to 
avoid it, one either makes an effort to obtain it or else to avoid it. One’s “object” is the con- 
tentment [one feels] and the cause of that contentment, or the disdain and the cause of 
that disdain. 

Let me take a simple example. Suppose my goal is to acquire a piece of silver. To succeed, I 
need to know where silver might be found, and how to recognize it; I need to be in a position 
to know, of some object, that it is made of silver. I need to know other things as well, such as 
that I have some way of acquiring the silver once identified. So, the reasoned way for me to 
go about acquiring a piece of silver is to seek to acquire knowledge of the identifying traits, 
whereabouts, and means of acquiring of silver objects. The acquisition of such knowledge 
becomes itself a goal, subsidiary to my principal aim of acquiring silver. 

In the translation, I have tried to retain an ambiguity in the Sanskrit word artha, in ren- 
dering it as “object.” It can mean both one’s goal, such as acquiring silver, and also the thing 
which that goal concerns, the silver itself. It is the target of one’s endeavor, both as the piece 
of silver, and equally well as the acquiring of that silver. Vatsyayana suggests that it can also 
denote the satisfaction one feels on achieving one’s goal, or the irritation of not doing so. 
Later on,'° he stresses that, in virtue of the connection that exists between knowledge of the 
object and success or failure in one’s goals concerning it, one should employ some suitable 
method of knowing if one wants to succeed. The theory of rationality in this way depends on 
a theory of the proper means of acquiring true beliefs. 

Kautilya said that the study of critical inquiry is the study of the notion of “investigating 
with reasons.” Vatsyayana tells us what a “reason” (hetu) is. It is a method of acquiring 
knowledge, a pramdna. For a “reasoned” inquiry is one which is based on the acquisition of 
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knowledge. The early Nyaya writers look closely at the characteristic method that constitutes 
a rational inquiry. The opening verse in the Nydvasiitra is a list of 16 items which, according 
to its author, comprise the subject matter of the Nyaya system. The first two items are the 
various methods of knowing and the domain of knowables. They constitute the Nyaya epis- 
temology and metaphysics. The next seven are the theoretical components in the process of 
critical inquiry: doubt, purpose, observational data, doctrinal bases, extrapolative demon- 
stration, suppositional reasoning, and a final decision. The final seven are terms of art in the 
theory of debate. Nyayastitra 1.1.1: 
The highest goal in life is reached through knowledge about the nature of: 


(a) knowables, methods of knowing, 

(b) doubt, purpose, observational data, doctrinal bases, the parts of a demonstration, 
suppositional reasoning, final decision, 

(c) truth-directed debate, victory-directed debate, destructive debate, sophistical 
rejoinders, tricks, false reasons, defeat situations. 


A properly conducted inquiry, adds Vatsyayana, is that process by which we move from an 
initial uncertainty about the nature of the thing or concept under investigation, to an ascer- 
tainment of its properties. The inquiry is permitted to draw upon such data as are incontro- 
vertible or accepted by both parties in the dispute, and it proceeds by adducing evidence or 
reasons in support of one side or the other. The first element here is the existence of a doubt 
(samsaya) which initiates the investigation. A doubt is said to be a mental state whose content 
is of the form “Does this object have a certain specified property or not?” Typical doubts dis- 
cussed in the Nydyasiitra (Is the soul eternal or non-eternal? Is a whole object identical with 
the sum of its parts?) tend to be philosophical conjectures or hypotheses, but the method 
applies just as well to the resolution of empirical questions. 

An inquiry must have a purpose. The assumption is that any form of rational behavior 
must have some motivating purpose, the point for which one wishes to resolve the doubt. The 
inquiry can appeal to shared background doctrinal principles and empirical data. Here, by 
“empirical data,” what is meant are the observational facts to which all parties can appeal. 
The background principles are called “doctrinal bases” or “proved doctrines,” and might also 
include a category of a priori truths or principles. Gautama actually mentions several kinds 
of doctrinal base. In particular, there are those which everyone must accept, for example 
that objects of knowledge are established via means of knowing. Other doctrinal principles 
are in the form of conditionals, where both parties agree on the truth of the conditional, 
but dispute the truth of the antecedent. Also mentioned are assumptions which are made 
merely for the sake of argument. One or both sides might grant some principle, simply to 
facilitate the inquiry. In any case, having initiated an inquiry for some purpose, and taken 
into consideration both empirical evidence and such doctrinal or a priori considerations, the 
investigation concludes with the decision, which is a resolution of the initiating doubt. 

Similar characterizations of the general structure of problem-solving are offered in the 
contemporary literature on formal heuristics.'! There a problem is defined as one in which 
the following features are specified and delimited: a goal — a criterion of judging outcomes; 
an initial state, consisting of a situation and the resources available for the solution; a set of 
admissible operations for transforming states; constraints on states and operations; and an 
outcome. It would seem that the Nyaya account fits rather nicely this characterization of the 
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structure of a problem-solving set-up. The doubt is an initial state of uncertainty, the purpose 
is the goal, the admissible operations are the sanctioned methods of reasoning by extrapola- 
tive demonstration (see “Rationality and Debate”) and supposition (tarka), the constraints are 
the observational data and doctrinal bases to which all parties agree, and the outcome is the 
final decision. A critical inquiry, then, is a formal heuristic for problem-solving. 

Ny@yasitra 1.1.1 makes a further demand on the type of proof procedure admissible in a 
critical inquiry. It insists that the inquirer be able explicitly to set out for others the piece of 
knowledge so acquired as the conclusion of a precisely formulated demonstration (avayava). 
In its general schematic form, a demonstration scheme has five steps: 


(a) Preliminary statement of the thesis to be proved. 
) Citation of a reason. 

(c) Invoking an example. 

(d) Application to the present case. 

(e) Assertion with confidence of the conclusion. 


For example: (a) There is a fire on the mountain. (b) Because there is smoke there. (c) As in 
the kitchen. (d) The mountain is the same. (e) Therefore, there is fire there. I will look in detail 
at the structure of such argument schemes under “Reason, Scripture, and Testimony.” I am 
interested here in what the demand for demonstration tells us about the nature of critical 
inquiry, an investigation “with reasons.” The early Nyaya writers want to explicate the notion 
of areason. Since the rational way to achieve one’s goals is by acquiring knowledge about its 
constituents, it might seem that a reason is any method of acquiring knowledge (pramdna). 
However, the insistence now is that the rational inquirer be able to set out his reasoning in an 
explicit and canonical way. And a “reason” is the premise or evidence (hetu) in such a suitably 
formulated argument. Vatsyayana explains that the various means of acquiring knowledge 
have a subsidiary role here. They enter the account as the means by which each step in the 
explicitly formulated demonstration is proven: 


The means of acquiring knowledge reside in those [demonstration steps]. The preliminary state- 
ment of the thesis is an item of testimony (Ggama). The reason (hetu) is an item of inference. 
The example is an item of perception. The application is an item of “analogical comparison.” 
The final conclusion exhibits the possibility of all these coming together in a single thesis. Such 
is a nyaya par excellence. With the help of this alone can truth-directed, victory-directed and 
destructive debate techniques be employed, never otherwise. Fixing the truth depends on this. 
The steps in the demonstration are sentences, and as such are included among the objects of 
knowledge; but they are mentioned separately for the above reasons. 


Vatsyayana’s systematizing idea is that the three strands out of which the Nyaya system is 
formed — theory of knowledge, study of critical inquiry, and art of debate — can be brought 
together into a single discipline. In doing so, he introduces a new condition on a rational 
inquiry: that it be capable of being made public through verbal demonstration. A rational 
inquiry is, to be sure, a procedure for reaching one’s goal which exploits knowledge about 
that goal and the most effective way to achieve it. But it must also be knowledge of the sort 
that can be displayed. It must be knowledge that is backed up by reasons of the sort that 
are potentially capable of convincing others, something that can stand up to the scrutiny 
of a debate. 
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There is a conflict here between two accounts of the source of rational norms. On the one 
hand, to proceed rationally is to proceed by acquiring knowledge of an appropriate sort. But 
on the other hand, to proceed rationally is publicly to adduce reasons and arguments for the 
knowledge one purports to have. The first is an epistemic conception of norms, while the 
second grounds norms in the public conventions of the debating hall. The early Naiyayikas, 
drawing on their roots in the systematization of debating theory, insist that rationality must 
be a public affair, an explicit demonstration in the five-step format, but they try to merge this 
idea with another, that the norms of reason are the norms of warranted belief. The tension 
between these two concepts of reason will manifest itself again as we examine in later sec- 
tions other paradigms of rationality in the Nydyasitra. 


Rationality and the Ends of Life 


The early Naiyayikas have linked the pursuit of rational inquiry with the final ends of life: 
Nydyasitra 1.1.1 states that it is by understanding the nature of reasoned inquiry, episte- 
mology and debating theory that one attains the “highest goal” (nihsreyasa). Nydyasttra 
1.1.2 amplifies the point, adducing an exact sequence of causal relations between knowledge 
and liberation (apavarga). The final aim of life is the permanent elimination of duhkha. Duhkha 
is a difficult term in Indian soteriology. Its meaning is: suffering, pain, discontent, frustration, 
displeasure. What then is the source of all this discontent? One source has already been men- 
tioned by Vatsyayana in the passage quoted before — the frustration of one’s plans. Obtaining 
one’s goals is an end in itself, but so too is the pleasure or contentment that success instils. It 
is not just that in obtaining the piece of silver, I gain as well the pleasures that go with pos- 
sessing a valuable thing. It is also that fulfilling one’s projects is a form of satisfaction in its 
own right. Vatsyayana stresses, however, that the final aim of life must involve a separation 
from pleasures as well as pains. For pleasure is invariably attended by pain, as if it were honey 
mixed with poison! So the ultimate aim in life consists in the elimination of any attachment 
to the success or failure of one’s projects, or the rewards or discomforts such projects bring. 

Can a life of reason help one achieve this? Kautilya perhaps thought so, for he said that 
pursuing one’s goals by means of rational inquiry helps to keep the mind steady in both 
adversity and prosperity. The Naiyayika thinks so too (NS 1.1.2): 


Liberation results from the removal of the next member when the immediately preceding member 
is removed in the sequence of: wrong belief, bad qualities, actions, birth, suffering. 


This is the pan-Indian karma theory, a causal theory of moral retribution. There is a direct 
causal link between the moral quality of one’s present actions and one’s future content- 
ment or frustration in this birth or another (a commentator’ points out that by “actions” 
here what is meant is righteous and unrighteous conduct, since it is such conduct that is the 
cause of birth and rebirth). We observed earlier that with a purely instrumental conception 
of rationality, it is no more rational to do good than to do evil. To be rational is simply to set 
about one’s aims in a reasoned way. In the context of a causal theory of moral retribution, 
however, it is rational to strive to do good. For given that one’s final aim in life is to avoid 
frustration (presumably including the frustration of one’s future plans), one has a reason to 
behave well now and do good. At least, one has a reason as long as one knows that there is a 
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direct causal link of the sort described. After all, acquiring knowledge about the sources of 
frustration and suffering is the rational way to accomplish one’s aim of eliminating them! 

The rational life is a life best suited to eliminate at least one source of suffering, namely the 
frustration of having one’s plans fail. So, if one’s ultimate end in life is to avoid suffering, and 
the main source of suffering is due to the frustration of one’s plans, one has a reason to live 
a rational life. Moreover since, when one examines the general causes of suffering and frus- 
tration, what one finds is that future frustration is caused by past immoral deeds, one has a 
reason to have only moral deeds as one’s goal. Someone who believes in the karma theory of 
moral retribution has a reason to strive to do good and not to do evil. One final link is needed 
to complete the picture. It is that bad or immoral deeds are the result of false beliefs. Once one 
knows this, one has a reason to strive for only true beliefs. For if one has only true beliefs, then 
one cannot do wrong, cannot incur the moral cost of future frustration, and so will succeed 
in life’s ultimate goal of eliminating such frustrations. One has, therefore, a reason to strive 
to minimize false beliefs, and so to study the sources of true belief and knowledge. And, in 
so far as a study of the Nyaya system is the best method of achieving one’s highest goals, 
one should study it through repeated reflection, discussion with others and by engaging in 
friendly debates (NS 4.2.47-9). 

This then is the reason why the study of epistemology and critical inquiry, in short of the 
Nyaya philosophy, is instrumental in achieving one’s final aims. There is an elegant explan- 
atory closure here. One might not be inclined to agree with every step in the explanatory 
chain. While it is plausible that there is a dependency between the degree of success or failure 
of one’s plans and the extent of falsity in one’s beliefs, it is less easy to see that the dependency 
is mediated by the moral value of one’s actions. Even if one were tempted to omit that link, 
or regard the tie between rationality and moral behavior differently, the explanatory scheme 
affords a marvelous account of the relationship between the study of philosophy and the 
quest for life’s final ends. 


Perception 


The Buddhist asserts that perception of objects is itself a rational activity. One does not, prop- 
erly speaking, perceive the object at all, but only patterns of color, sound, touch, smell, and 
taste. From their sequence in time and arrangement in space, one infers the presence of an 
object of one kind or another. Reason here is a mental faculty of construction, synthesis, and 
superimposition. It brings order to the array of sensory data. The early Naiyayika, however, 
has tied reason to explicit demonstration and proof. He has no place for the idea of reason 
as an inner mental faculty of sensory integration. Since there is no logical connection bet- 
ween the capacity to see an object and the capacity to describe it, one is led instead to the idea 
that objects enter directly into the content of perceptual experience. The Naiyayika rightly 
worries that if reason has a role in the construction or synthesis of the objects of percep- 
tion, then realism about those objects is threatened. However, he allows reason to have a 
role in the organization of the totality of one’s perceptions. Kalidas Bhattacharya accurately, 
if enigmatically, assessed the idea when he said that “thought as judgement, according to 
Nyaya, is either the perception of a passive unity of different data in substantive adjective 
relation, or, going beyond perception, conscious management of data through actual use of 
language.” !# 
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I begin with the Nyayasitra definition Vatsyayana would later classify the stitras into three 
kinds: “naming” stitras, which introduce a topic or concept for analysis; “defining” sUtras, 
which offer a definition of the concept in question; and “critical” stitras, which examine and 
evaluate the adequacy of the proposed definition. A definition is a property co-extensive with 
the concept to be defined. A definition is faulty if it is either too wide or too narrow — showing 
that it has neither of these faults is the purpose of the “critical” stitras. The Nyaya method 
here is not very different from the technique of finding necessary and sufficient conditions. 
Notice, however, that it does not tell us what the essence of the thing defined is, but rather 
gives us a syndrome, a criterion for distinguishing between it and all other kinds of thing. 

NyGyasitra 1.1.4 is a “defining” siitra. It is the definition of perception: 


Perception is an awareness which, produced from the connection between sense organ and 
object, is nonverbal, non-errant, and determinate in nature. 


A perception is an awareness that stands in a certain special relation to its object. The attempt 
is to define that relation in purely noncognitive terms. If the attempt is successful, then 
perception is a physical anchor between the subject and the external world. It is not itself 
cognitive, but rather supplies the raw material for cognition and so for reason. 

What constraints are there on the physical relation that obtains between a perceiver’s per- 
ceptions and the object perceived? A first constraint is just that the relation be physical, so 
that it is not explicated in terms of semantic relations such as that of denotation. This is what 
is meant by the assertion that perception is “nonverbal.” Second, the relation has to have 
the right extension: it needs to hold between perceptions and the sorts of object one is nor- 
mally regarded as capable of perceiving. Uddyotakara (ca. 500 ce) has a clear discussion of 
this point.'° He notes that the relation must be capable of obtaining between the perceiver’s 
perceptions and objects which are both nearby and far away; it must be a relation capable of 
obstruction by solid, opaque objects; it must connect the perceiver not only with the objects 
themselves, but also with their perceptible properties such as color and shape, as well as with 
the perceptible properties of those properties; it must connect the perceiver not only with 
the front surface of a whole object, but with the object as a whole (for one sees the table and 
not just its surface); and finally, he asserts that it connects the perceiver with the absences of 
things, for apparently one can say that one sees the absence, and not merely that one fails 
to see. It is hardly surprising that the Naiyayikas find themselves unable to describe a single 
physical relation which obtains in all (and only) these circumstances, but perhaps they do not 
need to. For if it is part of the concept of perception only that it is grounded in a physical rela- 
tion with a certain extension, then an adequate physicalist theory of perception needs only 
to specify what the extension of the underlying physical relation is. The discovery of the way 
that relation is realized in actual human perception might be a task assigned to the psychol- 
ogist of perception, not to the philosopher. 

The real interest in the Nyayasttra attempt to give a physical description of perception 
lies in the remaining two conditions. The point is that, no matter how well one succeeds in 
describing the underlying physical connection, there will be cases where that connection 
obtains, but the resulting awareness is not genuinely perceptual. Vatsyayana points to cases 
of perceptual illusion and perceptual confusion: 


During the summer the flickering rays of the sun intermingled with the heat radiating from 
the surface of the earth come in contact with the eyes of a person at a distance. Due to this 
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sense—object contact, there arises an awareness as of water. Such an awareness might be (mis-) 
taken as perceptual; hence the clause “non-errant.” An errant one is of that wherein it is not. A 
non-errant one is of that wherein it is — this is a perception. 


Perceiving with the eyes an object at a distance, a person cannot decide whether it is smoke or 
dust. Such an indecisive awareness resulting from sense—object contact might be (mis-)taken as 
perceptual; hence the clause “determinate in nature.” 


These ambiguous passages led to a “vortex of controversy” (Matilal 1995:310) and eventu- 
ally to a sophisticated theory of content. It is alleged that a person witnessing a mirage does 
not see the refracted sun’s rays, even if in the right sort of physical connection with them. 
Neither does he see water, for there is none to be seen. Someone witnessing a mirage does not 
see anything, but only seems to see water. And a person who witnesses a ball of dust in the 
distance does not see the dust if he is uncertain whether it is dust or smoke. An object is not 
seen if it is not seen distinctly. 

In both cases there is a natural temptation to say that the person does see something, but 
does not understand or know what it is that they see, or that they misconstrue what it is that 
they see, or that their perceptual appearance is nonveridical. One sees the refracted rays of 
light, but mistakes them to be water; one sees the ball of dust, but fails to determinate it as 
such. To say this would be to concede that the existence of an appropriate physical connec- 
tion is sufficient for object perception. The difficulty with such a move is that, although it 
does indeed extrude rationality from the perceptual, it does it so completely that the percep- 
tual cannot be a basis for rational thought. The “objects” of perception are merely things in 
which one stands in a certain special physical relation, on a par with other objects one comes 
into physical contact with (e.g. by standing on or picking up). However, if perception is to be 
a foundation for rationality, there must be a way in which it is understood as making objects 
available in thought, as placing them within the ken of the observer. 

Might we analyze the two additional clauses in terms of belief? If a person witnessing 
a mirage does not see the refracted rays of the sun, perhaps it is because he falsely believes 
them to be water. Similarly, one can perhaps say that the person looking at the ball of dust 
does not see it because he does not believe that it is dust (does not know whether it is dust 
or not). We might then think of taking the additional clauses as defining the perception 
of an object in terms of a physical connection, together with the absence of a belief that 
it is something it is not, and the absence of doubt or disbelief that it is something that it 
is. That is: 

S’s perception is of object x iff: 


S’s perception stands in a relation R with x. 

R is physical (nonverbal). 

for all F, if S believes that Fx then Fx. 

for all F, if Fx then S does not disbelieve that Fx. 


mB OW be 


There are two objections to such a proposal. First, clauses (3) and (4) are much too strong. It 
is clearly possible to perceive an object and at the same time have false beliefs about it. I might, 
for example, perceive the table and yet believe that it is made of space-filling infinitely divisible 
stuff. Second, since belief implies rationality, the definition of perception in terms of belief is 
contrary to the attempt to extrude reason from perception. 
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The proper implication of the Nydyasitra definition is that the perception of objects is 
modulo a property. When I see an object (my desk, for instance) I do not simply see it, but 
I see it as a table. Here, the clause “as a table” is to be read as an adverbial modifier of the 
seeing relation R. I stand in a “table-seeing” relation to the object. The relativization of the 
seeing relation by a property allows a reconstruction of Vatsyayana’s cases. The person who 
witnesses a mirage stands in “water-seeing” relation to the refracted rays. The errancy lies in 
the fact that they are seeing the refracted rays as water, when in fact the rays are not. And the 
person who witnesses a ball of dust, but fails to distinguish it as dust or smoke stands neither 
in a dust-seeing relation to the dust-ball, nor in a smoke-seeing relation, but equivocates. The 
correct way to read the definition then is: 

S’s perception is of object x iff: 
for some F, S sees x as an F, where 

S sees x as an F iff: 


1. S’s perception stands in a relation R with x. 
2. Ris physical (nonverbal). 
3. Fx. 


Cause (4) excludes the case of the ball of dust, for since there is no definite way by which the 
person sees the dust, the person does not see any object. It is necessary for object perception 
that the object is seen in some definite way. Clause (3) excludes the case of the mirage, for 
the person attempts to see the rays modulo water but the rays are not water. Notice here that 
“non-errancy” signifies simply an absence of warping, a lack of discord between the per- 
ception and its object, and is not explicated in terms of a correspondence between the object 
and a perceptual content. We should think of this absence of warping as a property of the 
perceptual relation, much as transparency is a property of clear glass. Both are characterized 
in terms of the lack of a distortion or corruption of what is seen, and not in terms of repre- 
sentational correspondence. The passivity of perception is preserved; perception remains free 
from interpretation and construction. 

It follows from the definition that if one perceives an object, and one does so by seeing it 
modulo its having a certain property, then it does indeed have that property. This is so even 
though one does not see that the object has the property. Perceiving x as F does not imply 
believing that x is F, but it does imply that one would be justified were one to believe that x 
is F. Perception is an evidential support for reason, without itself being reasoned (an idea 
echoed in Roderick Chisholm’s critical cognitivism).'° Later Nyaya writers draw a distinc- 
tion between perception that is “with imagination” and perception is “without imagination.” 
Bimal Matilal explains the philosophical use here of the term “imagination” or vikalpa as 
standing “for anything that, let us say, the mind adds to, or recognises in, the ‘given’.”'” In 
the Nyaya theory the object perceived (x) and also the mode under which it is perceived (F) 
constitute the perceptual given. It is the work of the “imagination” to bring them together 
into a propositional judgment (x is F). 

Buddhist objections to the Nyaya definition focus on instances where perception does seem 
to imply belief and inference. There is the case of Uddyotakara’s rather remarkable claim that 
we perceive absences. I am looking for a pot. I look in the kitchen and see no pot. Uddyo- 
takara says: I see the kitchen as qualified by absence-of-pot and thereby see the absence. 
The Buddhist Dharmakirti objects that this is really a piece of reasoning, an inference from 
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non-observation. The inference runs thus. None of the objects which I perceive in the kitchen 
is a pot. If there were a pot in the kitchen, I would see it, for my perceptual faculties are 
working normally and all other ceteris paribus conditions for perception are met. Therefore, 
there is no pot in the kitchen. Dharmakirti’s point is well taken, but it does not constitute 
a refutation of the theory. We may simply give up the strange claim that absences can be 
perceived. 

NyGyasittra 2.1.31 rehearses an argument, apparently again due to Buddhists, which if 
sound would constitute a refutation. The argument is that our ordinary perceptual claims 
are disguised inferences. I cannot see the whole table from any one place. When I say that 
I see the table, what I mean is that I infer that there is a whole table on the basis that I have 
seen a part (its front surface). We never see wholes, but infer their existence from our more 
immediate perceptions. If the argument is that all perception is inferential, then Gauta- 
ma’s counter in Nyayasitra 2.1.32, that we see at least front surfaces, is conclusive. If the 
argument is that all perception of wholes is inferential, the Nyaya reply is that the whole is 
present in each of its parts. So we can perceive a whole just as we can perceive a property. One 
says that one sees the color or shape of the flower in virtue of seeing the flower; so too one 
sees the whole in virtue of seeing a part. 

What is at stake is the amount of work done in perception by reason. The Buddhist presses 
the Naiyayika on the point that there is, in perception, an extrapolation and interpretation 
of what is immediately given. Allowing properties to enter the (nonconceptual) content 
of perceptual experience as adverbial modifiers offers a way of avoiding the unpalatable 
consequence that the perception of a whole is an inference. Attention is drawn to two kinds 
of properties of wholes: those that are properties of the whole without being a property of 
any its parts, and those that are properties of the whole only because they are properties 
of every part. The second sort “saturate” the object, in rather the same way that sesame oil 
saturates the sesame seed. The property beinga- table or being-a-cow, on the other hand, 
applies to the whole, but not to any of its parts. It follows that seeing modulo such a property 
is seeing the whole and not its parts. This Nyaya rejoinder to the Buddhist criticism depends 
on one’s being able to regard the property being-a-cow as an entirely objective feature of the 
perceived situation, not as itself a mere concept or mental construct. It is for this reason that, 
in the war for hegemony between the Buddhist and Nyaya philosophical views, some of the 
severest battles were those over the reality of universals and wholes.'* 


Mind, Attention, and the Soul 


Is the mind rational? Is it conscious? That depends on what we mean by “mind.” The 
Naiyayika, as generally for thinkers in classical India, sees in the mind (manas) something 
distinct from the soul (atman). It is the soul alone which is the seat of reason, qua thinker, 
perceiver, enjoyer of pleasures and sufferer of pains. The mind is a mere instrument of the 
soul. It is that by which the soul controls the senses. The mind is given a second function: it 
is also that by which the soul perceives its own mental states. So the mind is both an inner 
sense and the controller of the outer senses, but all the while entirely directed by the soul. The 
mind is mechanical. 

An enduring metaphor for the senses, due at least to PraSastapada, is as windows onto the 
world. In a room with a window on every wall, each one represents a possibility of sensory 
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contact with some aspect of the world. But only a possibility: in order to see out, one has 
to direct one’s attention to one window rather than another. In the case of the senses, this 
role is assigned to the mind. It is a faculty of attention, that by which the soul directs its 
gaze through one sense rather than another. Another metaphor is helpful here. Think of 
the senses as converging railway tracks, meeting at a point and becoming a single track. The 
mind is the set of points at the junction. It is that by which the controller (the soul, the sig- 
nalman) channels its attention in one direction rather than another. 

A perception arises in the soul when there is a causal chain: from object to sense, from 
sense to mind and from mind to soul.!? Uddyotakara observes that if this role of the mind 
in perception seems to have been forgotten in the Nydyasitra definition of perception, it is 
because a mind-soul link is not something special to perception, while a mind-sense link is 
implied by the mention of the sense—object connection.”° 

The existence of the mind as an intersensory switching device follows from an alleged 
deficiency in the powers of the conscious soul. This is that the soul can attend to at most one 
thing at a time. There is a strict sequence in the temporal order of thought. If the senses are 
functioning simultaneously, but one can entertain no more than one thought at a time, then 
one must have within oneself a capacity to choose between the deliverances of the senses 
(NS 1.1.16, NS 3.2.56). In reply to the obvious objection that we do seem to be able to attend 
to more than one thing at once, Vatsyayana claims that this is an error produced by our 
inability to discriminate events which happen in very quick succession. He cites (NS 3.2.58) 
the illusion of a circling firebrand, appearing as if it were a continuous hoop, and more inter- 
estingly, the way one hears a sentence as a whole even though the letters and words are 
uttered in sequence. 

This account of the mind is smooth. But a worry now presents itself. If the conscious soul 
fails to notice the distinctness in a sequence of perceptions, it seems to follow that the mind 
after all has a certain autonomy in operation. For if the soul is not quick enough to follow the 
mind’s switchings from one perception to the next, how can it be controlling them?! And yet 
there is no question of assigning consciousness (caitanya) to the mind. Nydyasiitra 3.2.38 
is explicit: 


It [consciousness] is not a property of the mind, for reasons already given, and because of its 
being ruled by another, and because [there would then follow an] acquiring of the benefits of 
actions not performed. 


The “reason already given” is simply the definition itself of the soul, as the exclusive abode of 
thought, will, pleasure and pain (NS 1.1.10). The idea of “benefits of actions not performed” 
is areference to the karma theory of moral retribution. If the soul and the mind were distinct 
consciousnesses, then the future contentments or frustrations of the soul would depend on 
the present deeds of another, the mind. This contradicts the fundamental principle of the 
karma theory, that the benefits and costs of one’s present actions accrue to oneself and not to 
someone else. Vatsyayana uses the same line of reasoning against the Buddhist reduction of 
a person to a “sum and series” of consciousness-moments (NS 3.2.39). If a person is a series 
of distinct consciousnesses, then the deeds of one reach their fruition in the contentments 
and frustrations of another, an injustice incompatible with the hypothesis of karma. 

The more important assertion is that the mind is “ruled by another.” It does not act inde- 
pendently, but only as directed by the conscious soul. It therefore cannot itself choose which 
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sense to connect with. How then can the soul be unaware of its operation? A solution to the 
puzzle begins to emerge when we remember that the mind has another function, along with 
that of intersensory switch. It is also an inner sense, the means by which the soul perceives 
its own mental states. Vatsyayana:”? 


Memory, inference, testimony, doubt, intuition, dreams, suppositional argument, and perception 
of pleasure and pain are the proof of mind. 


One conclusion we can draw from this is that the soul is not immediately aware of its own 
thoughts, for it requires an inner sense to perceive them. Thoughts, just like external events, 
can appear and disappear unperceived. So the mere fact that a thought occurs does not 
imply that it is taken notice of in consciousness. Once the point has been made that the 
mere occurrence of a thought is not sufficient for its being noticed, we see that the switch- 
ing function of the mind need not determine which thoughts are noticed, but need only 
ensure that thoughts occur in succession. We can think of the mind as scanning the senses, 
constantly switching from one to the next. Its movement so conceived will be very swift, 
but entirely automatic and mechanical. Perceptions from all the senses occur rapidly, but 
sequentially in the soul. 

To attend to something then, is not to direct the mind qua intersensory switch towards 
one rather than another sense faculty, but rather to direct it qua inner sense to some occur- 
rent perception. The rapid movement of the mind need not be something of which the soul is 
aware. There is still a problem. If a perception comes before consciousness only if one chooses 
to direct the mind towards it, how can it be that one’s attention is sometimes drawn by the 
perception itself? Standing on a thorn or a chip of stone will draw the attention even of a 
person whose mind is fastened on some other thing (NBh. under NS 3.2.32). The worry is 
that I will not notice the pain in my foot unless I direct my mind to attend to the deliver- 
ances of my tactile sense, but that there need be no motivation for me to do this in advance 
of noticing the pain. Unless it occurs to me to check whether my foot has been injured, I will 
not notice the pain! Even this, however, can be squared with a mechanistic conception of 
the mind. Let us say simply that some perceptions are so intense as to force the mind in their 
direction, not because it chooses to direct itself towards them, but simply because it is driven 
to do so by the intensity of the perception. A conception of the mind as entirely mechanical 
in operation has room to allow that this could happen. The “movement” of the mind is an 
automated scanning of the senses, potentially diverted by the occurrence of intense percep- 
tions and by the controlling influence of the soul. The mind is not itself a rational agent, and 
it is only in a relatively weak sense that the Indian soul—mind division is what one would now 
call a “divided mind” hypothesis.”? 

What now is the place of reason in perception? The function of the soul is to integrate the 
content of distinct perceptions across times and between sensory modalities (NB 3.1.1). It 
has the power to identify the object of some past perception and an object currently being 
perceived. The identity “this is the same as that” is not given in perception, but discovered or 
“imagined” by the soul. The same is true across sensory modalities at a given time. Physical 
objects are perceived only by sight and touch, but the identification of an object held in one’s 
hand with an object currently being seen with one’s eyes is the work of reason and not of 
perception. Such identifications require one to be able to assume a point of view which spans 
times and crosses sensory modalities. Rationality then has a reconstitutive role in aligning our 
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perceptions with each other, so that they come to represent a world of temporally extended 
and modality-independent objects.”+ 

The possibility of transtemporal and transmodal identification of objects is said by the 
Nyaya to be the best argument for the existence of the soul as distinct from the mind or the 
senses, and as the final refutation of the Buddhist analysis of the person as a mere continuum 
of discrete consciousnesses. For how is a reidentification of an object possible by one who 
exists only for a moment? Only a single consciousness spanning time can “simultaneously” 
witness the same object at two different times, and recognize it as time same. Only a single 
consciousness spanning sense modalities can “simultaneously” witness a single object 
through two modalities, and recognize it as the same. The Buddhist asserts that a momen- 
tary consciousness can compare a current perception with a current memory (produced by 
the past perception of an earlier momentary consciousness), and so there is no need for there 
to be a single subject of the current and past perceptions. The Naiyayika reply is that there is 
a logical difference between, on the one hand, judging that an object seen now is the same as 
an object seen some time ago, and, on the other, keeping track of an object over a period of 
time. It is perhaps like the difference between discovering that two different names refer to the 
same thing, and using a single name twice.”° 

The ability to turn fleeting modality-specific perceptions into thoughts about enduring 
physical objects is a concealed art of the soul. It is rational because it admits of a standard of 
correctness. Interperceptual identifications can be right or wrong — the degree to which one 
can make them accurately, and the extent which one can do so for perceptions more distant 
from one another in time or appearance, is the index of a rational capacity. 


Rationality and Extrapolation 


The discovery of identities among the contents of one’s perceptions is a core function of reason. 
There is another. This is the capacity to extrapolate from what one has perceived to what one 
has not. That extrapolation is a key concept in the early history of Indian logic is clear from 
some of the examples Vatsyayana gives under NS 1.1.5.7° Seeing a rising cloud, one infers that 
it will rain. An interesting variant is: seeing the ants carrying their eggs, one infers that it will 
rain. Seeing a full and swiftly flowing river, one infers that it has been raining. Seeing a cloud 
of smoke, one infers the existence of an unseen fire. Hearing a cry, one infers that a peacock 
is nearby. Seeing the moon at one place at one time and at another place at another time, one 
infers that it is moving (even though one cannot see it move). The medical theorist Caraka’’ 
has some other examples: inferring impregnation from pregnancy; inferring the future appear- 
ance of fruit from the presence of seeds. In the ancient Buddhist logical text, The Essence of 
Method,’* we also find: inferring from a child’s special mark that this person is that child, now 
grown up; inferring from the salty taste of one drop of sea water that the whole sea is salty. The 
Ts’ing-mu’? (a commentary on Nagarjuna’s Middle Stanzas) has a similar example: inferring 
that all the rice is cooked on tasting one grain. And the Vaisesikastitra mentions another sort of 
extrapolation — the inference of an entire cow from the perception only of its horns.?° 
Extrapolation from the seen to the unseen can take place in any of the three dimensions of 
time — past, present, and future. Our interest is in the Indian theory of rationality, and for this 
we want to look at answers given to the question: on what basis, if any, ought the extrapola- 
tion be made? For while dice throwing, guesswork, and divination are ways of extrapolating, 
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they are not rational ones. Extrapolation, like critical investigation, must be done “on the basis 
of reasons,” and a theory of such “reasons” is a theory of that in virtue of which an extrap- 
olation is warranted. So, we can discover Indian theories of rationality in their explanations 
of why the extrapolations in the examples mentioned above are warranted. Rationality now 
is the search for extrapolative license. While Vatsyayana says only that there should be a con- 
nection between what is seen and what is inferred,*! many of the early writers have a definite 
interest in prediction and scientific explanation, and assume that extrapolation is warranted 
when underwritten by a causal relation. On the other hand, it is clearly recognized too that 
not all warranted extrapolation is causal. The Vaisesikasitra lists, in addition, the relations 
of contact, inherence, coinherence in a third, and being contrary (VS 3.1.8, 9.18), while 
the early Samkhya sastitantra has an overlapping list of seven.?* Take the inference from a 
drop of salty sea water to the conclusion that the whole sea is salty. This is not an inference 
based on any causal relation between the drop of sea water and the sea as a whole; rather, the 
relation between them is mereological. One would say that it is an inference from sampling a 
“typical” member of a group. This is a very common and useful form of reasoning (witness 
the example of checking that all the rice is cooked by tasting a single grain). It is not formally 
valid, but it is a pervasive and powerful species of informal reasoning. We will see in the next 
section that it acquires particular significance in the context of a debate. 

There is also an intriguing example from Vatsyayana I have not yet mentioned. This is 
the inference of the “residual” by elimination.*? Wondering whether sound is a substance, a 
quality, or an event, and finding reasons to deny that it is a substance or an event, one draws 
the conclusion that it is a quality. What is interesting is that the early writers are well aware 
that not all warranted inference can be reduced to the causal model. An adequate theory of 
inference has to find a description of the extrapolation-warranting relation at a level more 
general than that of the causal. The difficulty in finding adequately general bases for extrapo- 
lative inference encouraged a skepticism about their existence. In one form, skepticism about 
the possibility of rational extrapolation is just the claim that there is no adequate extrapo- 
lative basis. It is the view allegedly of the Lokayata “materialist,” and most notably of the 
skeptic Jayarasi (ca. 600 ce). An early version of the skeptic’s argument is recorded in the 
Nydyastitra (NS 2.1.37): 


[Objection:] Inference is not a means of knowing, because there may be errancy arising from 
embankment, damage and similarity. 


Gautama is referring to the examples of the swollen river, the ants, and the peacock. His 
point is that the observed facts admit of different explanations: the swollen river might have 
been caused by a dam or embankment further downstream, the ants might be carrying their 
eggs because their nest has been damaged, and the peacock’s cry might have been made by a 
human or animal impersonator. There are alternative causal explanations for each perceived 
event. This is a standard skeptical move. The skeptic introduces an alternative possible expla- 
nation (that our experiences are all dreams or produced by an evil genius, that the world was 
created five minutes ago with all its fossil records) and then claims that the existence of such 
an alternative explanation shows that one is not entitled to assume that the common-sense 
explanation is the correct one. Gautama’s reply is interesting (NS 2.1.38): 


No. Because it is a different thing from a [mere] partial case, fear, and [mere] similarity. The 
compact response is that there is an observable difference between a river which is swollen 
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because of upstream rain and one which is swollen because of a downstream blockage, a 
difference between the orderly procession of ants when it is about to rain and their fearful 
scurrying when the nest is disturbed, and a difference between a genuine peacock’s cry and 
that of an impersonator. 


The implication of Gautama’s reply for the rationality of extrapolation seems to be this. An 
extrapolation from the seen thing to the unseen thing is rational when there is a relation of 
some appropriate (as yet unspecified) sort between the two. The relation does not obtain bet- 
ween the unseen thing and something which merely resembles the seen thing. The rational 
extrapolator, therefore, must have the capacity to discriminate between the thing in question 
and other things which merely resemble it, but do not stand in the appropriate relation to the 
unseen thing. Only someone who can tell the difference between a flood river and a dammed 
river is entitled to infer from swelling to rain; only someone who can tell the difference bet- 
ween marching ants and frightened ants is entitled to infer from marching to rain; and only 
someone who can tell the difference between a peacock’s cry and a human impersonator 
is entitled to draw the inference from cry to peacock. The skeptic will reply, of course, that 
he can always find an alternative explanation for the occurrence of a perceived event, no 
matter how finely attuned the perceiver’s discriminating powers. Even the best expert can be 
fooled by a good enough forgery. But the question is whether it is rational to concern oneself 
with such extreme skeptical possibilities. The Naiyayika proposes a common-sense maxim for 
extrapolative reasoning: do not extrapolate beyond the level of your competence. The skeptic 
has a different maxim: do not extrapolate if there is any possibility of error. Since human 
beings have finite discriminatory capacities, there is always the possibility of error, and so the 
skeptic’s maxim implies that it is never rational to extrapolate. (Jayarasi** claims even that 
there is no rational extrapolation from the rising to the setting of the sun!) To reach the skep- 
tical conclusion, however, the skeptic has further to prove that his maxim of extrapolation is 
the rational one to adopt, while the common-sense Nyaya maxim is not. And that is precisely 
what Gautama is here denying. 


Rationality and Debate 


H. N. Randle observed a long time ago that “the Naiyayika was from first to last a tarkika, 
a disputant.”*°More recently, B. K. Matilal has called debate the “preferred form of ratio- 
nality” in classical India.*° There is a good deal of truth in these observations. A sophisticated 
theory of rationality evolved in the arenas of debate. Kautilya observed that rationality is 
about the best means to an end, and the end of the debater is to win. But what counts as 
winning a debate? If the debate is the victory-at-any-cost sort, and a debater wins when his 
opponent is lost for words or confused or hesitant, then the best and so most rational way 
to proceed would be to employ such tricks as play on the opponent’s weaknesses: speaking 
very quickly or using convoluted examples or referring to doctrines of which one suspects 
one’s opponent is ignorant. In the other sort of debate, the truth-directed sort, “winning” 
is a matter of persuading one’s opponent, and also an impartial audience, that one’s thesis 
is true, and the rational debater must find some other methods. Nothing is more persua- 
sive than an argument backed up by well-chosen examples and illustrations. And so, when 
the Naiyayikas came to codify the form of rational debating demonstration, the citation of 
examples was given at least as much prominence as the citation of reasons. When the Nyaya 
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theory of inference was “rediscovered” by Henry Colebrooke (he broke the news at a meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in London in 1824), the Indologists of the day in their excitement 
failed to pay due attention to this fact, and were led to some rather extraordinary specula- 
tions about the origins of syllogistic theory. The Sanskritist G6rres apparently arrived at the 
view that Alexander, having been in conversation with the logicians of India during his cam- 
paigns, sent some of their treatises back home to his tutor who worked them up into a system! 
Equally remarkable was Niebuhr’s claim that the Indians must have derived their theory from 
the Indianized Greeks of Bactria (it is a view Vidhyabhusana was to repeat much later on). If 
there is a lesson here, it is that a little comparative philosophy is a dangerous thing. 

The debating room is a theater for the art of persuasion. It is a metaphor for any situation 
in which one wants to persuade others of the correctness of one’s point of view. It will include 
by extension both the mundane situation of persuading one’s companion that something is 
about to happen, and persuading a scientific or academic community of the truth of one’s 
thesis. The model of rationality which comes out of the theory of debate is public, explicit, 
demonstrational. The norms of public reason are those of mutual agreement. 

The proper way to formulate one’s position is in accordance with a “five-limbed” schema: 
tentative statement of the thesis to be proved; citation of a reason; mention of an example; 
application of reason and example to the case in hand; final assertion of the thesis (NS 
1.1.32). Suppose I want to persuade my walking companion that it is about to rain. I might 
reason as follows: “Look, it is going to rain. For see that large black cloud. Last time you saw a 
large black cloud like that one, what happened? Well, it’s the same now. It is definitely going 
to rain.” In order to be able to generalize the structure of such patterns of reasoning, the 
Naiyayikas make an important simplifying assumption. They assume that the underlying 
pattern is one of property substitution. The claim is that all such patterns exemplify the same 
canonical form: Ta because Ra. An object (the paksa or “site” of the inference) is inferred to 
have a property (the sadhya or “target”) on the grounds that it has some other property (the 
hetu or reason). The first simplification, then, is to think of reasoning as taking us from an 
object’s having one property to that same object’s having another. 

The simplification scarcely seems justified. A cursory inspection of the cases mentioned 
at the beginning of the last section shows that only about half fit such a pattern. The cases 
of the swollen river, the ants, the peacock’s cry, the fruit, and the salty sea do not seem to fit 
at all. Neither can we fit reasoning to the remainder by elimination. The canonical schema 
seems to fit the case of the moon, the pregnancy, and the child’s special mark, but it is only 
at a stretch that one can force the case of smoke and fire into the pattern (an irony as this is 
a hackneyed example which all the logical texts quote). Bearing in mind the ways in which 
Indian logic was later to develop, one can be forgiven for feeling that this adoption of a prop- 
erty-substitution model at an early stage, while perhaps a helpful and necessary simplifica- 
tion for the sake of initial progress, also restricted the study of other patterns of inferential 
reasoning. Only the Jaina logicians explicitly tried to develop a theory of extrapolation free 
from this restriction. 

What licenses the inference from Ra to Ta? The Nyayasiitra answer is given in five brief and 
controversial aphorisms (NS 1.1.34—8): 


A reason is that which proves what is to be proved by being like an example. 

Again, by being unalike. 

An example is an observed instance which, being like what is to be proved, possesses its 
property. 
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Or else, being opposite, is opposite. 
The application is an assimilation to what is to be proved “this is thus” or “this is not thus” 
depending on the example. 


Likeness and unlikeness are relative to properties. Something is “like” another thing if both 
possess a given property. They are unalike with respect to that property if they do not both 
share it. Now arguably the natural way to interpret these sitras is as follows. Either the locus 
of the inference is like the example (in that both possess the reason property, R) and, since the 
example has the tobe-proved property, so does the locus. Or else the locus of the inference is 
unlike the example (it possesses the reason property, but the example does not), and since the 
example does not have the to-be-proved property, the locus does have it. If we let “b” stand for 
the example, then we seem to have: 


ais likeR b ais unlikeR b 
Tb ~Tb 
..Ta “Ta 


This formulation actually makes the inference a generalization of the inference from sam- 
pling. The example is a typical member of the class of things having the reason property. And 
it has this other property, the to-be-inferred target property. But the site of the inference is 
also a member of the class of things having the reason property. So it too has the target prop- 
erty (the negative formulation is similar). This is a powerful form of reasoning, one which we 
engage in all the time. It is not formally valid, but it is a pervasive type of informal reasoning. 
We employ it whenever we infer that an object has a property on the grounds that it belongs 
to a type, the typical members of which have that property. Compare: this grain of rice is typ- 
ical of the whole pan of rice, and it is cooked. So any other grain will be cooked as well. This 
drop of water is typical of the entire sea, and it is salty. So this other drop must be salty as well. 

We said that in the debating model, rationality is subject to public norms of correctness. 
In arguments of the kind being considered, public norms do indeed have a role to play, for 
they determine whether the object adduced by the debater as an “example” is adequate. For 
something to be capable of playing the role of example, it must be generally and uncontrover- 
sially accepted as a member of R and as a T. The debater must, when he chooses an example, 
be careful to select one that will fit public criteria of acceptability. Warranted extrapolation, 
clearly, is context dependent and occurs, in particular, only when there is a background of 
shared knowledge. For one grain of rice is an adequate exemplar of all only if it is commonly 
known that all the rice has been cooked in the same pan, at the same temperature, and with 
the same amount of water. It is for this reason that the pattern of reasoning here is neither 
formally valid nor reducible to an Aristotelian syllogism. *” 

There is a strong pressure, nevertheless, to fit such arguments into a deductive-nomo- 
logical model. These arguments, the thought goes, rest on an underlying lawlike universal 
generalization — that all the members of kind R are Ts. The argument is then enthymematic 
for a deductively valid one: Ra, all R are T .*.Ta. The role of the example, it is alleged, would be 
to provide empirical support for the universal rule, either by being something which is both 
R and T, or by being something which is neither R nor T. The pioneer Indologist, Stanislaw 
Schayer, had a different idea.** He read the step labeled “example” in the five-step proof as an 
application of a logical rule, the one we would now call “universal instantiation.” This is the 
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rule that permits one to infer from “(Wx)(Rx > Tx)” to “(Ra — Ta)”. And he read the step called 
“application” as the application of another logical rule, modus ponens. But he still sees the 
overall inference as a formally valid one whose validity is a consequence of the fact that there 
is a hidden premise “(VWx)(Rx > Tx).” 

More light can be thrown on this point if we examine the early Nyaya account of a pair 
of debating moves called the “likeness-based” rejoinder and “unlikeness-based” rejoinder. A 
sophistical rejoinder (jati) is a debating tactic in which the opponent tries unsuccessfully to 
produce a counter-argument, an argument designed to prove the opposite thesis. It is sophis- 
tical because the counter-argument is based on a false or superficial resemblance. Nydyastitra 
5.1.2-3 states 


When there is assimilation through likeness or unlikeness, the likeness-based and unlikeness- 
based rejoinders lead to the opposite property. 


[The reply is:] the proof [of the thesis] is just like the proof of a cow from cowhood. 


One debater, debating properly, tries to prove that a certain object has a certain property by 
pointing out that it is like another object which does have that property. (The black cloud 
overhead now is like the cloud we saw yesterday — both are black. But that cloud caused it to 
rain, so this one will too.) The opponent now tries to counter by pointing out that the object 
is also like an object which does not have the property. (The black cloud overhead is like the 
white cloud we saw the day before yesterday — both are clouds. But that cloud did not cause 
rain, so this one won’t either.) 


ais likeR1 b ais likeR2 c 
Tb ~Tec 
“Ta Ta 


As an argument, the rejoinder seems to follow the very same pattern as the original one, 
so why is it false? The existence of such rejoinders shows that mere likeness is not sufficient 
for good argument. The likeness has to be of the right type. When is the likeness of the right 
type? The Nydayasitra’s very cryptic comment is that the “right type” is the type displayed 
by the relationship between a cow and its genus cowhood. Vatsyayana, the commentator, 
is unclear and confused on this point. He does, however, make one important observation:*? 


If one proceeds to establish the required inferable property on the basis simply of likeness or unlike- 
ness then there will be lack of regularity (vyavastha). Irregularity does not arise with respect to some 
special property. For something is a cow because of its likeness with another cow, which likeness is 
actually cowhood, not the cow’s having dewlap, etc. It is because of cowhood that a cow is unlike a 
horse, etc., not because of a difference of particular qualities. This has been explained in the section 
on the limbs of a demonstration. In a demonstration, each limb serves a single purpose because 
they are connected with the means of knowing. The irregularity rests only on a bogus reason. 


If the likeness must be of the right type, then the reason property, as determiner of the like- 
ness relation, must also be of the right type. The object under investigation must be like 
objects which belong to a group, the typical members of which have the target property. 
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Vatsyayana implies that if the property in question is a property shared by typical members 
of the class of cows, then the reason property must be the class-essence cowhood. 

In the previous section, we saw that rational inference is linked with warranted extrap- 
olation, and we wondered what it was that made an extrapolation warranted. The problem 
we have here is similar. We are now asking for the conditions under which it is admissible to 
extrapolate a property from one object to another. It appears to be admissible to extrapolate 
the property “rain-maker” from one black cloud to another black cloud, but not from a black 
cloud to a white cloud. It appears to be admissible to extrapolate the property “has a dewlap” 
from one cow to another cow, but not from one four-legged animal (a cow) to another (a 
horse). There seems to be an order in the world of objects, a structure which licences the 
extrapolation of properties in some directions, but not others. Objects are grouped together 
on the basis of their likenesses and unlikenesses to one another. The possibility of likeness- 
based and unlikeness-based rejoinders shows, however, there are many different ways of 
making these groupings, many different metrics of likeness. So the problem is this — given 
some arbitrary property we wish to extrapolate from one object to another, how do we decide 
which such metric determines a standard for proper and warranted extrapolation? For an 
extrapolation may be warranted under one likeness relation, but not another. So not every 
inference of the standard pattern is permissible: 


ais likeR1b ais likeR2c 
Tb ~Te 
Ta oo~Ta 


The response given in the tradition to this problem is to impose further constraints on the 
relation of likeness. Relevant or extrapolation-warranting likeness consists in the sharing 
of a property at least as narrow in extension as the property to be extrapolated. The idea is 
clearly expressed and ably defended by Dinnaga, and for that reason he is rightly thought of 
as one of Indias finest logicians. I also think that the pre-Dinnaga Naiyayikas would not have 
developed the theory of inference in the way they did unless they had some such idea in their 
minds. But I do not believe we should be led by this to try to reinterpret what they said as an 
unequivocal expression of the idea. Matilal puts the matter well when he says that “the con- 
ception of a universal connection is being hinted at on the analogy of a universal property. *° 
The hint was there, but it was for Dinnaga to lend that hint articulation (and perhaps it is only 
at moments when a theory is being revised that a precise definition is needed). The important 
point is this need not be read as the introduction of a new premise into the inference pattern, 
but rather, as a condition on when an inference is admissible. The constraint is of the form: 
it is valid to infer Ta from Tb if a is likeR b when J, the example, is relevantly like a (i.e. when 
the property it shares with a is narrower in extension than the property being extrapolated). 
An inference rule is not another premise in the inference, but rather that in virtue of which 
the inference is valid or invalid. And the treatment of the early Nyaya theory as a theory of 
inference from sampling shows how the rule that there be a “universal connection” (vydapti) 
of this kind between the properties is not an enthymematic premise, but a genuine inference 
rule of an informal logic. 

Five sorts of bogus reason (hetvabhdsa) are mentioned in Nydyastitra 1.2.4: the wander- 
ing, the contradictory, the unproven, the counter-balanced, and the untimely.*! Of special 
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importance here is the one called the “wandering” (for the unproven’ and the “counter- 
balance,” see “Reason’s Checks and Balances”). This was interpreted by later Naiyayikas as 
meaning that the reason property deviates from the target, and so as a case in which the cri- 
terion enunciated in the above paragraph is violated. If a faulty reason is one which is present 
somewhere the target property is not, then by contraposition, a proper reason is one which 
is not present somewhere the target property is not, and so is at least as narrow in extension. 
The Nydyasitra definition is, however, less than explicit, and Vatsyayana’s explication of this 
most important sutra is all over the place: 


The wandering is that which does not remain at only one end. (NS 1.2.5) An example is: sound 
is eternal because it is intangible. A pot is tangible and is seen to be non-eternal. Sound is not 
tangible in the same way. What then? It is intangible. One might say, therefore, that because it 
is intangible, sound is eternal. However, in this example tangibility and non-eternality are not 
grasped as standing in a prover—proven relationship. For example, an atom is tangible and it is 
eternal. And when something like the soul is the example, then the reason, which is taken to 
be “because of being intangible” in accordance with the sitra “a reason is that which proves 
what is to be proved by being like an example (1.1.34),” deviates from eternality. For a thought 
is intangible as well as non-eternal. So, as there is deviation in both sorts of case, there is no 
prover—proven relationship as the mark of a (proper) reason is absent. One end is eternality, 
one end non-eternality. So we understand “being at one end.” Opposite to that which is at 
one end is that which does not remain at only one end, because it is a pervader (vydpaka) of 
both ends. 


Four inferences are compared. (1) A pot is non-eternal. Sound is unlike a pot — one is tan- 
gible, the other intangible. So sound is eternal. However, we also have this. (2) An atom is 
eternal. Sound is unlike an atom — one is tangible, the other intangible. So sound is non- 
eternal. Again, we have: (3) The soul is eternal. Sound is like the soul — both are intangible. 
So sound is eternal. But also: (4) A thought is non-eternal. Sound is like a thought — both are 
intangible. So sound is non-eternal. The implication is that what undermines the inference is 
the existence of examples which do not fit, i.e. counter-examples. Another maxim of extrapo- 
lation is in play: do not extrapolate if you know of any counter-examples (there is no implica- 
tion that the extrapolator is obliged to look for counter-examples, however). A prover—proven 
relationship is one for which no counter-examples exist. What Vatsyayana lacks, however, is 
a clear grasp of what makes something a counter-example. He does not see that only a thing 
which is intangible and non-eternal ought to be thought of as a counter-example to the infer- 
ence from intangibility to eternality. Something which is tangible and eternal an atom) is not 
a counter-example. For the existence of tangible eternal things is not inconsistent with the 
rule underpinning the inference, that whatever is intangible is eternal It is the gaining of a 
clearer grasp of the notion of a counter-example that leads one to an understanding of the 
proper form of the prover—proven relationship. Again, Dinnaga is extremely precise on the 
nature of counter-examples, and can take a lot of the credit, even if the essential point had 
been appreciated before him. 

My point has been that there are many ways to arrive rationally at belief, other than that 
of formal deduction. Informal argument schemes, such as the inference from sampling, are 
just as much ways of reaching beliefs that it is rational for someone to hold, and it is with this 
wider concept of rational belief that we make better sense of the early Nyaya philosophical 
enterprise. 
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Reason, Scripture, and Testimony 


Is it rational to believe the testimony of others or the statements of the scriptures? Does the 
assumption that it is rational to believe what we hear or read require us to think of rationality 
in a new way? We have so far encountered two epistemic models of rationality: the percep- 
tual model, according to which rationality provides norms for the temporal and cross-modal 
integration of perceptual experiences; and the extrapolative model, according to which 
rationality provides norms for the extrapolation from the perceived to the unperceived. The 
Naiyayika thinks that belief in the testimony of others is indeed rational, but that neither the 
perceptual nor the extrapolative model of rationality can account for why this is so. Testi- 
mony is a sui generis source of rational belief (i.e. a pramdna). 

The Nyaya theory of testimony is simple. Nydyasittra 1.1.7 states that testimony is the 
utterance of a “credible person” (Gpta). On this siitra, Vatsyayana adds the following impor- 
tant comment: 


A credible person is a speaker who has knowledge of the object and is motivated by the desire to 
tell of the object as known. This definition of a credible person is equally applicable to the seer 
(rsi). the noble (arya), and the outsider (mleccha).? 


The comment is important because it implies that the scriptures do not have any special 
claim to our assent, but are to be believed for precisely the same reasons as any other piece 
of testimony, namely because the transmitter is credible. A credible person is one who is 
knowledgeable about the subject matter, and who has a sincere desire to communicate that 
knowledge, and can come from any walk of life or branch of society.** Vatsyayana elaborates 
the point while discussing the Nyayasttra argument (NS 2.1.68) that the authority of the 
Veda is just like that of a medical treatise, in that it rests on the credibility of the communi- 
cator. He comments: 


To what is this authoritativeness due? It is due to the direct knowledge of what is prescribed, 
compassion for fellow beings, and the desire to communicate rightly. Credible communicators, 
having direct knowledge of what they prescribe, show compassion for fellow beings, (advising) 
“this is to be avoided,” “this is a cause of pain,” or “this is to be attained” and “this is the means 
to its attainment.” For creatures who cannot themselves understand, there is no other way of 
knowing all this... Thus a credible communicator is a source of knowledge.** 


When a person speaks who is knowledgeable, well motivated, and caring, it is rational to 
believe what they say. The scriptures, as it happens, are transmitted to us by such persons, 
and so we are entitled to believe them and regard what they say as a valuable source of 
knowledge, especially about moral and soteriological matters we would not otherwise be 
informed of. It is rational to believe the scriptures in just the same way and to just the same 
extent as it is rational to believe a medical text about medical matters, or any other experts 
about their respective field of competence. 

A dilemma threatens this account of testimonial rationality. Must we know that the 
speaker has the qualities of competence, sincerity, and compassion in order to be entitled to 
believe her, or not? It can hardly be right to say that we are entitled to believe any utterance 
we hear, and just hope that its author is competent and sincere. That would be an epistemic 
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charter for the gullible.** But if we have first to establish that the speaker is competent and 
sincere, then it seems that our grounds for believing are inferential, and the rationality impli- 
cated in testimony is nothing but a variety of extrapolative rationality. We reason, in effect, 
that the present utterance is relevantly similar to past utterances of the same speaker, which 
have been seen to be true. Someone who accepts this (David Hume is a notable case) is led 
to conclude that it is indeed rational to believe the utterances of a sincere and competent 
speaker, but that no new model of rationality is involved. 

What saves the Nyaya theory is the idea that one can “monitor” the competence and 
sincerity of the speaker without forming any beliefs about her competence or sincerity. One 
might simply have an internal ‘lie-detector’ subconsciously monitoring for signs of blushing, 
fidgeting, and so on. The existence of such a mechanism makes the following counterfac- 
tual conditional true: if the speaker were lying, one would come to believe it. In the presence 
of a subdoxastic faculty of this sort, one need not attempt to acquire knowledge about the 
speaker’s credentials. For one’s readiness to assent to what is being said will be overridden 
if she were to lie. Assent is made rational in a negative way, by the absence of evidence that 
the speaker is deceitful, rather than by positive evidence that she is sincere. it is rational in 
the same way that it is rational for one to believe that one has not just trodden on a nail. One 
need have no positive reason for so believing (a visual inspection of the foot, for example) for 
one knows that, if one had just trodden on a nail, one would have come to know about it. The 
“reasoning” is ab ignorantiam and not inductive.*° 

While the worry about the reduction of testimony to inference is raised in the Nydyasiitra 
(NS 2.1.49-—51), this defense is not to be found there. It emerges in the later idea that a pre- 
condition for testimony is the “absence of knowledge of unfitness” and not the “knowledge 
of fitness,” Vatsyayana says only that testimony depends on the speaker’s credibility and that 
“inference is not like this.”*” 


Reason’s Checks and Balances 


I began this examination of rationality in the early Nyaya with a description of the disrepu- 
table “reasoners” mentioned and criticized in the epics. The ill-repute was on the grounds that 
their use of reason was unmotivated, groundless, unconstrained. The Naiyayika is very careful 
to avoid this charge. The very term nyaya, which Vatsyayana identified with reasoned inquiry 
itself, is contrasted with another, nya@yabhdsa—a pseudo-inquiry. A pseudo-inquiry is one which, 
althoughotherwise in accord with the rules governing proper reasoning (setting out the demon- 
stration in a five-limbed format and with a proper reason property), contradicts observation and 
authority (see “Rationality in the Ny@yastitra” above). The same point is made time and again. A 
properly conducted debate, one which is friendly and truth-directed, is one which proceeds with 
the help of the methods of knowledgeacquisition, employs the five-limbed format, and is not in 
contradiction with, any doctrinal base (NS 1.2.1). A reason property which proves a thesis con- 
tradictory to a doctrinal base is a mere bogus reason (NS 1.2.6). Reason in Nyaya has had its 
wings clipped. It can override neither observation nor authoritative doctrine! 

Descartes observed that our perceptions can sometimes contradict one another, and that 
when they do it is the role of reason to adjudicate. A tower might look round from a dis- 
tance, but square closer up. A star and a distant lamp both look like specks of light, but one 
is vastly larger than the other. It is reason (belief and inference) that tells us that the star 
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is larger than the lamp, even though they both look the same size. It is reason that allows 
us to decide whether the tower is really square or round. How, then, can one deny that 
reason sometimes overrides perception? However, there are cases where perception overrides 
reason. Vatsyayana tries to find a case where a reasoned argument meets all the criteria as 
laid down in the theory of inference, but whose conclusion has to be rejected because it goes 
against perception. His example is: fire is not hot, because it is a creation, like a pot. Fires and 
pots are alike in that they are both products of human effort (let us restrict the extension of 
“fire” to those produced by humans). A pot, however, is a thing made of clay and so is not 
hot (material things are composed out of the four material elements, earth, water, fire, and 
air, and only those containing elemental fire are hot). So fire too is not hot! The inference 
goes through even if we insist on a universal connection between reason and target. For it 
is indeed true that, among everything seen, created things are not hot. The point is that the 
inference extrapolates from the seen to the unseen, and fire’s heat therefore belongs here 
with the unseen. The thermal properties of fire, as the matter under investigation, are, as 
it were, sub judice. Every created thing ever encountered (excluding fire) has been found to 
be cold. So, extrapolating fire too as a created thing must be cold. Uddyotakara says that the 
inference is baffled by a perception of fire. 

The conflict here is between a prediction based on an inductive generalization and an 
actual observation. In general, one faces a choice whenever one has both an inference to the 
truth of some conclusion and strong evidence that the conclusion is false. One can either 
reject the evidence for the falsity of the conclusion, or else reject one of the premises in the 
inference. The examples of Descartes are cases where the first option is the correct one to 
choose. The evidence of the senses is defeated in one case by its own internal inconsistency 
and in the other by a generalization with enormous empirical support (that things look 
smaller when they are further away). But the example of Vatsyayana is a case where the 
second option is the correct one. In the face of incontrovertible observation, one must reject 
the similarity metric on the basis of which the extrapolation was made. 

When is it rational to reject the premise, when the conclusion? Is this not a question for 
reason itself to decide, and when it decides in favor of the conclusion (i.e. of perception) does 
it not therefore decide to override itself? It is to avoid the apparent absurdity of such a result 
that the Nyaya insist on there being two different models or faculties of reason: reason as 
the rational extrapolator, and reason as the rational integrator of mental contents (percep- 
tual and inferential). Integrative reason strikes a balance between perception and extrapola- 
tion, preferring one or the other according to its own standards. What is true of the relation 
between perception and inference is true too of the relation between testimony and infer- 
ence, and true also of the relation between perception and testimony. What is the norm on 
integration? What principle does it follow in deciding who to override? Maximizing con- 
sistency is the obvious answer, but there is scope for weighting. The Nyaya, it would seem, 
wants to weight testimony (and especially scriptural testimony) more heavily than anything 
else, and to weight observation more heavily than extrapolation. The pure reasoner of the 
epics would maximize the weight given to inference — no doctrine is unrevisable, no scripture 
sacred — or else, like the materialist, to observation. Such an antidogmatism may have led 
him to be banished from the company of the virtuous, but for us a question still remains. If 
there is a choice of weightings, which one is the rational choice? On what principle does one 
choose? The search for reasons goes on. Unfortunately, there isn’t sufficient space here to dis- 
cuss how the later Naiyayikas brought this search for reasons to a close. 
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Can reason really override itself? As we have seen (“Reason, Scripture, and Testimony”), 
five sorts of bogus reason are mentioned in Nydyasitra 1.2.4. In two of them, the unproven 
and the counter-balanced, reason acts as its own regulator. These are important, for they 
are favorite weapons of the skeptic. The situation called “counter-balanced” is one in which, 
in order to resolve the point at issue, the debater adduces a reason which might equally 
well prove the point either way. The reason meets all the criteria for warranted extrapo- 
lation, and would have been entirely adequate in settling the matter, were it not for the 
possibility of an equally acceptable and adequate extrapolation to the opposite conclusion. 
Vatsyayana’s example is: sound is non-eternal because we do not apprehend in sound the 
properties of eternal things, just like the pot, etc. The objection to this otherwise admis- 
sible extrapolation is that it is reversible. For we can equally well argue as follows: sound 
is eternal because we do not apprehend in sound the properties of non-eternal things, just 
like the sky, etc. This too, on its own, would have been an admissible extrapolation. (A sim- 
pler, if not entirely suitable, example would be: sound is eternal because it is eternal; and: 
sound is non-eternal because it is non-eternal.) In the absence of any ground for preferring 
one of these over the other, the most reasonable thing to do is to accept neither. Behind 
this bogus reason is another maxim of extrapolation: when faced with equal, but opposite 
bases for extrapolation between which you cannot choose, do not extrapolate. When rea- 
sons are balanced against each other, one is driven instead towards the skeptic’s ataraxia. 

The other bogus reason of interest to us here is the one called “unproven,” or more lit- 
erally, “same as the thesis” (sadhyasama). The reason is one which has not itself been 
established, and in that sense is in the same state as the thesis to be proved. Vatsyayana’s 
intriguing example is: a shadow is a substance because it moves. We have again an otherwise 
admissible extrapolation, but one that would be a false move in a debate. The problem is that 
the movement of shadows is not itself an established fact: it is neither a shared doctrine nor 
an indisputable observation. For one needs to know whether shadows are seen to move like 
men, or whether what takes place is a succession of perceptions of dimly lit things produced 
by the obstruction of the light by a moving cover. Extrapolation proceeds from the seen to 
the unseen or more generally, from the proven to the unproven. The underlying maxim on 
extrapolation is therefore: only extrapolate from what you have already established. The fault 
of being “the same as the thesis” is a violation of this maxim. 

The Madhyamika skeptic Nagarjuna uses this fault to devastating effect. He argues that 
any reason adduced to refute the skeptical thesis will suffer the fault of being the same as the 
thesis. For if the skeptical thesis is that nothing can be known, then to refute it is to prove that 
something can be known. But if it is not yet established that anything can be known, one 
can adduce no known or established fact to prove it. So any putative reason one adduces to 
prove that something can be known will be the “same as the thesis” in being as yet unproven. 
The two propositions, “A proves B only if A is proven in advance of B” and “B = something 
is proven” in combination entail that A has to be something which is proven in advance 
of anything being proven, and this entails that there is no such A. The skeptic’s thesis is 
indefeasible! 

Such is the account of reason as it was conceived in early India. The concept is a shifting, 
not to say shifty, one, an interplay of different themes. The collection of ideas presented 
here was supposed to describe the way people actually do reason and explain why they 
are justified in doing so. It is a common-sense theory of common sense. In the subsequent 
chapters [of Philosophy in Classical India, 2001, the source from which this chapter is 
extracted], I look at attacks on this account from several directions. The Madhyamika 
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skeptic’s claim that reason is self-defeating has already been mentioned. It is self-defeating 
because, if true, it is provable that nothing is provable (chapter 2). The Jainas are diamet- 
rically opposed: reason, they say, is over-complete: everything is provable (chapter 5). And 
Dinnaga, a founder-member of Yogacara-Vijnanavada Buddhism, is neither a skeptic nor a 
syncretist, but a unificationist about reason. What he rejects is the idea that there is a plu- 
rality in the concept of rationality (rationality qua integrator, qua extrapolator, and qua 
recipient of testimony). Such a unification of reason, it turns out, necessitates a radical 
departure from naiveté (chapter 4). At the end of the book, I return to Nyaya, and see how 
in the later period, responding to the many and varied assaults on the concept of ratio- 
nality embedded in common sense, it revitalized its defense of the commonsense account. 
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Restoring “Hindu Theology 
as a Category in Indian 
Intellectual Discourse 
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Francis Clooney SJ 


Setting the Framework 
The Opening Question: Should There Be Such a Thing as Hindu Theology? 


Two questions guide this chapter. First, can we identify a mode of discourse which can justly 
be called “Hindu theology”? Second, if we can, is it worthwhile to do so? In this introductory 
section I consider both questions.' 

In general, theology, philosophy, religious literature, and a wider range of value-oriented 
cultural studies resist neat division from one another. Both the intersections and overlaps are 
of value, and usually one need not fuss over fixed separations. In particular, the relationships 
and differences between philosophy and theology are rich and important, and it is difficult 
to distinguish them without caricaturing one or the other as if to postulate a philosophy 
devoid of spiritual values, or a theology bereft of intellectual credibility. Both are theoretical 
discourses which edge into more practical and moral concerns, or indeed derive from such 
concerns. Both theology and philosophy prize the cultivation of insight and the achievement 
of wisdom through disciplined practice; in turn, both quests, once properly defined, can be 
broadened again in relation to a yet wider range of popular resources in mythology, narra- 
tive, poetry, ritual practice, imagery, etc., all of which can flourish in numerous forms which 
resist neat definition according to particular academic terminologies. When these rich possi- 
bilities are recognized, we are still left with the question: what merits the title “theology,” or, 
indeed, which schools of Hindu thought are not “theological”? 
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The project of identifying theology as distinct from other religious or intellectual dis- 
courses involves challenges which for the most part are not peculiar to the Indian context. 
To understand the presuppositions of a search for “Hindu theology,” it is helpful first of 
all to back up and recall some aspects of the religious and cultural situation in the West, 
where “theology” evolved as a useful term, and not always a term of approbation. In the pre- 
Christian Greek context theology was a lesser discourse, a reflective narrative about gods, and 
akin to mythological discourse. As such, it did not measure up to the newer, higher standards 
marked by “philosophy.” But thereafter the Christian tradition rehabilitated “theology” and 
used the term to mark a superior mode of human reasoning which, infused with divine light, 
was able to inquire deeply into the mystery of God and into matters of faith related to God. 
Rooted in gracious divine revelation, theology was nonetheless also careful reasoning aimed 
at apprehending the mysteries of God insofar as the mind was capable of such an apprehen- 
sion. One of theology’s goals was also to enunciate defensible truth claims in accord with the 
faith, and arguable in the wider public sphere. In the emerging Christian context, theology 
was considered foremost among modes of human knowing, and in the medieval West it was 
the “queen of the sciences.” 

More negative connotations resurfaced in Enlightenment Europe, where leading intellec- 
tual voices favored philosophical and scientific knowledge over a “theologizing” burdened 
with myths and constrained by narrow-minded faith, the pseudo-science of the Bible, and 
extrinsic ecclesiastical authorities.* Instead of philosophy being completed in theology, one 
now had to rise beyond theology to philosophy and true science. Today, though, the views of 
theology in relation to science and philosophy are more nuanced and less heated. Depending 
on one’s discipline and intellectual position, one can formulate a variety of pro- or antitheo- 
logical stances or, often enough, simply ignore the category of “theology” altogether. Yet as 
we shall see below, theology persists in resurfacing as a serious intellectual discipline, and 
today it again commands more urgent attention. Here I will argue that it is also an appro- 
priate and useful term in the context of the study of Indian thought. 

However the debate worked out in the European context, there is no exact historical 
parallel in India, and so too there is also no identical requirement to differentiate the terms 
“philosophy” and “theology” (or any other candidates) in the same way. Nevertheless, when 
Western scholarship turned its attention to India, one of the carry-over battles pertained 
to whether Indian thought was respectable, like science and philosophy, or secondary, like 
theology.? Modern Indian scholars have often enough appropriated the European debate on 
European terms, found persuasive the Western scholarly skepticism about “theology,” and 
therefore taken the very idea of “Hindu theology” to be a pejorative term aimed at relegating 
Indian thought to a level below philosophy. On this basis, twentieth-century Indian scholars 
have reasonably resisted the appellation “theology” for the works of major Indian thinkers, 
even those who were scriptural exegetes, temple priests, etc.* 

But I suggest that denigrating or excluding “theology” is not a service to Indian thought. 
Rather, such a denigration reads a problem indigenous to European history into an Indian 
context where religious commitments have so often been deeply intertwined with the most 
rigorous reasoning; even a richer sense of philosophy seems inadequate to the spiritual and 
religious values at stake; differences aside, “theology” remains a most viable and useful term. 

But such a claim in favor of theology is only a beginning, not a conclusion. If one decides 
to look for theology in India, the task involves reflection on Hindu intellectual discourses and 
an intelligent re-use of ideas rooted in Christian and Western intellectual sensitivities.° As we 
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shall see below, theology marks a kind of reasoning located between attention to sacred texts 
(Sravana) and meditation (nididhydsana); it is sufficiently respectful of religious sources and 
authorities so as to allow them to affect how one thinks; it is likewise open to logical and rea- 
soned conclusions which are powerful enough to change how religious people think about 
their beliefs. When Hindu reasoning is studied by Hindus and others who are genuinely inter- 
ested in learning religiously from Hindu thought, the recognition of “Hindu theology” seems 
a timely step toward making different faiths and different reasons mutually intelligible.° 


Why Bother Identifying “Hindu Theology”? 


But why? We must ask a bit more closely whether it is really important to defend reference 
to “theology” in the Hindu context, and whether “theology” is more useful than “philos- 
ophy” in identifying key aspects of Hindu thought. To begin with, we can observe that 
numerous Hindu traditions were not oblivious to differences which support reference to the 
“theological.” Reasoning carried forward without regard for authoritative religious sources 
needs to be distinguished from reasoning marked by attention to scripture and other religious 
authorities; the latter is theological reasoning. Some Hindu reasoning is only very indirectly 
connected with religious truth claims or religious practices; some Hindu piety is deeply reli- 
gious, but relatively immune to critical examination. But much reasoning and piety express 
a faith received and reviewed in a critical fashion. The former reasoning and piety are close 
to what we mean by “philosophical reasoning” and “religious sentiment,” while the latter is 
more properly “theological reasoning.” These distinctions are important, since “theology” 
most accurately describes some of the major trajectories of Hindu thought. Since modern 
India has in fact been influenced by distinctions which originate in the West — everything 
ultimately will have some name in English — and since the designation “theology” need not be 
pejorative,’ there is no a priori reason to avoid talking about “Hindu theology” in distinction 
from “Hindu philosophy” and “Hindu religiosity.” Rather, it is also profitable to use the cate- 
gory, “Hindu theology,” even when as scholars our goal may first of all be simply to describe 
what we find in Indian texts, without making claims about the interconnections of faith and 
inquiry. If we work with a broad and nuanced notion of theology — along with a less idealized 
and less all-encompassing notion of philosophy — we will be able to see the virtue of reviving 
theology as a category for understanding Hindu thought. If we do so, we can more accurately 
understand which strands of Indian thought are most fruitfully aligned with which strands 
of Western thought. While Western philosophy can provide a viable conversation partner for 
some Hindu thought, the sharp divergence of much of contemporary Western philosophy 
from much of contemporary Western Christian theology suggests too that theology will prob- 
ably be a better partner for illuminating comparisons with the majority of the great works of 
the premodern Hindu tradition. We can also point to experiments in comparative theology 
which take theology seriously as a viable cross-cultural category, and which illumine Indian 
thought successfully, and more fully than would simple religious or philosophical analyses. 
A clear example is the volume Scholasticism in Cross-cultural and Comparative Perspective. 
Jose Cabezon, the editor, and his fellow contributors (myself included), begin with the intu- 
ition that although the elaborate theological production and system of thought known as 
“scholasticism” is most easily rooted in the theology of medieval Europe, and in the works of 
authors such as Thomas Aquinas, it is possible and fruitful to use “scholasticism” to identify 
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ways of reasoning and even areas of content in other religious traditions (although similar- 
ities will always be accompanied by differences in detail and in overall structure).* As “scho- 
lasticism” is useful cross-culturally, so too “theology.” 

Perhaps the most extensive recent evidence of the fruitfulness of theological comparison 
lies in the lifelong work of Gerhard Oberhammer, retired Director of the Indological Institute 
at the University of Vienna. For more than three decades Oberhammer has been committed 
to comparative study involving Asian and Western thought (primarily Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Christian) which operates at a sophisticated theological level. Throughout, he has presumed 
that these traditions share interestingly similar categories (such as “revelation,” “transcen- 
dence,” and “sacrament”) which are not reducible to sociological or even philosophical con- 
cepts, and that through comparisons one can illumine the theological traditions involved. 
Volumes in his ongoing comparative theological project focus on the experience of tran- 
scendence, the manifestation of salvation, the transcendental hermeneutic, the notion of 
encounter as a religious category, and the sacramental dimension of religious traditions.? 
In his writings Oberhammer is clearly aware of the perils inherent in comparative study. 
He knows that terms like “epiphany,” “transcendence,” “encounter,” and “sacrament” are 
rooted in technical Christian theology, and he admits that it would be facile to reduce the 
complexities of Indian thought to settled Christian equivalents. Arguing by analogy, though, 
he insists that if religious traditions such as the Vedic, Buddhist, and Hindu traditions of India 
claim to lead practitioners beyond the confines of this world, one can legitimately draw out 
the parallels with what the Christian theological tradition names as “sacrament,” etc.'° The 
purposes and goals of Hindu and Christian thinkers are sufficiently shared that “theology” is 
useful as an overarching term which renders plausible more specific and detailed theological 
comparisons. We can add that since this application helps us to reorganize more lucidly our 
understanding of Indian thought, it also aids us in reconsidering, now in a broader perspec- 
tive, theology in the West and in the Christian traditions. 

Other examples too can be adduced. Some Hindu scholars (in the West, thus far) are rec- 
ognizing the value of theology as a category. For instance, in 1997 a group of scholars pub- 
lished Meditation Revolution: A History and Theology of the Siddha Yoga Lineage," in which they 
explicitly turn to the language of theology to explain the Siddha Yoga tradition and to char- 
acterize themselves as theologians, believers, and practitioners who study their own tradition 
according to recognized scholarly standards. If it is indeed the first work in what must be 
a longer and richer tradition of religious reasoning about Siddha Yoga, Meditation Revolu- 
tion promises rich theological results. Similarly, John Makransky and Roger Jackson recently 
edited Buddhist Theology, '? which similarly brings together the work of scholars willing both 
to testify to their own identity as Buddhists and to characterize their scholarship on Bud- 
dhism as “theological.” 


66 


Clues toward the Identification of “Hindu Theology(ies)” 


In the first part of this chapter I simply proposed an initial case as to why it is possible and 
worthwhile to interpret some strands of Indian thought as “theology.” Inow wish to get more 
specific by identifying what can justly be called theological in the Hindu context. For this 
task, I now present a series of considerations — e.g., themes, modes of reasoning, styles, audi- 
ence expectations, the judgment of theologians — by the measure of which we can determine 
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whether a Hindu text or system of thought ought to be counted as theological. Each of the 
following clues has some merit on its own, but none is independently sufficient, and it will 
not be necessary to accept all of them to justify the acceptance of the category, “theology.” 
Nevertheless, in significant combinations they can help us to make choices about texts (and 
systems of thought) that should be called theological.’ 


Theology as the Study of God 


The simplest way to demarcate Hindu theology is to stipulate that texts which are theological 
are those which have God as their primary object of intellectual inquiry. In much of what 
may be counted as Hindu theology the fact of a focus on a supreme, personal intelligent 
being who is the world source and guarantor of the significance of human life is an adequate 
working criterion. One can immediately raise the question of what is meant by “God” and 
“gods,” and ask whether it is fair to appeal to terms like isvara, bhagavan, purusa, etc.; much 
of the work of theology — Hindu or other — is devoted to specifying what we mean when we 
use “God” and accompanying words. Nonetheless an appeal to terms indicative of a high- 
est and original source of reality — who can be referred to by words such as “intelligent,” 
“spiritual,” “person” — is a legitimate starting point in the project of identifying “theology.” ™ 


Some Substantive Issues Which Characterize Hindu Theology 


I now list seven themes which help to define Hindu theology. In question are topics of reli- 
gious import which have a scriptural basis and practical import, which are not esoteric, and 
which can be argued even if rooted in faith. I suggest just seven topics which can usefully 
distinguish theological discourse: (1) the nature of a sufficient world cause, world-maker; (2) 
whether God is one or many; (3) divine embodiment; (4) the problem of evil; (5) the nature 
and time of liberation; (6) the appeal to revelation; (7) “ignorance” as a theological category. 


(a) The nature of a sufficient world cause, world-maker. In general, the debate over the 
existence of God can be understood as a subdivision of a wider debate about 
whether the world itself does or can have a satisfactory explanation. While the 
wider topic can be termed scientific or philosophical, the narrower form, focused 
on the hypothesis that there is a person who is the source of the world, is a specifi- 
cally theological topic. More particularly, the question is whether the world cause 
can be thought of as simply a material principle, or whether a spiritual and con- 
scious principle is the most reasonable prospect. 

A more particular form of the preceding initial question within the broader 
Indian arguments regarding religious matters and the reliable means of religious 
knowledge is whether there can be a convincing induction of the existence of a 
world-maker. Can one offer a satisfactory explanation of the world without pos- 
iting that it has a maker? This question can be raised as an issue of epistemol- 
ogy or an example of induction, but eventually it became a question about God 
and a distinctively theological matter. In Vaisesika empiricism, particularly in its 
earlier stages, the project of a complete description of material reality led to the 
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question of whether that reality is explicable without reference to an external 
cause and measure of intelligibility, God. Eventually the Vaisesika thinkers, and 
more prominently the Nyaya logicians who commented on the basic Nydya Sittras 
(from before the beginning of the Common Era), decided that reality could not 
be self-explanatory, and that accordingly some appeal to an exterior cause was 
required. The facts of ordinary reality raise questions which cannot be answered 
by appeals to other aspects of ordinary reality. A clay pot is relatively simple, but 
one must still explain how it got its particular shape, and perhaps too who fused 
its upper and lower parts into a whole. All the more, the complexity of the world 
requires the postulation of an intelligent maker. Even if this maker is not seen, 
“he” must be posited as the cause who synthesizes the things that are seen. This 
synthesizer is God. 

Once the Logicians entered upon this debate and decided to link the postula- 
tion of the existence of God with the foundations of intelligibility, they pursued 
the argument with great vigor. There was significant support for this kind of 
reasoning about God’s existence, but the Nyaya position was also criticized on 
logical grounds and with respect to its religious implications, not only by non- 
theists but also by some theists who were not eager to adhere to a “God” (merely) 
knowable by induction. The outcome was a widespread debate, which included 
a variety of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain interlocutors, and it was a debate which 
made sense intellectually because “God” was accepted as a term worth arguing 
about.!> 

Many Hindu thinkers — in Nyaya and Vedanta, for instances — defended the 

idea that the world has a maker. While this argument can certainly be treated as 
philosophical, particularly regarding one’s preliminary understanding of terms 
such as “cause” and “effect,” “world” and “person,” most of those willing to 
debate the issue agreed to make the question of the nature of the cause a question 
of the nature of God; and for many this was also a question of understanding God 
as known in scripture. In the Vedanta version, the point is argued repeatedly in 
key texts, such as Uttara Mimdmsd Sitras 1.1, 2.1, and 2.2, often in opposition to 
Samkhya thinkers who held that there were two principles, material and spiritual. 
By Samkhya reasoning, the material principle itself simply evolves into complex 
forms, and there is no need to hold that some spiritual power governs the material 
principle or is its ultimate source. According to Vedanta, the Upanisads offer a 
more reasonable explanation: the world cause must be a unitary principle which 
evolves into both spiritual and material realities. Since “God” is one of the more 
familiar terms (in English) for this spiritual cause, and since terms such as “Brah- 
man” do not shift the force of the arguments significantly, the debate in general 
seems most easily described as theological. 
Whether God is one or many Even if it makes sense to argue about causality — divine 
or other — and about the possible existence of a divine world-maker, it requires a 
greater and more intense consensus to argue about further, more specific issues, 
such as whether more can be said about God. In some circles, though, the topic of 
more specific knowledge of God was considered arguable, not merely a matter of 
belief and personal preference but as a matter of sense and truth, and was debated 
vehemently, in a debate best described as theological. 


(c) 
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To draw on just one sectarian example: Vedanta Desika, the fourteenth-century 
theologian of the Visistadvaita Vedanta school (in turn rooted in the theology of 
Ramanuja [eleventh century]), argues that there is only one ultimate reality, who 
is the Lord Narayana (Visnu) eternally accompanied by the Goddess Sri. At the 
same time Visnu is also Brahman, the Reality described in the ancient Upanisads. 
In his Srimad Rahasyatrayasdra, after a consideration of God's perfections in rela- 
tion to other components of reality, Desika turns to the question of Narayana’s 
relation to other deities. He argues that there can only be one true God and it is 
possible and urgent to decide which deity is that true God. Since religious practice 
and salvation are ultimately dependent on a right relationship with the true God, 
it is possible and necessary to know this God correctly. Proper exegesis and clear 
reasoning will indicate that Narayana alone is the lord of the universe, neither 
Siva nor Brahma. 

In his Nydya Siddhanjana Desika sets the argument on a firm philosophical 

ground, arguing that the notion of divine perfection requires that God be one, 
while the human experience of the divine, however limited, does not require that 
God be imagined in numerous forms rather than one form.!° Although nondualist 
Vedanta thinkers did not see a personal God as a primary constituent in their sys- 
tem, they were willing to debate the oneness of God; a multiplicity of gods makes 
no sense in terms of ultimate reality, but only on the level of popular piety.'’” This 
kind of argument — one God, or several gods, or a Reality beyond gods — makes 
sense only within the frame of certain presuppositions which, I suggest, are 
“theological.” 
Divine embodiment A third, consequent theological topic has to do with whether it 
is meaningful to claim that God can be embodied. The Hindu (and Buddhist and 
Jaina) intellectuals who argued for and against the existence of God and about 
the divine nature also asked whether it makes sense to say that God can have and 
actually does have a body. On one level, this is a faith matter of great importance 
for the Saiva and Vaisnava communities; each in its own way celebrates divine 
embodiment. But in both cases, it is also an issue requiring extensive intellectual 
inquiry. 

On the Saiva side, for instance, Arulnanti’s thirteenth-century Civafdnacittiyar 
offers a rich positive exposition of Siva’s embodiment, developed forcefully and 
in considerable detail. In section I.2 of the constructive part (Supakkam) of 
Civafianacittiyar Arulnanti defends the idea that the Lord can have a body, for the 
simple reason that God is all-powerful and can do anything he chooses. Arulnanti 
firmly asserts the perfection and freedom of Siva in his choice of forms simply as a 
matter of divine freedom. Siva’s mysterious play of forms, his complex and shifting 
use of forms, is a purposeful divine pedagogy, aimed at leading humans through 
the mystery of physical and spiritual forms of existence, from mere identification 
with material form to deeper and more spiritual understandings of the true 
meaning of “self” and “having a form.”'® 

For Vaisnava theologians too, the discussion of body as limitation aimed at rul- 
ing out notions of divine embodiment which would constrict the divine perfection. 
Yet in certain important features the Vaisnava theology of the divine body differs 
from Saiva theology. Both material and spiritual realities arise from a single source 
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and need not be seen as contrary to one another. God relates to the world as that 
upon which the world depends entirely and that which gives it life, though with- 
out God’s being dependent on the world; analogously, the soul inhabits, gives life 
to, and guides the material body, without itself suffering materiality. Accordingly, 
Vaisnava theologians seem more open to the idea that God can assume specific 
bodies, either animal or human, and live over time within those specific forms. 
Whether or not one agrees that it makes sense to claim that God can assume a 
physical body, I suggest that in the Hindu context this is an intelligible issue per- 
ceived of as worthy of argument. So too, it is best seen as a marker of a debate 
which is best understood as theological and not simply philosophical nor merely a 
sectarian protestation. 
The problem of evil The problem of evil is discussed in India as in the West, despite 
important differences in the framing of the discussion, ranging from the factor of 
rebirth to the significance rendered to pain itself. But theodicy was still an issue: if 
there is a God (or transcendent world source) who is all-powerful, how are suffer- 
ing and inequality to be accounted for? In Uttara Mimamsa Sitras 2.1.34—36 this 
question is addressed by both nondualist Vedanta thinkers (such as Sankara) and 
theistic thinkers (such as Ramanuja). To argue that the intelligent divine source 
who consciously arranged the world is cruel and unfair is also an argument that 
the Vedanta position in favor of a unitary material and spiritual cause is ulti- 
mately incoherent; to support their view of the origin of the world, the Vedanta 
thinkers must account for evil. This argument, for and against the idea that divine 
perfection is harmonious with the state of the world as humans experience it, is 
important and intelligible in a theological context where notions of God, divine 
power, moral standards of good and evil, responsibility and guilt, are accepted as 
arguable and intelligible. While the argument that there is an ultimate right order 
and justice in the world need not be theistic, they are most likely theological. The 
problem of theodicy can arise because there is some expectation of perfection or 
of an intelligible order, which leads to the mounting of a defense of the world as 
a coherent and intelligible whole. If there is no such perfection, the theology dis- 
solves and the problem loses its urgency.'° 
The nature and time of liberation Another important question which serves to mark 
off theological ground is whether liberation is possible within a given lifetime (as 
jivanmutkti) or only after death. This too is a “boundary” question best considered 
theological, since it relies on the premise that it is intelligible to speak of “libera- 
tion,” and that arguing between the alternatives of “liberation while alive” and 
“liberation after death” is important and makes sense, given intelligible positions 
about the world and the possibility and need for liberation. To be sure, arguing 
about jivanmukti involves factors which can be examined nontheologically: for 
example, estimates of the human condition, whether that condition can be radi- 
cally improved, the means by which one overcomes the ailments of life, why death 
might be considered not merely the end but also a transitional state, and how one 
might even know that a person is to be judged not merely holy or wise but actually 
liberated. The presuppositions are specific enough and involve sufficient religious 
values that one can rightly see discussions of liberation as most intelligible in a 
theological context.”° 
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The appeal to revelation. Our sixth example of a kind of discussion that is most 
properly termed “theological” has to do with the appeal to revelation, authori- 
tative verbal testimony. We can begin by noting that Indian intellectuals were 
concerned to determine the proper modes of knowing which produce proper and 
reliable knowledge, and likewise uncover and dispel ignorance. The concern to 
understand properly the criteria for right knowledge is of course not a disposition 
unique to theology; but the disposition of some Hindu systems not only to defend 
the need for reliable verbal communication but also to highlight specific privileged 
(oral and written) texts does characterize theological discourse. 

In arguments among themselves and also with Buddhist and Jaina interloc- 
utors, Hindu thinkers analyzed the knowing process in a sophisticated fashion, 
arguing the viability of truth claims and proposing subtle distinctions and rela- 
tions among the means of right knowing (pramdna), objects of right knowing 
(prameya), and right knowledge (pramd).*' Ideally, perception is the sufficient reli- 
able means of knowledge. 

But since the argument that everything knowable can be known by simple 
perception is never persuasively argued, supplementary means of right know- 
ing multiply. Intellectuals who are theologians are concerned with the truth of 
their faith positions, and are compelled to articulate and defend verbal authority, 
and ultimately a idea of a privileged verbal knowledge, revelation. It is properly 
and distinctively theological to ask whether there is something that can be called 
“revelation,” a privileged body of verbal testimony which informs humans about 
aspects of reality which are not otherwise knowable. 

It is within a theological context that one can argue about this. Indian intellec- 
tuals may be divided into those who accept this privileged verbal information and 
those who do not. In turn, those accepting revelation are further differentiated 
when one attempts to discern which words and texts, in which language(s), are 
revelatory. We see revelation defended in the Mimamsa and Vedanta, for instance, 
particularly in argument with Buddhists and others skeptical about the authority 
of the Veda. Here one can distinguish thinkers inside and outside the Vedic tradi- 
tion, and those adhering strictly to Sanskrit-language revelation from those wil- 
ling to admit vernacular revelations. 

“Ignorance” as a theological category If right knowledge becomes a theologically 
distinctive category, it follows too that ignorance too becomes an epistemological 
issue with theological and soteriological import. In the nondualist Vedanta tradi- 
tion avidyd is treated as a problem but also afforded an explanatory role, since this 
Vedanta tradition has a vested interest in seeing ignorance as the cause of suf- 
fering and its removal as the appropriate response to suffering. The issue is both 
whether the incongruities between scriptural promises and realities on the one 
hand and the evident realities of ordinary life on the other have to be explained in 
terms of objective differences and contradictions, or rather by appeal to a concept 
of ignorance which reduces differences to temporary defects in the observer. Per- 
haps things are as they are because of an individual and even cosmic confusion 
which distorts reality and alienates humans from their world. “Ignorance” thus 
has considerable implications for the analysis of the human condition, the prob- 
lem of bondage, and prospects for liberation. The study of ignorance too merits 
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the title of a theological topic and, since it is not a topic which is restricted to one 
or another sectarian audience, it can be argued among a wider range of Hindu 
thinkers. 


To conclude this section: the preceding considerations sketch a range of themes likely to 
be found in theological discussions and so too to distinguish those discussions. Someone can 
believe that there is one God who is maker of the world, takes on a body, is testified to in scrip- 
ture, yet without also being willing to argue in defense of those beliefs. So too, there can be 
intellectuals who disagree with such beliefs, but who also think that it is possible and impor- 
tant to argue through one’s objections to those beliefs. It is when we find a context in which 
these matters are subjected to intellectual scrutiny, for the sake of approval or disagreement, 
that we have a theological context. 


Manana as Theological Reasoning 


In the preceding sections I have linked theology not simply to religious beliefs, but also to 
religious truths and “public” positions liable to reasoned argumentation. Now I further 
develop this view, since key to theology is the convergence of belief and reason: certain 
strands of Hindu thought are theological also because in them we see operative a certain 
kind of reasoning that is focused — and constricted — by religious concerns. Often appeals to 
this kind of reasoning balance an insistence that such reasoning is entirely logical with an 
insistence that it is deeply indebted to sources ordinarily inaccessible to the human mind. It is 
a reasoning “freely” constrained by boundaries set according to some recognized authority, 
most commonly (though not only) verbal authority as revelation and/or scripture.’? The 
Vedanta commentators, for example, agree that reasoning leads to knowledge of Brahman, 
but also that Brahman can be known only by a reasoning which submits to revelation and 
draws its conclusions consequent upon revelation. 

A key source for the influential Vedanta understanding of the ordering and organization 
of knowledge as theological is related to the injunction in the Brhadadranyaka Upanisad, 2.4.5: 
“One’s self must be seen, must be heard, must be reasoned about, must be meditated on” — 
hearing properly (Sravana), reasoning properly (manana), meditating properly (nididhydsana), 
together climax in vision (darsana). As attention to scripture, hearing (Sravana) is the 
necessary beginning of the project of learning; it must be followed by reasoning (manana) 
which inquires into the meaning and implications of what has been understood. But neither 
is reason theologically conclusive, since one must also go farther and engage in meditation, 
nididhyGsana.”? 

The intermediate stage, manana, is the reasoning which interests us here as properly 
theological reasoning. It opens in both directions — toward sacred word and toward meditation, 
constrained by scriptural boundaries and oriented to a completion in religious practice — yet 
it remains recognizably logical, aimed at understanding, assertive of truth claims which are 
to some extent generalizable, accessible to argument and critique. Other kinds of reasoning, 
such as might operate mainly in terms of an analysis of human experience or simply in terms 
of repetition of scriptural claims without analysis, can be accounted for by other terms, e.g., 
as philosophy or as confessional religious testimony. 

In numerous contexts Hindu thinkers sought to defend the possibility of and need for 
rational reflection on faith issues, aiming at a delicate balance. Rationalists, including some 
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philosophers, may argue that reasoning should proceed simply in terms of questions, prob- 
lems, and doubts which can be resolved strictly on logical grounds, and that all other matters 
are less intellectual matters, of religious sentiment. Religious conservatives may insist that 
the Veda is totally clear, coherent, and need not be subjected to any critical examination. 
Against both positions, the theological mean represented by manana holds the view that 
faith can be reasonable, yet still faith; thinking can submit to scripture, yet still be thinking. 

To illustrate how this reasoning was understood in the Hindu context I will draw on three 
texts, two classical and one modern, which indicate respectively how there is a reality, beyond 
texts, which can be known; how even the truth of scripture can be argued; how theological 
reasoning is submissive to revelation. I begin with several of the vartikas of Suresvara (ninth 
century) on Sankara’s commentary on the Brhad@ranyaka Upanisad 2.4.5. Suresvara explains 
how the four seeming injunctions — “it must be seen, it must be heard, it must be reasoned 
about, it must be meditated on” — form a single integral enjoined activity.** He says that while 
the “seeing” mentioned in the Upanisad (“it must be seen”) cannot be enjoined, the means to 
that seeing —i.e., the “hearing” of the Upanisadic texts, and the intellectual consideration of 
those texts — can be enjoined as the necessary means. This appropriate, always subsequent 
“reasoning” focuses on the direct and implied meanings of scriptural texts and similar issues. 
Conformed to the words of the Veda, it aims at determining the relationship between verbal 
expressions and what is expressed by them. Revelation is the source of liberative vision, but 
(with a teacher’s help) one must understand scripture first. Neither does reasoning conclude 
merely in understanding texts, since the primary claim, “one should see,” also indicates a 
desire to know reality in its essence. Were the goal simply the experience of insight, without 
an objective referent, the requirement that one must reason about the meaning of scripture 
would have no point. Reasoning must therefore open into meditation. 

Thus, to draw on another familiar Vedanta text as an example, the Vedanta student must 
inquire into the meaning of “that” (tat) and “thou” (tvam) in the Chandogya phrase “that 
thou art” (tat tvam asi). The goal of this inquiry is to learn about the nondual nature of reality 
itself. This reasoning opens into that accomplishment of vision which “dawns” subsequently 
in meditation, like the rising sun. Based in revelation and open to a more experiential com- 
pletion, this reasoning, supported by both the Chandogya and Brhadadranyaka Upanisads, is a 
reasoning which we can call theological reasoning. 

Asecond interpretation of mananais drawn from the introduction to the Nyayakusumanijali 
of Udayana (tenth century), specifically a section of Vardhamana’s Prakasa commentary in 
which Vardhamana explores the kind of inquiry that is possible and appropriate when God is 
the topic of inquiry. In agreement with other commentators on Udayana’s text, Vardhamana 
seeks to justify the kind of inquiry that Udayana undertakes in his treatise; he too is concerned 
to defend it against views which would make reasoning about God unviable: i.e., God is so 
well known that there is nothing to think about; everybody knows something about God, but 
nobody can speak with certainty, so it is all a matter of opinion; scripture is so perfectly infor- 
mative that there is no need to think about God at all, since one already knows. 

Vardhamana discusses the Brhada@ranyaka injunction to think — “one should reason on 
it” in light of its implications for reasoning that is submissive to the Upanisads, and specif- 
ically with regard to whether it is even possible to argue about “God.” Following the intu- 
ition which underlies the Nyayakusumdfijali, he wants to explain the inquiry into God as 
respecting scripture without treating it as inadequate, yet too without allowing it to snuff out 
thinking; respecting common opinions while critiquing them; and not projecting knowledge 
of God as merely the ever-receding horizon of inquiry. 
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Vardhamana argues that the inquiry into the existence of God which is taken up in the 
Nyd@yakusumdajnijali is a real inquiry, not simply a review of positions already known by faith. 
While some observers might be tempted to reverse the sequence of “hearing” and “reasoning” 
and give preference to reasoning, such that scripture is to be consulted only for clarification, 
it is more plausible, given the sequence found in the Brhadaranyaka text — “it must be heard, 
it must be reasoned about” — that the study of the texts comes first, and that reflection is 
subsequent to that study. It is economical to see this reasoning as focused on textual inter- 
pretation and not more broadly on the wider variety of aspects of “God” that might come to 
mind. Were the objects of “it must be heard” and “it must be reasoned about” different, then 
no real progress could be made by combining the study of texts with reasoning. The implica- 
tion is rather that real exegesis must lead to real reasoning. 

It is true, Vardhamana concedes, that religious people may not have doubts about God, 
since there is nothing to be learned about the lord which is not in scripture, and since what 
scripture says about the lord is reliable knowledge. Manana must therefore be respectful 
reasoning, which does not call into question the authority of the scriptures. Indeed, there 
would be no motive to think about scriptures were they not authoritative. But neither is this 
reasoning merely an explication of the texts which sorts out what is to be taken literally 
over against what is metaphorical. Rather, reasoning aims at grasping the texts’ meanings 
more precisely, even while never doubting their truth. Moreover, doubts can arise. Even if 
one may not doubt God’s existence, one can take seriously doubts about the inference of a 
world-maker. One cannot know God without attributing some characteristics to him, which 
can be sorted out only by comparing and contrasting them with one another, in a reasonable 
fashion.?° 

Our third reference which illuminates the nature of manana as theological reasoning 
draws on the theory of a twentieth-century pandit, Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. In his 
Sanskrit introduction to the Sarvadarsana samgraha of Vidyaranya (fourteenth century), 
he distinguishes two kinds of darsana (ways of thinking, systems of thought): the “scrip- 
turalist” (Sdstriya) darSanas and the “rationalist” (tarka) darsanas. In the former category 
he places Mimamsa ritual theory, Vedanta Upanisadic interpretation and system, and 
Grammar (Vyakarana), while in the latter he places Nyaya logic, Vaisesika naturalism, and 
the Samkhya/Yoga theory of the separate material and spiritual causes. The reason for the 
distinction of the sastriya darsana and tarka darsana is not simply that the former rely on scrip- 
ture while the latter rely only on reason; thinkers in both groups respect both sources of 
knowledge. But Abhyankar’s concern is the “bottom line”: if one is concerned with ascertain- 
ing the real truth about something, and if there is a conflict between scripture and reason, 
what is one’s final resort? He says that Mimamsa, Vedanta, and Grammar are all sdstriya 
darsanas which come down on the side of scripture, to which reason must conform itself. 
Conversely, Samkhya, Yoga, and Nyaya are tarka darsanas because even if their theoreticians 
respect scripture, the fundamental resource is reason, not scripture. Arguments and author- 
ities must make sense, and scripture must be interpreted in such a way that it conforms to 
reason. It seems evident, I suggest, that the sastriya darsanas are “theological,” and the tarka 
darsanas are “philosophical”;?° manana is theological, tarka philosophical.?” 

Throughout, however, it is important to retain a sense that even theological posi- 
tions are arguable positions. This arguability is crucial, since where positions are asserted 
merely on the basis of authority — the text, a guru, a divine speaker — we have something 
less than a rational discourse, something which is not theology. When argument is possible, 
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it characterizes important, complete systems of thought in which progress is possible even 
on matters important for religious believers and practitioners. Most Nyaya, Mimamsa, and 
Vedanta texts, and some vernacular texts, e.g., in the Tamil Vaisnava and Saiva traditions, 
demonstrate this argumentative possibility, and thus are theological texts. 


Language, Commentary, and Community 


A final set of clues has to do with issues related to style, context, and community: like other 
intellectual discourses, theology communicates in a certain way, and meets certain expec- 
tations. Here I suggest just three ways of beginning to explore these more elusive, contex- 
tual factors. 

Commentary Some religious texts stimulate commentary while others do not; some texts 
are commentaries, while others are not. I suggest that within the broader range of religious 
literature, the fact of commentary can be an important clue to the presence of theological 
discourse. While being-commented-on is not an obligatory feature of a theological text, 
texts with commentaries are better candidates for the title “theological” than those not com- 
mented on, since commentary indicates the recognition that the text’s ideas are worthy of 
further reflection and expansion. Authors who comment on some older religious texts are 
marking those texts as possessed of important though often difficult or subtle theological 
import which needs to be brought to articulation. Some texts deserve and require commen- 
tary, because they contain truth which requires elucidation; and such texts, along with their 
commentaries, are theological. Sacred texts which are not commented on, or only in the sim- 
plest of word by word explications, may be considered religiously inspiring but not theolog- 
ically weighty. Thus, the Bhagavad-gita receives multiple serious commentaries, while most 
other portions of the Mahabharata do not. In turn, we may attribute theological significance 
to secondary texts, some themselves commentaries, which have in fact generated further 
commentary, since further commentary too indicates the intellectual respect afforded to 
such religious texts. 

Must Hindu theology be Sanskrit-language discourse? A still more elusive clue has to do with 
the importance of the Sanskrit language itself with respect to Indian intellectual systems. 
While one cannot endorse the assertion that Indian intellectual discourse is always Sanskrit- 
language discourse, one can say that much of it is precisely that, or at least composed in a 
context heavily indebted to Sanskrit. Of course, a pervasive reverence for sacred sound and 
sacred word accrues to writings in Sanskrit; it seems that almost anything written in Sanskrit 
can elicit religious reverence. But in addition, we can more narrowly assert that “Sanskrit 
reasoning” distinguishes much of what in fact counts as integral Hindu theology. To think 
and write systematically in traditional Hindu India was to compose in Sanskrit or in a way 
deeply indebted to Sanskrit. On this basis, theology might be treated as a Sanskritic mode 
of discourse, while writings in vernacular languages are less likely to achieve the “religious 
intellectuality,” systematic specificity, and arguability which characterize the theological.?* I 
propose that Hindu theology is ordinarily Sanskrit-language discourse, either composed in 
the Sanskrit language or in languages deeply influenced by Sanskritic reasoning. While in 
theory this need not be the case, it seems in fact to be so. 

There are vernacular texts which fit the description of theology offered here without being 
deeply influenced by Sanskrit-language discourse, but they are rare. I think immediately of 
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key Tamil Vaisnava and Saiva texts, works which are richly reflective and critical in their 
reasoning: e.g., in the Vaisnava tradition, Tirumalicai Alvar’s Nanmukan Tiruvantati and 
Satak6pan’s Tiruvaymoli (ca. ninth century) and the long and rich tradition of commentary 
and treatise which the latter inspired,?? and the Saiva Civananapotam, works which it inspired 
such as Arulnanti’s Civafidnacittiyar, along with other Saiva treaties such as Umapati’s 
Tiruvarutpay (fourteenth century).*° 

Theology within a community at home with theology Finally, it is worth observing that the- 
ology does not occur in isolation from the community of those who write it and those who 
read it. It is recognizable as it is received, according to certain audience and professional 
theological expectations. We have already seen that the reasoning here proposed as 
theological is a reasoning which opens itself for a completion in religious realization, e.g., 
in that meditation (nididhydsana) which is subsequent upon a reasoned reflection (manana) 
on what one has learned from scripture (Sravana). Theological reasoning imposes particular 
expectations upon persons who read particular texts, texts revered within some community. 

These expectations can be read in two directions. From one vantage point, a community 
may have specific expectations regarding particular authors who are, or aren't, to be called 
theologians. If a community expects an intellectual production to be merely informational or 
merely the explication of technical details for the sake of a specialized audience, that writing 
will probably not be theological. If a community expects a text to report encounters with God, 
to arouse deep inspiration, or offer instruction on moral and ritual practices, the likely author 
may be honored as a saint or prophet or teacher, but not as a theologian. Only if a community 
(or at least its elite) values the intellectual content of religious texts and the truth claims 
generated in relation to those texts will it interpret texts or commentaries as intelligently 
explicating the beliefs of the community, undergirding them with sufficient philosophical 
foundations, and defending them against competing philosophical and religious systems. 
Received in this way, texts may be properly recognized as “theological,” and their authors as 
theologians. 

From the author’s vantage point, of course, the matter comes to much the same thing, 
since authors intend particular audiences. Communities expecting theology and authors 
seeking a theological audience find one another within larger religious communities. If an 
author aims at aiding a religious audience in thinking through the meaning and implications 
of its faith (in general, and particularly in its scriptural sources), or at least in defending the 
intelligibility and plausibility of faith, then that author’s work is an intellectual production 
distinguished by theological intentions. But if the author intends no such communication 
with a practicing religious community, he or she is likely not to be a theologian. 

Finally, a simpler way to state the preceding is to suggest that theology will be recognized 
by those who have theological commitments already. If one has theological sensitivities, 
one will be able to decide what is theological and what is not. It makes no sense to leave the 
judgment on this matter to those who have decided that theology is not a possible and use- 
ful category by which intellectual materials can be categorized. This circularity is surely not 
very different from the situation evident in other fields; it is no surprise that historical or 
literary studies depend on historians or critics for apt recognition of the categories of texts 
involved. Indologists recognize other Indologists, subaltern critics their own contrary peers, 
and theologians find their own kind too. I admit this circularity not to mark off theology as 
the exclusive preserve of theologians — it must remain intellectual, arguable, etc., and surely 
others can have negative as well as positive opinions — but rather to stress that judgments in 
this regard cannot be entirely bereft of theological sensitivity. 
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Of course, since theology has communal roots, it must be the theologians of the Hindu 
tradition who must take the lead in maintaining and fostering Hindu theology. Theologians 
from other traditions (such as this author) must make only tentative judgments about what 
seems to be theological and where Hindu theologizing might lead. In any case, it is opportune 
to admit here that if much of this chapter is dedicated to identifying “Hindu theology” in 
the great classical traditions, it will be up to intellectuals writing today, who are willing to be 
called “Hindu theologians,” to chart the course of the future of Hindu theology. 


Theology as Complex Discourse 


Even if we decide that there is such a thing as Hindu theology and are willing to draw 
upon the preceding suggestions to build a case for identifying specific Hindu theological 
texts, the decision about what is theological will never be a matter of determining a text 
“theological,” or not, in a simple, straightforward manner, as if theology can be only a 
simple discourse produced simply. A work that is justly called “theological” need not be 
uniformly theological in all its parts; theology can be divided into parts and subdisciplines, 
some of which are not theological. In the Catholic theological context, for example, in 
schools and seminaries where theology is taught, one finds it standard to differentiate the- 
ology into disciplines such as Biblical Studies, Church History, Dogmatic and Systematic 
Theology, Moral Theology (and/or Theological Ethics), Pastoral Theology, etc. In his 
Method in Theology, the twentieth-century Christian theologian Bernard Lonergan argued 
that theology is a necessarily complex activity which operates in harmony with the differ- 
ent levels of human cognition and includes eight disciplines which complement and con- 
firm one another.*' “Theology” is the umbrella term for all these disciplines in the Roman 
Catholic tradition, since they are all intended to contribute to an overall theological educa- 
tion which necessarily includes such subareas, and since all together contribute to the still 
larger task of understanding the faith, accomplishing knowledge of God insofar as this is 
humanly possible. Moreover, a line of reasoning or argument that at one point meets the 
criteria for theology may later on cease to be theological. Theology is complex and compli- 
cated, and it has a history. 

There is no reason to assume that Hindu theology should be any more simple or uni- 
form than Christian theology. It is necessary to differentiate Hindu theology according to 
its subsidiary disciplines, some of which may be particularly philological or philosophical, 
others more exegetical, and still others more practical. For instance, a very old model for the 
distinction among disciplines contributing to a single whole is found in the Vedic ritual field, 
where the Veda, as (oral) text and practice, is supported by six ancillary disciplines: recitation 
(Stksa), metrics (chandas), grammar (vydkarana), etymology (nirukta), astrology (jyotisa), and 
rubrics (kalpa). Taken in isolation, some of these disciplines are intellectually interesting dis- 
courses which can well be studied apart from any relationship to Vedic performance, but in 
light of the stipulation that they are ancillary to the Veda they are defined as contributing to 
the overall project of Vedic theory and practice. 

Other models too are available. After 300 sce the Mimamsa ritual theorists formalized their 
division of the Veda into a series of interlocking subsidiary modes of discourse, for example, 
mantras (recited in rituals), brahmanas (descriptive and prescriptive of ritual actions), and 
arthavddas (narratives and other literary formations supportive of performance). Underlying 
this division is the recognition that the fundamental Mimamsa project, dharma-jijnasa (the 
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inquiry into the intelligibility of dharma) was rightly differentiated into subdisciplines, all of 
which together constituted the study of dharma. 

Similarly, the Vedanta (Uttara Mimamsa) system distinguished the fundamental inquiry 
Brahman alone is the real topic of Vedanta (Uttara Mimamsa Sitras I), defending the rea- 
sonability of Vedanta exegesis against a variety of theological and nontheological opponents 
(ID), harmonizing meditation texts with one another (IID), and clarifying the cosmology of the 
post-mortem world and other objective referents important for the coherence of the Vedanta 
system (IV). None of these tasks is the same, and some may be conceived of as pre-theologi- 
cal, yet together they form a unitary theological system. 

Or, in Saiva Agama and Vaisnava Paficaratra texts, we find a standard distinction of 
four sections devoted respectively to knowledge, ritual practice, meditative practice, and 
proper behavior. This differentiation too makes sense. While the “knowledge section” and 
its discussion of God’s existence and nature most smoothly fit the notion of a systematic 
theology, it would be pointless to limit theology to this kind of theory; the more practical 
considerations of ritual, meditation, and ethics are important too, as complementary dis- 
courses which fulfill a theological function and together combine to form a richer whole that 
is theological.*? 


Using the Clues: Some Theological and Nontheological Texts 


We have thus far identified clues toward the identification of Hindu theology: content, mode 
of reasoning, “style,” and (in an admittedly circular fashion) the expectations of commu- 
nities valuing theology. In calling these factors “distinguishing features” or “clues,” I readily 
concede that there is unlikely to be a sure and exclusive determination of what's theological 
and what’s not. But let us conclude by applying what we have discovered, nominating some 
texts for the title “theology” and denying this appellation to others. The point of what follows 
is not to determine a conclusive list of major Hindu theologians and theological works, 
but rather to illustrate the nature of the judgments necessarily involved, by attention to 
some Nyaya, Vedanta, and Mimamsa texts, and a few other instances of Hindu intellectual 
discourse. I assume from the start that our attention is focused only on plausible candidates 
for the title, and thus omit consideration of the wider range of intellectual production in the 
sciences and literary fields. I also exclude works which may be theology, but not Hindu the- 
ology, e.g., the entire corpus of Buddhist and Jaina writings in traditional India. Finally, I limit 
my consideration to premodern works, though one could easily extend the analysis to the 
theological credentials of more recent authors, ranging from Ram Mohan Roy and Keshab 
Chandra Sen to Sri Aurobindo and Ramana Maharshi, and to contemporary Hindu scholars 
writing both inside and outside of India. 

Let us begin with Nyaya. The early commentators on the Nyaya Sitras and authors like 
Jayanta Bhatta (ninth century) who wrote more systematic treatises developed increasingly 
sophisticated treatments of God’s existence and the divine nature. Theological reflection — 
about God, using religious sources of knowledge — came to the fore in the midst of a broader 
concern for proper logic, rhetoric, epistemology, and ontology. Much in the commentarial 
texts and in Jayanta’s Nydyamanijari is not solely or primarily theological, and could just 
as well be located in some other disciplines. By contrast, Udayana’s Ny@yakusumdjfijali is a 
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substantive theological work entirely devoted to the topic of God’s existence. Building on ear- 
lier resources in the Nyaya tradition, it brings great originality to its consideration of the 
question of God, and argues its claims about God within a broad framework capable of con- 
vening a conversation across numerous religious boundaries. 

But some Nyaya treatments of God move from the realm of intentional theology to that 
of a more rarified logical analysis which simply retains older and more theological elements. 
Although “God” is considered in a way that may be theologically useful in such works, they 
need not be thought of as theological. For example, I suggest that the Isvaravdda (Discourse 
on God) section of GangeSsa’s Tattvacintamani (thirteenth century) takes up the topic of God 
as an intellectually interesting one, but not as a living theological concern. Gangesa explores 
the arguments about God’s existence in great detail, yet only within an exhaustive treatment 
of a wider range of epistemological concerns.*? The Isvaravdda is only the twenty-first part of 
the second book, itself devoted to an analysis of inference. The consideration of God is pre- 
ceded by sections on the construction of a good inference, fallacies, and generalization. It is 
followed by sections on causal efficacy and liberation. The third book then turns to the topic 
of comparison (upamdna). “God” is one more topic to be sorted out and understood prop- 
erly, one component within a much larger philosophical work; what had been a standard 
theological topic is taken up by GangeSa primarily for its epistemological value. GangeSa is a 
superb logician who can analyze theological topics with subtlety; but he is not a theologian 
even when discussing God. 

If we can recognize many writings in the Mimamsa tradition of ritual analysis as 
theological, despite Mimamsa’s rejection of the notion of a God who is creator of the world or 
author of the Veda. Given the orientation of the earlier Mimamsa texts to the proper under- 
standing of ritual and text — the dharma in theory and practice — we can hypothesize that 
much of the writing of the eighth-century scholars Prabhakara and Kumirila is theological, 
even if sections of their lengthy commentaries are primarily grammatical or epistemolog- 
ical. Among later treatises, one notices texts like the Mimdmsd Paribhdsa of Krsna Yajvan 
(eighteenth century) which focus on the terms and distinctions essential to ritual analysis.** 
Others, such as the Manameyodaya, a seventeenth-century Bhatta Mimamsa work composed 
by Narayanabhattatiri and Narayanasudhi,*° focus on epistemological issues and a standard 
list of the objects of proper knowledge, including God, the elements of the cosmos, and the 
self of the ritual agent. Both the Mimamsa Paribhdsa and the Manameyodaya may be consid- 
ered primarily theological works which however include major sections only propaedeutic to 
the specifically religious topics related to ritual performance. Finally, however, we can point 
to a nontheological Mimamsa treatise, such as the thoroughly analytic Nititattvavirbhava of 
Cidananda (thirteenth century), which focuses on the nature of causality, sense perception, 
etymology, relation, the ultimate constituents of reality, truth and falsity, the nature of reality 
as nondual or dual (argued on logical grounds), and the nature of God, self, and words. Even 
if Cidananda takes up issues of vital importance in theological contexts, his treatise is signif- 
icantly enough removed from the concerns of ritual, dharma, theism and atheism, that his 
tour de force can be treated as a philosophical and not theological work. 

Vedanta, in its various schools, is by most standards theological, the hesitations reported 
by DeSmet notwithstanding. Vedanta gives clear priority to scripture over all other means 
of right knowledge. In the nondualist Vedanta we see operative that theological reasoning 
(manana) which positions itself between scripture and religious practice; yet one also sees 
Vedanta works which stand at a slightly greater distance and contribute indirectly to Vedanta 
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theology. These points can be exemplified with reference to two nondualist Vedanta texts, the 
Vedanta Paribhasa and the Vivekacudamani. 

The Vedanta Paribhdsa by Dharmaraja Adhvarindra (seventeenth century) is a basic Non- 
dualist Vedanta manual.** In its first six chapters it analyzes the means of right knowledge, 
including perception, induction, comparison, verbal knowledge, presumption, and non- 
apprehension. These chapters can be taken as philosophical clarifications of issues which 
must be worked out for the sake of a smoothly functioning theology, and in light of them 
Dharmaraja considers the specific scriptural subject matter and religious purposes of Vedanta 
in the Paribhdsa’s seventh and eighth chapters respectively. While most of the Vedanta 
Paribhdsa might be taken as philosophical and not theological, all the parts cohere and find 
integration in the final soteriological concern, so one can term the whole of it theological. 

The Vivekacudamani (after 800 ce) is a work of 580 (mostly) two-line verses.’’ It is implic- 
itly and sometimes explicitly structured according to the line of thinking evident in some 
key Upanisadic texts; it subtly weaves together the tasks of studying the texts, reflecting 
on their meaning, and drawing that meaning into meditation leading to realization. The 
Vivekacudadmani is explicitly religious and critically reasonable all the way through, and like- 
wise it subjects that religious reasoning to critical reflection. In a more integral fashion than 
is the case with the Vedanta Paribhdsa, the Vivekacuddmani is a coherent theological text from 
beginning to end. We must also note, however, that there seem to be few premodern com- 
mentaries on this work; perhaps it was not deemed weighty enough to deserve commentary? 

By contrast, Vimuktatman’s Istasiddhi is a formidable Advaita work which treats in great 
detail an entire range of epistemological and ontological matters, and even issues specific 
to the terminology of Vedanta on Brahman, self, liberation, etc. While there is no strong 
reason to exclude the Istasiddhi the title of a theological work, its strong interest in the 
logical and philosophical underpinnings of theological concerns suggests that it too, like 
the Tattvacintamani, might well be termed a philosophical treatise which addresses some 
theological topics. ** 

When we turn to a clearly theistic school of Vedanta such as Ramanuja’s and Vedanta 
Desika’s Visistadvaita, it will be no surprise that many of its works can easily be counted 
as theological. Commentaries, such as Ramanuja’s Sribhdsya and Gitabhdsya are richly 
theological, and so too treatises such as his Vedarthasamgraha, which expounds both right 
exegetical principles and right ontology in support of theistic Vedanta. But even in regarding 
theistic Vedanta it is illuminating to distinguish primary theological writings from those 
which are either accessory or devotional. Ramanuja’s three more devotional writings, col- 
lected in the Gadya Traya, are best taken as intelligent devotional masterpieces intended to 
inspire the community of believers. But I suggest that they are not theological works, even if 
the Srivaisnava tradition has rightly found in them a wealth of theological meaning. 

Vedanta Desika presents us with an array of works, some of which may merit the title of 
“philosophy” or “philosophical theology,” some “devotional compositions,” and some “the- 
ology.” For example, a work such as the Paramatabhanga aims at refuting the doctrines of 
other schools, as Desika argues his views largely on the basis of correct reasoning; this might 
be counted as philosophical or apologetic theology. 

More complicated is the case of the paired volumes, the Nyaya Parisuddhi and the Nydya 
Siddha@rijana. The Nydya Parisuddhi offers primarily philosophical analysis in support of the- 
ology; in it Desika meticulously considers Nyaya positions and also corrects them wherever 
necessary. Throughout, his aim is to review and clarify problematic and unclear aspects of the 
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system of logic set forth in the Nydya Sitras of Gautama. It seems clear that this is a corrective 
work which is preparatory for theology, and only indirectly theological itself. The corrective 
work of the Nyaya Parisuddhi is complemented in the Nydya Siddh@fijana which itself has a kind 
of philosophical focus in its concern for the objects of knowledge: inert material reality; the 
individual dependent self; the lord; the eternal abode of the lord; understanding, constitutive 
knowledge; qualities as real but not material elements. But here the emphasis is on the truth of 
the community’s faith positions. If the Nyaya Parisuddhi is preparatory to theology, the Nydya 
Siddhanjana, its deeply logical and philosophical nature notwithstanding, is more explicitly a 
reasoned defense of faith positions and accordingly more obviously theological. 

For the sake of argument I have stated that texts such as the Tattvacintamani, 
Nititattvavirbhava, Istasiddhi, and Nydya Parisuddhi are not theological, on the grounds that 
although important components of their subject matter are recognizably theological, they 
stress logic and epistemology over against theological issues. Other texts can be denied the 
title of theology because they are primarily religious, edifying, or inspirational texts in which 
religious reasoning is secondary. In this category we can place most ritual manuals and most 
mythology — not because such are devoid of intellectual content, but because that content 
has not been explicitated in an arguable form conducive to manana. So too, various hymns of 
praise — Vedic hymns and later praise hymns (stotra) — which laud a supreme God or Goddess 
may be religiously rich and even provocative of theological reflection, but in themselves they 
are primarily meant to inspire and deepen religious faith. Hindu India abounds in religious 
works which promote religious values in various ways but (unless one mentally transposes 
them into more theoretical and prose discourses) without providing a sufficient space for 
critical reflection on arguable themes. 

There are religious works which have great religious and intellectual power but none- 
theless are best counted as not theological because they do not systematize their intended 
meanings in ways that can be analyzed, debated, and argued. The RGmayana, for example, is 
a persuasive and vastly influential religious narrative which manifests great religious intel- 
ligence, but in itself it does not give evidence of a critical distance which invites the believer 
to stand apart from the text and think about it. It may be that some Ramayana commen- 
taries are more theological than the epic itself. The Mahabharata surely has sections of great 
theological import in it — most notably the Bhagavad-gita — but it would be uselessly broad to 
claim that the whole of the epic is theological. The Gita itself, though perhaps inherently rich 
in theological meaning, is established as properly theological only by its further specifica- 
tion through commentaries and synthetic summations such as Yamuna’s Gitarthasamgraha 
(eleventh century) and the commentaries of Sankara and Ramanuja. 

If reasoned theistic texts may be judged more readily theological, we will want to scruti- 
nize closely and possibly differently works about Goddesses which often expound compre- 
hensive even if not entirely systematic Goddess theologies. Perhaps gender is yet another 
issue affecting how theology works out. Some Goddess treatises are poetic, and perhaps delib- 
erately dissimilar to “standard” theological texts. For example, the Srivaisnava Guna Ratna 
Kosa of Parasara Bhattar (twelfth century) is a Sanskrit-language text of 61 verses in honor 
of the Goddess Laksmi. Though florid in its descriptions and not easily read as a treatise in 
Goddess theology, commentators find in it all the theological depth one might hope for in 
terms of spelling out the relationship of Laksmi and Visnu. If not formally theological, it is 
certainly a rich resource which encapsulates earlier reflection on Laksmi and prepares for 
later theological reflection. 
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In Tamil we find the Apirami Antati (ca. eighteenth century), 100 verses in honor of the 
Goddess Abhirami who is both a consort of Siva and a pre-eminent Deity by herself. The 100 
verses are similar to those found in other Tamil devotional works, such as those of the alvars 
and nayanmars, and thus easily fall into that category of poetic works which are deeply 
reflective on divinity. Whether they are profitably counted as theological is another matter; 
part of the answer has to do with how much emphasis one places on critical reasoning and 
systematic presentation, and how determined one is to dig deeper inside the deceptively 
simple verses. For this chapter, however, I leave it an open question as to whether the Apirami 
Antati ought to be called theological. 

The Tamil-language drama Cilappatikadram (ca. fifth century) is a striking work which can 
be appreciated for numerous insights of great theological interest. Though dramatic and 
poetic in form, it proposes an (ultimately Jaina) analysis of the individual, social, political, 
philosophical, and religious constituents of society, while offering a good deal of Goddess the- 
ology along the way. But here too, the form of the arguments does not invite further elabora- 
tion, and (to my knowledge) the drama has not received significant theological commentary. 

Different problems are posed by a work such as Panini’s Astadhyayi (fifth century sce) the 
normative Sanskrit grammatical treatise. We know that Grammar is not merely an instru- 
mental discipline, but one with great religious import. Earlier, we saw Abhyankar’s com- 
ment that Grammar, like Mimamsa and Vedanta, is a scriptural system of thought (sdstriya 
darsana), due to its commitment to the words of the Veda. But Abhyankar seems to have 
been thinking mainly of Bhartrhari and other such grammarians who made explicit their 
“theologies of language,” e.g., in relation to Brahman as sound (sabda brahman). Such com- 
mitments and understandings can be taken as signifying Grammar as “theological.” But in 
terms of the actual content of Panini’s Grammar, though, we might also be inclined either to 
exclude the work or to relegate it to an important but ancillary role. 

So too, even some systematic religious texts present religious truths in ways that are evi- 
dently deeply intellectual and reasoned with scriptural roots, but without presenting them as 
arguable conclusions open to the kind of argument that characterizes theology. For example, 
The Laws of Manu gives evidence of a kind of juridical theological intent, as it reorganizes 
earlier legal materials, schematizing them according to the idealization of society according 
to class and stage of life, and then imbedding the whole in an account of the origins of the 
world as a natural, social, and religious reality. Manu thus reorganizes earlier religious and 
legal debates in a way that could well be taken as theological yet, since it also presents its 
arguments in a way that appears final and intended to preclude further debate, perhaps it 
strives to be a post-theological text. 

As noted above, though, decisions about which texts are theological or not are ultimately 
more than descriptive claims about past learning and writing; at an important level, such 
theological judgments must be made within a community of Hindu theologians willing to 
take up the task today. 


Some Final Reflections 


I do not suppose that all readers will be persuaded by the complex case made in favor of “Hindu 
theology” in the preceding pages, but I do hope that they will give a serious hearing to my 
case. Nor would one have to accept every argument or definition proposed in order to agree 
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that “theology” is a viable and useful term in the Indian context. The acceptance even of var- 
ious portions of my arguments should suffice: certain topics and themes are justly termed 
“theological”; manana, which reflects on verbal knowledge but has its finality in meditation, 
is justly termed “theological reasoning”; the presence of commentary and, in most cases, a 
Sanskrit-language discourse, can confirm that a religious text is also a theological text; commu- 
nities which accept the project of faith in tension with reasoning will value theology; and so on. 

For now, my approach should at least alleviate some of the misapprehensions about the- 
ology which arose in the earlier history of Europe and which have influenced Indian thinking 
about theology. With the ground cleared, we should be able to consider with some objectivity 
the claim that better than any other term “theology” names in English what many impor- 
tant Hindu thinkers have done and are doing. In turn, the admission of this term opens more 
fruitful ways of understanding traditional Hindu thinking, and stimulates an exchange of 
ideas between India, still coming to terms with its own theological and nontheological heri- 
tage, and the contemporary scholarly world. 

I close then with two observations. First, I claimed at the beginning of this chapter that 
it was not my task to explain the word “Hindu.” This is of course an admittedly difficult task 
in light of the contemporary consensus that it may be misleading to apply “Hinduism” to 
how people believe, think, speak, and act religiously in India; historians, social scientists, 
and Indologists have all in their own way determined that “Hindu” and “Hinduism” refer to 
nothing substantial or particular, and they have often concluded that the words ought not 
be used at all. However, without disregarding the historical and religious factors which make 
caution imperative, I suggest that it may be from a newly rejuvenated appreciation of “the- 
ology” that “Hindu” can be re-established — as a plausible, arguable, and useful theological 
category with which one can usefully begin to understand the predominate Indian religious 
ways of believing and practicing. 

Second, as conceded above, I admit that since we are speaking of Hindu theology and 
not just theology, the final test must occur in a communal context, among thinkers who are 
willing to identify themselves as both “Hindus” and “theologians.” If this chapter has been 
properly dedicated to a retrospective consideration of where “theology” may be appropriately 
found in the Hindu traditions, it will still matter, and matter more, to discern the present and 
future of Hindu theologizing by listening to those willing to think through the Hindu faith(s) 
in a way that is intelligible in the contemporary, global conversation of believers and scholars 
interested in religion. 
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Notes 


1 Itis not part of the task of this chapter to explain or defend usage of the word “Hindu,” but see my 
comment at the conclusion of the chapter on the rehabilitation of “Hindu” as a theological term. 

2 See Amann, Vacant, and Mangenot, 1923-1950, vol. 15.1, cols. 342-6. 

3 See Halbfass (1988), particularly “On the Exclusion of India from the History of Philosophy,” 
pp. 145-149. 

4 Over 40 years ago Richard DeSmet surveyed the Indian antipathy toward “theology.” He showed 
how in the twentieth century it became commonplace to see “theological” as equivalent to “bur- 
dened with dogmatic commitments” or “deficient in rational excellence.” Even religious thinkers 
like Samkara were best defended by declaring, as did S. Radhakrishnan, that “the austere intellec- 
tualism of [Samkara’s] system, its remorseless logic, which marches on indifferent to the hopes 
and beliefs of man, make it a great example of a purely philosophical system” (DeSmet, 1955, 8; 
my emphasis). 

5 One also needs to be able to find one’s way back and forth between the terminology of Sanskrit 
(and other Indian) languages and English (and other contemporary Western and global) lan- 
guages. This is not an endeavor for those who think that no term in English can ever suitably 
represent a term from the Sanskrit language. While we concede from the start that no single term 
from an Indian language can translate “theology,” we need not be limited to the strictures of literal 
or one-to-one translatability, and we need to resist the temptation to exclude all English-language 
terms as inappropriate to the interpretation of Sanskrit discourses. As a model for the kind of 
distinctions we need to make, we can recall Wilhelm Halbfass’s useful sorting out of questions 
related to whether Hindu thought can be treated as “philosophy.” His analysis combined philo- 
logical interest in the uses of terms like darsana (perhaps: viewpoint, worldview), mata (opinion, 
school of thought), and anviksiki and mimamsa (analysis, inquiry), with a sense of the larger com- 
parative issues which come into play when one affirms or denies that certain strands of Indian 
thought should be acknowledged as philosophical. He rightly looks for exact correlates to “philos- 
ophy,” but rightly too does not rule out the possibility of Indian philosophy even after determining 
that no one term adequately translates “philosophy.” See Halbfass, India and Europe, “Darsana, 
Anviksiki, Philosophy,” pp. 263-286. 

6 Here and throughout this chapter I draw examples from those several areas of Hindu thought 
which are most familiar to me. I do not attempt a broad survey of positions, but neither do I wish 
to suggest that theology is limited to the schools of thought highlighted in my examples. 

7 Naming something “theological” will be no more insulting or problematic than other labels which 
one might apply to the intellectual systems found in cultures other than their own. Rather, it 
is useful to use the term “theology” and not just “religion,” “philosophy,” or “Indology,” when 
attempting to understand Hindu thought by correlating it with Western counterparts. 

8 Cabezon, 1998. Cabezon highlights several important features which distinguish scholasticism, 
distinctions which can just as well apply to theology: a strong sense of tradition, which includes 
the handing down of the texts which define the community; proliferativity, “the tendency to 
textual and analytic inclusivity rather than exclusivity”; rationalism, “the commitment to rea- 
soned argument and noncontradiction”; completeness along with compactness (nothing missing, 
nothing extraneous); systematicity (the endeavor to reproduce in writing “the basic orderliness 
found in the world”); and self-reflexivity (“the tendency to objectify and to critically analyze first 
order practices”). Since “scholasticism” has been closely aligned with “theology” in the West, the 
same features can apply in a theological context as well. Cabezon’s comment on the compara- 
tive inquiry underlying Scholasticism could just as well be adapted to our inquiry into “Hindu 
theology” in this chapter: “Though I see no value in — or need for — an a priori definition of scho- 
lasticism preceding comparative work on the subject, I do recognize that as a result of such work 
there may emerge a series of traits that will be considered more characteristic of scholasticism 
than others. They will become so not by virtue of being part of the innate character of scholas- 
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ticism — its essence — but because the traditions that have most benefited from being considered 
under the rubric of this category have these as their traits ... a texture is given to the category by 
the fact that certain traits will be more prominent than others, and this as a result of the fact that 
certain traditions will be considered more prototypically scholastic than others. If scholasticism 
is a useful category ... then, like other such categories (religion, myth, symbol, scripture, ritual), it 
will survive and evolve in this way over time” (p. 8). 

Oberhammer, 1978, 1982, 1987, 1989, 1999. 

See also my Hindu God, Christian God: How Reason Helps Break Down the Boundaries among Religions 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2001) in which I show the common theological ground of 
mainstream Christian and Hindu theologies on the themes of God’s existence, the true religion, 
divine embodiment, and the judgment of revelation upon religion. 

Albany, NY: State University of New York, 1997. 

Richmond, UK: Curzon Press, 2000. 

In what follows, I refer to Sanskrit-language and (to some limited extent) Tamil language sources; 
of course, other language traditions of India can also be drawn upon in this regard. 

While God or gods can be theology’s central topic, this rule can bear exceptions. Too rigid and 
exclusive a link between “God” and “theology” might unnecessarily exclude schools of Hindu 
thought which on other grounds might seem to merit the title “theological,” e.g., Mimamsa ritual 
theory and nondualist Vedanta. One might still term a system theological if some other com- 
prehensive explanatory referent is put forward, such as a transcendent Self (atman), or a higher 
reality which is the source of the world as a whole and yet also the pervasive life-force within it 
(brahman), or an apprehension of the world in all its interconnected parts (dharma). 

See Bronkhorst (1996, 281-394), and Chemparathy (1972, 78). On the development of the 
argument about God in the Buddhist context, see Jackson (1985). Dharmakirti’s critique of the 
argument from effects to the existence of God is also described briefly in Oberhammer (1965, 
1-34, esp. 10-220. On the general project of the Nyaya induction of God’s existence, see also 
Chakrabarti (1999, 159-173); for reflection on the induction in a comparative context, see Cloo- 
ney (1999). 

See “Vedanta Desika’s ‘Definition of the Lord’ (isvarapariccheda) and the Hindu Argument about 
Ultimate Reality,” in Neville (2000, 95-123). 

Narasimhasramin (sixteenth century) offers this critique in the third part of his Advaita Dipika. 
Against the view that it is appropriate to describe Brahman as possessed of certain qualities which 
enable one to identify who God is, Narasimhasramin argues that sectarian symbolizations of the 
divine and indeed all positive language about Brahman can only be secondary. Sectarian views 
rely on misreadings of the Upanisads; even texts which attribute qualities such as omniscience 
to Brahman are simply corrective of misconceptions, and not positively informative about real 
qualities existing in Brahman. All texts which describe God with attributes must be interpreted 
in conformity with primary texts which deny that Brahman has qualities. Distinct gods are really 
just one, diversely understood; see Advaitadipikad pp. 447-463. 

I.2.38—9; see my exposition of this theme in ch. 4 of Hindu God, Christian God. 

On theodicy, see Stoeber (1991) and Clooney (1989, 530-548). 

See Fort (1996), and Fort and Mumme (1996). 

On the complexities of brahmanical Hindu epistemology, see Biardeau (1964) and Bilimo- 
ria (1988). 

The basic Vedanta position is spelled out in the commentaries on Uttara Mimamsa Sitras 1.1.2, 
even though this stitra seemingly identifies the subject of the Sitras in terms of an induction: 
“That from which there is the birth, [continuation, and dissolution of the world]”. 

One might also take up the term jijidsd, which is important in the Mimamsa and Vedanta Sitra 
texts, marked respectively as dharma-jijnasa and brahma-jijfidsa; but it is the objects which distin- 
guish the systems as theological, not the acts of knowing per se. 
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Vartikas 213-19, pp. 692-693 in the Bhdsyavartikam of Suresvara with the Srutaprakasika 
of Anandagiri (Mahesh Research Institute, 1982), vol. 1 (Advaita Grantha Manjusha Ratna, 
vol. 237). 

See the Nydya Kusumafijali of Sri Udayanacarya with four commentaries (Varanasi: Kashi San- 
skrit Series 30, 1957). I have summarized Vardhamana’s position as stated on pp. 19-30 of his 
Prakasa commentary, where he is expounding Udayana’s kdrika 1.3. 

Interestingly, though from an Advaita viewpoint and somewhat dubiously, Abhyankar includes 
Ramanuja’s Vedanta among the “concealed rationalist” darsanas, due to Ramanuja’s proclivity to 
reinterpret the nondualist mahdavakyas in order to make sense of them. 

See also Cabezon’s introduction to Scholasticism (Cabezon, 1998). 

A good example of how language affects the formulation of issues is Edwin Gerow’s grammatical 
derivation of the theoretical issues related to karma as deeds and rebirth. See Gerow, 1982, 
87-116. Gerow argues that the traditional Indian philosophical understanding of karma — as 
action, as deeds leading to rebirth — bears a significance largely inseparable from the semantics of 
the Sanskrit language; the conceptual issues related to human acting and the nature of agency 
are more simply understood if we interpret them in terms of how action is understood grammat- 
ically. Gerow certainly would not assert that belief in karma as rebirth is only a consequence of 
Sanskrit syntax, but the logic of the case for karma, and the very significance of karma, are expli- 
cable most directly in terms of the dynamics of the Sanskrit language. 

To admit the real but somewhat rare possibility of a non-Sanskrit language Hindu theology, 
let us consider just Tiruvaymoli. This work of 1,102 verses can, from various perspectives, be 
considered diffuse and unsystematic, rich in myriad themes and images which are simply jux- 
taposed. Although it is tightly bound by the strategy of having each verse begin with the word 
or phrase which ended the previous verse (the strategy of antdati), it may still seem nothing but 
a canonical anthology. Yet as I have explained elsewhere (see Clooney, 1996, ch. 2), Satakdpan 
has exploited the possibilities and strictures of the Tamil literary traditions, to highlighthow God 
— Visnu, Narayana — can be talked about yet also encountered within the limits of particular 
literary and religious genres. Certainly, the south Indian Srivaisnava tradition found enormous 
significance in Tiruvaymoli, commented on it very extensively, and made it the basis for just 
about all later Srivaisnava theology. There are numerous weighty commentaries on the songs, 
and independent treatises explicating its meaning. Alakiya Manavallp Perumal Nayanar’s Acdrya 
Hrdyam (fifteenth century) is a systematic Tamil language analysis of Tiruvadymoli, entirely ded- 
icated to showing the rich thematic import discoverable in the words of the songs themselves. 
Vedanta Desika’s Dramidopanisat Tatparyaratndvali is a succinct Sanskrit-language assessment of 
the theological import of each song in Tiruvaymoli, a theological commentary which recognizes 
and a theological primary text in a vernacular not dependent on Sanskrit, and which seeks to spell 
out its theological meaning. 

Pechilis-Prentiss (1999) finely discusses the conscious development of Saiva Siddhanta the- 
ology in the Tamil south Indian context. In particular, the appendices which include Umapati 
Acarya’s Tiruvarutpayan (perhaps, “Fruit of the Holy Grace”) and a companion anthology, Tévdra 
Arulmuraittirattu (perhaps, “Anthology of Verses on Grace from the Tévadram”) are fine examples 
of theological works. 

Lonergan, 1972. He lists the eight specialties as follows: research, interpretation, history, dia- 
lectic, foundations, doctrines, systematics, and communications. 

We can also think of texts aimed primarily at coherent ritual practice, such as some puja manuals, 
yogic texts such as the Yoga Siitras, and guides to tantric practice such as the Kularnava Tantra. 
Such works may be highly reflective and intelligent, and rich in theological import, and in some 
cases attention to their commentaries may help make the case that these texts are theological. 
See Vattanky (1984). 

Trans. Swami Madhavananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1987). 
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35 The Mdnameyodaya has been edited and translated by C. Kunhan Raja and S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri (Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 1933). 

36 For the Vedantaparibhdasa, see the translation by Swami Madhavananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ash- 
rama, 1983). 

37 Trans. Swami Madhavananda; Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1992. 

38 The Istasiddhi has been translated by P K. Sundaram (Madras: Swadharma Swaarajya 
Sangha, 1980). 


CHAPTER 27 


Mantra 


André Padoux 


Mantras are among the most characteristic features of Hinduism. They existed in Vedic times 
and are still widely used today. They permeate Hindu ritual. As the saying goes, amantraka 
kriyd na syat, “no rites should be accomplished without mantras,” and ritual was and still 
very largely is part of the daily life of all observant Hindus. The term mantra, however, hav- 
ing been in use for some three millennia all over south Asia, has not always and everywhere 
had the same meaning. Mantras were used in different ways, in different contexts, and for 
different purposes: the meaning of the term, like that of all words, is context dependent. It is 
therefore necessary to examine separately the various meanings, uses, and values attached 
to it in the course of time in different Hindu religious traditions. Not only has the meaning of 
the term mantra varied according to time and place, but at any given time the word has been 
used to refer to different ritual, meditative, yogic, and spiritual practices as well as to different 
forms or kinds of phonetic and linguistic utterance. It is therefore impossible to translate it by 
a single word in English or any other modern language. Several such translations have been 
suggested; none is satisfactory. But we need not dwell on them, since the term mantra is now 
in common use. It is to be found in dictionaries and needs no translation. 

As regards the term itself, the Sanskrit noun mantra derives from the verbal root MAN, 
which means to think, but in the sense of an intentional, active form of thought. To this root 
is added the suffix tra, which is used to form words denoting an instrument, a faculty, or a 
function. A mantra, therefore, is etymologically a means or an instrument of thought, this 
thought being intense, concentrated, efficient: all traits variously to be found, as we shall 
see, in every form and use of mantras, ancient or modern. Later, and especially in the Tan- 
tric theory of mantra, the mantrasastra, the suffix tra was related to the verbal root TRAI, 
to save, mantras being therefore seen as a form of thought leading to salvation. Thus, the 
Tantric philosopher Abhinavagupta (tenth to eleventh centuries) said that mantras are 
mananatrdnartiipa, thought and salvation, that is, a liberating form of thought. We should 
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perhaps add here that the language of mantras is normally Sanskrit. They are formed from 
Sanskrit words or syllables, which is logical enough since they are regarded as forms of the 
power of vac, the primordial Word uttered in the sacred Sanskrit language. In Tantric prac- 
tice, however, there are exceptions to this rule, especially in recent times. 


Mantras in Vedism 


In the Vedas, the noun mantra refers to the metrical texts collected in the Sam hitas that 
are recited, muttered, or chanted during Vedic sacrifices, be they rc, yajus, or sdman, that is, 
hymns or poems, sacrificial formulas, or chants. All that is not brahmana (rule or explanation) 
is mantra; and mantras, in Vedic religion, are the essential element of ritual performance, 
however complex in its procedure and mise en scéne that performance may be. They are con- 
sidered as instrumental in the accomplishment of sacrificial acts: they are what causes and 
effects the efficiency of the sacrifice. 

The word mantra appears thus in Vedism as referring to something different, at least in its 
verbal form — poems, hymns, chants — from what it referred to later on, but even in those early 
times some permanent mantric traits were present. First, mantras constitute the essential and 
efficient element in all ritual. Moreover, brief ritual formulas such as svahd (the exclamation 
used when making an oblation to the gods) were also regarded as mantras, and the three 
utterances called vyahrti (bhiih, bhuvah, svah) referring to the earth, the intermediate space, 
and the sky, chanted during Vedic ritual, were believed to be invested with the creative power 
of the primordial Word. Vedic chant also included meaningless syllables called stobha, such as 
ha, bhu, phat, while in the Yajurveda other syllables of that sort (him, hum, vet ...) were used, to 
one of which, om, was attributed a particular and exalted position, which it has kept down to 
our days, as the very essence of all that exists. Vedism thus shows the origin of aspects of man- 
tras which will be developed in the tantric mantrasastra. The famous gdayatri, the invocation of 
Savitar, the Sun, a particularly sacred formula which was later used as a mantra (sometimes 
with sectarian variants dedicated to other deities) is also originally Vedic, since it is verse 10 of 
hymn 3.62 of the Rgveda. In fact, as formulas or utterances imbued with power and believed 
to be of supernatural origin, mantras have inherited and carried down to the present the Vedic 
conception of vac, the Word, seen as the supreme power, placed above everything else, iden- 
tified with the brahman, the Absolute. But it is an absolute which is also the sacred formula: 
from earliest times, godhead has been seen both as power and as sacred word. 

The Vedic solemn sacrificial rites have all but entirely disappeared in India. When they do 
endure, it is as a kind of archeological reconstruction of the past, or as an artificial, domesti- 
cated form of return to some mythical origin. Certain ancient Vedic notions and rites, how- 
ever, have survived as elements, sometimes very vital ones, of Puranic, then Tantric, and even 
modern Hinduism: and among these, in particular, are the Vedic notions and speculations on 
the divine nature and power of the Word, especially in its mantric aspect.’ Mantras have never 
ceased to be regarded as of divine origin and nature, as endowed with supernatural powers, 
and as ritually effective for evoking deities or for putting their user in touch with a deity or 
even identifying him/her with the deity. Mantras may be generally described as sentences, 
words, or syllables of superhuman origin, eternal, used to evoke deities or supernatural 
powers and also to put in touch or identify their users with these deities or powers. They are 
thought of as able, when uttered according to certain precise rules, to realize the intentional 
thought they embody and/or to accomplish different tasks or actions. These characteristics 
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are variously emphasized in different rituals and at different times. The function of praising 
a deity or beseeching it to accept or be pleased with the gifts or oblations offered is stressed 
in Vedism, whereas that of evocation or identification, or of accomplishing some religious or 
magic task, is more prominent in the Pauranic and still more in the Tantric context. Whatever 
the period, however, an essential trait of mantras is and has always been that their nature is 
that of the uttered, the spoken, or rather the speaking word (vac vadanti), transmitted orally, 
not in writing.? Even when they are poems or hymns, they are not Scripture. 

Descriptions of the yogic meditative uses of mantras, mystico-linguistic speculations 
on their nature, phonetic structure, symbolic values and powers are to be found in the 
older (“Vedic”) Upanisads and in the Brahmanas.’ For instance, in the Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Brahmana, the god Prajapati creates the sky, the intermediate space, and the earth by means 
of the three vyahrtis, bhuh bhuvah svah, the essence of his speech being OM. The Chandogya 
Upanisad tells the same mythic tale and adds “the sound OM is the whole universe.” “OM is 
Brahman,” says the Taittirtya Upanisad. The divine nature and power of the mantra OM is 
extolled in other older Upanisads, too: this extolling of OM as condensing and encapsulating 
in one syllable the totality of the Vedas (i.e., knowledge) is interesting in that it shows that, 
from Vedic times, brief, condensed utterances have been given primacy over extended, discur- 
sive ones, a concept to be found later in the tantric bijamantras. Vedic sources also show the 
breaking up of OM into its constituent phonemes, A, O, M, which are then correlated with 
different triads: the three Vedas, three parts of the cosmos, three vital breaths, and so forth, 
a trait later to be found in the tantric mantrasastra. Also, worth mentioning here is the Maitrt 
Upanisad (one of the latest of the ancient Upanisads), which says that OM is the essence of 
everything in the human heart, that meditation on Brahman rests eternally upon it, and 
that when stirred up it rises to the throat as an atom of sound, then reaches the tip of the 
tongue, finally flowing out as speech. The person who sees all this, the Upanisad adds, sees 
only the Absolute and is freed from death and suffering: this mental and bodily process does 
not differ much from later tantric mantrayoga practices. The origin of such anthropo-cosmic 
concepts, as well as that of a number of other mantric notions and practices, can thus be 
traced back to Vedic times. The idea, too, that the whispered (updmsu) or inaudible utterance 
of a mantra is superior to, and more effective than, its audible one, the silent (tusnim) one 
being the highest of all, dates from the Vedic period. For the Satapathabrahmana, the silent 
or indistinct (anirukta) speech is the highest one of all, since it represents the unlimited. Ritual 
speech, says the same text, must be silent, “since seed (retas) is cast silently.” Another theme 
which continued to be discussed in later times is the question of the meaning or meaning- 
lessness (Gnarthakya) of mantras. It was first taken up in the Nirukta, their meaninglessness 
being upheld by the grammarian Kautsa, according to whom mantras are uttered simply 
for the utterance’s sake — uccdranamdtrena; the question being less whether they themselves 
mean anything than whether they are uttered to express a meaning which they have, or, on 
the contrary, do not contain. The issue is still relevant, for while some mantras are evidently 
meaningless, they all have, as ever, a ritual function or a magical efficacy. 


Mantras after the Vedas 


The Vedic mantra needed to be considered first, not only because it came first historically, but 
also because in the Vedas the term mantra had the special, wider meaning of hymn or chant. 
Also because, as we have seen, some general and durable mantric characteristics appeared in 
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those early times. The Vedic period, however, cannot be separated from the one that follows. 
There never was a discontinuity: Vedic mantras, as well as some Vedic rites, never ceased 
to be in use, since orthodox Hinduism has always regarded itself as “Vedic.” While Vedic 
hymns and chants recited during solemn Vedic rites tended to fall into disuse, other man- 
tras of Vedic origin went on being used in the worship of deities and in various public or 
private, daily, or calendrical rituals, and still more in the life-cycle rites, the samskaras, which 
consisted mainly in the utterance (and/or transmission) of mantras and which ranged from 
the rite performed to ensure conception to those carried out after death. Every morning all 
twice-born male Hindus went on (and are still supposed to go on) reciting the sacred gayatrt 
(also called savitrt), from Rgveda 3.62 (tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo 
nah pracodayat), preceded by OM and the three vyahrtis, bhurahbhuvah svah. Practically all 
the daily activities (as well as the exercise of bodily functions) of the pious Hindu (or at least 
of the observant brahmin) were to be accompanied, preceded, or followed by the utterance 
of mantras, mostly Vedic ones. However, as cults other than the Srauta and Smarta Vedic 
cults? developed, other mantras appeared. In these new systems, which tended henceforth 
to replace the Vedic religion and which are called Pauranic since their textual theological 
and mythical basis was the vast literature of the Puranas, other mantras were added to or 
displaced the Vedic ones — even though some traditions, the Vaisnava ones especially, went 
on using Srauta mantras to enhance their claim to brahmanic orthodoxy. These pauranic 
mantras — “Vedic” in the sense that they were not Tantric — were used in the liturgy rather 
than to obtain supernatural rewards. They usually consisted in the name of the deity or of 
the supernatural entity being invoked or worshipped, in the dative case, preceded by OM 
and followed by the ancient liturgical formula namah, meaning hail or obedience to, or by 
svahd, the exclamation used in making oblations. For instance, Siva’s mantra is OM SIVAYA 
NAMAH or OM NAMAH SIVAYA. 

It is often said that deities are to be worshipped with their own special mantra, 
tattatmantrena. Whatever the cult, be it the thrice-daily invocation prayer, the sandhya, or 
the ritual devotional worship, the pijd, the rite always consists in the utterance (uccdra) or 
repetition (japa) of mantras, each of which plays an effective, operative role in the ritual pro- 
cess, the outwardly visible actions of the officiant accompanying, confirming the action of 
the mantras rather than being themselves effective. The importance of the mantras even in 
the non-tantric puja, is also underlined by the fact that the worship of a deity normally ends 
with a japa, the recitation of that deity’s mantra. We may note here that the mantra of a 
deity is not the same thing as that deity’s name. But since Vedic times lists of names of deities 
have existed, the recitation of which was prescribed and considered as ritually efficacious 
or as salvific. The Satarudriya, The Thousand [names] of Rudra, of the Yajurveda (4.5), is 
one of the oldest of these lists. Hinduism proposes a large number of nadmastotra, hymns of 
praise to the Name, or sahasrandma, Thousand Names of deities, and there are cases where 
the name or names of a deity is/are to be uttered like, and with the same expected effects as, 
amantra.’ The Sivapurdna, for instance, contains a list of a thousand names of Siva and enu- 
merates the benefits resulting from its recitation. It also prescribes the recitation of “multiple 
ndmamantras,” one of which consists of eight names of Siva preceded by Sr. For this Purana, 
however, the supreme mantra is OM, from which, this text says, all the Vedas were born. The 
devotional use of such stotra, stuti, or stava (or nowadays of kirtan or bhajan, devotional 
singing of divine names) is and has certainly always been very widespread. This practice is 
not to be confused with the japa of mantras, though it too rests on the conviction that certain 
sacred words have a salvific power. 
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In theory, Vedic mantras cannot be used by, or for, others than male members of the three 
“twice-born” (dvija) classes, a very small minority of Hindus. Hence the importance of non- 
Vedic mantras, which are all the more important because they are the majority of those used 
in all sectarian cults — that is, Saiva, Vaisnava, and “Sakta,” domestic or public (temple) cults; 
in other words, the rites performed, or attended by, almost the whole Hindu community for 
the last thousand years of Indian history. In the ritual performed in such temples (whose 
priests are normally brahmins, though the rites are either Tantric or tantricized), both Vedic 
and non-Vedic (often Tantric) mantras are used. Hindu Tantric mantras did not follow Vedic 
Brahmanic ones chronologically. Nor are they two entirely separate sets of ritual formulas: 
the two categories co-exist, and sometimes overlap.° Characteristic from this point of view are 
the sectarian forms of the Vedic gdyatri, where the name of the Sun, Savitar, is replaced by 
that of another deity, and sometimes the wording (but not the meter’) is modified so as to fit 
the deity invoked or the aim pursued. 

Regarding mantras in a non-Tantric context, we cannot overlook the Yogasiitras of 
Patanjali, (1.27, 28) which say “The [term] expressing Him (that is, ISvara, the Lord) is 
the pranava” (tasya vdcakah pranavah), and “|One should] repeat and meditate intensely its 
meaning” (tajjapah tadarthabhdvanam). The Yogasiitras thus emphasize two essential aspects 
of mantra and mantric practice. On the one hand, that the mantra is the vdcaka, i.e. that 
which “expresses” the deity, that which brings about its presence for the utterer. The deity 
being “to be expressed” (vdcya) by the mantra tends therefore, in the context of the Indian 
conception of the power of the Word, to be considered as ontologically secondary to it — a 
notion which was to be expatiated upon in the Tantric mantrasastra. Then, for the mantra 
to carry out its functions, it must be repeated and intensely meditated. The repetition (japa) 
of mantras and their intense meditation (bhdvana*) remain to this day two essential elements 
of mantric practice. The meditation of mantras is also designated by the more general term 
dhyana, sometimes associated with japa, repetition, in the compound japadhydnam. In this 
case, it is the continuous flow of thought applied to the mantra being repeated that is empha- 
sized rather than the intensity of concentration, as is normal in practices whose aim is devo- 
tional rather than magical. The Pasupatas, who were pre-Tantric Saivas, prescribed, too, a 
meditative muttering of mantras (japa), but mainly so as to purify the soul of the worshipper 
and fix his attention. Characteristically, the five brahmamantras (Aghora, Sadyojata, etc.) used 
by the Pasupata ascetics were called “the five purifiers” (pancapavitrdni), a role of mantras 
also mentioned by Vyasa in his commentary on the Yogasiitras. For the PaSupatas, however, 
the essential function of mantras was to obtain union with the Lord (isvarasam yoga). 

But mantras were considered efficacious and necessary in all aspects, religious and secular, 
of life in post-Vedic times. The Mahabharata alludes to their power. The images of deities were 
ritually established, that is, infused with the being of the deity, with mantras. Mantras were 
also recited when temples were built. The Arthasdastra says that sowing is to be accompanied 
by the uttering of appropriate mantras. From ancient times, mantras were used for medical 
and magical purposes. The Ayurveda prescribes the use of amulets inscribed with mantras to 
protect children from illnesses caused by demons. Mantras were used also in veterinary med- 
icine: the Hatyayurveda, a treatise on illnesses of elephants, said that no remedy should be 
used unless it was consecrated with mantras. Mantras were also used in the administration 
of the state, not only to propitiate the deity that protects the kingdom but also to increase 
the wealth and power of the king, to support his armies in battle, and so forth. A minister, 
in Sanskrit, is called mantrin, not only as a counselor (root MANTR) to the king, but also as 
being able to use mantras for political ends. Such uses are, in fact, more tantric than Srauta or 
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smarta. But many examples of the uses of mantras in all walks of life in non-Tantric contexts 
could easily be quoted. 


Tantric Mantras and the Mantrasastra 


However important the notion and uses of mantras may have been from early times, it was 
only with the development within Hinduism of Tantric notions and practices that mantras 
really pervaded all types of religious, ritual, and magical action. Speculations on the subject 
thrived, and innumerable treatises, digests, or ritual manuals were written, dealing with their 
nature and uses and extolling their power. Tantric and mantric practices and notions were so 
interwoven that mantrasdstra, the science or doctrine of mantras, was not only looked on as 
the most important portion of Tantric teaching, but it was also identified with it, the terms 
mantrasastra and tantrasdstra often being taken as synonymous. An early form of Tantric 
Saivism was named mantramarga and a traditional division of Saiva tantras is between those 
of the mantrapitha and those of the vidyapitha (vidyds being female mantras). All tantric texts 
deal either entirely or in part with mantras. The extent of this literature (noteworthy, though 
not always interesting and often repetitive) is enormous. It includes all the basic Hindu sec- 
tarian works: the tantras, 4gamas, samhitas, philosophico-religious texts of all persuasions, 
hymns, eulogies (stotra), lists of divine names, and so forth, whether Saiva or Vaisnava — and 
this literature went on being added to down to our own days. Even texts of the sruti such as 
certain upanisads came also to include tantric mantras.’ These were also to be found in a 
number of Puranas (the Agnipurana, for instance, is a rich repertoire of mantrasdstra), and 
even in some dharmasastra texts. And so forth. 

Tantric developments, however, did not obliterate earlier practices. Tantric texts and 
practices went on prescribing and using srauta or smarta mantras. Formally, too, the Tan- 
tric mantras did not always differ very much from non-tantric ones. Their most noteworthy 
development lay in the increased use of nonlinguistic elements, that is, syllables or groups 
of syllables devoid of meaning but deemed to be imbued with power and efficacy. Either one 
or several such syllables were added to the initial OM of the mantra, or before the final ritual 
exclamation, the jati: namah, svahda, etc. (OM HAUM SIVAYA NAMAH, for instance), or else 
the whole mantra was made up of one such meaningless syllable, or of several either enu- 
merated separately or grouped together. Such, for instance, is the mantra SAUH."° of Para, 
the supreme goddess of the Trika, or the mantra of the goddess Tripurasundari, consisting 
of 15 syllables: HA SA KA LA HRIM, HA SA KA HA LA HRIM, SA KA LA HRIM, or the 
Navadtmamantra HSKSMLRVYUM. 

The use of such syllables or groups of syllables as elements of mantras or as mantras was 
justified by the fact that they are made up of Sanskrit phonemes and therefore of forms of the 
power of vac, the Word originally spoken in the sacred Sanskrit language. A well-known Tan- 
tric saying runs: “All mantras are made up of phonemes, the nature of all phonemes being 
that of Siva” (mantrah varnatmakah sarve, varnah sarve sivatmakah). As we have seen, the 
privilege of brief and esoteric utterances over discursive ones goes back to Vedic times. The 
idea was also sometimes expressed in this connection that inarticulate sounds or ungram- 
matical Sanskrit (or Prakrit) forms, being farther from the norm of articulate rule-governed 
speech, were nearer to the Absolute. The notion that mantras are in essence made of ndda, 
the primeval subtle phonic vibration which is the substrate of verbal enunciations, was also 
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founded on the idea of the particular power and nearness to the godhead of prelinguistic 
utterances. The bindu (the anusvara, m, the nasal phonetic element shown in writing as a 
dot) which ends most bijas, was also the subject of similar developments, being considered — 
because it is inarticulate and written as a mere dot — as a concentrated form of phonic energy 
both symbolizing the supreme level of the godhead and encapsulating the total power of vac. 
Differently, but in the same spirit, OM was often considered as divisible into its constituent 
phonemes, A, U, M, followed by bindu whose subtle sound was conceived as prolonged by 
eight other ever-subtler forms of inaudible phonic vibration until it dissolved into the utter 
silence of the Absolute, a plane which is also that of the highest, “transmental” (unmanda), 
consciousness. Silence was always held in higher esteem than uttered word or audible sound. 
As we have seen, this also goes back to vedism, where mantras are often used silently. We have 
also seen that the distinction between three different ways of uttering mantras was Vedic. 
In the tantras these three ways are usually described as “voiced” (vdcika), “made in secret” 
(upadmsu), that is, pronounced so as not to be overheard, and “mental” (mdnasa), each form 
being (as in Manu 2.85) higher, but also more effective than the preceding one. Though this 
distinction may seem in a way to invalidate the equally stringent rule prescribing the abso- 
lutely exact pronunciation of mantras, it remains valid to this day. 

As has perhaps been apparent in the above, Hindus have always tended to mix up 
theological, mystico-metaphysical, yogic, and ritual speculation, hence the (for us) ambig- 
uous and unclear nature of mantras. These hymns or formulas originally used for sacrificing 
to the gods not only came to be used in all sorts of rites or actions, but they were also given 
metaphysical characteristics and moreover were put to both ritual and meditative use by 
means of the somato-psychic practices of yoga. Tantric texts very often do not distinguish 
between different forms or aspects of mantras and mantric practice. In different texts, or in 
different places of the same text, mantras are viewed, defined, or made use of differently: as 
mere ritual (but powerful, efficacious) formulas, as esoteric forms of the divine Word, or as 
the essence of deities, as what brings them into being and/or makes them present in their 
icons, or even as being themselves deities. These varying conceptions of their nature and 
role were often used differently, but sometimes also without apparently distinguishing bet- 
ween them. This appears, for instance, in the opposing conceptions of mantras to be seen 
in, on the one hand, the dualist Saiva 4gamas, where mantras are often called anu (which 
means minute, atomic, and, in these texts, soul), and as such are considered as individualized 
powers, and are therefore made use of as discrete, quasi-concrete, elements to be employed 
ritually (and/or yogically); and, on the other hand, in the nondualist Saiva traditions (and 
especially in the Kashmirian Trika philosophical treatises), where mantras are considered 
as being, at least in essence, pure forms of the absolute power of vac or of the supreme Con- 
sciousness, powers used ritually and yogically too, but also and more essentially so as to unite 
the consciousness of their user with the supreme divine Consciousness. When one looks, 
as we shall (very briefly) do, at the various mantric practices used from comparatively early 
times down to our days in Tantric or tantricized rites or cults, one finds stressed and made use 
of, according to circumstance, either the first or the second of these two concepts, but also 
sometimes both, as for instance when a mantra is conceived of as an aspect of the absolute 
divine Consciousness, or as a deity, yet is nevertheless used as a ritually manipulable entity, 
or is imagined and visualized by an adept as circulating in the subtle centers and canals of 
his body during a yogic mental-cum-bodily practice. The dual nature of mantras and of their 
functions is underscored for instance in the Spandakarika, a Saiva Kashmirian text of the 
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ninth century, which says that though they are the very Absolute, mantras act like ordinary 
living beings, that is, they perform all sorts of actions, but they also liberate their user, whose 
mind is united with them and whom they eventually cause to fuse with the supreme godhead. 
We may note here, too, that mantras are also considered as constituting a particular category 
of supernatural entities. This is the case notably in Saiva texts, which consider that there are 
seven forms or levels of consciousness, called pramdatr, “knowers,” the highest of which is 
Siva, after whom come the “Great lords of mantras” (Mantramahe§gvara), then the “Lords of 
mantras” (Mantresvara), then the 70 million mantras, followed by three other levels down to 
ordinary human beings. This is worth mentioning since it places mantras (and their “Lords”) 
in a hierarchy of individual entities, rather than on a particular level, or as particular forms, 
of the Word — though, of course, these different mantric entities are deemed to exist on the 
three different levels of vac known to the philosophy of grammar — for vac is the ever-present 
substrate of all that exists. We must also remember — nor did the Indians forget — that man- 
tras, whatever their nature, must be spoken or somehow uttered when used, and that they 
therefore have also an empirical physical existence: mantras as audible or inaudible sounds 
articulated by the organs of phonation are sometimes distinguished from mantras as powers. 

All deities, supernatural entities, and so forth, have a mantra which is their vacaka, “that 
which expresses” them, the deity or entity being “what is to be expressed” (vdcya), a con- 
ception which (see above) definitely subordinates the deity as an entity to its mantra. All 
deities have a miilamantra (or milavidyd if they are feminine), a basic or root mantra which, 
according to some sources, is the substrate of all the mantras of that deity, for there are man- 
tras corresponding to the different forms, aspects, or constitutive elements of deities. Such 
are, for instance, the five brahmamantras of the five faces or mouths (vaktra) of Siva, whence 
all Saiva Scriptures are deemed to have issued, or the angamantras, the ancillary mantras 
of the “limbs” of Siva or of Visnu. The “weapons” (Gyudha) or attributes of the deities also 
have their mantras. All these mantras are used to invoke the deities or entities concerned 
and/or to install them ritually in the icon, yantra, or whatever support they are to be wor- 
shipped on or made use of for some purpose. (This empowerment of the icon by mantras is 
absolutely necessary: without it the icon would be void of any divine element and therefore 
useless.) Deities to be worshipped have also a miirtimantra or mirtividya used to invoke or call 
forth their visible form (their mirti). There are also kalamantras, used to manifest the differ- 
ent parts (kala) constitutive of the deity, which is thus conceived as made up of, ritually con- 
structed with, mantras. The latter are therefore ontologically prior and superior to the former: 
in many respects tantric pantheons are systems or configurations of mantras rather than of 
deities. Since there are mantras for, or corresponding to, or included among the constitutive 
elements or divisions of the cosmos described in tantric texts — the tattvas, kalds, andas, bhuva- 
nas, adhvans, and even mantras — and since mantras are used to evoke these entities, the very 
cosmos can be conceived of as basically made up of mantras. Indeed, in the cosmogony of 
the Ahirbudhnyasamhita of the Pancaratra, the condition the god Visnu assumes before cre- 
ating the cosmos through a phonetic process is described as “mantric” (mantramaya). In this 
samhita as well as in Saiva texts, the manifestation of the cosmos results from the apparition 
in the supreme godhead of the 49/50 phonemes of the Sanskrit alphabet,!' from A to KSA: all 
these phonemes can be considered as so many mantras (“seed-mantras,” bijamantras, rather, 
since they are made by adding to each individual letter the bindu m, from AM to KSAM). But 
the whole alphabet can also be considered as an alphabetic form of the god Bhairava: “Bhai- 
rava of the totality of sound,” Sabdarasibhairava, who is thus considered, and can be made 
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use of, as a mantra of 50 syllables. Similarly, a different order of the alphabet (going from Na 
to Pha), called Malini, is both a goddess and a mantra. In such cases it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish mantra from deity, for a deity may be considered as made up of, as being, a 
mantra, or as made up of letters of the alphabet — these are “mantra-deities” (mantradevata), 
“alphabet-deities” (varnadevata), or “letter-goddesses” (lipidevi) such as Sarasvati in her form 
as Vagisi.!? The three supreme goddesses of the Saiva system of the Trika, Para, Apara, and 
Parapara, are mantradevatdas, being made up respectively of SAUH, of a mantra of 38 sylla- 
bles, and of the three bijas HRIH HUM PHAT. 

Like Hindu deities — only more so — mantras are innumerable. They are traditionally said 
to number 70 million — one of those large numbers in which India delights. But nobody 
has ever counted them, in spite of the many lists that exist. The fact that mantras are 
regarded as secret formulas, powerful spells that can be used for any purpose, good or bad, 
may explain the absence from all traditions of any complete catalog. Moreover, in the exist- 
ing lists, and more generally in nearly all Tantric texts, mantras are usually not quoted in 
full. They are referred to instead by their names — Srividya, for instance, or Hrdayabija, for 
SAUH, Pindanatha or Matrsadbhava, for KHPHREM, etc. —, or by the name of their devatd, 
or by their own names if they are mantradevatds, like Navatman, or else by the number of 
their syllables, such as paricadasadksaramantra for the Srividya of 15 syllables, etc. The secret 
character of mantras, together with the fact that they embody the highest and most effica- 
cious power of vac, the spoken-speaking Word, a power called mantravirya, is the reason why 
they may be transmitted and received only in secrecy and by word of mouth. They go, as is 
said, “from ear to ear” (karndt karnam). A written mantra (and this is true not only in Tantric 
circles) or a mantra found in a book is lifeless, powerless,'? since it lacks the spiritual element 
which only a qualified master can transmit. When their use is prescribed in a text, secrecy 
in transmission is upheld by employing conventional names for their constituent letters, or 
by quoting these letters in reverse order or in disorder, or else by using secret diagrams called 
prastdra or gahvara (“display” or “cavern” ), which are ritually drawn and in which the letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet from which those of the mantra are to be chosen are displayed in a 
particular order. These conventional ways of quoting mantras without actually revealing 
them are called their “extraction” (mantroddhara). The secret esoteric transmission of man- 
tras applies to those conferred during initiation and especially to those which are to be used 
for a specific religious or magical purpose. Such devices are not necessary for mantras used 
in the course of ordinary rituals, even if only selected (initiated) individuals are permitted to 
perform these rites. 

Each Tantric tradition has its own system of mantras and usually considers the mantras of 
other traditions ineffective or dangerous. Such inadequate mantras, whether they belong to 
one’s own or to another initiatory lineage, are sometimes described as suffering from defects 
(dosa), usually described as of a very human character (being hungry, asleep, poor, cross-eyed 
...) Rites called mantrasamskara, “purification of mantras,” aim at removing such defects. We 
have here cases where mantras seem to be regarded more as supernatural individual entities 
than as forms of vdc — even though the defects so concretely described consist mostly in the 
presence (or absence) of particular letters or combinations of letters. There are also mantras 
which are by nature faultless, or which can be used without restrictions as to their form or 
nature: OM is an example. Such mantras, or those which can be used for different purposes 
associated with other mantras, are said to be sadharan a, generally applicable. The distinc- 
tion between two categories and uses of Tantric mantras is worth noting, for there appear 
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to be, on the one hand, ritual formulas which do things when used by authorized persons at 
the proper time and according to prescribed rules, which are usually not secret, being found 
in all ritual manuals, though they may include bijas which are esoteric in character. On the 
other hand, in initiations and/or for particular rituals, in particular those that may be called 
magical, mantras are esoterically transmitted from a master, who is a mantrin in that he 
knows and masters mantras, to a qualified disciple. This is especially the case in the Tantric 
initiation (the diks@) thanks to which the initiand will be admitted into a particular group and 
be permitted to perform certain rites. If the initiate does not seek merely liberation (moksa), 
if he is not what is called a mumuksu, but intends to attain particular powers (siddhis), or 
enjoy particular mundane or supramundane rewards, an intent denoted by the Sanskrit root 
SIDDH, he is a bhubuksu, a seeker of bhukti, and more specifically, if he receives the proper 
diksa, a sadhaka. The mantra he has received (after its compatibility — its amsa — with him 
has been carefully checked) must then be mastered by means of a specific and often long and 
complex process of worship called mantrasaddhana during which it will be treated as a deity 
to be honored and propitiated so that it will eventually bring this sa@dhaka all he desires. In 
the Saiva kaula diksd, too, there is a moment when the initiand is possessed by the mantras 
placed in a ritual diagram. These are cases where the distinction between mantra and deity 
tends to disappear. We cannot enter here into the difficult question of the nature of Tantric 
mantras, a subject on which traditions often disagree. We may, however, say that, depend- 
ing on texts and circumstances, mantras are seen either as deities or powers, or as powerful 
formulas, formulas which exist empirically as linguistic or metalinguistic elements, but 
which are divine in essence, and this is why they are powerful. But they can also be seen and 
manipulated as both formula and deity — a deity that is a mantra. This ambiguity probably 
results from the fact that Tantric conceptions of mantras unsystematically combine notions 
of Vedic origin on the power of vdc with agamic rites and theological beliefs. The former are 
more prominent in the tantras of Bhairava and still more in the often nondualist Saiva meta- 
physical systems (and in the texts of the Pancaratra), while the latter prevail in the generally 
dualist and highly ritualistic Saivagamas.'* In India today, apart from ritual, it is the magical 
use of mantras that is the most in evidence. 

The scope of this chapter does not permit us to review, even briefly, the many and varied 
mantric practices described in Tantric texts; nor can we look at the beliefs which go with 
them, however interesting (and sometimes curious) they may be. The often very subtle 
philosophical disquisitions on the nature, effective power, and spiritual ways of access to 
the power to be found, for instance, in the work of such Saiva Kashmirian masters as Abhi- 
navagupta or Ksemaraja (tenth to eleventh centuries) must also be left aside in spite of their 
interest. We shall therefore limit ourselves to a rapid survey of just two important aspects of 
the use of Tantric mantras, namely their ritual and their yogic applications. 

As has already been pointed out, all Tantric rituals consist essentially in the utterance of 
mantras. A rite, even a ritual worship, a puja, can be performed without any icon or concrete 
object of any sort, but it cannot be carried out without mantras. In a puja the deity is invoked 
and made present in the icon or diagram; it is kept there and made to pay attention to the 
cult by mantras. It is bathed, it is offered flowers, incense, food, etc., with mantras which do 
not merely accompany these actions and offerings, but actually perform them. Indeed, a piija 
can be performed without any concrete substances, etc., being offered, but with only man- 
tras being uttered. This goes on until the deity is “dismissed” by the appropriate mantra; after 
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which there normally takes place a recitation (japa) of the deity’s mantra, which is finally 
“offered” to it. Since there is a Tantric rule that “one who is not a god cannot worship god,” 
the officiating person’s body and mind must be deified before the worship begins. This pre- 
liminary ritual is performed by placing (by nydsa) mantras on the performer’s body, which 
they pervade with their power. Thus divinized, the officiant must then perform on himself 
as a divine being an “inner” mental worship which is carried out by means of mantras only. 
During the ritual “outer” (bahya) worship that follows, the mantras are deemed to create 
the body of the deity, and to make up its throne (a mantrdsana, formed by all the levels of the 
cosmos, the tattvas, from the lowest to the highest, all represented by their mantras mentally 
piled on each other). Mantras, too, accomplish such ritual acts as transforming water into 
nectar (amrta), infusing ritual implements or substances with divine power, protecting the 
ritual area, destroying obstacles, burning impurities, and so forth. Their utterance is often 
accompanied by ritual gestures (mudra), usually considered as merely accompanying them, 
underlining their power, rather than as directly operative. The effectiveness of mantras is 
particularly stressed and valued in the so-called kamya, “desiderative,” rites performed so as 
to obtain some desired result. In all such practices one finds at work the dual nature of man- 
tras: as words of power which effect what they say or symbolize, and as powerful supernat- 
ural entities. 

Mantras are also used in meditation and/or yogic practices, where they are mentally per- 
ceived and meditated by the adept so that he may assimilate their power in mind and body, 
and thus attain either rewards or liberation. This is done either through meditation — dhyana 
or bhdvand — or as part of a cult, the Tantric puja often including yogic practices designed to 
foster the process of identification with the deity worshipped, a characteristic feature of the 
Tantric worship. These mantric practices sometimes consist in the intellectual and mystical 
realization of the “meaning,” that is, the symbolic value, of the mantra. Such is the case, for 
instance, when the adept is to realize the inner creative movement of the supreme godhead as 
symbolized by the three letters of the mantra SAUH. The movement goes from pure absolute 
being (sat = S), to the coalescence of the three basic creative energies of Siva (AU, because 
this syllable is called trikonabija, triangular seed), energies which are eventually emitted (H 
since this letter is called visarga, which means emission) in the absolute divine consciousness. 

The bijamantra (for such practices do not concern longer formulas) can also be uttered by 
associating its utterance (uccdra, a term connoting an upward movement) with the ascent 
of the kundalini, the human and cosmic form of divine power. The adept feels the presence 
of the mantra in himself as an ascending subtle phonic vibration, the ndda, going from the 
lowest of his bodily cakras to a subtle center above his head. Being carried upward by this 
movement which he imagines but also experiences somehow in his body, he eventually unites 
with the Absolute on the ultimate plane of vac as well as of consciousness. In some cases the 
mantra, after having reached this supreme level, is imagined as flowing down like a fluid sub- 
stance, pervading the whole body of the yogin, who thus becomes perfect and immortal. This 
quasi-physical conception and perception of the mantra is very typically tantric. 

We may add that mantras are abundantly used in any number of magic practices, often as 
amulets (kavaca), and so in written form, nowadays at least, not always in Sanskrit. In some 
amulets or yantras, they may even be written in Arabic script. These are popular forms of 
mantra, but, like more sophisticated ones, they are signs of the Indian, nay universal, belief 
in the power or magical efficacy of the word. 
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Notes 


1 Itisimportant to note that Vedic — vaidika in Sanskrit — is the term that has been used for centuries 
to denote orthodox Hindu beliefs and practices. But even such non-Vedic texts as the tantras often 
tell their adepts to follow orthodox “Vedic” rules of behavior in their social lives. 

2 There are exceptions to this rule, as we shall see; however, they do not affect the general principle 

of the fundamentally oral/aural character of mantras. It may be interesting to note here that 

though forms of vac, the Word, the Vedic hymns revealed to the ancient Vedic poet-seers, the rsis 
were deemed to have been seen by them. 

On these texts, see pp. 81-86. 

Which were “Vedic” — vaidika — insofar as their rules and beliefs did not contradict the Veda. 

The ritual and devotional reading and recitation of the Devimahadtmya, where the utterance 

(uccdara) of this Puranic text is preceded and followed by that of hymns from the Rgveda, is another 

example of the religious use of the recitation of a sacred text. On this, see Coburn 1991. 

6 We may perhaps quote here the French Indologist Louis Renou, who once wrote: “It is as easy in 
India to notice continuities as it is difficult to point out breaks in continuity” (my translation). 

7  Arule which underlines the priority of the form over the “meaning” of mantras. 

8 Bhavana, from the verbal root BHU, to come into being, is an intense form of mental concentration 
which activates the mantra, makes it perceptible to the meditating person, and identifies him/ 
her with it. 

9 Such is in particular the case of the so-called Saiva-, Sakta-, or Yoga-Upanisads of the canonical 
collection of the 108 Upanisads, a collection (as we know now) put together, and in some cases 
reworked, in the first half of the eighteenth century by one Upanisadbrahmayogin. 

10 Contrary to what is often believed, monosyllabic mantras do not necessarily end with the bindum. 

11 There are 49 phonemes (varna or aksara) in Sanskrit, to which is traditionally added the group 

K+S=KSA. 
12 The well-known Tantric treatise Saradatilaka describes a Lipitanu Vagisvari, a “Goddess of the 
Word whose body is made of letters”. 

13 This is the general rule. But exceptions could easily be quoted. In India, there are as many strin- 

gent rules as there are exceptions to them. 

14 But tantrikas, whatever their persuasion, are “super-ritualists” — when ritual is rejected, it is only 

for those who have attained the highest esoteric plane. 

15 For a very interesting study of modern mantric practices see Diehl 1956. The most thorough 

study of mantras to date is Alper 1989. It includes in particular a “Working Bibliography for the 
Study of Mantra,” which is still the most complete one available. 
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CHAPTER 28 


Realism and Non-Realism in 
Indian Philosophy 


Ionut Moise 


Questions regarding the nature of “being” and “existence” that marked since Plato the history 
the Western philosophy have in Indian philosophy a counterpart in the Upanisadic dialogue bet- 
ween the master Uddalaka Aruni and his son Svetaketu who discuss whether in the beginning 
of the world the “real” thing (sat) exists in an “undifferentiated,” “non-phenomenal” state 
(asat).' Chandogya Upanisad 6.2 where this dialogue emerges, demonstrates a keen preoccupa- 
tion with the origin of things (cosmogony), but more importantly, launches a deep inquiry into 
the nature of reality (satta) and its essential elements (tattva). By contrast with Parmenides’ 
monistic distinction between “being” and “thought” as debated in the early Greek philosophical 
ontology,” in Indian philosophy an ongoing debate over the nature of reality and the ultimate 
principle itself would shape robustly, and at the macro-historical level expresses primarily, 
yet not exclusively, in the early tension and distinction between a Vedic worldview (pravrtti, 
transactional) on the one hand, and the Upanisadic philosophy (nivrtti, non-transactional), on 
the other.* Substance (dravya), quality (guna) and action (karman) are categories that bear 
wide implications for other fields: philosophy of language and grammar (noun, adjective and 
verb), ritual (material, form, act), and medicine (Ayurveda’s theory of dosas). Indeed, one could 
arguably maintain that the history of Indian philosophy is marked from its very beginning by 
numerous conflicting tendencies: “idealism” versus “ontological essentialism,” “eternalism” 
versus “nihilism,” each one represented by antithetical philosophical movements which would 
define the ultimate reality in their own unique way: the Upanisadic all-pervasive dtman versus 
Buddha’s doctrine of momentariness (ksanikavdda), Sramana’ renunciation (vairdgya) versus 
Carvaka’s hedonism, Samkhya dualism versus Madhyamika’s dialectics, Vaisesika’s infinite 
pluralism versus Advaita’s absolute nondualism, the ontological distinction between “absence” 
(abhdva) and “dependent origination” (pratityasamutpdda), to name just a few.* 
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Methodologies, Periodisation and Classifications 


Apart from the few Sanskrit compendia? and introductory aides available in English,° any 
student of Indian philosophy should appeal to Potter’s Encyclopedia.’ Comparable compen- 
dia giving an overview on Sanskrit philosophical doxography and bibliography have been 
made by Indian scholars, who have recently compiled a series of primary and secondary 
Indian philosophical sources within a grand scale project under the title “History of Indian 
Science, Philosophy, and Culture”.* There are of course other tools available which range 
from the most general historical presentations to more specific ones, presentations classi- 
fied according to philosophical systems (Keith), historical periods (Dasgupta), themes (Potter 
1963),? major figures (Ganeri 2014, 2016), or philological introductions into the available 
philological bibliography of such systems (Matilal 1977; Isaacson 1995).!° In addition to the 
pioneering scholarship made in the format of “philosophical essays” (Colebrook) or booklets 
on “religious philosophy” (Miiller), over the last two centuries, various scholars both Indian 
and Western read the Sanskrit philosophical literature in generic terms as either “idealistic” 
(Dasgupta 1922; Raju 1953), “nihilistic,” “materialistic” (Gokhale 2015), “phenomenolog- 
ical” (Mohanty 1992), or even interpreted in a “Marxist” key (Chattopadhyaya 1959). Such 
novel philosophical approaches have been largely stimulated by Indian scholars themselves 
though their methodology has been questioned by other Indian colleagues such as Matilal, 
who for instance disapproves of modern Vedanta scholars who expound Advaita system from 
what he calls a “speculative and personal point of view, and from a superficial viewpoint of 
Kantian philosophy or Hegelian Absolutism”.'! It is thus concluded that scholars must first 
get acquainted with the Sanskrit literature overall (Winternitz 1927) and the sub-branches 
of knowledge it contains, and then proceed to a close reading of the Sanskrit sources, follow- 
ing which creative or comparative interpretations may be attempted.'? 

Beyond the philological approach, modern Indian philosophy has also been elaborated more 
creatively by scholars such as Krishna Daya, who put forward a philosophical project that 
implies both “identity” and “difference” (Krishna 1992)." If Indian philosophy is to go global 
(Ganeri 2016), it must inevitably come up with its own standpoint and originality (Halbfass 
1988, 433), despite the linguistic challenges and changes that comparative philosophy entails. 
Whatever turn comparative philosophy will take this century it is important that scholars do 
justice first and foremost to the classical texts. Indologists are classicists par excellence, there- 
fore a comparison with classical Greek philosophy, with which Indian thought has some points 
in common could prove useful, for each of these depicts a “classical outlook” on the existence 
of world which albeit old remains nevertheless relevant nowadays. As modern comparativ- 
ists often put it put it, in order to avoid sweeping generalizations, differences must be pointed 
out more so than similarities,+ while their originality must be further explained. While in the 
ancient Greek philosophy and subsequently the European thought derived therein the major 
patterns of thought were ontology and epistemology’? (which the latter turned into “empiri- 
cism” and “idealism”), in Indian philosophy, however, the major prevalent themes of interest 
are “reality,” “philosophy of language” (Vyakarana, Mimamsa), “logic” (Navya-Nyaya) as well 
as “idealism” (Vedanta, Buddhist Mahayana), and monistic Saivism, to name just a few. 

Turning now to the nature of reality, the simplest classification that can be made as 
regards the major Indian classical systems is a two-fold arrangement of the early darsanas 
in “philosophies of being” on the one hand, and “philosophies of becoming” on the other 
(Singh 1987, 187-192), a classification determined by the manner in which these present 
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their view about ultimate reality. When the individual mind-independent “thing” is defined 
as real such schools then are “being-oriented” (ontologically oriented) (e.g. Sarvastivada, 
Vaisesika), but when these are concerned with “change,” “process,” “phenomena” (e.g. Bud- 
dhist Madhyamika) or world transformation such schools could be considered “process-ori- 
ented” (e.g. Yogacara). There are also philosophies that deal with both being and becoming, 
and describe the nature of matter from both realistic perspectives (Samkhya, Dvaita Vedanta), 
as well as epistemic ones (Advaita). This classification although a starting point of reflec- 
tion, illustrates nevertheless how unsatisfactory terms such as “idealistic” (when applied to 
Vedanta), or “nihilistic” (as applied to Madhyamika) can be. As far as reality goes, not all 
philosophies of being are realistic, and not all philosophies of becoming are non-realistic.'° 
There is a great deal of overlapping because both “ontology” and “phenomenology” in such 
Indian systems argue and define reality in their own terms. One example for such an ambig- 
uous classification is the early linguist and grammarian Yaska, whose Nirukta defines the 
‘verb’ (akhyGta) as “consisting mainly of becoming” (bhavapradhanam akhyatam) (Durga 
com. Nirukta 1.1.9). By that, Yaska lies a heavy emphasis on the importance of verb which 
is seen as a “continuous series of momentary becoming of bhava,” whereas the noun rep- 
resents the “stagnation or solidification of the verb”.'” The process-theory of the verb and 
language as he advocates it raises scholars’ doubts regarding Yaska’s Brahmanic allegiance, 
who is regarded more of a Buddhist thinker. In this respect, in Indian philosophy there has 
not only been a sharp distinction between real and non-real, material and non-material, but 
also an ongoing tendency towards a synthesis, too. 

The views with which we have dealt to far, most of them located between the Vedic and 
the Sitra periods, illustrate that Indian philosophy as a “theory” and “worldview” (darsana) 
began early, possibly earlier than the Greek philosophical counterpart if we are to count 
(as we should) Vedic “poetry”'* and “mythology” as the fundamental germs of any Indian 
philosophical reflection. Over the past century Indologists have attempted — each following 
their own academic agenda — to supply a periodization of the formation stages of Indian 
philosophy; we could for instance mention Deussen’s Vedic oriented one, where Indian phi- 
losophy is threefold: Vedic, Upanisadic and Post-Vedic,'? a “colonialist” interpretation such 
as Frauwallner’s who distinguishes between an Aryan and non-Aryan period, one that takes 
into account the development of Hinduism as marked by the rise of Buddhism (Biardeau 
1969; Franco 2013),”° one marked by the rise of Islamic civilization,*! or a classification that 
sees Indian philosophy in the framework of a Global History of Philosophy that is marked 
by various types of encounter “axial,” “Hellenistic,” “patristic,” “scholastic,” or “colonial 
encounter” (Plott 1977).”? If indeed, Indian philosophy, is not just static and traditional, but 
follows a rather historical pattern prone to change, shaped by the shifts of world’s history 
and its “universal themes,” this periodization must I believe be taken seriously by historians 
of philosophy. But there are other approaches to periodization too: a simpler one is Halbfass’ 
who distinguishes between a period of “pre-systematic thought” (Vedas, Upanisads, Itihasa, 
Sramanas), a period of “classical systems” (Gstika and ndstika), a period of “theistic groups” 
and finally a “modern Indian philosophy” period (after 1800).7? The latest classification is 
Ganeri’s (2017) whose “eight-fold periodisation” focuses on the original contribution of 
major figures of Indian philosophy.* This latter contribution sets the tone and ambitiously 
aims to turn Indian philosophy into a global affair, by launching a project of cross-cultural 
philosophy that would transcend mere “comparisons” — a term that now bears problem- 
atic “postcolonial” underpinnings. Indian philosophy, some scholars say, has a persistent 
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uneasy relationship with time and history,” therefore, in order to do justice to it, one must 
go beyond history, and seek to “transcend” (diachronic approach) or better “pervade” (syn- 
chronic approach) the texts studied; when the values, and themes which are reflected upon 
are laid beyond historical evaluation then comparative philosophy would perhaps overcome 
its comparative or analytical drawbacks and will turn into something which has more of a 
“creative” and “universal” relevance and value. 

Apart from the historical classifications presented so far, the secondary literature and the 
introductory manuals on Indian philosophy draw a sharp distinction between “orthodox” 
(dstika) and “non-orthodox” (ndstika) schools, according to the criterion of their allegiance 
to the Vedic or Upanisadic sources. In the nastika group go the early skeptics (Ajivikas, 
Carvakas), Buddhist traditions (Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Yogacara, Madhyamika, etc.) and 
Jaina traditions (Digambara and Svetambara), while in the astika camp we have Samkhya, 
Vaisesika, Nyaya, Mimamsa and Vedanta (and its variations: Advaita, Dvaita, Visistadvaita, 
Bhedabheda, Bhamati, Vivarana). This is at least how Potter for example classifies the sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy. There are of course many more traditions than this list contains, 
yet one prevalent omission in such introductory booklets is the robust school of Grammar- 
ians (Vyakarana) whose development produced deep and unifying speculations from as early 
as fifth century cr (Bhartrhari). Equally important is to include here the large religious move- 
ments, such as medieval Saiva monistic or dualistic developments, but also the earlier aes- 
thetics (Natyasastra) who fashioned valuable theories (e.g. rasa theory) of much relevance 
nowadays. All these show the vast scope of creativity and contrast which Indian philosophy 
covers. Differently from Western philosophy, the “mythological” and “theological ideas,””° 
“religious” and “secular” components cannot be at all excluded from neither the history nor 
the substance of the Indian philosophical thought. Though we could arguably simplify the 
four “ages” of Indian philosophy as developing throughout four thousand years of germina- 
tion, one major characteristic that keeps them yet distinctly “Indian philosophical” is the 
ontological claim about the truth of reality (satya) which various darsanas claim to describe 
fully. As we shall further see, another peculiarity is that between “secular” and “mytholog- 
ical,”?’ or between “traditional” and “religious” there can never be a sharp exclusion and 
inclusion, as these domains seem to overlap and mutually exclude each other systemically. 
One cannot reconcile for example the original physicalist standing of early Vaisesikasttra 
with the later innovative theism of PraSastapadabhasya, unless one regards Brahman on 
the same metaphysical level as any of the eternal dravyas: soul, time, space, or ether; nei- 
ther would be possible to reconcile the karmic ethics with the absolute “liberation” (moksa) 
without the intermediating role of religious dharma. Indian philosophy finds always room 
for both conflict and synthesis. 


Theories of Reality 


Other than classifying Indian philosophy by authors and systems, another possible arrange- 
ment could be made according to theories of the material nature of reality; one of these 
is sanghatavada which explains reality in pluralistic terms, namely as being composed 
by an “aggregate of entities” or “clusters of entities” be these real, non-real, immutable- 
eternal, or transitory-mental, which in various systems have different designations: anu 
(in Ajivika, Vaisesika), karma (Jaina), dharma (Vaibhasika and Sautrantika Abhidharma), 
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tattva (Samkhya), citta (Yogacara Buddhist). In addition to this, an atomic theory of cosmic 
composition is common to many such systems (Jaina, Early Buddhists, Ajivika, Vaisesika). 
Another explanatory model is according to the way in which these systems see the “gen- 
esis” and “growth” of this material reality. One such theory is parindmavdda’* associated 
with Samkhya system, according to which world transformation is substantial and real, 
being rather an evolution of a latent potentiality; it explains the perceptible world as pro- 
duced out of a series of real transformations which evolve from one original (mila) entity 
into a plurality. Samkhya speaks of an original miila-prakrti which instigates the twenty-three 
evolutes (tattva); it is an evolutionary model for explaining the reality of the world followed 
by Yoga system too, as well as Visistadvaita Vedanta and Saiva Siddhanta.”? The transfor- 
mation to which parindmavdda refers, which is often defined as evolutionism,*° points to a 
mode, condition or state of manifestation,*! illustrated with the simile of milk transformed 
into curd; this transformation is real, substantial, ontological, because the substratum or the 
cause itself is that which suffers transformation.** By contrast, vivartavada, a theory of illu- 
sionism, claims only a formal transformation, not ontologically real, for which reason it may 
be better translated as “manifestation” (of Brahman, in Advaita); it refers to the effects, or 
results whose alteration is only mental, and does not change the nature of the substratum. 
It deals also with the world as a phenomenal modification (e.g. whirlpool) for which reason 
the theory has been associated with the concept of maya, the world of perceived plurality 
where only Brahman is ontologically speaking an ultimately real “substance”. Variations of 
this worldview occurs in other traditions as well. The most popular is Advaita Vedanta where 
maya is used interchangeably with avidyd, the former being ontologically oriented, while the 
later employed epistemologically in relation to soul’s perceptions. In Dvaita and Visistadvaita 
Vedanta, this illusory reality is God’s mysterious power and his qualities (visesa, which are dif- 
ferent from essence), while in Saivism tends to be regarded as the “power” itself (Sakti) (Vira 
Saivism) or the non-conscious material cause of the world (in Saiva Siddhanta). This type of 
illusory worldview seems to have roots in the original thinking of Buddhist Mahayana sects, 
from which terminology Gaudapada (Sankara’s paramaguru) might have been drawn. Bet- 
ween Buddhism and Advaita there are considerable differences in regards to the nature of the 
substantial substratum of the world; while the Buddhists seem to reduce such substratum 
reality to a shining mind (prabhdsvara-citta) or a storehouse consciousness (Glayavijndna) 
(Vijfianavada), or “aggregate” states (skandha) (Sarvastivada), for Advaita this substratum is 
the very nature of Brahman. 

There are also other theories on reality which rather than starting from the world pro- 
cess (the question as to whether cause itself changes), they begin instead from the idea of 
thing inception, or what constitutes its ultimate nature. Arambhavdda designates a doctrine 
that endorses the reality of the effect being essentially produced from a cause (closely related 
to asatkaryavdda) which nevertheless does not pre-exist in nuce, as the “evolutes” from 
prakrti do. Otherwise said, the world as an effect-product has a real ontological status and 
a beginning. Arambhavada explains the reality of the perceptual world not in permanentist 
terms (as Samkhya’s satkaryavdda) but as a limited and temporal product; it maintains that 
there was indeed an original moment when reality and its perceivable components did not 
exist, and that the world begins with a cosmogonic moment, whose effect is as real as the 
cause that produced it. It is the theory to which Vaisesika-Nyaya and Buddhist Abhidharma 
systems ascribe, the difference between the two being that while for the Naiyayikas effects 
are “caused” and “real,” for Abhidharma on the other hand, they are only “dependent,” and 
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do “not originate from cause,” therefore are unreal.’ In Indian philosophy the analysis of 
reality goes even further because the world constituents are subsequently divided beyond 
the ultimate composition of matter, which for Vaisesika are atoms that possess “particular- 
ities” (visesa) and “ultimate specificities” (antyavisesa). According to asatkhydtivdda theory, 
the object of perception is illusory, but not in a Vedantic sense where the substratum of Maya 
is real (Brahman). The school which propounds this worldview is Sinyavada Buddhism, from 
whence we have the doctrine of anirvacaniyakhydativdda according to which the objective 
world (the difference between “sat” and “asat”) is simply “unexplainable” (anirvacaniya).** 
Among various systems there appears to be variations of views in respect to the propen- 
sity towards either epistemological or ontological premises (padartha) these lay, exception 
being Madhyamika school, which takes a dialectic approach, rejecting both the premises of 
Sarvastivada and Yogacara, hence the ‘middle way’ designation this school is known for. 

As the views taken by old skeptical currents show, pre-systematic Indian thought is rich 
in such variations. Although most of these are traceable down to the Sramanic movement, 
the emergence of skepticism and scriptural heterodoxy as far as the doctrine of reality is 
concerned, is as old as Vedic and the Upanisadic ages.*° With the exception of Jayarasi Bhatta’s 
Tattvopaplavasimha, most of the information about these schools come from the Buddhist, 
Jaina and early Brahmanic sources, which mention and refute in passing, their views. A simple 
classification of these movements is made by Panini (stitra 4.4.60%*°) which differentiates bet- 
ween astika (those who believe that something ultimately exists after death), ndstika (those who 
believe that something ultimately does not exist after death) and daistika (who believe in visible 
proof and fate).*” References to these skeptical groups usually occur in rival texts; such is the 
case with the Buddhist scripture called Digha Nikaya (Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 16.26) where 
alist of six philosophers, presumably preceding or even contemporary to the Buddha, are enu- 
merated: Parana Kassapa,** Makkhali Gosala,*’ Ajita Kesakambali,*° Pakudha Kaccayana,*! 
Safijaya Belatthiputta*’ and Nigantha Nataputta (presumably Vardhamana Mahavira). 
Some of these are identified with various theories such as niyativdda, a doctrine of “absolute 
fatalism” associated with Ajivikas,** but so is the case with the group of Parivrajakas** (to 
which Ajita Kesakamball is linked) so are we informed by certain Buddhist and Jaina canonical 
texts.*° Similarly, sasvatadrsti (or sassatavdda in Pali) comes out to be meaning a doctrine that 
advances a form of “eternalism” expressed in such terms as “virtually nothing comes of out 
of nothing” (Stitrakrtanga 2.2.), and to which worldview the name of Pakudha Kaccayana 
is associated with.*” His worldview is pluralistic and arranged in six categories, of which soul 
is the sixth one,*’ all of which considered permanent elements of thought and existence.*” 
Elements however are distinct from each other, and do not seem to undergo change, which 
brings up to the fore the doctrine of akriyavada (akdravada) which denies action a role within 
the cosmic elements (e.g. G@tman) and denies the doctrine of karma deriving from it, according 
to which taccording to which there are ‘traces’ produced as a result of actions’ moral qualities. 
This is the position which Pirana Kassapa (known in some sources as aketuvddin) assigns to, 
on the basis that only the body can move, not soul.* It is also a doctrine that has implications 
over the ontological, epistemological and ethical explanations on the nature of reality and the 
relationship of the self with the world. Mutual influences could have well happened. One is 
that negation of action reinforces strongly the materialistic theory named ucchedavdda of Ajita 
Kesakambali, which maintained that if everything is made out of four elements (mahabhitas) 
which are intrinsically devoid of action, then the dissolution of soul is co-extensive with the 
dissolution of the body, and as a result, neither rebirth nor afterlife, nor the ethics and rituals 
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implied by Brahmaloka would no longer make any sense at all.*! This materialist worldview has 
another correspondent in the skeptical and anti-dogmatic approach taken by the skeptics who 
followed Safijaya Belatthiputta known as Suppiyas (sometimes confused with Parivrajakas””) 
who remained active up to the reign of Asoka.*? Their doctrine can be summarized in two 
broad tendencies: first, a reluctance to affirming a real distinction between “good” (kusala, 
Pali) and “evil” (akusala), and second, an anti-dogmatic approach on any question addressed 
to them.*4 The movement which clearly had a strong “agnostic” standing (ajidnavdda) should 
be distinguished from the hedonistic school associated with Pirana Kassapa (Barua 1921, 
277-280). The relationship of this school with the Sramanic movement is hard to draw, yet 
from the scant references on these, most of such sects (Ajivikas, Parivrajakas, Vratyas) appear 
to have essentially been ascetical and peripatetic in ambit. But their skepticism regarding the 
real efficacy of action (karman) and the immutability (niskriya) of the soul must have led such 
groups to eventually appeal to slack ethics. The refutation of karma theory and the possibility 
of afterlife were indeed strong factors in taking such an outlook. Hedonism is generally iden- 
tified by certain Jaina sources with Lokayata (Carvaka), a school which similarly denied the 
karmic theory of virtue and vice (Sttrakrtanga 1.12). 


The Ultimate Principle 


Indian philosophical systems look into the nature of reality not only cosmically, but in 
an essentialist way too. In the fifth century cz, the monist vivartavadin and grammarian 
Bhartrhari, well before Sankaracarya, has the merit of making a major synthesis among 
the systems preceding him, and for having informed us about views which various schools 
ascribed to one of the most fundamental categories in ontology: the ‘substance’ (dravya). 
He says that some scholars regard it to be “soul” (a@tman), others a “thing” (vastu), others 
a “self-subsistent being” (svabhdva), others, an “element” (tattva), while others think sub- 
stance is a “body” (Sarira). As Bhartrhari explains, all of these were regarded by him as 
“synonyms”: atmda vastu svabhdavas ca Sariram tattvam ity api /dravyam ity asya paryadyas tac 
ca nityam iti smrtam (soul, thing, self-subsistent being, elements and body, these are also the 
meanings (of substance) according to the tradition, these are synonyms thus substance is 
permanent) (VP 3.2.1). Though the identification of each one of these fundamental sub- 
stances could be put in relation to systems such as Vaisesika, Samkhya, Carvaka, Buddhist, 
and Jaina,*° there are of course exegetical problems as to both the meaning of “substance,” 
as well as to what the attribute of “eternal” refers to in Indian thought. Dravya, as Halb- 
fass stresses, is a very complex, controversial and elusive concept, and does not tell us what 
its meaning stands for, but only the kind of problem we have to expect.*° Yet, the second 
Sloka of Vakyapadiya seems to tell that, whatever the problematic of interpretation may 
be, beyond all these synonymic “forms” (paryadya) and “unreal forms” (akdra) there is the 
“reality of thing” (satyam vastu) that which ultimately matters and which is ultimately real, 
not the appearance of the “forms” (akdra) which are, on the contrary, unreal (asat). For 
Bhartrhari, reality is concealed not in the form of words but in the essence of a word (taken 
to be the ultimate substance): satyam vastu tadakdrair asatyair avadharyate / asatyopadhibhih 
Sabdaih satyam evabhidhiyate (“real,” “thing,” by all these phonemes the unreality (of word) 
is designated; with these qualifications the non-reality is designated, therefore word is (or 
must be) ultimately real) (VP 3.2.2).°” That is to say, words as well as things in different 
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forms express only unreal forms of manifestation, but in fact only the ultimate true reality 
of the word (satyam eva) is that which is ultimately grasped. It seems that Bhartrhari draws 
a distinction between “real” (satya) and “figure” (akdra) and as a committed monist he dis- 
tinguishes between ultimate real and the diversity of forms of objects (vastu) as expressed 
by various words. Well before the great synthesis of Sankaracarya, Bhartrhari is the keen 
reconciler of the apparent tension between the Vedic and the Upanisadic views on reality. As 
far as the ultimate reality is concerned, the difference between the two views is not as sharp 
as it is usually described in the scholarship. It is more of a difference in emphasis rather than 
innovative thought. Rig Veda 10.164.6 for instance is a hymn with a strong emphasis on 
symbolical numerology, yet there too there is an explicit monistic inquiry about the nature 
of one ultimate principle.** Yet, the emphasis on such kind of essentialist inquiry is evi- 
dently less pregnant in the Brahmanas. The nature of the soteriological “worlds” (loka) is a 
fundamental concept in Vedic cosmology, and has, as Gonda shows, a rather “indefinite and 
unsystematic character”.°? For ritualistic purposes, the Vedic ontology focuses on a strong 
correlation between “numbers” and “structures of lokas” (TB 1.2.2.1; SB 10.5.4.6). Later 
on, Atharvaveda systematizes loka concept more clearly; thus, it would differentiate between 
“sky” (dyau), “earth” (bhimi, prthivi) and the “intermediate space” (antariksa) (AV 12.3.20). 
At any rate their systematization is ontologically driven; earth, is in a way or another a 
“foundation” (pratistha) or abode in which other beings reside (SB 14.1.2.24). The same 
for “sky” and ‘antariksa,’ which are the ontological “substratum” of gods to dwell therein 
(SB 9.2.3.35; 39). The cosmological picture is illustrated in a series of levels of superve- 
nience, that go from a subtle to a gross composition, and the Ayurveda tradition follows 
this pattern when differentiates between “internal organ” (manas) and “external organs” 
(smell, taste, color, touch and sound), the latter being of a subtle nature and attached to 
material gross elements, for which reason these are called “bhautika”.°! Each organ consists 
of five elements altogether but in each such composition one element prevails; the theory is 
named “ekdadhikabhautikatvasiddhanta” (doctrine of the philosophy of elemental oneness).°? 
The combination between the five elements not only produces different various flavors (e.g. 
“earth mixt with water produces sweetness”) (Vagbhata’s AH 1.10) but also “ailments” 
(dosa). Sarngadharasamhita speaks of three predominant blends (wind, choler, phlegm) all 
labeled in different ways according to their function: root-cause (dhatu) because each “sup- 
ports” the body, obscurity (dosa) because they confuse the blend in the body, and impurity 
(mala) because they stain the body (Cikitsa 1.5. section on wind and humors).°? Like other 
orthodox philosophical systems the foundation of the Ayurveda lies in the Vedas, particu- 
larly its cosmogony. The primeval elements that constitute cosmos are later laid layer onto 
layer forming an ontological framework that follows either a synchronic pattern (Vaisesika, 
Nyaya, Buddhist Vaibhasika) or a diachronic one (Samkhya, Buddhist Mahayana). The 
order is determined by the cosmogony upon which these systems base their structure. In a 
section on “the origin of human being” (Sarngadharasamhita’s Cikitsa 1.5) there is a pre- 
sentation of the evolution of world’s constituents all evolving in a pattern of supervenience 
that range from the most subtle (consciousness, bliss) to the most concrete (the five subtle 
elements which arrive at a “gross condition” ).“* Like Samkhya, which speaks of an unmani- 
fest (avyakta) substance miila-prakrti, Cikitsa too speaks of an “inert Nature” (acetana) which 
is the “mother” of all, and out of which the “intellect” composed with “desire” springs forth 
“identity”. A similar chain of causation we see in Abhidharmakosa 3.21—24, but with the 
difference that it is not the “inert nature” but rather ignorance (avidyd) that which sets the 
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twelve-fold chain of causation (niddnas) in motion. Vaisesika seems to display a different 
arrangement of elements generally identified as “horizontal,”®* for as Prasastapada shows,°° 
the evolution of great cosmic layers or “reservoirs” follow the same Ayurvedic “subtle-to- 
gross” trajectory.®’ It is only after the atomic composition of wind — the most subtle of all 
mahabhitas — that the other layers form themselves, such as the “great reservoir” of water 
(mahan salilanidhi), the “great mass of fire” (mahdms tejordsih) or the “bodies” (Sarira) which 
take shape from a combination of atoms of fire and earth (Prasastapada’s PD 57-59). 

With the Upanisadic thought however, the philosophical reflection on the ultimate 
principle of the phenomenal world marks a new turn, by diversity and originality. It is an 
unprecedented change that coincides or even precedes the emergence of the oldest systems 
we know: Jaina, Ajivikas, Carvaka, Mimamsa, Vyakarana, Samkhya, Sarvastivada Bud- 
dhist, and Vaisesika, all of which driven by the ontological question of the ultimately real, 
the “-isness” of the reality itself. In the opening of Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, the ultimate 
reality is presented ambiguously. On the one hand it characterizes the cosmic elements as 
illustrated in the Vedic myth of the sacrificial horse because its various limbs correspond 
to various mahabhitas, while the body contains the cyclic year and its seasons.°* This is the 
view of the “cosmos ontologically contained”. On the other hand, there is what it may well be 
dubbed as the “cosmos ontologically disclosed” because the questions on reality shifts from 
“cyclicality,” “eternalism” to mythological ideas of “beginning,” “inception,” “birth,” and 
“generation” of the world. On the question of what was in the beginning, the answer given 
is “nothing at all” (naiveha kim candagra Gsit). Instead, what was presumably in the beginning 
is “death” (mrtyu) and “hunger” (aSandyd), abstract concepts that by a ritualistic process 
of “recitation” (arc) can generate the composition of gross elements of “water,” which in 
the state of foam solidifies and subsequently generates “earth”.®? The cosmogonic myth of 
“death” and “hunger” is diachronic, while the “myth of the sacrificial horse” is synchronic, 
yet what both perspectives aim to describe is not the process, but rather the pre-existent stuff 
out of which the world is made of. Between the two opposite views on reality (“being” versus 
“process” ) one important component that makes sense of their reality is language. The litur- 
gical recitation “arc” (1st class active stem, “to shine”, “praise”) mentioned in Br Up 1.2.1, 
whose sacrificial implications are being emphasized, reaches new depths of speculation in 
Chandogya Upanisad 1.1.2, where the supreme “recitation” (udgitha) is defined in monistic 
terms as being the supreme sound “Om”. Philosophy is here the process of essentialization 
that takes place in a reverse order, whereby the quintessence (rasa) of all beings (bhiitani) 
is sought not into production (Br Up), but rather conversely by unraveling the essence of 
the world’s constituents up to the eighth and the deepest degree which is “the High Chant, 
the quintessence of all essences”.”” There are other grammatical and linguistic developments 
around this doctrine in Taittirlya Upanisad 1.2. where the analysis of phonetics seem to form 
the basis for the ontological knowledge of the world, because “wind” (and with a certain 
extent breath) as Olivelle translates it, is the “link” of all other three mahdabhitas and their 
respective worlds (earth, sky, space).’! The cosmic essentialization (quiescence) would even- 
tually reach a nexus not only in the definition of Brahman-atman (Sankaracarya’s Vedanta) 
but also in the Bahusrutiya (Mahasamghika Buddhist) scholar Harivarman (third century 
ce) who in one section (duhkhasatyaskandha) of his Satyasiddhi draws a sharp distinction bet- 
ween the reality of forms (riipa) and the relative reality of the four elements and their five 
corresponding sense organs which possess only a “nominal character” (prajnaptisat). Hari- 
varman is the earliest Buddhist exponent of the theory of pure sensation.” 
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In the early phase of the systematization of Indian philosophical systems there are many 
other views on the “ultimate real principle” and these are expressed by different designations: 
dharma, understood as a “meta-ontological element of reality” (Vaibhasika and Sautrantika 
Sarvastivada),” citta as a “flash of thought” (Yogacara Buddhist), tattva as “biological 
entity” (Jainism), “ultimate differentiae” (antyavisesa) in Vaisesika, prakrti which manifests 
(vyakta) in a series of twenty-four “evolutes” (Samkhya), ISvara (Yoga of Patafijali), the six- 
teen padarthas (Nyaya), Sabda (POrva-Mimamsa), Sabdabrahman (Bhartrhari’s Vyakarana) and 
Brahman-atman (Vedanta schools),”* are all concepts which enjoy much attention as well as 
hermeneutical variation in the commentarial traditions mentioned. With certain exceptions 
(the Upanisadic movement, Madhyamika evolution theory, Sankara’s absolute monism), in 
early Indian philosophy there is certainly a strong tendency to look at the world and reality, 
not only through the lenses of a universal category of thought, but more eagerly as com- 
posed in highly minute entities. The pluralistic systems of Jaina, Sarvastivada, Vaisesika, and 
Samkhya are only a few such examples. The evolution of dharma concept, for instance, and 
its widespread usage and its etymological kinship with Rta and adrsta (from y dhr, I. class 
paras. dharati “holds, bears, carries, maintains”),”> shows that the development of Indian 
classical philosophies protracted concepts from the “universal” (e.g. rta) to a particular pecu- 
liarity (dharmavisesa) (VS 4.2.5). It is a systematic method that shows a strong analytical 
orientation of presenting the world categories in minute elements of thought. By “analyt- 
ical” I refer to the “clinical” and “dissecting” scientific method (bhdgavibhaga) by which the 
body of knowledge is broken into pieces in order to be better analyzed; it is how for instance, 
the usage of “vibhaga” is employed by Bhartrhari (VP I. 1.144) in order to explain how the 
knowledge of the intrinsic nature of beings is produced by the power of the word, which 
arranges the verb into separate and multiple parts.”° For Bhartrhari the essence of sabda is 
Brahman (VP 1.1.1) he, being the originator (jagatr) and the “unfolding” (vivartana) of the 
perceived “syllables” (aksara) and “modes” (prakriya). Word is thus identified in details, but 
also in its whole generality, an analytical view which is symptomatic for the early Tipitaka 
canon too. Dharma (dhamma) is equally discussed in both general terms, as the “body of 
truth” (Digha Nikaya 3.76) which must be realized (Majjhima 1.191) but also as the most 
subtle ontological category, which though is the most minute of all things, yet it is further 
divisible by insight (Milindapafiha 3.7—14). The realization of the ultimate ontological 
nature of dharma is by the “investigation-of-states” (dhammavicaya) which is recommended 
by Buddhaghosa particularly when mind is slacked by excessive tranquility of meditation 
(Visuddhimagga 4.51).’’ It includes also introspection into the “individual essences” as well 
as the “general characteristics” (Visuddhimagga 4.53). This is close to Vaisesika’s soterio- 
logical prerequisite which Candrananda mentions where parijfdna is two-fold, for it con- 
tains the analysis of both “difference” (vaidharmya) and “generality” (vaidharmya), both of 
which are real ontological categories. Thus, dosas are removed by such perception where the 
“ontological categories” (paddrthas) are grasped (VSc 1.1.6) and eventually removed from 
its impure specific qualities (vaisesikaguna) of the substance soul (VSc 1.1.2). In Vaisesika 
we encounter the usage of the concept of dharma but is used differently: it is a quality that 
possesses a twin yet opposite quality attached to it (adharma), together with which it repre- 
sents the karmic factor (adrsta) that determines the form of changes that 4tman undergoes. 
The ultimate category of reality seems to be antyavisesa, an ultimate ontological factor that 
explains the “infinite nature” (nitya) of an abstract substance. Antyavisesa is an offshoot 
of visesa category, both of which explain the two degrees of “particularity,” one “ultimately 
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specific” the other “general particularity”. The scope of the former amounts to the infinite 
nature of “all-pervasive” (vibhu), “motionless” (niskriya) abstract substances such as time, 
space, ether and soul. Vaisesika recognizes both the ontological unity of these, but more 
importantly the diversity residing in them and for that purpose, antyavisesa, and the quality 
of “separateness” (prthaktva) aim to sharpen the doctrine of distinctness alongside that of 
oneness (ekatva). There is definitely a difference between “unity” (as “one” in Vedanta) and 
“unit” (numerical infinite) favored by Vaisesika interpretations, because it presupposes end- 
less numerical differentiation, a view which is in sync with the doctrine of visesa that char- 
acterizes the substances and qualities of the system’s pluralistic ontology. “Unit” presupposes 
ontological differentiation, whereas monistic “unity” does not. 

The realism of Vaisesika contrasts with “idealistic” systems which posit a reality inside an 
eidetic world, such as consciousness, or mind. One such school is Yogacara (Vijfianavada) 
whose doctrine of reality is explained in purely mentalistic terms, with its doctrine of cittamdtra 
(only mind exists). The origins of this school can be traced back to the older Theravada school 
Sautrantika, which differently from Vaibhasika, maintains, alongside the external reality of 
the seventy-two composite entities (samskrta dharma), a mental representation by which 
these are associated. The older texts of Lankavatarasitra, Samdhinirmocanasitra, and 
Nikayas talk about a substratum of consciousness (Glayavijnana), but Vasubandhu speaks of 
a dharmadhatu, a concept that lays a synthesis to resolve the ontological dichotomy between 
subject-object reality debated among the Buddhist sects. According to trisvabhava doctrine, 
there are three types of intrinsic nature: “imagined” (parikalpita), “dependent” (paratan- 
tra), and “perfectly accomplished” (parinispanna) (Trisvabhavanirdesa 4cd). These dialectics 
led to further and more radical levels of complexity by Madhyamika, and its two divergent 
interpretations. In Madhyamika-Prasangika (based heavily on consequentialist arguments, 
prdasanga), Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara (MV) puts forward the argument for the ulti- 
mate truth as graspable after the refutation of cognition even in the state of dream (MV 65), 
as well as the negation of both the object and its cognition (MV 71). There is no proof for 
the cognition being aware of itself (MV 73), and the doctrine of Tathagata of Nagarjuna’s 
Milamadhyamakakarika (MMK 22.16) is presented in a radical form by the rejection of the 
existence of dhdatus. Sautrantika, on the other hand, maintains that the mental dhdatus are real 
“existentials,””* not aggregates. It is a view developed by Svatantrika school of Bhavaviveka 
and its subsequent commentators. Once again, in Indian philosophy we come across a con- 
sistent tension between mind and reality, noumena and phenomena, between “existence” 
(Sasvata) and “annihilation” (uccheda). 

A similar “idealistic” approach was attempted within Vedanta by Sankara, with the 
addendum that his view, though eidetic and transcendental, is however grounded on purely 
ontological terms. He reduced (or sublated) reality to one single ontological category Brah- 
man, which is interchangeably identified with 4tman. He is not completely novel in his 
approach. Bhartrhari anticipated some of his monistic interpretations. Rather than rejecting 
the subject/object dichotomy, for Advaita, the ultimate reality and truth is the identity of 
atman-Brahman, seen as a unity, not a unit. The world is not unreal, but since it is attached 
to the real Brahman, it is regarded as the product of a process of “generative convolution” 
(vivartavdda), not ontological transformation as in Samkhya (parindmavdda). This process 
creates “chimerical expressions” (vikalpa) which are expressed within literature by several 
canonical similes: “son of a barren woman” (bandhydsuta; bandhydputra), sky-lotus (gangana 
kamalam), and man’s horn (nrsrnga), all of which taking fantasy for reality.”? The terminology 
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employed by early Vedanta resembles the first chapter of Asanga’s Bodhisattvabhimi 
(c. fourth century ce),8° but Sankara takes it in an essentialist way, rather than phenomeno- 
logical. For this reason, modern interpretations on Advaita use the Hegelian term “subla- 
tion” (Ramachandran 1980, 5; Barua 1921), whereby its ontology is a process of eluding 
the phenomenological world. Knowledge plays a pivotal role here, and the method seems 
to be dualistically driven, used for the introspection not negation of the nature of things, in 
order to find, by a process of reduction, the true nature of things (tattva) with the explicit goal 
of uncovering the true nature of nondual “ultimate reality” (Brahman). Sankara was prob- 
ably following Gaudapada’s Mandukyakarika 2.38 who mentions two types of knowledge, 
one “external” and the other “internal,” which once are acquired, humans live in the reality 
of tattva, and no longer deviate from it.’ When these two are mastered, the knower becomes 
presumably one with the reality, and this is the point where illusion ends. Though two 
knowledges (drsta) are indicated here, Vedanta schools acknowledge three levels of reality: 
“absolute” (paramartha), “empirical” (vyavahara), and “illusory” (pratibhdsika) which would 
consequently give rise to different epistemologies on the ultimate reality (Brahman) such as 
vidya (nirguna Brahman), avidyd (saguna Brahman) and ma@yd (world). There are variations 
on account of the ultimate reality and the truth of it. For Safkara’s Advaita there is no dis- 
tinction between Brahman, soul, and world (BSB 2.1.14), whereas Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita 
— although accepts this view — he alters it slightly by affirming distinct qualities that compose 
the phenomenal world both of which are real yet dependent on Visnu-Narayana. What both 
Sankara and Ramanuja seem to describe is a phenomenal world whose “substantival ground” 
is Brahman (Barua 2015, 45-46) but with the addendum that such ground is a “dependent 
substance” that changes only apparently as Gaudapadiyakarika points out (MKa 3.19). The 
fundamental nature of the ultimate real “the oneness of the self” (aikatmyam) is “unchange- 
able” (avikriyam) (Tai Up 2.2).°? The ultimate Truth would consist thus of understanding the 
immutable nature of the ultimate reality, which is Brahman, because all changes are chi- 
merical, deceiving and momentary. Madhva’s Dvaita draws a distinction between Brahman, 
souls, and matter, and demonstrates the realistic turn that Vedanta takes gradually. Also dif- 
ferent is the approach taken by Bhaskara’s bhedabheda which describes Brahman as extant 
in three forms: (karana), effect (karya) and life (jiva). This is the doctrine of upddhi, otherwise 
called the of “causal immanence” (samsdra-mandala). In short, Brahman though ontolog- 
ically free and all-pervasive, enters into a finite state of plural differentiations, whence all 
distinctions are absorbed in the absolute. 


Further Remarks 


This draft gave only a sketch of prevalent patterns of thought in Indian philosophy. One 
is focused on the nature of being, the other on the nature of thought, both attitudes or 
philosophical tendencies claiming to describe the ontological category of the ultimate 
reality. For some, that is in the real objective world, for others it is located in mind, depend- 
ing on the various premises (pramdna) from which their respective inquiry begins. The 
intellectual history between the two tendencies is indeed like a “battle for reality,” and is 
by no means a strictly ontological one, because in fact, “reality” in Indian philosophy is a 
term that stands better for “truth,” not necessarily “thing” as an external entity. Though 
Haribhadrasiri’s SaddarSanasamuccaya (seventh century cz) seems to reduce the number 
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of the philosophical systems to six, this should not be at all considered an accurate number 
for the philosophical thought of Classical India. One school for instance is Vyakarana rep- 
resented eminently by Bhartrhari; it is a school that seems to be missing often in the intro- 
ductory manuals of Indian philosophy. One should be likewise aware that within either 
realistic and non-realistic descriptions of the world, there is certainly a tremendous vari- 
ation within each of such systems. Both Vedanta and Buddhism, for example, give us the 
challenge to see the variety of tendencies laying within each, tendencies towards either 
“realism” (Dvaita, Sarvastivada), “idealism” (Yogacara, Madhyamika, Advaita) or even 
“nihilism” (Bahusrutiya and Madhyamika schools), so much so that one cannot say for 
sure whether there is in Indian philosophy such a thing as a “Buddhist nihilism,” “Vedanta 
idealism” or even pure “Lokayata materialism”. 
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1 Ch. Up. 6.2.1 discussed by Acharya 2016, 861. 

2 Plato, Sophist 237a, 241d, both speak of Parmenides’ teaching that only “being” exists, whereas 
non-being does not. See Parmenides’ fragments edited and commented upon by Leonardo Taran 
1965. In short, since Parmenides two broad patterns of development begin to take shape in the 
West, on the one hand “ontology” (with the empiricism and scientific outlook of Democritus and 
the analytical philosophy) and epistemology (with Plato’s idealism and phenomenology developed 
more keenly in the continental tradition). 

3 Onpravrtti and nivrtti paths, Matilal 1985, 19. 

4  AsLarson shows (1980, 304 in Doniger O'Flaherty ed. 1980), there have been nevertheless cases 
where such dualistic tendencies (pravrtti versus nivrtti) where transcended in the old schools (e.g. 
Samkhya) that encompass each of these. 
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See for instance, Haribhadrasiri’s SaddarSanasamuccaya (eight century cz) and Madhava’s 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha (fourteenth century cr). 

Dasgupta 1922. 

Potter’s Encyclopaedia in many volumes with ongoing publication by each major 
philosophical tradition 

There are volumes on Yoga (vol. 16, part 3-4, 2011), Vaisesika (vol. 2, part 4, 2003), Jainism (vol. 
7 part 10, 2014), Pirva-Mimamsa (vol. 2 Part 6); Vedanta (vol. 2. Part 2, 2004); Dharmasastra 
(vol. 12, part 2, 2008) to name just a few. 

His view on Indian philosophy as moksasastra has been criticised and revised by Daya 1992. 

See for example the series of introductory booklets published by Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz; (e.g. 
Nyaya- Vaisesika by Matilal 1977); or the Isaacson’s PhD thesis who highlights many of the phil- 
ological problems as well as explains unknown untranslated sources of Vaisesika, in both manu- 
script or print. 

Matilal, Preface, ix, in Granoff 1978. 

Students who look at the history of an idea must also be aware of the history of the text, as well 
as the problems posed by Sanskrit sources, and familiarise with Sanskrit textual criticism, see 
Katre 1954. 

G. Larson ed. Interpreting Across Boundaries, 1988. 

For comparative philosophy: Larson ed. 1988. 

Here a beginning is being made by Parmenides’ puzzling relation between being and thinking, 
which continues with the dualism of Pythagoreans and Plato’s. 

For example Dvaita Vedanta, which deals with the ultimate real thing (Brahman) is hard to be 
classified in non-realistic systems; whereas, the materialists Carvakas who deny the reality of sub- 
stance, are again hardly fitting the realistic camp, in this respect. 

Singh 1987, 191. 

For poetry as a forceful philosophical medium see Parmenides’ Poem (Taran 1965). 

Deussen, as discussed by Franco 2013 in Periodisation in Indian philosophy which is a valuable 
introduction to periodization in Indian philosophy. A similar classification in Pande 1978, 9 
but with the mention that the third phase is characterized by a synthesis between ascetics and 
devotionals. 

Biardeau (1969, 96, 169, 214) three-fold classification mentions of a period of “formation of 
the systems” (ends 5th ce), “elimination of Buddhism” (5th to 11 cs), and post-Ramanuja (up to 
16th ce). 

Popular in the Japanese nomenclatures of Hayashima and Tachikawa (in Franco 2013, 28-31). 
Plott 1989, 257 (in Franco 2013). 

Halbfass 1992, 35; but with a certain extent Franco ed. 2013. 

Ganeri, Introduction to Oxford Handbook 2014, 1-12. 

Dasgupta 1922, 62-63 in vol. 1, is skeptical about the prospect of chronology, history, and histo- 
riography in Indian philosophy; Halbfass 1988, 349, also remarks that “Indian authors continue 
to emphasise that it would be inappropriate to apply the Western historical and chronological 
method to the presentation of the Indian material”. Yet non-historicity has been seen in India 
rather a strength, not a weakness’, Halbfass 1988, 350. 

Halbfass 1992, 23. 

My simplification goes as follows: mythical component (first millennium sce, marked by the Vedic 
philosophy; the traditional (first millennium cr, marked by systematization of the orthodox and 
non- orthodox Sramanic movements); the “religious element” (second millennium cx, the advent 
of big Saiva and Vaisnava traditions) and secular and purely scientific (the current millennium, 
e.g. Daya, Chattopadhyaya). 

Parinamavada schools according to which the evolution of the world is substantially “transfor- 
mative,” like in Samkhya, Yoga, and some other Vedanta schools. 

Stcherbatsky 1923: 55; Feuerstein 1996 [1980], 32; Grimes 1996, 228. 
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Stcherbatsky 1923: 55. 

Particularly under the Jaina’s view, see Pijyapada’s SAS 5.42. 

Raju 1953, 410. 

Scherbatsky 1923, 55. 

Raju 1953, 130f. 

Pande 1978, 3 traces these movements back to the sages called Munis and Yatis mentioned by the 
Vedic literature. The dialogue between Svetaketu and Aruni in the Chandogya Upanisad may also 
illustrate the problem of reality that preoccupied the ancient Indian thought. 

Panini’s Astadhydayi 4.4.60: astindstidistam matih, trans. by Sumitra M. Katre. 

Sutra 4.4.60 astindstidistam matih (Panini’s Astadhyayi ed. Chandra Vasu, Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass 1988; 824 vol. 1); See Pande 1978, 3. 

On Purana Kassapa see Digha Nikaya, 2.2; 2.16—18 (Samafifiaphala Sutta). 

On Makkhali Gosala see Digha Nikaya, 2.3; 2.19-21 (Samafifiaphala Sutta). 

On Ajita Kesakambali see also see Digha Nikaya, 2. 22—24 (Samafifiaphala Sutta); his denial of 
karmic result of good and wrong acts referred in PayAsi Sutta 2, too. 

On Pakudha Kaccayana see Digha Nikaya, 2. 25-27 (Samafifiaphala Sutta). 

On Safijaya Belatthiputta see Digha Nikaya, 2. 33 (Samafifiaphala Sutta). 

On Nigantha Nataputta see Digha Nikaya, 2. 28-30 (Samafifiaphala Sutta); 1.6 (Sangiti Sutta) 
Chattopadhyaya 1959, 507 assumes that they were “contemporary” to the Buddha. Periodisa- 
tion is however problematic. 

Basham says that that niyativdda is the defining characteristic of Ajivika; Pande 1978; 34 how- 
ever, casts doubt one fatalism as being strictly defining to Ajivika. 

Jash 1991, 1, associates Parivrajakas with “a group of peripatetic monks irrespective of any sects 
and sub-sects”. 

Pande 1978; 35; I have not been able to trace in Pande’s work the Buddhist and Jain references 
when speaks of. 

Prasna Upanisad says that Kaccayana is a younger contemporary of Pippalada. 

Sitrakrtanga (Jain Sitras) 1.1.1.15-16. 

Barua 1921, 283. 

Digha Nikaya 1.52. see more in Barua 1921, 277-280. 

Jash 1991, 44. A similar view was maintained by another materialist school named 
Tajjivatacchariravada. 

Dhammapada identifies his sects with Parivrajakas; more on Parivrajakas, Jash 1991. 

Barua 1921; 326. 

Hence their nickname of “eel-wrigglers” (amara-vikkhepikas) because when they were asked a 
question, the response given would be “wriggle like an eel.” See Buddhaghosa’s Sumangalavilasini, 
T. W. Rhys Davids eds. 1968, 115-116 (from Barua 1921, 451). 

One should nevertheless not take for granted Iyer’s commentary nor his rendering of Helaraja 
commentary see The Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari Poona, 1971 IIi. 

Halbfass 1992, 90. 

For a different wording of this Sloka see Iyer 1992. 

“what was that One who in the Unborn’s image hath established and fixed firm these worlds’ six 
regions” (trans. Ralph T. H. Griffith). 

Gonda 1966, 110. 

For the references I had relied on Gonda 1966 and compared to those on Gretil at Gottingen. 
Kashikar 1953, 179. 

Kashikar 1953, 180. 

I have used Wujastyk 2003, The Roots of Ayurveda; Note the difference between dosa a causal 
factor, and mala, seen as more of an effect. 

Wujastyk 2003, 278. 
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Halbfass 1992, 106. 

See also Candrananda VSc 4.2 classification of “multiple regions” (anekadesa), “cosmic layers” 
(bhiimi), “worlds,” “heavens,” “spheres,” “abodes,” or “residence” (bhuvana). 

For wind as the most powerful because it “differentiates things” see Wujastyk 2003: 274; this is 
an agreement with the importance of breath in Br Up. 1.3.1—28; 6.1. 

Br Up 1.1.1: us@ va asvasya medhyasya Sirah / stiryas caksur vatah prano vyattam agnir vaisvGnarah 
samvatsara Gtmasvasya medhyasya / dyauh prstham antariksam udaram prthivi pajasyam disah parsve 
avantaradisah parsava rtavo ‘ngani masas cdrdhamasdas ca parvany ahordatrani pratistha naksatrany 
asthini nabho maémsani / ivadhyam sikatah sindhavo guda yakrc ca klomdnas ca parvata osadhayas ca 
vanaspatayas ca lomani / udyan puirvardho nimlocan jaghanardhah / yad vijrmbhate tad vidyotate / yad 
vidhiinute tat stanayati / yan mehati tad varsati / vag evasya vak. 

Br Up 1.2.2: apo va arkah / tad yad apam Sara Gsit tat samahanyata / sa prthivy abhavat / tasyam 
asSramyat / tasya srantasya taptasya tejoraso niravartatagnih. 

Ch Up 1.1.2: esam bhittanam prthivi rasah / prthivya apo rasah / apam osadhayo rasah / osadhinam 
puruso rasah / purusasya vag rasah / vaca rg rasah / rcah sama rasah / samna udgitho rasah. 

Tait Up. 1.3: athadhilokam / prthivi pirva ripam / ghauriipam / akasah sandhih / vayuh sanghanam 
/ ityadhilokam (from Padit Vamanasastri Isalamapurakara, ed. 1977, 11-12). 

Preserved in Chinese only (made in 412 cz by Kumarajiva) and rendered into Sanskrit vol. 1-2 by 
Aiyaswami Sastri 1975-1978, iii-vii. 

On dharma as “element” Stcherbatsky 1923, 41. The difference between Sautrantika and 
Vaibhasika view on dharma views are discussed by Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa; presum- 
ably their difference consists in the perceptibility “with form” (sa@kdravdda) and “without form” 
(nirakaravdda); within scholarship this difference is equated with that between “representational” 
and “non-representational” views. 

One should take into account the variety in emphasis that various Vedanta schools developed 
particularly in the second millennium cz: apart from Sankara “absolute monism” (Advaita) and 
its close interpretations by Suresvara and Vallabha, Ramanuja’s “qualified monism,” Madhva’s 
“moderate dualism” (Dvaita), or the Bhaskara’s “sceptical differentiation” (Bhedabheda Vedanta) 
with its own further elaborations “acintyabhedabheda” by Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition since Chai- 
tanya Mahaprabhu, other schools must be differentiated as well; they differ not on the ultimate 
real nature of Brahman, but rather on the nature of empirical world and the cosmogonic theories 
which these propound, e.g. “theory of triplication” (in Bhamati Advaita of Vacaspatimisra) or 
world “theory of quintuplication” (Vivarana Advaita of Prakasatman). 

MW: 519 for other usages and meanings: preserve; or dadharti: to hold fast, to bear firmly, fasten, 
all of which similar in meaning and function with the Rta whose role is to maintain the world 
together. On Rta as “cosmic order” and “ethical order,” see Renou 1953, 17-18; for a similar 
interpretation of adrsta see VSc (which nevertheless is a broader concept because is responsible 
for the dissolution of cosmos as well). 

Abhyankar, ed. 1966, 14. 

Ihave used B. Nanamoli, ed. 1964; dhammavicaya (discrimination of states) represents one of the 
four constitutive parts of the soteriological “path of truth” described in Vasuddhimagga 16.86. 
The term (existenziell) is used by Heidegger in a comparable manner in which the self (a@tman) and 
its temporal transformations can have in some Indian systems (e.g. Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya); 
see Being and Time, 1962 trans. J. Macquarrie, par. 13. 

The terminological discussion is taken from Ganguli 1988, 3; such simile occurs in Yoga tradition 
in the gloss of Vacaspatimisra to Yogastitrabhasya 2.13. 

See Willis 2002. 

Man. Up. 2.83: tattvam adhydtmikam drstvad tattvam drstva tu bahyatah / tattvibhiitas tadaramas 
tattvad apracyuto bhavet. 

According to Surésvara’s Taittiriyopanisadbhasyavartikam, Boetzelaer ed. 1971, 43. 


CHAPTER 29 
Hinduism Compared 


Reid B. Locklin 


In February 2014, Penguin withdrew India: An Alternative History, by the renowned South 
Asianist Wendy Doniger, from the Indian market. The publisher had been brought to court 
by a Hindu nationalist group for allegedly harming the “religious feelings” of the Indian pop- 
ulace (Biswas 2014). A bit over a year later, Princeton historian Richard Fox Young accused 
the Hindu apologist and public intellectual Rajiv Malhotra of plagiarism in two of his recent 
works. Fox Young demanded these books’ recall (Visvanathan 2015). Malhotra, in his 
defense, argued that he was merely following a traditional Sanskrit convention of incorpo- 
rating the ideas of other scholars without explicit attribution.' 

Not coincidentally, Doniger and Malhotra are both comparativists of some repute.? And 
the controversies around their works echo a number of criticisms raised against the project 
of comparative religion. These include perennial questions of scholarly bias, alongside wider, 
genealogical analyses of social and economic power.’ Few contemporary scholars would 
dispute that the advent of comparative religion as an academic enterprise coheres closely 
with the colonial project, and few traditions have borne the mark of the colonial gaze as pro- 
foundly as the religions of India (e.g. King 1999; Masuzawa 2005). 

Some interpreters conclude from this history that responsible comparison is either impos- 
sible or immoral. Wesley Wildman (2010) notes several defenses of such a position, often 
based upon a priori judgments about the incommensurability of cultures or the inevitability 
of interpretive distortions. One objection adduced by Wildman appeals directly to the value- 
laden character of comparison itself: 


In this case, comparison could not be successful in the sense of worthy. Whether the goal of 
comparison is to satisfy curiosity, to enhance understanding, to build theories, or something else, 
the “morality objection” insists that comparison is an exercise of cultural power for which it is 
hard to take full and fair responsibility (2010, 137). 
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With this objection, we approach the domain of harmed “religious feelings” and misused 
sources, of colonialist power and theological imperialism. Comparison raises questions of 
moral value and the responsible use of power, and this invites controversy. 

Comparison may also, however, be impossible to avoid. Many interpretive judgments in 
the realms of history and cultural studies rely on explicit or implied comparisons, and most 
aim for some level of generalization. It may thus be less fruitful to rule out comparison as a 
scholarly practice than to engage its difficulties with modesty and self-conscious reflection 
(Segal 2001; Wildman 2010; Dempsey 2012). In relation to Hinduism, such a process of 
introspection stands to gain by looking at specific examples of comparative enquiry drawn 
from sources within the broad stream of South Asian religious history, as well as those that 
originate in the encounter of this history with scholars from West Asia and Europe. 

With these considerations in mind, the present chapter offers a selective survey of com- 
parative project drawn first from precolonial South Asia, then from the context of Islamic, 
Christian, and colonialist expansions in the late medieval and early modern period, and 
finally from the postcolonial academy. On the one hand, this trajectory reveals a pattern of 
progressive growth in scholarly tools, comparative method and attentiveness to questions of 
social location. On the other hand, it also traces a kind of departure and return, as the “new 
comparativisms” of the early twenty-first century can be read to reflect the comparative 
practices of scholars and religious teachers from the broad stream of precolonial Hinduism, 
even as these practices are transposed to new social and intellectual contexts. 


Strategies of Interreligious Engagement in Precolonial South Asia 


In his now classic history of comparative religion, Eric Sharpe locates its genesis in the emer- 
gence of an “evolutionary method” of study, modeled on Darwin's Origin of Species, in the 
late nineteenth century (1986, 27). Such legendary figures as Max Miiller (d. 1900), Edward 
Burnett Tylor (d. 1917), and James Frazer (d. 1941) advanced the position that religion 
could be set on a scientific basis by attending to questions of origin and historical genealogy. 
At the same time, Sharpe notes that this development was not entirely without precedent. 
Earlier examples of comparative enquiry include, on his reading, Stoic philosophers of 
ancient Greece, selected Christian thinkers of late antiquity and the Renaissance, and several 
significant Muslim chroniclers of India (1986, 1-26). 

But what counts as interreligious comparison in this received narrative? Sharpe largely 
conforms to what Tomoko Masuzawa (2005) has called a “world religions paradigm.” That 
is, he privileges the witness of those premodern scholars who reflected across the bound- 
aries of what would eventually be configured as discrete, bounded “religions” on the model 
of Protestant Christianity. Yet, in premodern India, as in the premodern Mediterranean 
world (Nongbri 2015), religious thinkers often deployed different classification schemes and 
defined different boundaries for religious phenomena. In medieval and early modern India, 
for example, explicit comparison and other forms of interreligious engagement abound. But 
the particulars being compared are drawn fluidly from both within and without what has 
been constructed in the modern period as “Hinduism.”* 

First of all, comparison has a place of central importance in the various traditions of 
Vedanta that emerge in the medieval period, from the strict nondualism (advaita) of Adi 
Sankaracarya and his successors beginning in the eighth century cz to the rival, theistic 
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Vedantas of Ramanuja, Madhva, and Caitanya that flourished from the twelfth to the early 
sixteenth centuries. The foundational Vedanta text, the Uttara-Mimdamsa- or Veddnta-Sutras 
of Badarayana, includes as one of its major sections a critical engagement with rival teach- 
ings on final liberation, and Vedantins used their commentaries and sub-commentaries on 
this text to define the boundaries of their teaching in comparison to an array of Buddhist, 
Jain, Nyaya, Samkhya, and Parva Mimamsaka traditions, as well as other, competing inter- 
pretations of Vedanta (Clooney 1993, 102-113; A. Nicholson 2010, 24-38). In a work like 
Sankara’s independent treatise, the Upadesasdhasri or Thousand Teachings, the engagement 
of rival teachings also assumes a central role.’ In this text, the tradition takes shape through 
a series of scripted disputes or dialogues (samvdda), and many of these dialogues include 
comparison with texts and traditions deemed “other” with respect to Sankara’s own teaching 
(Locklin 2011, 12-15). 

The sixteenth verse chapter of the Updesasdhasri provides one window into Sankara’s 
practice as a premodern comparativist (hereafter USP 16; see Locklin 2011, 215-236). In 
this chapter, Sankara first offers a basic outline of the Advaita teaching (vv. 1-9, 17-22). He 
goes on further to define and to defend this teaching by means of two major series of refuta- 
tions, first against several propositions drawn from various Buddhist teachings (vv. 23-44) 
and then against the traditions of Samkhya and Vaisesika (vv. 45-63). The primary purpose 
of this chapter, like the treatise as a whole, is exposition of Sankara’s Advaita teaching for the 
formation and edification of disciples. But here such formation takes the shape of disciplined 
comparison. 

Several observations can be made about Sankara’s comparative method in USP 16. First, 
here as elsewhere, Sankara reveals a definite concern for representing rivals’ views accurately. 
His expositions of Buddhist teachings, for example, are extremely terse but generally faithful 
to the sources available to him (see Mayeda 2000). On the other hand, the categories that he 
employs clearly reflect his particular interpretive position. According to Advaita teaching, 
final liberation consists in seekers’ firm knowledge and identification of their own, innermost 
selves as dtman, as the eternally free, divine self of all beings. Apparent differences between 
the two are a matter of false perception, not reality. Hence, when it comes to drawing up cate- 
gories for interpretation, Sankara attends exclusively to these traditions’ affirmation or denial 
of the self (a@tman) and their affirmation or denial of real difference or particularity (dvaya; 
see USP 16.68). Buddhists belong on one side of Safnkara’s classification scheme as Gtman- 
deniers, and Samkhyas, with Vaisesikas, on the other as dvaya-affirmers. Such distinctions 
reflect Sankara’s distinctive soteriological project, rather than those of his interlocutors. 

Andrew Nicholson refers to the dialogical style of Sankara, as well as those of rival con- 
temporaries, as “polemical” and “unapologetically dogmatic” (2015, 160). It is certainly 
true that the critical exchanges that constitute the majority of verses in USP 16 are intended 
to yield a specific, normative outcome. Sankara concludes the chapter as follows: 


The assumptions of the Samkhyas, of the followers of Kanada, and of the Buddhists are lacking 
in profound consideration. 


As [their assumptions] contradict the scriptures and reasoning, they should never be respected. 
Their faults can be pointed out hundreds and thousands of times ... 


Therefore, having abandoned the teaching of other scriptures, a wise person should make firm 
his understanding of the true meaning of the Vedanta and also of Vy4sa’s thought, with faith and 
devotion and without any crookedness (USP 16.64b-67).° 
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In this text, comparative enquiry is deployed for the primary purpose of exposing error, and 
Sankara gives no pride of place to ostensibly Vedic traditions like Samkhya over non-Vedic 
traditions like Buddhism and Jainism (A. Nicholson 2010, 3-6, 166-184). The only relevant 
boundaries are those that pertain directly to the liberating knowledge of atman. 

In some later medieval and early modern traditions, the style of comparative engagement 
becomes more irenic, synthetic and attentive to detail. Nicholson has proposed “doxography” 
as an alternate form of dialogic encounter (2015, 162-165). In influential doxographies 
by the Buddhists Cattanar and Bhaviveka and the Jain Haribhadra in the early medieval 
period, and by such Advaitins as Madhava and Madhusiidana in late medieval and early 
modern periods, teaching traditions are presented in an idiom that gives priority to objective 
description and aspires to understand these traditions’ mutual relations (A. Nicholson 2010, 
144-165). Whereas Sankara generally takes up rival teachings and proposes systems of 
classification ad hoc, as such systems serve his pedagogical purposes, the doxographies reveal 
amore systematic approach. For Cattanar, six distinct philosophical traditions or darsganas are 
ranked numerically, according to the number of pramdnas or classical means of knowledge 
they accept in their systems. For Madhava, by contrast, each successive darsana — he selects 
sixteen — is construed to correct a specific philosophical error in the previous tradition, cul- 
minating in Advaita Vedanta as the final corrective and goal of the whole “dialectical pro- 
cess” (2010, 159). The doxographers’ home traditions are clearly privileged by the implicit 
or explicit teleologies of their classification schemes. At the same time, a concern for full and 
accurate description moves much closer to center stage, as an intrinsic value of comparison. 

In her work Hindu Pluralism (2017), Elaine Fisher has traced yet a third style of inter- 
religious engagement in South Asia: namely, the construction of theological “publics” by 
sectarian communities. Focusing on the consolidation of Smarta-Saiva religious identities 
in Tamil Nadu, Fisher notes two countervailing trends. On the one hand, similar to what we 
witness in Sankara, exponents of each tradition contend fiercely against rival views. On the 
other hand, as we have just seen in late medieval and early modern doxographies, they also 
attempt to integrate the teachings of such rivals into the higher, universalizing view of the 
home tradition. Importantly for Fisher’s analysis, both of these dynamics eventually come to 
work themselves out not merely in the enclosed realms of monasteries, gurukulams or com- 
mentarial lineages, but also in the temple architectures, streets, royal courts and other spaces 
of exchange in cosmopolitan centers like early modern Madurai. 

A verse from the tenth-century Sivamahimnah Stotram, for example, offers the following 
praise of Siva: 


The Vedas, Sankhya, Yoga, the Pasupata doctrine, and the Vaisnava: 
Where authorities are divided, one says, “This is highest,” another, “That is beneficial.” 


Due to such variegation of the tastes of men, who enjoy straight or crooked paths. 


You alone are the destination, as the ocean is the destination of the waters (Fisher 2017, 32—33).” 


Here, the highest religious reality is equated neither with “Hinduism” nor with any generic 
dstika or Vedic religious culture. The focus remains firmly on Siva and Saiva tradition, to 
which other traditions and even the sacred Vedas themselves are subordinated as mere 
“straight or crooked” paths on the way (Fisher 2017, 33-35). In the hands of Appaya Diksita 
in the sixteenth century and Nilakantha Diksita in the seventeenth, such an inclusivist vision 
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of Saivism would emerge as one among several relatively autonomous “publics” interact- 
ing and contending across the complex network of courts, temples and monastic lineages 
of south India. And, in the local epic, the “Sacred Games of Siva” (Tiruvilaiydtal Purdnam), 
this interpretative project extended still further. Under the leadership of Nilakantha and his 
royal patron Tirumalai Nayaka, major motifs of Saiva tradition were ever more pervasively 
represented in murals, written into the cultural geographies of Madurai and performed in 
public festivals. 

At no point does this result in a simple hegemony of Smarta-Saiva tradition. Instead, pre- 
cisely as a public endeavor, the interpretative project continues to mediate difference. For 
example, even as the “Sacred Games” laid claim to the public spaces of Madurai, it also incor- 
porated the interests of diverse caste and sectarian identities into its core narratives (Fisher 
2017, 178-180; 2018). As the epic became public, in other words, it also became a site for the 
continued negotiation of social and religious difference. The “public religious culture in early 
modern south India,” Fisher concludes, “was forged at the intersection of multiple independent 
publics, inflected by language and sectarian affiliation and overlaid with each other in geo- 
graphic space but not reducible to a single axis of hegemony or subalternity” (2018, 1522). 

Fisher’s notion of “multiple independent publics” is itself a product of comparison, of 
course, as “public” is not a category of Smarta-Saiva thought (see 2017, 17-24). She also 
develops her claims in part to widen our view of early modern Hinduism beyond the phi- 
losophers and other scholarly elites who would typically engage in explicit comparison. 
Such caveats notwithstanding, her analysis nicely brings out the constructive and synthetic 
character of the comparative project, or any substantive engagement across boundaries of 
religious difference. Though common sense suggests that comparative enquiry emerges pri- 
marily from a commitment to finding meaningful similarities among different particulars, 
the first moment of actual comparative practice is arguably a recognition of salient difference 
(see Smith 1982, 34-35). Hindu interlocutors from Sankara to Nilakantha Diksita treat the 
specific teachings and practices of Buddhism, Samkhya or Vaisnava devotionalism seriously, 
and they can be held accountable to these specifics. Whether, however, such teachings and 
practices are construed as other with respect to their affirmation or denial of Gtman, their 
position in a hierarchy of discrete darsanas, or their distinctive place on a shared landscape 
does not simply follow from the data. Such construals emerge from the exigence of the inter- 
preters’ normative commitments, and they are mediated through one or another concrete 
practice of engagement. 

Boundaries, one might say, are constructed in the very same interpretive moment that 
they are also crossed. This is a significant feature of comparative practice in precolonial South 
Asia. It is also reflected in the work of comparativists who originate from outside the subcon- 
tinent, even as they propose new methods of study and project new theological publics. 


The Comparativisms of Conquerors 


The comparative strategies of Sankara, Madhava, or Nilakantha Diksita should obviously 
not be regarded as apolitical in their interpretive projects, simply because they emerge from 
South Asia. The three examples treated above are the work of cultural — predominantly 
Brahmin — elites, and the “entextualization” of Madurai by the Tiruvilaiyadtal Purdnam 
took its final, definitive shape through the imperial fiat of Tirumalai Nayaka (Fisher 2017, 
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178-179). Nevertheless, the arrival of new powers from outside the subcontinent, first from 
central Asia and then from Europe, makes a significant mark on this landscape, along with 
new styles and methods of comparative engagement. 

In the medieval and early modern periods, Islamic historians, diplomats, and contem- 
platives offered detailed accounts of Hindu traditions and made translations of significant 
texts into Arabic and Persian languages. Pride of place is often given to the Kitab al-Hind, an 
account of Indian thought and religion by the polymath scholar from the court of the Turkish 
Mahmid of Ghazni, al-Biriini (d. 1030). In this work, al-Birtini organizes his presentation 
of the religious traditions of the “Hind” or people of India according to major theological 
topoi, beginning with understandings of God, the world, and the soul and concluding with 
cosmology and soteriology. Methodologically, he makes frequent reference to primary texts in 
Sanskrit and insists on the priority of careful description, rather than critique (Embree 1971, 
xii-xv, 25-26; Jeffery 1951). Using this method, al-Biriini attempts to demonstrate that the 
Hindus “totally differ from us in religion, as we believe in nothing that they believe, and vice- 
versa” (Embree 1971, 19). At the same time, he renders Hinduism familiar by reference to a 
proximate other already woven into widely shared Muslim understandings, namely, the “hea- 
then Greeks.” The Greek “educated classes thought much the same as those of the Hindus;” 
he writes, “their common people held the same idolatrous views as those of the Hindus” 
(24). As his subsequent exposition makes clear, al-Biriini shares an idiom in this respect with 
the medieval doxographers, positioning Hindu and Greek religions as approximations of — or 
deviations from — the higher truth of Islam, rather than simply as error. But here the points 
of reference for such evaluation are established by the categorial identification of Hinduism 
with the traditions of ancient Greece. 

The Kitab al-Hind notwithstanding, most Islamic comparativists from this period evinced 
little interest in the religion of al-Hind as a general category. Instead, they engaged diverse 
traditions in their particularity, by assimilating them to similarly particular traditions of 
Muslim thought and practice (Ernst 2003, 2011). Thus, a generation after al-Birtini, the 
Persian historian al-Shahrastani (d. 1153) remains largely content to enumerate diverse 
Indian schools of thought, to classify them into ideal types and to speculate about their pos- 
sible origins in ancient Greece (Lawrence 1976). The Mughal prince Dara Shikoh (d. 1659) 
supervised Persian translations of the Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gitd, and, in his Majma’ 
al-Bahrayn or Meeting Place of Two Oceans, argued for a close correspondence between the 
teachings of Vedanta and Sufi mysticism (Mahfuz-Ul-Haq 1929; Ernst 2003, 183-187; 
Tareen 2017, 444-445). Sher Ali Tareen (2017) has brought out the complex interpretive 
dynamics of another Sufi scholar, Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan (d. 1781). Jan-i Janan reads 
Hinduism selectively through such dharma-sdstra texts as the Manu-Smrti to accord it rec- 
ognition as a monotheistic legal and theological tradition like Islam, and he argues for the 
worship of mirtis as a form of Sufi meditation, rather than as idolatry. At the same time, he 
reinscribes these Hindu traditions into a normative Muslim frame by setting them in parallel 
with Judaism and Christianity, whose value has been abrogated upon the arrival of Islam. 

Wilhelm Halbfass singles out al-Birtini for special praise among these princes and 
scholars, for his relative objectivity and for his recognition of Hinduism as a religious other 
worthy of engagement (1988, 26-28). Carl Ernst has gone so far as to credit al-Biriini with 
the “invention of the concept of a unitary Hindu religion and philosophy” (2003, 176). 
The more common Islamic strategy of engaging Hinduism only through its diverse partic- 
ulars, however, should not be diminished or overlooked. Indeed, this strategy can be read 
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as emulating the practices of precolonial Hindu comparativists like Sankara, Madhava, or 
Madhsiidana more closely than the universalizing approach of al-Birtini. Tareen notes that 
even Jan-i Janan, writing in the eighteenth century, stops short of reifying Hinduism as a 
“religion” in the sense imagined by contemporary and later generations of European Orien- 
talists (2017, 457-459). 

This observation brings us naturally to the emergence of comparative religion as a scholarly 
discipline, particularly as this discipline emerges in the context of British colonialism. Prior to 
the consolidation of the British Raj, Christian missionaries from other European powers, such 
as the Italian Jesuit Roberto De Nobili (d. 1656) and the Dutch Lutheran Bartholomaus Ziegen- 
balg (d. 1719), acquired proficiencies with Sanskrit, Tamil, and other vernaculars, studied 
and wrote about Hindu traditions with commendable attention to detail, and made compar- 
isons with their own particular Christian traditions (De Nobili 2000; Ziegenbalg 2005). Such 
an approach to comparison has its own integrity (see Clooney 2017, 24—31), as well as deep 
affinities with the missionary projects of Sankara and his successors in the medieval and early 
modern periods (Locklin 2016). Nevertheless, De Nobili and Ziegenbalg are usually accorded a 
relatively modest place in histories of comparative religion as a scholarly and political project. 

By contrast, at least arguably, no single figure is identified more closely with the consolida- 
tion of this project than the Sanskrit philologist and historian Friedrich Max Miller (d. 1900). 
Born in Germany and educated in Berlin and Paris, Miiller conducted his research and taught 
for most of his career at Oxford University, eventually holding a prestigious chair in compar- 
ative philology. Like al-Birtni, Dara Shikoh and other Muslim interpreters, Miiller’s compar- 
ative project was rooted in a wider effort of translation. Notably, he produced the first critical 
edition and English translation of the Rg-Veda (1849-1873), in addition to supervising the 
fifty-volume series Sacred Books of the East (1879-1910). His fundamental insight, stated very 
simply, was that the comparative study of religion should be modeled on the comparative study 
of language. This involved a painstaking process of tracing historical genealogies, differenti- 
ating original forms from later accretions, and classifying particular traditions of the world into 
broader families on the basis of their mutual relations (Masuzawa 2005, 207-256). 

Miller offers an outline of this comparative method in his Introduction to the Science of 
Religion (1893), a series of lectures given at Oxford in 1870 — a bit less than a decade after 
he had established his scholarly reputation with his celebrated 1861 Lectures on the Science 
of Language. The parallel he draws in his lectures between the two disciplines of study is 
explicit. Citing Goethe’s dictum that “He who knows one language knows none,” Miller coins 
his own maxim about religion, “He who knows one, knows none,” insofar as one gains insight 
into “what religion really is,” as a cross-cultural phenomenon, only by critical comparison 
(1893, 12-13). He differentiates “comparative theology,” which compares “historical forms 
of religion,” from “theoretic theology,” which offers causal explanations, and identifies the 
primary sources for the former study as “sacred books,” supplemented by the ethnographic 
accounts of missionaries and new tools of critical scholarship (16-20). 

The goal of such study is to sift out the most fundamental, original meanings from the 
textual evidence, understood here as a process that purifies such meanings from “the crust 
which language in its inevitable decay has formed around them” (49). “Like an old precious 
metal,” Miiller concludes his first lecture, 


... the ancient religion, after the rust of ages has been removed, will come out in all its purity and 
brightness; and the image which it discloses will be the image of the Father, the Father of all the 
nations upon earth; and the superscription, when we can read it again, will be, not in Judaea 
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only, but in the languages of all the races of the world, the Word of God, revealed, where alone it 
can be revealed, — revealed in the heart of man (50-51). 


In this rhetorical flourish, we see a distinctive kind of scholarly triumphalism. For, even if 
Miiller admits “no partisans” with regard to particular religious traditions (28), his account 
is nonetheless replete with value judgments and a normative teleology. 

As several scholars have pointed out in recent decades, the category of “religion” Miil- 
ler deploys in these lectures would have found little resonance in the self-understandings of 
the Hindu and Muslim interpreters who have occupied our attention thus far in this chapter 
(e.g. Asad 1993; Masuzawa 2005; Dubuisson 2007; Nongbri 2015). And the consequences 
of applying it to Hindu traditions would be profound. It placed Hinduism in a determinate 
class of phenomena whose numbers were limited — for Miiller, the number of world religions 
was eight, distributed across three linguistic lines of descent — and whose essential properties 
and structures were broadly shared, if not strictly equivalent (Masuzawa 2005, 212-221). It 
also tended to reduce Hinduism to its sacred texts, and, in the case of the Sacred Books of the 
East, primarily those Sanskrit texts associated with Vedic literature and the various schools 
of Vedanta. Finally, though Tomoko Masuzawa exonerates Miiller of the racialist excesses 
of many of his contemporaries (2005, esp. 234-244), his comparative project nevertheless 
functioned to support and entrench an ideology of Orientalism and European universalism.*® 
The multi-year critical edition and translation of the Rg-Veda was funded by the British East 
India Company, and Miiller argues in his Introduction that only in the cradle of Christianity, 
as “the religion of humanity, as the religion of no caste, of no chosen people,” could there 
emerge a truly objective, “impartial comparison of the principal religions of the world” — 
such as Miiller himself has proposed (1893, 29).? Christian hegemony would appear to be 
providential, if only to give birth to a higher science and a more universal view. 

When reading Miiller and other comparativists from the same period, it is easy to imagine 
their theoretical constructions floating above the Hindu and other religious realities they 
encompass. But these constructions never stood uncontested. At a local level, the sectarian 
publics of Advaitins, Vaisnavas, and Smarta-Saivas continued to thrive, through the British 
Raj well into the present day (Fisher 2017). At a global level, a number of Hindu scholars 
and religious leaders were able to deploy the discourse of world religions effectively to extend 
their traditions in new, creative ways. Notably, these included such late modern Advaitins as 
Swami Vivekananda (d. 1902) and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (d. 1975; see Sharpe 1986, 
255-261; Radhakrishnan 1959). The ambitious comparative visions of al-Birtini, Miiller 
and their peers brought new materials and methods to the study of Hindu traditions. In 
this sense, they were extremely fruitful. The particular, contingent universalisms they con- 
structed for this purpose would, on the other hand, prove delightfully unstable. 


New Comparativisms after Empire 


The late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries have witnessed a proliferation of new 
approaches to comparison, as well as severe critiques. With the attenuation of the British colo- 
nial project in South Asia and the growth of higher educational institutions worldwide, the study 
of Hinduism has become increasingly polycentric and specialized. The role of theory has also 
become more prominent, albeit in a trajectory that has tended away from the universalism typ- 
ical of Miiller and his contemporaries toward ever more critical theorizations of comparison itself. 
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One place to explore this shift is in the legacy of the influential Romanian historian of reli- 
gions, Mircea Eliade (d. 1986). Like Miiller, Eliade’s broad comparative project took shape from 
his study of Sanskrit language and Hindu traditions. From his initial schooling in Europe, he 
traveled to the University of Calcutta to study with the renowned philosopher Surendranath 
Dasgupta (d. 1952). His thesis on yoga was published in 1936 with the revealing subtitle, 
Essai sur les origins de la mystique indienne, or Essay on the Origins of Indian Mysticism,!° and he 
enjoyed success as a novelist and academic at the University of Bucharest until the outbreak 
of World War II. In the years following the war, Eliade consolidated his reputation as one of 
the leading comparativists of his day while teaching at the Sorbonne. He joined the faculty 
of the University of Chicago Divinity School in 1957, publishing both new scholarship and 
translations of his earlier works until the time of his death. During his nearly three decades 
in Chicago, Eliade formed an entire generation of comparativists and historians of religion. 

As a scholar whose career spanned the end of the British Raj, the independence of India 
in 1947 and the dismantling of various colonial regimes throughout Asia and Africa, Eli- 
ade continued to speak in the idiom of liberal universalism, albeit with new categories and 
new concerns. In one methodological essay, Eliade draws a distinction between a theological 
focus on the “content of religious experience” and the historian of religions’ more empirical 
approach, directed “to both the meaning of a religious phenomenon and to its history” (1959, 
88). Unlike textualists, ethnographers and other specialists who bring out the particulars of 
individual traditions, the task of the comparative historian is to discern general structures. 
Eliade was at various points influenced by the work of Carl Jung (d. 1961; see Sharpe 1986, 
203-217), and in this essay he draws an analogy between the work of the comparativist 
and that of the depth psychologist, insofar as both aim to disclose “a structure behind the 
particular set of symptoms” (Eliade 1959, 95). Like Miiller, Eliade aims to trace the origin of 
religious phenomena. But here the origin being sought is not primarily historical or evolu- 
tionary, but phenomenological and existential. 

The effect of Eliade’s comparative approach can be seen in his treatment of the cosmic 
tree, as this image functions in such important Hindu texts as the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Katha Upanisad. For Eliade, this symbol should be interpreted as a “hierophany, that is, a man- 
ifestation of the sacred” (1959, 95; cf., 1958, 12-19) in the otherwise mundane image of a 
peepul or fig tree. Surveying a vast assortment of such tree-related symbols, from Australian 
aboriginal totems, through mythologies of South and West Asia, to contemporary May tree 
processions in the British Isles, Eliade discerns a shared symbolic thread (1958, 265-330). 
Across all these instances, he contends, “the tree represents — whether ritually and con- 
cretely, or in mythology and cosmology, or simply symbolically — the living cosmos, endlessly 
renewing itself” (1958, 267). The cosmic tree is invariably specified in diverse ways, in the 
Gita no less than in medieval Christian iconography of the cross, but its more fundamental, 
existential significance perdures. 

In the years since his death, Eliade’s contribution has been alternately celebrated and sub- 
jected to searching critique. Ethically, questions have been raised about his association with 
right-wing politics in pre-war Romania, his apparent tendency to exaggerate elements of his 
biography and his unwillingness to disclose theological presuppositions in his comparative 
work (Rennie 2005). Methodologically, perhaps the most persuasive critique has been offered 
by Jonathan Z. Smith, in reference not merely to Eliade (e.g. 1978, 88-103), but also to the 
comparative project as a whole. In one influential essay, Smith surveys a range of approaches 
to comparison (1982). These include a “morphological approach” oriented to the discern- 
ment of fundamental structures and archetypes behind diverse religious phenomena, typical 
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of Eliade (e.g. Smith 1978, 258-259), as well as the more “ethnographic,” “encyclopedic,” 
and “evolutionary” approaches typical of many of Eliade’s predecessors and successors 
(Smith 1982, 22—25). Smith finds all of these approaches wanting, insofar as each repre- 
sents a mere, subjective “recollection of similarity” disguised by “the necessary fiction of the 
scientific mode of presentation” (Smith 1982, 21). In Smith’s own work, then, the purpose of 
comparison shifts from “discovery” to “invention” (Smith 2000, 238-239), and from the dis- 
cernment of invariant structures to the playful generation of new insights, driven by diverse 
comparativists’ particular theoretic concerns (Smith 1990, 51—53; Gill 1998). 

The response to Smith and other critics has been various and robust, not least in the study 
of Hinduism. In the North American context, one group of scholars has articulated a renewed 
mandate for comparative study — a “new comparativism,” in the language of William E. 
Paden. According to Paden, this approach can be distinguished, first, by its “bilateral” and 
“heuristic” perspective. That is, it does not purport to discover universal patterns or cate- 
gories in the traditions it studies, but merely uses such categories as tools to facilitate further 
discovery about the traditions in their particularity (Paden 2000, 184-187). Beyond this, 
responsible comparison proceeds according to a “controlled, aspectual focus” as well as an 
enlarged “concept of pattern” that draws categories freely among and beyond readily iden- 
tifiable “religious themes” (2000, 187-189). Religious phenomena, Paden suggests, “can 
belong to the same reference class in one stipulated respect, but differ from other objects in 
that class in every other way and for every other purpose” (188). 

Examples of such “new comparative” engagements of Hinduism abound. In her study 
Veda and Torah, for example, Barbara Holdrege constructs a three-phase method that aims 
to contest widely presumed norms of “world religion” by engaging rabbinic and Brahminic 
exempla that defy these norms in culturally specific, yet still comparable ways (1993, 2000). 
Wendy Doniger (1999, 2005, 2017) and Gavin Flood (2004, 2014) have drawn Hindu texts 
and traditions into conversation with an eclectic range of other traditions by focusing broadly 
on questions of performance — storytelling performances, performances of gendered iden- 
tities, performances of asceticism, inwardness and subjectivity. And Brian Collins’ The Head 
Beneath the Altar executes an artful reversal of the “mimetic theory” of René Girard (d. 2015) 
by excavating a rival, distinctively Hindu critique of sacrifice from the Vedic Brahmanas and 
the epic Mahabharata (Collins 2014). In each case, comparative enquiry seeks new interpre- 
tive patterns as a strategic intervention to upset particular reductionist or foundationalist 
narratives, rather than to establish new ones (cf. Doniger 2000). 

The Hindu and Muslim comparativists surveyed earlier in this chapter were motivated by 
soteriologies of their particular traditions, and even Max Miiller described his project under 
the rubric of “comparative theology.” Given this history, perhaps it comes as no surprise 
that one promising development under the new comparativist umbrella is the emergence of 
“new” or “contemporary” comparative theology (Locklin and Nicholson 2010). As champi- 
oned especially by the Jesuit theologian and South Asianist Francis X. Clooney (1993, 2010), 
contemporary comparative theology takes an explicitly normative and confessional perspec- 
tive to comparison, while also cultivating a self-conscious openness to authentic encounter 
and personal transformation. As Clooney argues in one early essay: 


To contextualize, to read one’s Text along with other texts, is to create new meanings. Established 
meanings, simple or complex, are extended through previously unintended juxtapositions. 
Something of the independent, first meaning of one’s Text may be changed, even distorted or 
lost, while new meanings, not intended by the author, occur to the reader (1990, 170). 
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In her Tastes of the Divine, Michelle Voss Roberts has taken Clooney’s comparative strategy 
a step further, locating herself at the intersection of several normative commitments — 
Christian, feminist, affective — while also giving interpretive priority to categories drawn from 
the tenth-century Saiva theologian Abhinavagupta and classical Hindu aesthetics (2014). 

Contemporary comparative theology is not without its critics (e.g. Griiber 2016), and it 
would be a mistake to suggest that any of these new comparativisms can simply elide ques- 
tions of hegemony (H. Nicholson 2010, 2011). Mindful of criticisms directed against Miil- 
ler, Eliade and other architects of modern comparative religion, William Paden emphasizes 
what he calls “the factor of reflexivity: the self-awareness of the role of the comparativist as 
subject, a cleaner sense of the process and practice of selectivity, and a pluralist, contextual- 
ist sense of the comparative enterprise itself” (1996, 13). As with comparativists as diverse 
as Sankara, Madhusidana Saraswati, Dara Shikoh, and Jan-i Janan in earlier periods, the 
normative commitments of the comparativist shape the enquiry, including the construction 
of particular Hindu traditions as other for the purposes of comparison. Here, however, the 
situated, social and ideological location of the comparativist becomes an explicit element of 
study, along with this same comparativist’s self-conscious vulnerability to scrutiny from a 
variety of other perspectives. Both the recognition of normative commitments and a respon- 
sible practice of wider accountability emerge as core values for the comparative project and, 
more broadly, for the scholarly study of religion. 


Getting Particular 


In his work Religious Philosophy as Multidisciplinary Comparative Inquiry, Wesley Wildman has 
proposed that the scholarly rigor of comparative study should be sought less in the erudi- 
tion of individual scholars or the rigorous application of theory than in a “self-conscious 
dialectic” that ventures comparative categories and continually re-specifies them in light of 
new data (2010, 147-156). Such an approach works systematically across a range of major 
religious traditions, and it draws insight from a collaborative community of scholars and reli- 
gious specialists, a “loosely coordinated march of many feet, all contributing to the task of 
generating and improving comparative hypotheses” (2010, 154-155). 

“New comparative” studies of Hinduism resonate with many elements of Wildman’s pro- 
posal, not least the prominence he gives to a continual, dialectic process of correction and 
critique. At the same time, the diverse contributions of Holdrege, Flood, Doniger, Collins, 
Clooney, and Voss Roberts, among many others, also reflect a scholarly sensibility closer in 
some ways to Adi Sankaracarya or Nilakantha Diksita. Of greater interest than “Hinduism” 
as such — positioned as a monolithic other to Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, or Islam — are 
those specific exempla that address the narrow theoretic interests of their diverse compara- 
tive enquiries. Comparison emerges as a disciplined way of paying attention to the local and 
the particular. And it inescapably engages the no less local and particular commitments of 
the enquiring scholar. 

Two final studies further illustrate this shift toward the local and particular and thus draw 
this chapter to a suitable conclusion. In Corinne Dempsey’s Bringing the Sacred Down to Earth 
(2012), comparative enquiry is positioned as strictly occasional and ad hoc, by design. Equal 
parts ethnography and textual study, this work engages particulars as particulars, whose 
juxtapositions are often justified as much by the twists and turns of Dempsey’s intellectual 
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journey as by the data itself. A pious Indian nun and a drunken Irish priest, a Hindu temple 
in upstate New York, and Christian base communities in Latin America, late modern Vedanta 
and Icelandic Shamanist technologies of embodied power — each of these, on Dempsey’s 
reading, revalorizes elements of religious experience that “talk back” to established hege- 
monies in the lives of actual religious persons and communities (2012, 11). Importantly, 
in one chapter, all of the compared exempla emerge from diverse Hindu traditions, as these 
traditions become settled and unsettled on American soil. 

Chakravarthi Ram-Prasad’s Divine Self, Human Self (2013) could not, from one point of 
view, be more different than Bringing the Sacred Down to Earth. In this work, Ram-Prasad 
offers a close, philosophical reading of rival Vedanta commentaries on the Bhagavad-Gitda. 
But here the comparative exempla are again both drawn from the broad Hindu tradition, and 
Ram-Prasad’s scholarly objectives are, in an oblique way, confessional. He writes: 


... the real intent of this book is to contribute to the global discipline of comparative theology, by 
offering systematic re/constructions of two interacting, contesting, complementing, and contrast- 
ing ways of tackling fundamental questions of existence. I would hope too that it had some appeal 
to those trained in Western and Christian traditions who are willing to engage reciprocally in an 
understanding of intellectual positions whose sources were in non-Western and non-Christian tra- 
ditions. Only in that willingness does hope lie of a global discourse beyond cultural hegemonies 
(Ram-Prasad 2013, xiii). 


Asa late modern philosopher and self-identified Srivaisnava, Ram-Prasad has little in common 
with a figure like Adi Sankaracarya. Nevertheless, one can read in Divine Self, Human Self a 
faint echo of the spirited debates of Upadesasahasri 16, transposed to a wider interpretive 
context, a more irenic idiom and a more forgiving literary medium. 

To compare is to contest, within many Hindu traditions as well as in the global academy. 
Some measure of controversy seems inevitable in this respect, and the legacies of colonialism 
will continue to complicate the endeavor for the foreseeable future. Nonetheless, any hope for 
what Ram-Prasad calls a “global discourse beyond cultural hegemonies” — however eschato- 
logical such hope may be — depends upon the cultivation of ever new discursive frameworks 
and ever deeper practices of reciprocal engagement. Comparative enquiry is by no means the 
only site of such engagement in the study of Hinduism, but, done well, it is among the most 
persistent and productive. Thankfully, there is no sign that it is abating. 
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Notes 


1 Malhotra advanced this argument on Twitter (@Rajivmessage) on 11 July 2015. 

2  Doniger has published many studies in the comparative study of myth, notably her now classic 
1998 work The Implied Spider (Doniger 2011), and Francis Clooney has recently given prominence 
to Malhotra as a significant interlocutor for comparativists in the field of Hindu-Christian studies 
(2017, 82-83, 103-106). 

3 It is telling that Doniger and Malhotra have defended their broader projects as efforts to disrupt or 

subvert interpretive hegemonies, in India and in the Western academy (e.g. Doniger 2000; Mal- 

hotra 2002). 

See the further discussion in chapter 1 of this volume, by Gauri Viswanathan. 

A critical edition of this treatise is available in Mayeda (1973). For this chapter, I have also fol- 

lowed Mayeda’s English translation (1992). 

6  samkhyakanddabauddhanadm mimamséhatakalpanah//sastrayuktivirodhatta nadartavyah kadacana/ 
Sakyante SaraSo vaktum dosadstadsam sahasrasah//api nindopapattesca yanyato ‘nydni cetyatah/ 
tyaktvato hyanyasdstroktirmatim kuryadd drham_ budhah//sraddhabhakti puraskrtya _ hitva 
sarvamanarjavam/vedantasyaiva tattvarthe vydsasydapi matau tathd. I have omitted the first half of 
verse 66 from the translation; Mayeda notes (1992, 159n40) that the source of this stanza, which 
Sankara seems to be quoting, is obscure. 

7 Trayt samkhyam yogah pasupatinmatam vaisnavam iti prabhine prasthane param idam adah pathyam 
iti ca / rucinam vaicitrydd rjukutilanandpathajusam nrnam eko gamyas tvam asi payasGm arnava iva 
(Fisher 2017, 206n3). 

8 See the further discussion by David Smith, in chapter 2 of this volume. 

9 He does observe that “early Buddhism” may offer an exception to this rule (Miller 1893, 29). But 
this merely reveals Miiller’s intellectual debt to the recent “discovery” of Buddhism as the first 
non-Western “world religion” in Orientalist scholarship (Almond 1988; King 1999, 143-160). 

10 _ Eliade’s English translation, published over twenty years later, was released under the title Yoga: 

Immortality and Freedom (1956). 
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CHAPTER 30 


On the Relationship between 
Caste and Hinduism 


Declan Quigley 


Every serious work on Hinduism emphasizes the extraordinary diversity of that “religion” to 
the point where many ask whether it makes a great deal of sense to call Hinduism a religion at 
all in the sense of a relatively cohesive or core set of beliefs and ritual practices. On the other 
hand, every serious work on caste emphasizes the extraordinary uniformity of the beliefs 
and ritual practices associated with this institution (or set of institutions). It is a curious fact, 
then, that there is a near-unanimous consensus that caste and Hinduism are inextricably 
linked. A statement cited in the opening pages of Lipner’s textbook on Hinduism might well 
have come from Weber or any of his intellectual descendants whose interpretations of caste 
have dominated intellectual discussion of the subject in the disciplines of sociology and social 
anthropology: “Caste is the Hindu form of social organization. No man can be a Hindu who 
is not in caste” (Farquhar 1913, 216, cited in Lipner 1994, 3). However, Lipner reminds us 
that there is a dissenting, minority view which states that one must be very careful in mak- 
ing this equation: “The caste system, though closely integrated into the [Hindu] religion, is 
not essential to it ... Even the profession of belief in the authority of the Veda is not essential” 
(Brockington 1981, 4, see Lipner 1994, 3). 

In this chapter I will support Brockington’s decoupling of caste and Hinduism, though 
from a rather different perspective. Those who insist on the connection, it will be argued, 
invariably select only certain ideological features of caste as worthy of consideration while 
dismissing others as if they simply did not exist. This typically goes hand in hand with an 
obliviousness to certain historical and sociological features which characterize caste and 
which explain its distinctiveness from other forms of social organization, such as tribe or 
estate or class.' 
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What exactly do we mean by caste? What almost everyone can agree on is that wherever 
there is caste, certain features are found linked together in a systematic fashion. Perhaps 
most noticeable, particularly to Western, (relatively) liberal, egalitarian eyes, is an apparently 
constant preoccupation with maintaining differences between groups and expressing these 
differences through concepts of pollution and inauspiciousness. These groups are based on 
lineal kinship, and tightly regulated marriage alliances between households of different line- 
ages. From one perspective, regulating marriage often appears to be a device on the part of 
wealthy households for inhibiting the dispersal of land ownership. But non-landowning line- 
ages, whether wealthy merchants or impoverished groups, also regulate their marriages just 
as strictly as members of landowning lineages. The fundamental message being circulated by 
members of all “castes” (i.e. groups of intermarrying lineages) is invariably phrased in terms 
of an encouragement to prevent one’s own “kind” from being contaminated, with the word 
for “kind” in most Indian languages being jati (or some variant thereof), a concept which 
might also be translated as “species.” 

It is as if members of different groups were saying: “We are different from each other in the 
same way that different animal species are. Just as cats and dogs cannot interbreed, neither 
can we.” Since some relativist thinkers are reluctant to say that people with other cultural 
ideas are “wrong,” it needs perhaps to be stressed (if we are going to explain the ideology 
that different castes must not miscegenate) that there is, in fact, only one human species 
and its members are not prevented from interbreeding because of their different origins. 
The arbitrary, cultural nature of the prohibition on intermixing is shown more clearly still 
by the fact that it is not restricted to procreation. Members of different castes are generally 
convinced that they should not eat together except on special occasions (and then should 
not eat “normal,” everyday food), and that they should abstain from performing certain rit- 
uals together. 

It is not uncommon for a village to have 20 or more castes all claiming to abjure relations 
of any fundamental kind with each other. But why should there be such a proliferation of 
“kinds” wherever there is caste? A preliminary clue is that in caste-organized communities 
normally one kind predominates in every sense — politically, economically, numerically, and 
as the provider of the main patrons of rituals. Conventionally referred to as the “dominant” 
caste (following Srinivas 1959), they are more accurately entitled the “noble” or “kingly” 
caste, it being understood that nobility and kingship are refractions of each other, as will 
become clearer later. All of the other castes are groups of lineages which have an obligation 
to provide people who will perform specialized ritual duties for the noble caste. To default 
on these obligations always incurs some kind of sanction, which is frequently underpinned 
by the threat, if not the actual use of, violence. Generally, the only people who can escape 
from these ritual obligations are those merchants who are not dependent on landowners, or 
renouncers who live a mendicant life outside of the sedentary communities organized along 
caste lines. 

While there is a great deal of variation among theorists regarding the alleged underlying 
mechanisms which generate this phenomenon whereby a multiplicity of groups all fastidiously 
distinguish themselves from each other, most people would agree that certain features stand 
out when caste is compared to other forms of social organization. Of these perhaps the most 
striking is the institution of untouchability whereby members of certain castes are so excluded 
that they appear on occasion to be beyond the pale of normal society. One very common, and 
perfectly acceptable, way to approach caste is thus by explaining untouchability. 
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Crudely, though not inaccurately, there are two main explanations for untouchability, both 
of which present Untouchables as the “opposites” of Brahmanas (spelled in various ways). 
Both of these approaches envisage caste organization as “hierarchical,” in the commonly 
accepted sense of this term: a ladder-like system of statuses. In both approaches, Brahmanas 
are at the “top” and Untouchables are at the “bottom.” According to one approach this is so 
because Brahmanas are priests and priests are pure, while Untouchables are polluted because 
they perform degrading tasks which deal with the inauspicious facets of life and death. 
According to the other approach, the superiority of Brahmanas is fundamentally based on 
landed wealth and the power which derives from it, while the wretched condition of Untouch- 
ables results from the fact that they are typically landless and dispossessed. According to this 
latter theory, all talk of purity and pollution, whether by those who practice caste, or those 
who analyze it, simply obscures the underlying economic and political reality. 

I will show shortly that neither of these theories is sustainable because the underlying 
assumption of a stratified, ladder-like series of caste statuses does not match certain cru- 
cial features of the known ethnography. Before elaborating on this, however, it is necessary 
to consider the most celebrated and influential (though also the most attacked) theorist of 
caste, Louis Dumont, who argues against the idea of caste-as-stratification but then confuses 
the issue by appearing to employ precisely this concept. Dumont (1980 [1966]) attempts 
to escape from the notion of caste-as-stratification by introducing us to a second meaning 
of “hierarchy,” that of the encompassment of the part by the whole, which implies also the 
encompassment of something by its contrary. Thus, for example, in traditional societies the 
individual is encompassed by society and in caste society, argues Dumont, the pure encom- 
passes the impure. 

Dumont argues that Western theorists and those influenced by them tend to see caste 
through modern, individualistic spectacles and to apply a set of judgments which are not 
applicable in the “holistic” traditions of caste-organized communities where the individual 
is subordinated to, encompassed by, the moral claims of the collective. He is perfectly correct 
to state that caste ideology gives primacy to the whole community and has no place for the 
modern Western concept of individualism where people are free to make their own choices 
about whom they associate with. In connection with this, everyone will agree with Dumont 
that caste involves a “heavy” and pervasive use of ritual for structuring social relations which 
in many other societies are structured by centralized political and economic institutions. 

In the Indian case, argues Dumont, this holism expresses itself with reference to two ideo- 
logical features: the opposition of the pure and the impure, and what he calls the “disjunction 
between status and power.” By the latter he means that those who are the most politically 
powerful defer to the representatives of religious values because the ultimate meaning of 
the society derives from those values. This is why, he claims, in everyday life the priest ranks 
higher than the king, and in the varna schema of the Vedic texts the Brahmana ranks higher 
than the Ksatriya. 

Dumont’s theory has had pervasive and enduring appeal in spite of a torrent of criticism 
from every conceivable angle. The reason for this appeal is simple. Hindus themselves often 
claim that Brahmanas are the “highest” caste and Untouchables the “lowest” and Dumont’s 
approach appears to provide an explanation for this. But this common popular formulation of 
the order of castes runs into problems immediately. First, there are thousands of Brahmana 
castes whose members daily dispute each other’s status.* Evidently, if one Brahmana caste 
claims superiority over another Brahmana caste, not all of them can be the “highest.” And 
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if some Brahmanas are “higher” than others, then the criterion of being “higher” obviously 
must be by virtue of something other than simply being a Brahmana. But what? This is one 
of the trickiest, and most contested, questions in the explanation of caste. 

The evidence needed to resolve this question, however, points overwhelmingly in one 
direction. The work of some “priests” (i.e. performers of ritual activities on behalf of others) is 
clearly regarded by everyone in caste-organized communities as defiling. This seems relatively 
uncontroversial in relation to the members of those castes who deal overtly with death or the 
disposal of liminal substances such as cut hair and nails, feces, menstrual blood, and after- 
birth. Which society does not have to deal with these by setting them apart? But the work of 
a number of authors (see especially Heesterman 1985 [1964]; Parry 1980, 1986; Raheja 
1988a) suggests a much more radical view of ritual activity, for it would appear that it is not 
merely dealing with the physical byproducts of human life and decay which is dangerous. It 
is not just castes such as Barbers and Tanners, Washermen and Sweepers, they argue, whose 
status is endangered by their ritual activities. So too is the status of Brahmana priests who 
are normally conceived of as the “highest” caste(s) because of their alleged distance from the 
polluting functions of Untouchable and other “lowly” specialist castes. All priestly activity is 
dangerous because it involves the acceptance of “gifts,” commonly referred to as dana, which 
act as vessels for the inauspicious qualities which the patron of the ritual is attempting to 
shed. The evidence for this is both ethnographic and textual and indicates clearly that mem- 
bers of Brahmana castes who function as priests are tainted, or compromised, by their ritual 
activities. Many members of Brahmana castes display their awareness of this problem by 
their reluctance to take on priestly duties. These nonpriestly Brahmanas, we are told, “widely 
despise Brahman priests” (Fuller 1984, 50; see also Guneratne 2001, 539). 

This is not to imply that all ritual tasks enjoy equal esteem or lack of it; manifestly this is not 
the case. As arough rule of thumb one might say that those castes whose functions are most 
closely associated with death and decay have the lowest status, while those whose functions 
are more ethereal enjoy the highest status. However, the relative evaluation of caste statuses 
is far from being an easy matter since the paradigmatic ritual which connects members of 
noble castes to others is sacrifice, and this is, by its nature, simultaneously ethereal and impli- 
cated in violent death. Brahmanas normally represent themselves as being removed from the 
violent aspect of sacrifice but this is always relative and, in the final analysis, something of an 
illusion (or delusion). This theme cannot be pursued here without a full-blown exploration of 
the nature of sacrifice. Suffice it to say that the ambiguity which is at the heart of this primal 
ritual of death and rebirth translates into caste relations, as we will see a little later. 

One might object, however, that if it is the actual performance of ritual functions which 
is hazardous for one’s status, it is curious that the status of other members of the caste is 
also compromised even when they do not themselves perform impure tasks. These people 
are affected because they either come from one’s own lineage (i.e. they are related consan- 
guineally), or they come from other lineages with whom members of one’s own lineage con- 
ventionally marry (i.e. they are related affinally). Caste status cannot therefore be simply 
“interactional” as Marriott (1968) argued in a very influential article which contrasted with 
the “attributional” theory of Dumont. Kinship and marriage are also primary determinants 
of caste status. 

Ethnographic reports often fail to make clear that all members of castes do not need to 
perform the ritual function from which they derive their status. What is crucial is that one 
or more members of the caste in question provide the necessary ritual functionary. Caste is 
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often reported to be a matter of occupation. This is false: what is at issue is a periodic ritual 
contribution to the community. All of the members of one caste may be agricultural laborers 
yet only some among them may be required to perform a particular ritual function — say, to 
play music on the occasion of worshipping a particular deity. Another caste (i.e. a group 
with whom the former will not intermarry) may also be agricultural laborers and have a 
different ritual function — say, to be pall-bearers for noble castes. Discrimination of this kind 
can be endless — as with totemic groups (see Lévi-Strauss’s interesting comparisons, 1963, 
1966 [1962]). Even among groups where the link between caste and occupation appears 
more clear-cut, it is rarely the case that all members of the caste perform the job in question. 
Thus, to be a Barber is not to be a hair-cutter, but to be related to others whose ritual function 
involves the cutting of hair and other related tasks, such as nail-paring and midwifery, as ele- 
ments of purificatory ceremonies. A Barber could, therefore, be a taxi-driver, while the man 
cutting hair in the barber’s shop (i.e. as a profession rather than as part of a ritual function) 
could well be a member of another caste. Similarly, a Brahmana need not be a priest, a Farmer 
may be a rickshaw driver, and so on. These three indisputable ethnographic realities — the 
fundamental nature of lineal affiliation in providing caste status; the fact that only some 
members of a caste perform the ritual function which gives all of the members of the caste 
their status; and the fact that members of a variety of castes perform ritual functions which 
are widely regarded as inherently dangerous — mean that there are four mistakes in the oft- 
repeated formula that “Brahmanas are the highest caste because they are priests.”* 


1. Not all priests are Brahmanas. 

2. Many Brahmanas are not priests. They are Brahmanas because they are related to 
other Brahmanas (who may or may not be priests themselves; if they are assumed 
to be related to priests at some point, this may be in the distant, or forgotten, past). 

3. Atleast some priests are degraded by their ritual activities and, according to some 
authorities, all of them are. 

4. If the performance of ritual functions is degrading or compromising, this implies 
that only the renouncer, who is by definition outside caste-organized society, can 
claim to be “pure.” The concept of “most pure” cannot then be equated with “high- 
est” since “highest” indicates “inside.” 


The most important conclusion one can draw from these observations is that the idea that 
“Brahmanas are the highest caste” makes no sense (irrespective of the fact that it is very 
widely held by Hindus themselves and by commentators on Hinduism). There is no doubt 
that ritual activity is directed at the ridding of inauspicious qualities, but this does not indi- 
cate a capacity to rank groups as higher and lower. On the contrary, careful study of the eth- 
nographic record shows that it is always impossible to rank castes unambiguously or without 
contestation: ambiguity and dispute are built into the structure of caste relations. This is 
seen both in the relations between patrons of rituals and priests of various kinds, and among 
patron castes themselves.° 

Once these points are admitted, much of Dumont’s theory of caste quickly starts to 
unravel. For Dumont, the opposition of the pure and the impure depends on priests monop- 
olizing ritual functions which were once the preserve of the king: “power in India became 
secular at a very early date” (Dumont 1980 [1966], 76). But in spite of the fact that his entire 
theory of caste hangs on this claim, Dumont provides no evidence to support it — bar his own 
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assertions that Brahmanas are now unambiguously the “highest” caste and Untouchables 
the “lowest.” With much textual and ethnographic evidence suggesting otherwise, it is fortu- 
nate that there is an alternative way of approaching the problem which does not depend on 
concepts of highest and lowest. 

The pollution concepts which are the hallmark of caste are conventionally said to be an 
expression of “Hinduism,” even though we know perfectly well that this is not a monolithic 
set of beliefs. An alternative representation of caste values portrays them as an expression 
of institutions associated with kingship. This approach, which is often associated with the 
seminal work of Hocart (1950 [1938]), has certain advantages over any other explanation 
of caste. First, it offers an explanation of why caste organization is found in some parts of the 
Indian subcontinent but not others. Typically, caste originates in regions which are ecologi- 
cally capable of sustaining kingdoms: relatively large populations in a relatively small area. 
Caste is associated with fertile agriculture, not with barren mountainous or desert regions. 
Secondly, it offers an explanation of why caste organization is found among non-Hindu com- 
munities in India, Nepal and Sri Lanka and why very similar forms of social organization 
are found in other monarchical and feudal societies which give ideological stress to what 
Geertz (1980) has aptly called “the exemplary center.” Caste ideology is an expression of the 
conflicting demands of two different principles of social organization. On the one hand, there 
is the hierarchical principle of monarchy, a form of centralization which, of itself, is always 
very tenuous because it is dependent on personal patronage.® On the other hand, there is the 
relatively egalitarian principle of lineage organization which simultaneously stresses kinship 
(sameness) and marriageability (difference, but bridgeable difference). To be a member of a 
lineage in a caste-organized society is to identify first with one’s lineal kin in opposition to 
members of all other lineages, then to identify with that group of lineages inside of which one 
may seek spouses in opposition to those lineages which are not acceptable marriage partners. 

Hocart brings together these principles of organization in caste society by arguing that 
castes are “families” which hereditarily transfer ritual functions in order to ensure that the 
king and nobles remain in a pure state (1950, 17, 20). In contrast to the idea that caste is 
oriented to a pure-impure axis with Brahmanas and Untouchables at polar ends, Hocart 
argues that what is at stake is the integrity of kingship, the institution to which everyone is 
connected. By implication, it is a very fragile integrity which can only be maintained by the 
repeated performance of rituals (sacrifices). The integrity of kingship provides a model — an 
exemplary center — for others to emulate by replicating the king’s rituals on a lesser scale. 

Hocart’s approach endorses Dumont’s assertion that the separation of king and priest 
(as he put it, the “disjunction between status and power”) is central to the theory of caste. 
But it shows that Dumont was quite wrong about the dynamic of relations between kings 
and priests and the underlying structure they depended on. Nobility and kingship are not a 
simple matter of material dominance, but are concerned with the ability to command rituals 
which bring the community together and expurgate the inauspiciousness which social life 
habitually generates. Priests are the instruments who perform this purging function and who 
therefore make possible kingship and nobility. Caste organization could thus be said to be a 
division of the community into noble and kingly families on the one hand and priests on the 
other, provided it is understood that the primary function of priests is to cleanse the society 
of anything which threatens it with death and evil. 

In the modern, postcolonial period, the ostensible disappearance of kings from the political 
scene has not led to the disappearance of kingship as an organizing principle of ritual and 
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social relations though this has often been obscured by modern political realities (see also 
Galey 1989). Even Raheja, whose brilliant ethnography exposed the faultlines of Dumont’s 
theory more clearly than any other recent work, muddies the waters somewhat when consid- 
ering the nature of caste in contemporary India. She writes that “[k]ingship no longer exists, 
but it has been, perhaps, replaced by the ritual centrality of the dominant caste” (Raheja 
1988b, 517). The word “replaced” is unfortunate because it has always been the function 
of members of dominant castes to patronize ritual, replicating on a diminished scale the role 
of the king. Put differently, members of dominant castes continue to be mini-kings, not just 
materially, but in terms of their political/ritual function. They are “at the center of a complex 
ritual organization that permeates nearly every aspect of the everyday life of the village” 
(ibid.). This real-world fact of kingship/patronage sits uneasily with Dumont’s insistence that 
the king’s role has been secularized, and much more comfortably with Hocart’s claim that 
the king/patron is the “principal” of the ritual (Hocart 1970 [1936], 61). 

A phrase which I have elided from the two quotes from Raheja in the previous paragraph 
further confuses understanding of both kingship, and relations between patrons of rituals 
and the priests who carry them out. In the village of her fieldwork, she says, “as in many of 
the textual traditions on kingship, the Brahmana is hierarchically superior, yet the dominant 
landholding caste stands at the center of a complex ritual organization ...” (ibid.). It is difficult 
to see what the foundation for this alleged superiority is, other than an engrained idea that 
Brahmanas must be superior because that is what everyone else seems to believe these days. 
In practice, superiority seems to attach to members of the landholding caste in both ritual 
and nonritual domains. If the Brahmana is “hierarchically superior” in an ideological sense, 
it is a Brahmana who is so idealized that he cannot possibly belong to the world of caste rela- 
tions where he would be tainted by the receipt of prestations for performing ritual services. 
It cannot be the Brahmana of the village who is necessarily immersed in caste (i.e. interde- 
pendent) relations, and who is therefore, like everyone else, caught up in the web of inauspi- 
ciousness which is the product of the dealings of normal social life. Interestingly, Dumont’s 
theory predicts just this eventuality: “In theory, power is ultimately subordinate to priest- 
hood, whereas in fact priesthood submits to power” (Dumont 1980 [1966], 71-72). 

One of the problems with any understanding of caste is that the word “caste” itself 
has been used to translate two quite different Sanskrit concepts which are assumed, quite 
wrongly, to have an automatic connection. We have already encountered the concept of jati 
and its sense of “kind” or “species.” Another way of glossing this concept might be to say “the 
group that one was born into,” the relativity of this gloss conveying the contextual nature of 
jati ascriptions. When asked to name their jati, people may name their patrilineage, the name 
of the group of lineages they conventionally marry into, or even the name of what would 
now be called an ethnic group. However, even though the concept is elastic, the idea of origin 
by birth is constant. There is no mystery about this. If a British person is asked: “where are 
you from?,” he or she may give the name of a village, a county, a country, or even a continent 
depending on the interpretation given to what the questioner is seeking. 

Scholars approaching caste through the study of Hinduism and comparative religion may 
be less acquainted with sociological and anthropological studies of caste on the ground and 
are more likely to be familiar with the Vedic concept of varna which is also used to translate 
the word “caste.” The referent of this concept is rather different from that of jati since the 
fundamental idea is less “belonging to a group by virtue of common birth” than “functions 
which must be performed if cosmic harmony and social harmony are to prevail” — it being 
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understood that cosmic harmony and social harmony are dependent on each other. What 
the varna and jati concepts share is an idea of “keeping apart” and it is this which allows 
them to become conflated in the concept of caste. 

In fact the original idea of varna does seem to imply differences of origins between the “Vedic 
Indians, who called themselves ‘noble ones’ (aryas), [and] the other peoples they encountered 
(chiefly the Harappans to begin with)” (Lipner 1994, 88). But the idea of separating conquerors 
from indigenes seems to quickly become subordinate to an idea of protecting nobility which 
is independent of any consideration of ethnic origins. It has been mentioned that rituals per- 
formed by priests on behalf of members of patron (noble, kingly) castes are paradigmatically 
sacrifices. It is no accident that the concept of varna is inextricably tied to a sacrificial theory of 
human society. The famous verse from Rgveda x, 90 speaks of four varnas: Brahmana, rajanya 
(later conventionally referred to as the ksatriya), vaisya, and Stidra, each of which springs 
from a different part of the body of Purusa — the lord of beings — who is portrayed as having 
been sacrificed at the beginning of time. Note that there is nothing here about lineage or ped- 
igree, and neither is there in the later law book known as the Code of Manu (ca. 200 sce to ce 
200). In this text each varna is portrayed as having a quintessentially different function. These 
functions revolve around sacrifice: just as the world and the four varnas were created through 
an initial sacrifice, repetitions of this primal act are necessary if order and harmony are to be 
maintained. To achieve this, each varna has a specific function: 


Manu lays down that the duty of the Brahmana is to study and to teach, to sacrifice, and to give 
and receive gifts; the ksatriya must protect the people, sacrifice and study; the vaisya also sacri- 
fices and studies, but his chief function is to breed cattle, to till the earth, to pursue trade and to 
lend money; the sidra’s duty is only to serve the three higher classes. ... for each man there was 
a place in society and a function to fulfill, with its own duties and rights. (Basham 1971, 139) 


Note again that there is no mention of any idea that a person performing any specific function 
must be born into a particular group. Yet there is a common idea that people who belong to a 
particular jati must automatically have a corresponding varna or belong to the residual cat- 
egory of Untouchables who are not mentioned in the Vedic schema. Unfortunately reality is 
not so simple. 

There is a great deal of dispute about which varna a particular jati should be associated 
with because everyone wants to be linked with the most noble lineages possible, and to disso- 
ciate themselves from anyone who might threaten their status. Thus, from one perspective, 
someone may say: “All those people are landowners and come from the Rajput jati; their 
varna is ksatriya.” Yet some of the people referred to may not go along with this. They may 
say: “it is true that other people consider those people over there as Rajputs like us, but in fact 
they come from different lineages and are not nobles like us. Our varna is ksatriya, but theirs 
is Sidra and we would never marry them” (see especially Parry 1979). Similarly one group of 
priests may say that they are the priests of the former kings and nobility and that this is made 
clear by the name of their jati (e.g. Rajopadhyaya in the Kathmandu Valley, Nepal). They 
might then claim that their varna is brahmana but distinguish themselves from other people 
in the community who call themselves Brahmanas but who perform rituals for “low-caste” 
households. They might insist that they would never marry with this other group of soi-di- 
sant Brahmanas and might insist that the latter are “really” Stidra. Considering yet another 
group of people who also call themselves Brahmanas, they might point out that the ritual 
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role of this other group is restricted to the performance of funeral rites and that they, the 
“real” Brahmanas, consider them to have a very low status, indeed to be “in fact” kinds of 
Untouchables.’ 

These kinds of invidious distinctions are part and parcel of how caste works. Contrary 
to the impression given by some earlier commentators that caste distinctions were rigid and 
universally agreed upon, others have always realized that there is a great deal of dispute 
about status: 


By organization and propaganda a caste can change its name and in the course of time get a 
new one accepted, and by altering its canons of behavior in the matter of diet and marriage can 
increase the estimation in which it is held ... [A number] who claimed to be some special sort 
of Kshatriya or Vaishya at the 1921 census claimed to be some peculiar kind of Brahman in 
1931.(Hutton 1963 [1946], 98, 113). 


Both varna ascription and jati ascription are subject to claim and counter-claim, though 
there is a kind of obvious upper limit in that the more kingly a lineage can present itself, the 
less will its claims to ksatriya status be open to contest. Similarly, the more that a lineage can 
present itself as the domestic priests of kings and nobility, the less will its claims to brahmana 
status be disputed. One should not, however, assume that because certain people claim to 
be of ksatriya or brahmana status, that other people accept this claim. And one should not 
assume that there is an automatic correspondence between varna and jati any more that one 
should assume there is any inherent correspondence between English people called “Smith” 
and people who are smiths by occupation. 

Readers of this book who wish to approach the problem of caste from the perspective 
of Hindu religious beliefs may be surprised that I have not referred to either of two indige- 
nous Indian concepts: karma and dharma. Clearly this results from my comparative approach 
which seeks to explain the institution of caste in sociological terms rather than in terms of a 
regional ideology. Nevertheless, it is sometimes said that Hindus are fatalistic and accept their 
caste status because it is ordained by their karma, i.e. their destiny. No doubt this is sometimes 
true; but equally, Hindus rebel against their lot just as frequently as any other people. The 
idea that all Hindus meekly accept their caste position runs contrary to a mass of evidence. 
In modern times the attempts by millions of Untouchables to redefine themselves, whether 
as of Sidra status, or as Christians or Buddhists (Isaacs 1964; Juergensmeyer 1982), provide 
perhaps the most striking instances of rebellion against the idea that one’s fate is written in 
the stars. 

But there are many other illustrations of refusing to accept the position one was born 
into which do not derive from modern conditions. The institution of hypergamy in north 
India, which is widespread among landowning castes, is a centuries-old competitive 
marriage strategy the purpose of which is to render one’s caste status as noble as pos- 
sible by allying oneself to the most aristocratic families who will accept one’s overtures, 
and distancing oneself from those among one’s kin and caste-fellows who might compro- 
mise one’s status. Other common examples of refusing to accept one’s place include the 
employment of genealogists to “prove” that one’s family has a glorious pedigree (Shah 
and Shroff 1958), name changing in order to make it appear that one “really” belongs to 
a higher caste (Rosser 1966), and moving to another locality in order to assume a new 
identity (Caplan 1975). 
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The question of dharma is more complicated. Many of the problems which Western inter- 
pretations of caste get into derive from a division between the spheres of religion and power 
which may be applicable to modern democratic societies, but which is meaningless in all of 
the complex, preindustrial, “traditional” societies where the arena of politics is always heavily 
ritualized. In caste-organized communities, to refer to the arena of kingship as “secular” in 
order to contrast it with the “religious” domain of priests is to introduce a division which 
cannot be sustained. If we translate dharma as “religion,” it will be impossible to understand 
the character of any of the ritual mechanisms which are used to maintain caste divisions. 

The word “morality” much better conveys the sense of dharma: the idea that all positions 
carry with them certain expectations. If, as I have argued, the king’s exemplary centrality 
provides the key to the structure of caste relations, one might expect that the dharma of the 
king would be particularly onerous, and so it turns out to be: 


that brings us to the real nature of rajadharma, the teachers of which (all of them brahmans) 
regarded kingship as a practical and religious necessity, for they feared nothing more then chaos 
... Rajadharma is “the way a king should comport himself in order to be righteous.” (Derrett 
1976, 606) 


The monarch is responsible for rainfall ... The monarch is always pure lest his business be 
impeded.(Gonda 1966, 7, 16). 


The raja looks after the spiritual needs of the kingdom by exercising his special priestly functions, 
without which fertility and security will be endangered. (Derrett 1976, 57) 


[F]ar from being simply a matter of secular power and force, the role of the king is ritually central 
to the life of the kingdom ... Kings are enjoined, in the textual traditions, to give gifts if they wish 
to wish to enjoy sovereignty [here the work of Gonda 1965, 1966 is cited]; and to give is seen as 
an inherent part of the royal code-for-conduct, rajadharma. (Raheja 1988b, 514-515) 


A second problem with conceiving of dharma as “religion” is that Hindus (like most other 
people) repeatedly contradict each other, and themselves, in relation to core values (see also 
Burghart 1978). There is a particular ambiguity surrounding the relations between patrons 
and priests because they are involved in an endless flow of inauspiciousness and this can be rep- 
resented in contradictory ways. The widely reported uniformity in the structure of caste rela- 
tions can hardly be said to derive from adherence to a set of values in relation to priestly purity 
when, as we have seen, many Hindus regard all priests as contaminated by their ritual duties. 

The uniformity of caste structure derives rather from a common sociological predicament 
which is resolved through the institutions of kingship. This is why it is perfectly possible to 
call oneself a Hindu and reject caste practices, but it is generally only possible to do so when 
one is living outsides the confines of a monarchical system — whether as a renouncer in the 
“traditional” world, or as a member of a more fluid, modern society. 
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Notes 

1 Amuch more detailed exposition of the argument that follows can be found in Quigley (1993). 

2  Deliége (1999 [1995]) provides a comprehensive exploration of writings on untouchability. 

3 Levy (1990) provides an encyclopedic survey of ritual practitioners in one of the most complex 
examples of caste organization on the Indian sub-continent. See Quigley (1997) for an extended 
review of this work. 

4 “In theory, the Brahmins had the most exalted status and were set up as the unattainable model 
of society in many respects. This is because, by hereditary occupation, they presided over the most 
important form of available power: that of the sacrificial ritual which was the source of temporal 
and spiritual well-being” (Lipner 1994, 89). 

5 For further references and a more detailed examination of this, see Quigley (1993, ch. 4). 

6 Yalman (1989) is particularly insightful on the connection between caste and royalty. 

7 For ethnographic illustrations of Brahmanas making distinctions among each other in this way, see 


especially Levy (1990), Parry (1980), and Fuller (1984). 


CHAPTER 31 
Modernity, Reform, and Revival 


Dermot Killingley 


Introduction 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Hindu traditions have been understood and fol- 
lowed in new ways. Change was prompted by the political and cultural situation brought 
about by the British presence in south Asia, and by new means of communication. Chal- 
lenges and opportunities came through contact with cultures which had hitherto been inac- 
cessible or unfamiliar. Foremost among these was British culture, which was embodied, in 
various limited ways, by officials, teachers, missionaries, journalists, businessmen, soldiers, 
and others on south Asian soil. Further, British culture in all its variety surrounded those 
Hindus who traveled to Britain in increasing numbers through the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Hindus looked not only to Britain but to the United States, and to France, 
Germany, and other European countries, through books and periodicals, and sometimes 
through correspondence. In 1905 some were fascinated by the victory of Japan, another 
Asian country, over Russia; and from 1917, some were stirred by events in what became the 
Soviet Union. 

At the same time new facilities for communication with the past led to a concern with the 
literary, cultural and religious heritage of South Asia, which will be discussed below. This 
was also the period in which Indians acquired a common identity. Hitherto they had identi- 
fied themselves as Bengalis or Tamils, as Saivas, Jains, Muslims, and so on. To the British they 
were all “Asiatics” or “Natives,” as contrasted with “Englishmen” or “Europeans.” With the 
consolidation of British India as a political entity in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the term “Indian,” which hitherto had often meant the British in India, came to mean the 
indigenous inhabitants. It thus becomes appropriate for us to use the term “Indian” rather 
than “south Asian” when referring to this period, remembering that in terms of present 
boundaries it covers not only India but also Pakistan and Bangladesh. In the same period 
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the term “Hindu,” which had been first a geographical and then an ethnic label, came to be 
used as a religious one, and a religion called Hinduism was discovered or invented (see Gavin 
Flood’s Introduction to this volume). 

The period referred to as “modern” in which these changes took place extends, very 
roughly, from the end of the eighteenth century through the twentieth. Some twentieth-cen- 
tury developments are considered in chapters in the present volume (Prasad, Ramaswamy, 
Viswanathan, Smith). For our present purposes, India becomes modern when communica- 
tion is facilitated by means such as printing, translation, and education, both in Indian lan- 
guages and in English, forming an arena in which public debate can take place. This arena, 
however, was a restricted one, to which most of the population had no access; it functioned 
mainly in large cities, and even there it was the preserve of an elite. It follows that in the 
modern period some parts of India, and some classes in Indian society, were more modern 
than others. 


The Political Framework 


Most of the religious thinkers we shall mention were involved in politics, and all were aware 
of the great political fact of foreign rule. Much has been written about colonialism as a factor 
in Western (or more precisely North Atlantic) understanding of India, and in Indian self-un- 
derstanding (e.g. Kopf 1969; Inden 1990). However, the use of this term, suggesting a single 
relationship of power and exploitation, conceals the variety of relationships that existed at 
different times and places between different groups of Indians on the one hand, and different 
British groups on the other. 

In the eighteenth century the East India Company, which embodied British power in 
India from its establishment in 1600 to its abolition in 1858, still regarded itself as a trading 
company, and as deriving its political and fiscal authority from the Mughal Emperor and 
other indigenous powers. However, successive renewals of the Company’s charter, at twenty- 
year intervals from 1773 to 1853, brought it increasingly under the control of Parliament 
until the government of British India was placed directly under the Crown in 1858. 

From the mid-eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth century the Company acquired power 
in different territories at different times, by different means, and with different intentions. 
Moreover, even from the 1850s, when the political map of India reached the form which it 
retained, with a few changes, until 1947, about a third of the area was not ruled directly by 
the British, but by indigenous princes bound by treaties requiring them to accept the advice 
of officials who were partly diplomats and partly colonial governors. Some enclaves, again, 
were colonies of European powers other than Britain: Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal. 

The policies of the Company’s directors in London were often at odds not only with those 
of the British government but with those of its employees in India, who themselves were not 
unanimous. Most notably, while the Company traditionally held that its position required it 
to refrain from interference in Indian society, some of its high officials thought that reform 
of society was a positive duty, without which its presence in India would be unjustified. Such 
officials included Lord Bentinck (1774-1839), Governor-General from 1828 to 1835, who 
came to India imbued with the utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham, and Sir Charles Grant 
(1746-1832), a member of the evangelical Clapham Sect, who believed that society could 
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only be reformed by conversion to Christianity. Besides the Company’s employees, the British 
in India included independent entrepreneurs, journalists, and missionaries, all of whom 
were regarded with hostility by the Company. Matters of public policy were debated by mem- 
bers of all these groups, and by an increasing number of Indians. Debate was carried on 
in print and in public meetings; and these, together with formal petitions, influenced the 
Governor-General and his subordinates to the extent to which they were willing, or consid- 
ered themselves obliged, to listen. One of the recurrent questions was whether there was, or 
ever could be, a truly representative public opinion in India. 


New Communications 


The nineteenth century saw rapid increases in communications, spreading from the three 
seaports in which British power was based: Bombay (Mumbai), Madras (Chennai), and 
Calcutta (Kolkata), the capital of British India and seat of the Governor-General until 
1911. The Grand Trunk Road linking Calcutta with the upper Ganges basin was devel- 
oped from 1836 onwards. The first telegraph line was laid in 1852, from Calcutta to Dia- 
mond Harbour, and the first 200 miles of railway were built between 1853 and 1856, 
starting at Bombay; by 1880 the railways had reached 4,300 miles (Schwartzberg 1978, 
61; Bayly 1988, 198). Besides facilitating the movement of goods and people, the rail- 
ways provided men from the presidency towns with employment opportunities elsewhere, 
which facilitated the spread of ideas: for instance, many of the branches of the Brahmo 
Samaj which opened in the second half of the nineteenth century were formed by Bengali 
railway officials from Calcutta (Damen 1983). Developments in international commu- 
nications included the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, and a telegraph link to Brit- 
ain in 1870. 

The transmission of ideas was revolutionized by printing — in English, the vernacular 
languages and Sanskrit. Though missionaries had pioneered printing in Indian languages, 
starting with Tamil in 1577, there was no printing in Calcutta, even in English, until 1777 
(Nair 1987, 26). English-language newspapers soon followed, in Bombay and Madras as well 
as Calcutta. Vernacular newspapers began in Bengali in 1818, followed by Gujarati in 1822 
and Marathi in 1832 (Schwartzberg 1978, 105). 

Another important development was in communication with the past. The study of the 
ancient Sanskrit literature of India had been carried on for centuries by pandits for whom 
it was a family tradition, but the patronage on which they depended declined in the eigh- 
teenth century. The British presence brought new forms of patronage, and a new kind of 
scholar: the European Indologist, who drew on the work of pandits and depended on their 
assistance, but interpreted the tradition through Western forms of thought. At first there 
were no professional Indologists: the only establishment for them at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was Fort William College, a training college for the East India Company’s 
British recruits which lasted only from 1801 to 1854 (Das 1978). On the other hand, ama- 
teur Indology flourished, though it was rarely officially rewarded except for work on dharma, 
which was considered to have a direct application in the courts (Kejariwal 1988, 226f.). Pan- 
dits found new forms of employment at Fort William College, at missionary establishments, 
as teachers and translators to individuals, and in the law courts, where they were consulted 
on questions of Hindu dharma. 
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An unintended consequence of the introduction of a judicial system on the English model 
in 1773 was the appointment of Sir William Jones (1746-1794) as a judge. He came to 
Calcutta in 1783, imbued with Enlightenment ideas about Indian culture, and eager to see 
it at first hand. He had drawn up a list of research topics during his voyage out (Mukherjee 
1968, 74), and in January 1784, within four months of his arrival, he founded the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, devoted to historical and literary research on India. The society had no 
Indian members till 1829 — not as a matter of policy, but because none applied (Kejariwal 
1988, 152f.). However, the kind of research which it encouraged brought British amateur 
scholars into collaboration with Indian scholars. Similar collaboration was fostered by the 
employment of pandits in various educational institutions, and by missionaries. 

For Hindus, such study led to a new view of the past. Ideas which had hitherto been the 
preserve of pandits trained in particular traditions of thought, could now be studied through 
printed editions, translations, and historical accounts. Most notably, Buddhism came to 
be part of the world of the Hindu intellectual: not as a system of errors to be refuted, as it 
appears in Sanskrit texts, but as a towering achievement of ancient Indian thought, and as a 
historical reality whose monuments still stood on Indian soil. Even if it was viewed as having 
been superseded by later developments such as Vedanta or bhakti, Buddhism was remem- 
bered as India’s spiritual gift to Asia. 


Challenges 


These developments in communication opened Hindu practices and ideas to criticism from 
the outside. Such criticism had come before, of course, from Muslims; and we must not 
forget the bhakti traditions with their often trenchant critiques of particular social and 
ritual practices. But the new conceptualization of Hinduism meant that the hostile accounts 
of image worship, the status of women, or Advaita Vedanta, for instance, which were fre- 
quent in the nineteenth century, were taken as attacks on Hinduism itself, which had to be 
defended against them either by justifying the beliefs and practices in question, or by repu- 
diating them as aberrations from the true Hinduism, or as misrepresentations on the part 
of its opponents. Moreover, the dominance of Enlightenment ideas in the arena of public 
debate, together with widely held assumptions of Christian and British superiority, meant 
that the resulting body of Hindu apologetic was presented in terms of Western ideas of 
reason and morality which were assumed to be common to all civilized people. Eighteenth- 
century Western writers — for whom, it should be remembered, there was no such word as 
“Hinduism” — had often believed that the Hindus possessed an ancient wisdom of immense 
value, even if its contemporary heirs did not fully understand it. Brahmins were idealized 
as wise law-givers who gave up all claim to political power: an ancient embodiment of the 
separation of the legislative and judicial departments of government from the executive. 
Hindu religious beliefs were upheld as supremely rational and moral; Sir William Jones, for 
instance, wrote in a letter of 1787: 


Tam no Hindu but I hold the doctrine of the Hindus concerning the future state to be incompa- 
rably more rational, more pious and more likely to deter men from vice than the horrid opinions 
inculcated by the Christians on punishment without end. 

(Mukherjee 1968, 119) 
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This liberal view was opposed by an evangelical view which is expressed in an extreme form 
by the pioneer Scots Presbyterian missionary in India, Alexander Duff (1806-1878): 


Of all the systems of false religion ever fabricated by the perverse ingenuity of fallen man, Hindu- 
ism is surely the most stupendous. (Majumdar 1965, 155) 


Missionaries were banned from the East India Company’s territories until 1813, when evan- 
gelical pressure in Parliament forced a change. However, the Baptist Missionary Society, 
founded in 1792, had a base in the Danish colony of Serampore, near Calcutta, from 1800, 
and other missionary societies soon followed. A view of Hinduism as evil helped to raise 
funds for the societies in Britain; it also followed from an extreme Protestant interpretation of 
the doctrine of the Fall, in which all religion outside the Christian revelation is a product of 
human endeavor, and therefore inherently sinful. 

The evangelical view of Hindu degeneracy was partly matched by the utilitarian one. This 
found an influential advocate in one of the foremost Utilitarians, James Mill, whose History of 
British India, first published in 1817, included a condemnation of Hindu culture. But whereas 
evangelicals considered that Hindu society could only be reformed through conversion to 
Christianity, Utilitarians believed that it was the duty of governments to reform society through 
education and legislation. In practice the two groups, both of which had followers among 
the Company’s officials (including Bentinck and Grant, already mentioned), often worked 
together. The missionaries put much of their effort into secular education, believing that the 
enlightened mind would naturally gravitate to Christianity (Laird 1972). They also supported 
campaigns for legislation in social matters. Most notably, the Baptist missionary William Carey 
was one of the foremost advocates of legislation banning sahamarana, the burning of wives on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands, and his arguments, together with those of the Hindu 
pandit Mrtyufijay Vidyalamkar, the Hindu reformer Rammohun Roy, and numerous officials, 
led the utilitarian Governor-General Lord Bentinck to introduce such legislation in 1829. (The 
woman who so burns herself, in principle voluntarily, is not regarded as a widow in the termi- 
nology of dharma. By accompanying her husband into the other world, she becomes a sati, 
meaning a true or good woman. The term sati, often in the older spelling suttee, was applied in 
English to the practice as well as the person; the Sanskrit term is sahamarana “death together.”) 

Thus groups which differed widely in their credal foundations could cooperate on issues 
of social reform. A practice such as sahamarana could appear to an evangelical as evidence 
of the Hindus’ need of the gospel, to a utilitarian as calling for punitive legislation, and to a 
pandit as calling for a more accurate interpretation of the Sastras, while to Rammohun it 
showed the evil effects of idolatry. Social reform became a topic for debate throughout the 
nineteenth century; its targets ranged from the fate of wives on the death of their husbands, 
to the proper form of dress for women. The agenda of social reform was set by an interac- 
tion between the actual state of Hindu society and the various ideologies of the reformers. 
It therefore changed in the course of its history, as we shall see. The movements which are 
loosely called orthodox or conservative arose as conscious responses to particular reform 
movements: the first such movement, the Dharma Sabha in Calcutta, was formed to oppose 
legislation prohibiting sahamarana, while the Bharat Dharm Maha Mandal (“great society for 
Indian dharma”) was formed in the Panjab in 1887 to defend image worship and the position 
of Brahmans against the Arya Samaj (Jones 1976, 109-111). Orthodoxy or conservatism, 
like reform, was a construct formed in a historical context. 
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Early Nineteenth-century Calcutta 


The new influences first took effect in Calcutta, the capital. The British presence had encour- 
aged the growth of a class known as Dhadralok (literally “good people”), who gained their 
wealth from new opportunities for employment and commerce, and came to dominate edu- 
cation and the professions. The ethnically diverse population of Calcutta included incom- 
ers from many parts of India and beyond, outnumbering and marginalizing its indigenous 
population (Sinha 1978; Killingley 1997); the bhadralok, who were equally incomers, were 
Bengali Hindus of high caste. Besides Brahmans, they comprised Vaidyas, traditionally phy- 
sicians, who rank themselves next to Brahmans, and Kayasthas, traditionally clerks, who 
claim Ksatriya origin (Killingley 1991, 16). Being highly conscious of their caste status, and 
sensitive to accusations of having forfeited it by taking up new occupations and consorting 
with foreigners, many of the bhadralok were meticulous about ritual purity, and lavish over 
rituals and patronage of Brahmans. Many of them also eagerly took up the opportunities for 
communication represented by printing, the use of English, the growing education system, 
and a new fashion for forming societies. 

One such society was formed by Rammohun Roy (1772?-1833; the name is sometimes 
spelled Ram Mohan Roy or Ray), the first notable Hindu to involve himself in the new forms 
of communication. He founded newspapers in Bengali and in Persian (which was a language 
of culture for Hindus as well as Muslims). He published books in Bengali and English which 
attracted favorable notice overseas and controversy at home, and he corresponded with 
writers in Britain and the United States. 

Rammohun’s interests covered political and legal matters, education, and religion. He 
believed that each religious tradition had a core of truth consisting of belief in God and a 
humanitarian morality, but that each tradition had overlaid this core with unnecessary or 
even pernicious doctrines and rules of practice. 

In Hinduism — he was probably the first Hindu to use the word, in 1816 —one of his targets 
was “idol-worship — the source of prejudice and superstition, and of the total destruction of 
moral principle” (Roy 1906, 21). Another was the elaboration of ritual, which he claimed 
was promoted by Brahmans for their own profit. He claimed, however, that the rational 
worship of one formless God, without the use of images or rituals, was authorized by the 
Upanisads. It was thus quite possible to reject image worship and other rituals and yet remain 
a Hindu, because “the doctrines of the unity of God are real Hinduism, as that religion was 
practiced by our ancestors, and as it is well known at the present day to many learned Brah- 
mins” (Roy 1906, 90). 

To promote this “real Hinduism,” Rammohun published Bengali and English translations 
of some Upanisads, and the Vedanta-Sitra or Brahma-Sitra (see Part II in this volume), 
following Sankara’s commentaries in the main, but departing from them at crucial points 
(Killingley 1993, 95-99). He also published controversial tracts in which he supported his 
views with quotations not only from the Upanisads and Vedanta-Sitra but from the Puranas, 
Tantras, and other Sanskrit texts. From 1815 to 1830, when he lived in Calcutta and wrote 
most of his publications, he led a society which was at first known as Atmiya Sabha (“friendly 
society”); in 1828 it was given a more formal shape as the Brahmo Sabha or Brahmo Samaj. 
Brahmo is an English spelling of the Bengali word rahmya or brahma (these two spellings 
are pronounced alike), meaning literally “belonging to Brahman,” this being Rammohun’s 
preferred name for God. Members of the Samaj often translated brahma as “theist,” and 
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called the Brahmo Samaj the Theistic Society. From Rammohun’s time the Brahmos had 
links with the Unitarian movement in Christianity, which denies the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity (Lavan 1977; Kopf 1979). Rammohun’s followers were also known as Vedantas or 
Vedantists (Killingley 1993, 103), since he based his teachings on Advaita Vedanta, often 
called simply Vedanta. 

Rammohun attacked not only Hindu beliefs and rituals but the moral evils that he believed 
resulted from them. Besides sahamarana, these included polygyny, infanticide, the placing 
of the dying in the Ganges, and caste discrimination. Other societies had other aims. The 
Dharma Sabha, already mentioned, was formed in 1830 to oppose legislation against saha- 
marana, and any other interference with Hindu practice. One of its founders, Radhakanta Deb 
(1783-1867), was at the same time active in promoting some of the same causes as Rammo- 
hun, particularly education, including the education of girls; another, its secretary, Bhavani 
Caran Banerjee, had edited a Bengali newspaper founded by Rammohun. The Brahmo Samaj 
and the Dharma Sabha, like other societies in nineteenth-century India, cannot be under- 
stood in terms of a simple opposition of reform and reaction; each of them was negotiating a 
way of being Hindu in the modern situation. Opposed to both was “Young Bengal,” a name 
which embraces many societies of young men, some still in their teens, which met in the 
1830s and 1840s to put Indian society to rights in the light of utilitarian and other ratio- 
nalistic ideas. Some of these men openly renounced Hinduism and flouted its rules of purity. 
Such attitudes flourished especially among the pupils of the young. Eurasian teacher and 
poet Henry Derozio (1809-1831), who was dismissed from the Hindu College, the leading 
English-medium school in Calcutta, on a charge of corrupting Hindu youth and teaching 
atheism. One such pupil, Krishna Mohan Banerjea, was converted by Alexander Duff into the 
Presbyterian church in 1832 but was later ordained as an Anglican priest. Others remained 
rebel Hindus, proclaiming their rebellion by eating beef and drinking alcohol. 


The Brahmo Samaj 


In 1843 the Brahmo Samaj was reorganized by Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905) around 
a “Brahmo Covenant” in which members undertook to worship one God and to renounce 
idolatry. Debendranath’s idea of God was influenced by his English education at the Hindu 
College, and he was sensitive to Western-inspired critiques of Hinduism. One such cri- 
tique appeared in 1845 in the Calcutta Review, edited at that time by Duff, under the title 
“Vedantism; — what is it,” professing a utilitarian standpoint but clearly based on evangeli- 
cal theology. It accuses Rammohun of whitewashing Vedanta (meaning Advaita Vedanta as 
was usual at the time) and denounces it as a form of pantheism which lacks an idea of God’s 
love, arrogantly identifies the self with God, denies the reality of the world, leaving no lasting 
value to moral action, and offers virtual annihilation as the final goal. This critique provoked 
debate within the Samaj, and eventually Debendranath distanced himself from Vedanta and 
sought a theology grounded in the Vedas which was not liable to these accusations. 

Here he found insuperable difficulties. In the modern situation Vedic texts were becoming 
accessible, even to non-Hindus, through printed editions, translations, or descriptions; and 
it was becoming apparent that they spoke of many gods and of elaborate rituals for their 
worship. Already in 1833 Krishna Mohan Banerjea had attacked Rammohun’s Vedanta, 
albeit using very imperfect knowledge, partly on the grounds that it was incompatible with the 
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actual Vedas (Banerjea 1833). In the 1840s Duff took up the same argument, driving a wedge 
between Debendranath, who wanted to believe in the literal truth of the Vedas, and his ratio- 
nalistic associate Akshoy Kumar Datta. In 1850 Debendranath reluctantly abandoned the 
Vedas as his authority; he soon abandoned textual authority altogether, in favor of “the pure 
heart, filled with the light of intuitive knowledge” (Tagore 1916, 161; Rambachan 1994). 

The Brahmo Samaj took a new direction when Keshub Chunder Sen (1838-1884) joined 
in 1858. Debendranath was a Brahman, whose father Dwarkanath Tagore was one of the 
wealthiest of the bhadralok; Keshub was a Vaidya who earned his living in a bank. Neverthe- 
less, Debendranath became like a father to Keshub, and in 1862 made him an acarya of the 
Samaj. Acarya, a Sanskrit word meaning “teacher,” was the term used for the Brahmans who 
expounded Sanskrit texts and led worship in the Samaj. The abandonment of Sanskrit texts 
as authorities, and the appointment of Keshub, a non-Brahman, changed the nature of the 
acaryas; they were referred to in English as “ministers,” and Keshub wore a black gown like a 
British nonconformist minister. He also insisted that, whether Brahmans or not, they should 
not wear the sacred thread which was the mark of Brahman status. 

The group of younger Brahmos who gathered round Keshub wished to abolish caste 
distinctions; they promoted intercaste marriage, interdining, and the abandonment of the 
sacred thread. They tended to identify reform with the adoption of Western ways of thinking 
and behavior; and while they saw Brahmoism as a bulwark against Christianity, they emu- 
lated the missionaries’ self-denying zeal for their faith, opening branches of the Samaj outside 
Calcutta, and refuges for young men and women who had broken with their families over 
religious practice. They also wished the Samaj to be directed by a representative body rather 
than an unelected leader. All these points separated Keshub from Debendranath, who envis- 
aged a movement rooted in Hindu tradition and fitting into bhadralok society rather than 
separating itself from it. In 1866, after an incident in which Debendranath allowed Brahman 
acaryas to wear the sacred thread, the Samaj split, and the majority joined Keshub in a new 
organization, the Brahmo Samaj of India. Tagore’s party, consisting mainly of his relatives 
and friends, became known as the Adi (“original”) Brahmo Samaj. Keshub went on lecture 
tours, demonstrating his commanding rhetoric, his devotional enthusiasm, and the power of 
steam travel and the English language to spread ideas throughout India and beyond; in 1870 
he visited England. His message was that God was to be found not in “the dry wells of ancient 
traditions and outward symbols” but in “the deep fountain of divine revelation” (Scott 1979, 
75); and revelation could only be apprehended by spiritually sensitive persons. He was such 
a person; so too were his hearers, if they would open themselves to God’s inspiration as he 
exhorted them to do. This spiritual awakening would be the key to social reform. His success 
depended on his audiences’ knowledge of English, and on other forms of knowledge which 
came with an English education, enabling them to recognize his references to the Bible, 
English literature, European history, and contemporary philosophers. Keshub used ideas 
from Christian theology, including Jesus himself, for whom he expressed a fervent devotion. 
Jesus, he pointed out, was an Asiatic, and Asiatics were better able than Europeans to under- 
stand him (Scott 1979, 64). This argument, which exploited the English habit of referring to 
Indians as Asiatics, gratified nationalistic sentiment by taking Jesus out of the hands of the 
missionaries and placing him in those of Hindus. 

Keshub’s emphasis on individual intuition of God made him indifferent to religious tradi- 
tions; it is impossible to identify him as a Hindu or a Christian, because he interpreted doc- 
trines such as the atonement or avatara in his own way. This opened him to the charge of 
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arbitrariness, and some of his followers objected to his acceptance of doctrines and prac- 
tices which Brahmos had rejected as idolatrous; around 1875 he became an admirer of the 
uncouth usage Ramakrsna (1836-1886), who despised Brahmoism and social reform. As 
Keshub’s interest in Hindu traditions increased, his zeal for social reform seemed to wane, 
and like Debendranath he was judged autocratic. The incident which brought these con- 
cerns together was the marriage of Keshub’s daughter in 1878 to the crown prince of Cooch 
Behar, a state under indirect British rule. She was 13 and the prince 15 (Borthwick 1977, 
180); the ritual included elements which Brahmos condemned as idolatrous, and polygyny 
was traditional in the family. The intention of the British officials who arranged the marriage 
was to bring modernity into an underdeveloped state (Borthwick 1977, 174-178), and this 
was successful (Kopf 1979, 328f.); but to many Brahmos it was a betrayal of their struggle 
against child marriage and idolatry, and showed an arrogant disregard of their views. Reject- 
ing Keshub’s leadership, they formed a more democratic organization, the Sadharan (“gen- 
eral”) Brahmo Samaj, in 1878. In 1881, Keshub formed his remaining followers into the 
Church of the New Dispensation, which was more interested in worship and spiritual expe- 
rience than in social reform. 

The example and missionary effort of the Brahmo Samaj, particularly Keshub’s tours, led 
to similar societies being formed elsewhere. The most influential was the Prarthana Samaj 
(“prayer society”) in Bombay. The situation in Bombay Presidency was very different from 
that in Bengal: British power was established later and more quickly, from 1800 to 1818, 
and followed a more concerted policy. High positions were given to Indians, most of whom 
were of the Chitpavan Brahman caste which had run the Maratha empire which the British 
had conquered. They and other Hindus took up English and Western learning eagerly, while 
continuing also to write in Marathi. The Prarthana Samaj, avoiding the problems over tra- 
dition and authority which split the Brahmo Samaj, showed its continuity with the past by 
using the Marathi poems of Tukaram and other bhakti saints in its worship. 


Social Reform 


One of the points which distinguished the Brahmo Samaj of India from the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj, and in turn distinguished the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj from the Church of the New 
Dispensation, was zeal for social reform. The main areas of concern were caste and the posi- 
tion of women; each of these involved several issues. Discussion of caste in the twentieth 
century has centered on the privileges of higher castes, the oppression of lower castes, and 
the economic disparities between them. Many nineteenth-century discussions dwelt more 
on the divisions among the higher castes, and restrictions on their conduct. In the Brahmo 
Samaj, the movements to discard the sacred thread, to allow intercaste marriage, and to 
encourage interdining were aimed not so much against caste privilege as against the division 
within the bhadralok between Brahmans, Vaidyas, and Kayasthas. Caste also meant pressure 
to follow rules of purity which were especially irksome to those members of the higher castes 
who were most affected by modernity; relaxation of such rules provided a middle way bet- 
ween the ostentatious observance of purity by many of the new urban class, and the osten- 
tatious rejection of it by Young Bengal. 

Use of the word caste can give a misleading impression that we are talking about a single 
phenomenon, or even a system inherent in Hindu society. It is better to think of it as a cover 
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term for a number of phenomena which may vary from region to region, and are constantly 
open to change. The situation in Bengal, where elite status is shared between brahmins, 
Vaidyas, and Kayasthas, is different from that in Maharashtra or Tamil Nadu, where there 
is a clear division between brahmins and those below them, and another between Dalits (see 
Quigley in this volume) and those above them (Ahmed 1976). The modern situation in some 
ways rigidified caste identity: the use of caste titles became more widespread in the early 
nineteenth century, while increasing contact between communities, and the British attempt 
to codify Hindu law, brought matters which had been the preserve of specialists into the 
arena of public debate (Bayly 1999, 94, 168). In the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, the methods and theories of physical anthropology with which the British reinforced 
the boundary between Indians and themselves, and classified Indians into hereditary types 
with different abilities, were also used by Hindu theorists to justify caste divisions. At the 
same time, the increasing accessibility of the Sanskrit tradition facilitated the discussion of 
caste issues in terms of dharma. 

Dharma literature says far less about caste than it does about varna, the theoretical divi- 
sion of society into Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sidra. The first of these categories can be 
identified, in any given region, with a particular group of castes, since in Hindu society the 
boundary between Brahman and non- Brahman is usually clear, though not always undis- 
puted. It is harder to identify any of the other three divisions with a group of castes, since castes 
which claim to be Ksatriya or VaiSya may be regarded by others as Sidra (see Quigley’s chapter 
in this volume). When writers discuss caste in terms of dharma, therefore, they do so in theoret- 
ical terms which may not be easily related to the realities of caste in the region where they live. 

In south India, the most fiercely contested intercaste issue was between the Dalits and 
the rest. The boundaries were clearly marked, socially, ritually, and spatially: members of 
Dalit castes had to keep a certain distance from others, and not walk on the same road. 
When economic advancement encouraged a low-caste group to transgress these boundaries, 
fighting broke out; another possible outcome was a mass religious movement. Such move- 
ments include the conversion to Christianity of many of the Nadar caste, first by Jesuits in 
1680, and later by Anglicans from 1784 onwards (Jones 1989, 156-160). The traditional 
occupation of the Nadars is to tap juice from palmyra palms and ferment it into a liquor 
known as toddy; their economic dependence on this disreputable trade, and their personal 
dependence on toddy, justify their low status in the eyes of higher castes, while the Christian 
Nadars set great importance on abstinence. A caste of similar status and occupation, the 
Izhavas of Kerala, was transformed by a movement initiated by one of its members, Narayana 
Guru (1854-1928). This too sought independence from toddy, but it was also a Sanskritiz- 
ing movement, using Advaita Vedanta to show that caste is not essential to a person (Samuel 
1977; Jones 1989, 179-182, 203-207). 

The most radical attack on caste using arguments from the Sanskrit tradition was made 
by Dayananda Sarasvati (1825-1883). Dayananda was a Brahman from Kathiawar in Guja- 
rat, but spent much of his life wandering as a samny@sin over north India; the A rya Samaj, 
which he founded in 1875, had its greatest success in the Panjab, a region where Brahman 
authority was weak. Though he learned from pandits, knew no English, and appealed to the 
Veda as his authority, he was influenced by modern ideas, especially after a visit to Calcutta 
in 1872 (Jordens 1978, 75-98). He denounced the worship of images and elaborate rituals, 
and taught the worship of one God through homa, the Vedic offering of ghi and plant prod- 
ucts in a fire. He aimed to restore the practices of the ancient Aryans (hence the name of his 
society); people should therefore be divided not into hundreds of castes but into the four varn. 
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as known in the Veda. Moreover, membership of the varnas should not be hereditary, but 
should be decided by public examination at the age of 16 for girls and 25 for boys (Sarasvati 
1972, 87). On intermarriage and interdining, Dayananda was conservative: they should be 
prohibited between the true, nonhereditary varnas (Killingley 1991, 27f.). His proposals have 
never been put into practice, but the idea of four varnas, based on merit and not birth, has 
become generally accepted in modern Hindu discourse (Killingley 1991, 30f.). 

Reform of the position of women again involved several issues. After sahamarana was made 
illegal, attention focused on the situation of widows. According to the dharma books widowers 
can remarry, but a woman can only be one man’s wife; and since girls could be married at 
five or even younger, they could become widows at any age. A widow, being neither an actual 
nor a potential wife, was a person without status, an unwanted burden on her marital family. 
The voice which was heard most clearly on this subject was that of Isvarcandra Vidyasagar 
(1820-1891), a pandit who was a close associate of Debendranath Tagore. Like Rammohun’s 
against sahamarana, his arguments were both textual and humanitarian; the outcome was the 
Widow Remarriage Act of 1856. ISvarcandra was also among those who attacked polygyny, 
which was widely practiced by Brahmans in Bengal; but this attack did not lead to legislation. 

Another issue was child marriage, in particular the early marriage of girls. This was 
common among upper castes in many parts of India, and was opposed by the Brahmo Samaj, 
the Prarthana Samaj, Dayananda, Isvarcandra, and others. In 1860 the first relevant leg- 
islation, affecting not marriage but consummation, set the age of consent for girls at ten. 
Renewed controversy, heightened by the death of a girl of eleven in Calcutta in 1890, led 
to the raising of the age to 12 in 1891. The law was controversial but ineffective, as was the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929, which set the ages of marriage at 14 for brides and 18 
for bridegrooms (Forbes 1996, 83-90). 

While the government was wary of prohibiting any Hindu custom, it was more ready to 
pass permissive laws if there was demand for them, as shown by the Widow Remarriage Act. 
Another example is the Marriage Act of 1872. This was passed in response to demands from 
the Brahmo Samé§j for a legally recognized form of marriage which disregarded caste, was 
monogamous and did not involve idolatry; the bride had to be at least 14 and the bridegroom 
18. To avoid attempting to define Brahmos as a community, the legislators required the par- 
ticipants to declare that they were not Hindus — nor Buddhists, Christians, Jains, Muslims, 
or Parsis (Kopf 1979, 103-105). This law was part of the background to the Cooch Behar 
marriage (p. 518 above): although the marriage did not contravene it, since the Act did not 
apply in a princely state, it betrayed the principles underlying it. 

These movements to improve the condition of women were the work of men, and treated 
women as passive rather than active. They were partly prompted by the view of James Mill 
and others that ill-treatment of women indicated a low degree of civilization (Forbes 1996, 
13). While the male reformers had genuine regard for women as persons, they also thought 
of them in terms of their procreative and nurturing roles: child marriage was condemned as 
pernicious to the health of (male) offspring. Women’s education could be a way of furthering 
the concerns of men, whose efforts at reform were hampered by the conservatism of their 
wives and mothers. A Bengali wrote in 1848: 


An educated native who is even at the head of his family is connected with poojah [piija, worship 
of images] which he under the existing state of Society cannot remedy and thinks it expedient 
for preserving domestic happiness to perpetuate it so long as education is denied to our females. 
(Palit 1972, 67) 
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It was not until the end of the nineteenth century that women themselves became public 
champions of reform (Forbes 1996). 

There was also a caste dimension to gender issues which the reformers tended to ignore. 
As the Bengali preacher Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) put it, 


All that you mean by your social reform is either widow remarriage, or female emancipation, or 
something of that sort ... And again these are directed within the confines of a few of the castes 
only. (Vivekananda 1972-1978, 5, 333) 


The issue of widow remarriage did not affect the lower castes, among whom widows tra- 
ditionally remarried; while interdining and intercaste marriage, as well as female educa- 
tion, were mainly concerns of the bhadralok. Vivekananda considered that effective social 
reform could only be built on a spiritual basis of Advaita Vedanta. The identity of the self 
and Brahman, he said (echoing Paul Deussen, the German interpreter of Advaita), was “the 
basic metaphysical truth underlying all ethical codes” (Vivekananda 1972-1978, 1, 385; cf. 
Hacker 1995, 292-298; Killingley 1998, 145-149). Hindus did not need alien moral norms 
(Anon 1845). 


Re-presenting the Past 


We have seen how Rammohun and Isvarcandra questioned prevailing customs by refer- 
ence to ancient Sanskrit texts. In 1891, during the age of consent controversy, M. G. Ranade 
(1842-1901) and R. G. Bhandarkar (1837-1925), both members of the Prarthana Samaj, 
opposed the early marriage of girls by showing how the age prescribed for a girl’s marriage 
had been progressively lowered in the course of history (Ranade 1902, 26-52; Bhandarkar 
1928, 538-583). We have also seen how Dayananda used texts to argue that the ancient 
Aryans practiced nonhereditary varna. Those who opposed reform also appealed to the past; 
but as Ranade (1902, 170) put it, “When we are asked to revive our old institutions and cus- 
toms, people seem to me to be very much at sea as to what it is they seek to revive.” Ranade 
and others used a consciously selective approach to the past, guided by “the voice of God in 
us” (Ranade 1902, 174). Bhandarkar saw the past as a progressive revelation to which the 
Vedic sages, Buddhism, the Gita, and the bhakti tradition had each contributed (Bhandarkar 
1928, 615f.). 

Another Chitpavan Brahman, B. G. Tilak, used textual study, astronomy, and geology to 
argue that the Vedas were composed in 4,000 or even 8,000 sce (Wolpert 1962). His reading 
of history, like Dayananda’s, pointed to the Vedas as records of an ancient and divinely 
ordained culture. Unlike him, however, he presented the Brahmans as the heirs and guard- 
ians of that culture. Tilak also extolled the seventeenth-century Maratha king Sivaji as a 
Ksatriya protector and patron of the Brahmans, and hinted that resistance to British rule was 
a duty which Hindus owed to his memory. 

A very different history of Brahman and Ksatriya was presented by Jotirao Phooley (or 
Phule, 1827-1890), amember of the non-Brahman Maratha peasantry. In Phule’s narrative 
the Brahmans had invaded India, seized the land from its rightful owners the ksatriyas, and 
attempted to destroy them as recorded in the myth of ParaSurama (see Matchett’s Chapter 6 
above). They enslaved the survivors by inventing the caste system, classifying them as Sidras. 
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Sivaji was the champion of the indigenous non-Brahman against the alien Brahman, and his 
role as protector was now taken by the British. Phule thus combined a common mythical 
motif in which low castes claim to be descended from Ksatriyas who were cheated of their 
status, with the Indologists’ narrative of an Aryan invasion (O’Hanlon 1985, 141-151). The 
view of the Brahman as an alien oppressor was taken up and elaborated by the Tamil anti- 
Brahman movement in the twentieth century, which was able to point to a 2,000-year-old 
Tamil literature independent of Sanskrit. 


Religious and Secular 


In the course of the modern period, movements to reform Hindu society became more 
varied, and leaders emerged among oppressed groups as well as elites. Yet there was gen- 
eral agreement that Hindu society must have roots in the past, and it must have a religious 
basis. The emphasis on the past refuted both those who thought reform could only come 
from the West, and those who thought it was precluded by an unchanging dharma. The 
emphasis on religion was natural when so much criticism of Hindu society attributed its 
evils to religion, while most of the ancient literature which became accessible was reli- 
gious, or used religious motifs. Keshub, Vivekananda, Radhakrishnan and others promoted 
the idea that Indian culture was essentially spiritual, in contrast to the materialism of the 
West (King 1985). 

There are exceptions to this religious approach to reform. E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker (18 79- 
1973), leader of the Tamil anti-Brahman movement, denounced belief in God along with 
Brahmans and their texts and rituals; however, others in the movement discarded these while 
retaining God. Apart from Ramaswamy and some extreme nineteenth-century Utilitarians, 
secular programs have come mainly from twentieth-century Marxists, and it is notable that 
many of these were Brahmans: M. N. Roy, D. D. Kosambi, E. M. S. Namboodiripad. The Marx- 
ists, like others, used the past as an arena for the ideological contest; one of their methods was 
to reclaim ancient Indian materialism, which they believed had been deliberately forgotten in 
favor of a false picture of Indian spirituality (e.g. Chattopadhyaya 1968). Another Brahman 
secularist was Jawaharlal Nehru, whose book The Discovery of India is a personal reflection 
on the past and what it can say to the future; he too extols ancient Indian materialism, but 
also the Bhagavad-Gita, Buddhism, and even Sankara. Revival is not opposed to reform; it is 
the idiom in which it speaks. 
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CHAPTER 32 


The Goddess and the Nation 


Subterfuges of Antiquity, the Cunning 
of Modernity 


Sumathi Ramaswamy 


The “fragile social achievement” (Appadurai 1996, 179) that is the modern nation has 
needed many symbolic fictions — some enduring, others more ephemeral — to sustain itself 
over time. Among the most intriguing of these fictions is the imagination of the modern 
nation as an ancient goddess who, as the embodiment of timeless values and cherished 
ideals, arouses adoration and commands reverence among her citizen-devotees. We see 
this fiction at work in many different parts of the modern world — the Americas, Britain, 
western Europe — but it is perhaps in colonial and postcolonial India, on the putative mar- 
gins of the metropolitan West where it first started, that the contradictions of thinking 
the nation simultaneously as ancient and modern become most apparent. In this chapter, 
by focusing on two such goddesses who put in an appearance in late colonial India — 
Tamilttay (Mother Tamil), and Bharat Mata (Mother India) — I reflect on some of these 
contradictions, inspired by Sudipta Kaviraj’s observation that “the nation, in India ... isa 
thing without a past”: 


It is radically modern. It can only look for subterfuges of antiquity. It fears to face and admit its 
own terrible modernity, because to admit modernity is to make itself vulnerable. As a proposal 
for modern living ... in a society still knowing only one legitimizing criterion — tradition — it must 
seek to find past disguises for these wholly modern proposals. (Kaviraj 1993, 13) 


The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Hinduism, Second Edition. Edited by Gavin Flood. 
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I will argue that although both Tamilttay and Bharat Mata cloak themselves in the mantle 
of great antiquity, strategically borrowing for their “disguise” from a vast repository of 
symbolic practices and beliefs that I gloss here as “Hindu,” they are products of a modern 
imagination, and telltale signs of their modernity set them apart from the pantheon of older 
Hindu goddesses on whom they are quietly parasitic. In making this argument, I want to obvi- 
ously resist the notion, shared by both their devotees and some scholars, that these mother- 
goddesses are but natural expressions of the devotion to the mother-figure that has been 
deemed a timeless and universal ingredient of Hindu culture and society. Instead, I propose 
that the imagination of these goddesses has been possible because of a new, even “secular,” 
ideology of motherhood that has accompanied the consolidation of modernity everywhere, 
India included. All the same, the passions that these goddesses have managed to arouse in 
the subcontinent, and the structures of sentiments in which they have come to be embedded, 
are distinctive enough that Tamilttay and Bharat Mata are not mere rehearsals of similar 
symbolic fictions elsewhere, nor indeed are the nationalisms whose fertile imaginations have 
generated them. 


Introducing Tamilttay: Language Devotion in Tamil India 


I begin my reflections on such matters with the figure of Tamilttay (Figure 32.1), who is the 
lesser-known and more local of the two, confined as she has been to the Tamil-speaking parts 
of India, in contrast to the pan-Indic Bharat Mata.' As the apotheosis of the Tamil language, 
and the founding mother and guardian deity of the Tamil-speaking community, the moment 
of her birth can be traced to an 1891 hymn in Tamil by the litterateur P. Sundaram Pillai 
(1855-1897). In this hymn (which since June 1970 has served as the state of Tamil Nadu’s 
official “prayer song”), the earth is imagined as a woman whose beautiful face is paratak 
kantam (“Bharat,” “India”) and whose radiant brow is the southern peninsula. The southern 
tirdvitandatu (“Dravidian land”) adorns that brow as an auspicious tilakam (sacred mark). The 
hymn then declares: 


O great goddess Tamil! 

Like the fragrance of that tilakam, your fame spreads in all directions and delights the whole world. 
Spellbound in admiration of your splendid youth and power, we offer you our homage. (quoted 
in Ramaswamy 1997, 17) 


Although there are occasional examples from before the 1890s of the glorification and 
feminization of the language (Ramaswamy 1998a), I have argued at length elsewhere that 
it is from the closing years of the nineteenth century that Tamilttay emerges systemati- 
cally as a figure of speech, worship, and identity in the context of the development of what 
I have characterized as “Tamil devotion” (tamilpparru) (Ramaswamy 1997). A loosely- 
connected network of praise, passion, and practices centered on the adoration of Tamil, 
Tamil devotion has underwritten many different projects over the course of the twentieth 
century, beginning with a religious revitalization movement which aimed to identify the 
authentic Tamil speaker as a follower of the lord Shiva whose worship was most efficacious 
when conducted through the medium of “divine” Tamil (teyvattamil). In tandem with this 
movement (and occasionally at cross purposes with it) were concerted efforts to estab- 
lish the “classicality” of Tamil in order to prove that Tamil speakers were among the most 
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Figure 32.1 Tamilttay (Mother Tamil). Color poster, ca. 1941. 
Source: Courtesy Kamban Kazhagam, Karaikkudi, Tamil Nadu. 


“civilized” peoples of the world, if not the most. Both projects were largely spearheaded by 
literary and religious elites in whose musings Tamilttay appears as a deity (teyvam) or a 
queen (araci), to be honored and worshipped very much in the manner that divinities and 
sovereigns are in this culture. 

From the 1930s, under the growing influence of what has been characterized as “the 
Dravidian movement,” the Tamil-speaking community also came to be imagined as an 
autonomous, sovereign nation (Dravida Nadu or Tamil Nadu) in clear opposition to the 
emergent idea of “India.” Through the writings of the poets and publicists of the Dravidian 
movement, Tamilttay moved out of the elite confines of learned religious and literary trea- 
tises and academies which had hitherto been her habitat, and was more widely disseminated 
through newspapers, street songs, political speeches, and even cinema. In this process, the 
figure of Tamilttay, as indeed the language she embodied, underwent a fundamental trans- 
formation, from autonomous deity and sovereign queen, to a frail and endangered mother 
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totally dependent on her “children,” the loyal speakers of Tamil. As the figure of the mother 
emerged as a sign of the authentic, pure community, and as a metonym for “the people,” 
and as their language — imagined as “mother tongue” — was configured as the bearer of the 
true soul, spirit, and genius of its speakers, the motherhood of Tamil was fashioned into an 
instrument with which to contest both British colonialism and Indian nationalism. So, Tamil 
speakers were told: 


There is no distinction at all between our mother who bore us for ten months, gave birth to us, 
watched over us, sang lullabies to us, and fed us milk and guarded us, and our Tamil language 
which taught us about good conduct and tradition, and granted us good values and knowledge, 
and which is the very reason that we live well and in prosperity. We have the same attachment 
to our language as we have for our mother; we have the same devotion to our language as we 
have for our mother; we have the same love for our language as we have for our mother. He who 
disregards his language ... is like he who disregards his mother and forsakes her ... (quoted in 
Ramaswamy 1997, 72) 


This assertion that disregarding their language was like disregarding their mothers, even 
matricide, was frequently used to arouse a “sleeping” populace to come to the rescue of their 
endangered mother language. This was especially so in the middle decades of the past century 
when the Indian National Congress party vigorously promoted Hindi as the future national 
language of India, a cause that was taken up as well with even greater enthusiasm by the 
independent Indian state after 1947. In the writings of numerous devotees of Tamil, Hindi 
(caricatured as a bloodsucking demoness, a sultry temptress, an upstart maid, and a false 
mother) as well as its chief patron, the Indian state, were targeted as the principal enemies of 
Tamil and Tamilttay, and hence of the incipient Tamil nation (Ramaswamy 1999). Between 
the late 1930s and mid-1960s, a series of vigorous, sometimes violent, anti-Hindi protests 
provided the context for the widespread deployment of Tamilttay’s body in various stages 
of distress and disarray. Anti-Hindi poetry as well as populist speeches from these decades 
abound with provocative images of Tamilttay shackled in chains, or confined to a dungeon. 
Her “children” were told that their mother’s body was riddled with scars and wounds; that 
her golden figure which was once adorned with magnificent jewels was now trapped in iron 
manacles; and that she was constantly in tears (Ramaswamy 1998b, 1999), 

In her guise as a frail and endangered mother, the Dravidian and Tamil nationalists’ 
Tamilttay closely resembled another “nationalist” manifestation of the goddess in the imagi- 
nation of those of her devotees who saw themselves simultaneously as “Tamil” and “Indian.” 
For these Tamil “Indianists,” Tamil is one among a larger “family” of “mother tongues,” har- 
moniously flourishing within the framework of the Indian nation, rather than outside it. 
In turn, Tamilttay is a companion to Bharat Mata, rather than her victim. Indeed, in their 
poetic musings, Tamilttay and Bharat Mata are imagined in very similar terms. They are 
both virginal mothers. They are the most ancient of women, compassionate and nourishing. 
And they are both owed allegiance by the Tamil speaker who is simultaneously “Tamil” and 
“Indian.” This is in stark contrast to the radical Dravidianist for whom Bharat Mata was a 
“false mother,” and Tamilttay is the only one who deserves the total and unconditional sur- 
render of every loyal Tamil speaker. 

In my longer work on the goddess, I have also argued that not only is Tamilttay variously 
imagined thus by her devotees, as the language that she embodies is variously configured, 
but that devotion towards her is multiply manifested, as religious, filial, and erotic. Indeed, 
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this is how Tamil devotion, fundamentally a network of patriarchal discourses and practices 
conducted largely by men, solves the problem of having a female figure enshrined at the 
very heart of its enterprise. She is first isolated and abstracted from the real world in which 
Tamil-speaking women of all shades have been disempowered through much of this century; 
she is then endowed with a plenitude of powers and possibilities which transform her into 
a strikingly exceptional Woman, not readily confused with the flesh-and-blood women on 
whom she is also obviously modeled. Though she may be thus empowered, her potential 
to exceed the control of her (male) creators is contained through her fragmentation. The 
plethora of multiple personae that she is endowed with works to prevent her consolidation 
as a threatening all-powerful being, even as it simultaneously opens up the possibility that 
her various selves may be deployed in contradictory ways for the different projects of her 
devotees. Tamilttay is thus yet another classic example of the objectification of woman as 
a thing “to be appropriated, possessed, and exchanged in the social relations of cooperation 
and competition among men” (Uberoi 1990, 41). Although some Tamil-speaking women 
have appropriated her to stake out independent claims of their own (Ramaswamy 1992), 
Tamilttay, like other exemplary female icons, is far from cutting a feminist figure in her guise 
as tame goddess, benevolent mother, and unsullied virgin. Visible and valorized she may be, 
but she is very much a figment of the patriarchal imaginations at work in colonial and post- 
colonial Tamil India (Ramaswamy 1997). 


Revisiting Bharat Mata: Geopiety in Colonial and Postcolonial India 


If Tamilttay flourishes as an object of “language devotion,” the more well-known figure of 
Bharat Mata circulates as an expression of what I have elsewhere characterized as “geopi- 
ety,” passionate longing for and attachment to a territory named “India, that is Bharat” 
(Ramaswamy 2002). As opposed to Tamilttay who, prior to my own work on her, was 
quite under-studied by to the scholarly community (for passing reference see Thaninaya- 
gam 1963; Kailasapathy 1970, 64-119; Pandian 1987; Lakshmi 1990), Bharat Mata has 
received academic attention from various quarters. This may be partly because, in contrast 
to Tamilttay, she was the subject of a fairly extensive official archive that was the product 
of the British colonial state’s interest in her (for colonial interest in the goddess, see Chi- 
rol 1910; Ker 1973 [1917]; McCully 1940, 264-269). Convinced about the centrality of 
this goddess to the popular mobilizations of Hindu religious revivalists and “revolutionary” 
nationalists alike, British officials - who were already quite ambivalent about the mother- 
goddess Kali on whom she was partly modeled — censored poetry and visuals featuring 
Bharat Mata from the early years of the twentieth century well into the 1940s (Barrier 
1974; Shaw and Lloyd 1985). Although this rich archive has yet to be sufficiently analyzed, 
what is clear is that soon after her initial emergence in the writings of Bengali devotees 
from the late 1860s, Bharat Mata became an all-India personage, appearing in the patri- 
otic poetry of every major linguistic region of the emergent nation from the early years of 
the twentieth century. It is also clear that it was not just the obviously religiously-inclined 
nationalist like Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950) or Subramania Bharati (1882-1921) who 
sought her blessings and offered her their allegiance, but even the more “secular” of mod- 
ernists like Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) or Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) who 
invoked her, if only ambivalently. 
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Scholarly interest in Bharat Mata has also been provoked in recent years by her prolifer- 
ation in the discourses and symbolic activities of various Hindu nationalist parties whose 
members have written poems about her, built temples and shrines in her honor, conducted 
all-India “pilgrimage” processions centered around her, sought to introduce her into their 
schools, and circulated her visually and materially through postcards and greeting cards, 
wall posters, and video film (see e.g. van der Veer 1994; Sarkar 1995; Bacchetta 1996; 
McKean 1996; Brosius 1999). The Bharat Mata of today’s Hindu nationalists is much 
more divisive than her previous incarnations and, as Patricia Uberoi rightly notes, less 
inclined to participate in a “secular” union to which all Indians regardless of their reli- 
gious affiliation are welcome. “In those days, her flag was invariably the Indian tricolor, 
not the monochromatic pennant of an imagined Hindu kingdom” (Uberoi 1999-2000, 
34). Although Bharat Mata today stands as a symbol of militant “Hindu,” rather than a 
composite “Indian,” nationalism, I would nonetheless insist that part of the reason for her 
popularity among her present-day devotees is the hard work that has been done through 
the course of the previous decades to make her a part of political landscape of the subcon- 
tinent in the name of a “secular” India. 

It is surprising, therefore, given her ubiquity in twentieth-century India, that Bharat Mata 
has not been subjected to the kind of critical scholarly scrutiny that a comparable figure 
like Marianne of France has received from Maurice Agulhon (1980) and others (see e.g. 
Hunt 1984; Mosse 1985). For instance, Bharat Mata’s remarkable presence in the nation- 
alist aspirations of diasporic Indians in the early decades of the twentieth century, such 
as the members of the San Francisco-based Ghadar Party, has barely been noticed, nor 
indeed has the poetry produced on her by Muslim and Sikh devotees (Puri 1993, 140-144; 
Bose 1997, 63-64), and by even the occasional white Christian votary like C. F. Andrews 
(Andrews 1914). There is some scholarly work on her place in the patriotic imaginations of 
her Tamil and Hindi devotees, although we know little yet about the differences that might 
set apart these regional manifestations from each other (Baskaran 1981; Ramaswamy 1997; 
Goswami 1998, 332—345).? Most of the existing scholarship on the goddess is narrowly 
focused on Bharat Mata in her Bengali guise (writ large as “Indian”), and largely limited to 
her place in the imagination of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1838-1894) (see Bose 1997). 
Although Bankim’s well-known musings from the 1870s and 1880s have been undoubt- 
edly crucial to the popularization of the idea of the nation as a goddess and a mother, recent 
scholarship suggests that the ground had already been cleared for such an imagination to 
surface through the work of others. As Indira Chowdhury’s work shows, Bharat Mata had 
already put in an appearance in the poetry and plays of various Bengali patriots associated 
with the “Hindu mela” (Hindu fair) in the late 1860s and early 1870s (Chowdhury 1998, 
95-119). The notion of India as the female deity “Adibharati,” had also appeared by 1866 
in the imagination of Bankim’s contemporary, Bhudev Mukhopadhyay (1827-1894), who 
turned for patriotic inspiration to an ancient Puranic legend in which the body of the goddess 
Sati was dismembered and scattered across the subcontinent in 52 different places which 
became pilgrimage spots in Hindu sacred geography (Raychaudhuri 1988, 39-41; 63-65). 
As Tapan Raychaudhuri writes, “Bhudev read into this myth a new meaning”: 


When I was a student of Hindu College, a European teacher told [us] that patriotism was 
unknown to the Hindus, for no Indian language had any word to express the idea. I believed his 
word and was deeply distressed by the thought. I knew then ... the mythical account of ... Sati’s 
death, but that knowledge did not help me refute the teacher’s statement or console myself. Now 
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I know that to the descendant of the Aryans the entire motherland with its fifty-two places of 
pilgrimage is in truth the person of Deity. 
(quoted in Raychaudhuri 1988, 39) 


Bhudev’s somaticization of the motherland, thus enabling the transformation of its inhabi- 
tants into each other’s siblings by virtue of being born of her womb and raised on her milk, 
clearly anticipates the prolific use of similar somatic imagery in numerous poems on Bharat 
Mata which came to be composed and circulated over the course of the next century and 
more (Ramaswamy 1998b). 

It is in this context of an emergent geopiety that Bankim Chandra’s famed hymn 
“Bande Mataram,” “Homage to [the] Mother,” was first published in 1875 in his journal 
Bangadarshan.? Incorporated later into his 1882 novel Anandamath [Abbey of Bliss], and 
set to music by Rabindranath Tagore and sung publicly in 1896 at the Indian National 
Congress Party’s Calcutta session, the hymn celebrated an unnamed “mother” in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


I bow to you, Mother, 
well-watered, well-fruited, 
breeze cool, crop green, 
the Mother! 
Nights quivering with white moonlight, 
draped in lovely flowering trees, 
sweet of smile, honeyed speech, 
giver of bliss and boons, the Mother! 
Seven crore‘ voices in your clamorous chant, 
twice seven crore hands holding aloft mighty scimitars, 
Who says, Mother, you are weak? 
Repository of many strengths, 
scourge of the enemy’s army, the Mother! 
(quoted in Bose 1997, 53) 


Although the hymn is not explicitly or even implicitly territorial, nor does it unambigu- 
ously identify “the Mother” it celebrates, nevertheless it soon became the rallying cry for an 
emergent patriotic cult of Bharat Mata from the early years of the twentieth century in the 
context of the “Swadeshi” movement that swept across Bengal, Madras, the United Prov- 
inces, and other parts of British India (Sarkar 1973, 1987; Bagchi 1990; Goswami 1998, 
431-443). From the mid-1880s, but especially from 1905 with Abanindranath Tagore’s 
well-known painting featuring her, Bharat Mata also becomes an object of “visual piety” 
(Morgan 1997), as artists sought to convert poetic musing into pictorial reality (see, for 
example, Figure 32.2). In doing so, they invariably turned, as many scholars have noted, 
to the emergent practices of picturing Hinduism’s numerous deities in “god posters” and 
“calendar art” (Guha-Thakurtha 1991; Mitter 1994; Larson, Pal, and Smith 1997). Picto- 
rial practice thus reaffirmed Bharat Mata’s status as an ancient “Hindu” goddess that poetic 
imagination had already conferred on her. 

In the course of the past century, her numerous devotees have invariably insisted that 
Bharat Mata is a manifestation of Devi or Durga, of the female principle embodied in the par- 
adigmatic female divinity, Sakti. So, Bankim’s Bande Mataram concludes by addressing the 
Motherland thus: 
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Figure 32.2 Bharat Mata (Mother India). Frontispiece to V. Lakshmanan, Putiya Arampak- 
alvi Tamil (Minram Puttakam) (Mannargudi: Shri Shanmugha Publishing House, 1958). 
Source: Courtesy Tamil Nadu Archives, Chennai. 


You are Durga bearing ten weapons of war, 
Kamala at play in the lotuses, 
Goddess of Learning, giver of knowledge, 
I bow to you 
(quoted in Bose 1997, 62) 


Similarly, Bipin Chandra Pal, one of her most passionate of votaries, observed in an essay 
entitled “India: The Mother,” that “[t]he outsider knows her as India”: 


The outsider sees only her outer and lifeless physical frame. The outsider sees her as a mere bit 
of earth, and looks upon her as only a geographical expression and entity. But we, her children, 
know her even today as our fathers and their fathers had done before, countless generations, as 
a Being, as a Manifestation of [Sakti] ... And we have always, and do still worship her as such. 
(Pal 1923, 106) 
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While her devotees may think and present her thus, I believe it would be a mistake to assume, 
as some scholars have indeed, a seamless and transparent connection between Bharat Mata 
and other female goddesses such as Durga or the goddess of earth, Prthivi So, Vidya Dehejia 
notes in passing that “[s]ince the land itself is spoken of in Sanskrit as Prthivi or goddess 
earth, it is perhaps not surprising that kingdoms, cities, districts, and boroughs are gendered 
feminine. India is ‘Bharat Mata’ or ‘Mother India’ ...” (Dehejia 1997, 14-15). Diana Eck 
argues more insistently that since “Bharatavarsha” or “India” is imagined in Puranic Hindu- 
ism as “the dismembered body of the Goddess,” it would be erroneous for scholars to link the 
imagination of Bharat Mata to modernity alone, for “such a view of its history lacks a longer 
historical perspective.” 


It is clear that the identification of devis [goddesses] with the land has much older roots in the 
symbolisation of the body-cosmos as inscribed in the land through its system of devi shrines. A 
considerable history of pilgrimage to the multitude of India’s hilltop, cave, and cliff-side devis 
preceded the use of the rhetoric of the mother-land in twentieth-century Hindu nationalism. 
(Eck 1999, 34) 


I agree with Eck that there indeed is a long tradition within Puranic Hinduism of iden- 
tifying the earth as female and as the goddess Prthivi, and of perceiving the land that we 
today know of as “India” as sacred (see also Kinsley 1987, 178-196). All the same, I would 
also insist that an entirely novel way of relating to national territory marks the modern 
moment in India, as it does elsewhere, and that this novelty manifests itself in the manner in 
which Bharat Mata has been imagined by her patriotic devotees as the presiding goddess of a 
modern geopolity. But before I detail this, I want to address the various “subterfuges of antiq- 
uity” through which “modern” goddesses like Bharat Mata (and Tamilttay) have managed to 
persuade even the learned scholar to forget their modernity. 


Subterfuges of Antiquity 


Quite simply, the principal reason one can be lulled into believing that Tamilttay and Bharat 
Mata are timeless ancient goddesses is because their devotees unambiguously assert so, and 
consciously endow them with personalities and powers that are associated with the “eternal” 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, especially Devi, the paradigmatic mother-goddess. So, in 
his poetry, her ardent devotee places Tamilttay at the very beginning of time itself and in the 
company of the gods, and deems her to be “everlasting” and “boundless.” She is the source of 
everything in the world — of knowledge and happiness, of wealth and prosperity, of bliss and 
light, indeed of life itself. In poem after poem composed on and about her since the 1890s, 
she is declared to be the destroyer of darkness and of false illusions. She cures her followers 
of anger and jealousy, and grants them true vision. She rids them of afflictions and weeds 
out their troubles. At her feet, even the worst sinners find salvation. By her very presence, 
she destroys the sins of her devotees. She is indeed their ultimate refuge (Ramaswamy 
1997, 85-97). Listen to one such devotee, the poet Mudiyarasan (b. 1920), who addresses 
Tamilttay thus: 


Residing in my heart that is your temple, offer me grace; 
Adorned in your garland of poetry, offer me protection; Resting on my tongue, 
grant me good sense; 
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[so that] In verse and word, I will be strong. 
I worship you every day and talk about your fame everywhere ... 
(quoted in Ramaswamy 1997, 85) 


And compare this to a random verse from the Devi Mahatmya, the paradigmatic text which 
marks the enshrinement of the idea of the Goddess in Puranic Hinduism: 


O Devi, we bow before you, who are yourself good fortune in the dwellings of the virtuous ... 
intelligence in the hearts of the learned, faith in the hearts of the good, and modesty in the hearts 
of the high-born. May you protect the universe! (quoted in Jagadiswarananda n.d., 53) 


So, by praising her in terms that have been used over the centuries to praise goddesses in 
this society, Tamilttay, although she is a product of a late colonial imagination, is eternal- 
ized and transformed into a timeless divinity. Further, she is not only praised in a manner 
befitting goddesses, but some well-known genres of praise used over the centuries to praise 
deities — genres such as the tirupalliyelucci, the tirutacankam, the of such poetic genres and 
praise strategies, her devotees have endowed their language with the powers and charisma 
that have gathered around deities over the century in this society. In turn, Tamil speakers are 
encouraged to relate to Tamilttay as they interact with their gods — with a mixture of adula- 
tion, reverence, and deep love. 

Much the same can be said of Bharat Mata who, from early on, was not just consciously 
modeled on the goddesses Kali, and Durga, but even imagined as their incarnations, as I 
noted earlier. So, soon after Bhudev consciously recast the Puranic Sati as his motherland, 
another of his contemporaries, Akshaya Chandra Sarkar, appropriated a Tantric text called 
Dasamahavidya, and rewrote it in 1873 with a new protagonist, Bharat Mata, imagined var- 
iously as the Hindu goddesses Kali, Bhuvanesvari, Bhairavi, and so on (Chowdhury 1998, 
96-97). Similarly, in Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Anandamath, a novel that is founda- 
tional to the patriotic cult of Bharat Mata that soon swamped the subcontinent, “the Moth- 
erland” (which shortly afterwards would come to be identified as Bharat Mata) is explicitly 
visualized as an icon housed in a temple, much in the manner that other Hindu goddesses 
would be enshrined. She manifests herself in three different forms, two of which are unam- 
biguously named Jagaddhatri and Kali, and the third, the “motherland” of the future, is quite 
clearly modeled on Durga, the patron-goddess of all devout Bengalis. Note the similarity bet- 
ween “the motherland” of the future and Durga in the following statement: 


This is what our Mother will become. Ten arms are spread in ten directions; in each a different 
weapon, a symbol of a different power, her enemy sprawled defeated at her feet, the lion she rides 
on mauling her adversary ... (quoted in Kaviraj 1995, 139) 


Such verbal attempts to constitute her as a divine figure through prose and especially verse, 
were also supplemented by visual productions in which Bharat Mata was unambiguously pre- 
sented to her patriot-devotee as a goddess-like figure. So, beginning with the 1905 painting 
by Abanindranath Tagore through today’s Hindu nationalist visualizations, Bharat Mata is 
invariably endowed with four arms — a somatic feature generally only reserved for deities 
in Hindu society — with one of her hands held up in a gesture of blessing her “children,” in 
much the same way that Hindu icons are conventionally depicted. Frequently, especially in 
the pictorial imagination of her more militant devotees, be they her Punjabi-speaking Sikh 
followers attached to the expatriate Ghadar Party, or her Hindu nationalist devotees of recent 
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years, she stands in the company of the lion, the animal most commonly associated with the 
goddess Durga. She is also invariably shown carrying archaic weapons such as tridents and 
spears (rather than a modern gun), and the ornaments that adorn her body are archaic, as 
is her clothing.° 

Many of Tamilttay’s visual representations as well bestow upon her an air of hoary antiq- 
uity, even though under the influence of the secular Dravidian movement (some of whose 
radical followers have even professed atheism), there are attempts made to present her as an 
everyday Tamil woman, clothed in a modern saree, shorn of any divine attributes. Although 
the official government of Tamil Nadu statue of the goddess shows her with two arms, the 
prototype on which it is based — which is currently housed in a “temple” to the goddess in the 
south Indian town of Karaikkudi-— was cast with four arms, one of which is held in a gesture 
of blessing her subjects. Befitting her status as an ancient goddess of learning and culture, 
Tamilttay is frequently shown carrying cadjan leaves (but rarely a printed book, although 
print capitalism has been critical to the dissemination of her cult).° Instead of choosing from 
a wide array of modern musical instruments that are in use in today’s Tamil life-world, her 
devotees have preferred to show their goddess playing the archaic “yal,” a lute-like instru- 
ment whose great antiquity they laud. The items of jewelry that abundantly adorn her body 
are declared to be the great works of ancient (but never modern) Tamil literature: so the 
Cilapatikadram [the Lay of the Anklet] jingles on her feet as anklets, the Manimékalai [the Jew- 
eled Belt] encircles her waist, and so on. As with Bharat Mata, her jewelry and her clothing 
confer upon her an iconographic persona that consciously remove her in most cases from the 
everyday Tamil modern (again see Figure 32.1). 


The Cunning of Modernity 


Yet, I insist that in spite of the best efforts of their devotees to pass Bharat Mata or Tamilttay 
off as timeless ancient goddesses, signs of their novelty and modernity are quite apparent to 
the discerning eye. I do so insist not just because my historicist training allows me to trace 
their emergence to texts and practices datable to the latter half of the nineteenth century — 
and not any earlier. My insistence also does not just follow from the conclusions of feminist 
scholarship that such female figures emerge as iconic in the context of a late colonial world 
in which motherhood came to be newly privileged, both as the sine qua non of women’s iden- 
tity, and also as the foundational site on which pure and true subjectivities and communities 
could be imagined and reproduced. And lastly, my argument does not just rest on the new 
ways of visually presenting these goddesses to their devout public (through media such as 
calendar art, “god posters,” cinema, and video) in poses and appearances that can be persua- 
sively described as “modern.” 

Persuasive enough as these reasons might all be, I rest my case for the modernity of these 
goddesses on the entirely novel manner in which the entities that they embody — be it the 
territory of “India” or the Tamil language — come to be reconfigured in late colonial India. 
In the case of Tamilttay, I have argued elsewhere that it was not until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century that Tamil emerged as an object of praise in and of itself, deserving adu- 
lation for its ability to ensure communication between its speakers, their schooling, and their 
governance, rather than for commanding the attention of the gods or being the language 
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that they favor. We get a glimpse of this new people-centered ideology that emerges around 
Tamil in the following declaration from 1879: 


Tamil gave birth to us; Tamil raised us; Tamil sang lullabies to us and put us to sleep; Tamil taught 
us our first words with which we brought joy to our mothers and fathers; Tamil is the first lan- 
guage we spoke when we were infants; Tamil is the language which our mothers and fathers 
fed us along with milk; Tamil is the language that our mother, father, and preceptor taught us 
... [T]he language of our home is Tamil; the language of our land is Tamil. (quoted in Ramas- 
wamy 1997, 11) 


Such a declaration reflects a new sentiment in which the language comes to be imagined, 
for the first time, as the personal property of their speakers as a collective. The myriad prac- 
tices of Tamil devotion place the people who speak Tamil at the very center of the project, as 
an imagined community of “Tamilians” (tamilar). This people-centered ideology of moder- 
nity inaugurates a patrimonial imagination in which language is constituted as a tangible, 
material possession that is transmitted from one generation of its speakers to another who 
relate to it as a property-owning “collective individual.” It is such a new imagination which 
enables, indeed needs, the figure of Tamilttay as the “mother” of all Tamil speakers who are 
converted into each other’s siblings by virtue of the fact that they have been borne by her 
“womb” and nurtured on her “milk,” and who in turn reproduce other future speakers. 

The geopiety that produces the imagination of India as Bharat Mata is similarly new 
because the national territory that she embodies is configured in a novel way — as a clearly 
delineated piece of Earth that is imagined as the exclusive, sovereign, and collective property 
of its inhabitants, the nation’s citizens. 

The proprietary relationship between the nation’s citizens and the territory they inhabit 
comes to be best signified by maps of the nation that proliferate in the age of nationalism 
across the modern world, India included. Not surprisingly, visual representations of Bharat 
Mata, the “mother” of the nation, show her in the company of maps and globes (on which 
“India” is delineated) from the early years of the twentieth century. In some cases, she 
occupies the entire map of India, in other cases, she appears to rise from it, in still others she 
replaces the cartographic outline of India with her own body (Ramaswamy 2001, 2002). 
It is the territorialization of the goddess thus, through her association with a specifically 
delineated “geo-body” (Thongchai 1994) that colonial and postcolonial geographical iden- 
tify as “India,” which arguably sets apart Bharat Mata from Prthivi, the older goddess of 
Earth. The incorporation of the modern map (as indeed the Indian tricolor flag which she 
frequently holds) into the iconography of Bharat Mata signifies a novel way of relating to 
territory — as a geo-body that is rendered visible to the citizen-devotee’s eye through carto- 
graphic practices. 

In both Tamil devotion and Indian geopiety, the objects of their adulation — the Tamil lan- 
guage and the Indian territory — are transformed from rarified abstractions into embodied 
entities that can be seen and touched. They are, in other words, framed as “pictures.” In a 
provocative essay that has been the subject of much critical discussion, Martin Heidegger 
has observed that “the fundamental event of the modern age is the conquest of the world as 
picture.” In making this observation, he was in essence underscoring the emergence of the 
modern subject who stands abstracted from a world that he could observe as “a whole,” and 
in turn, manipulate and have at his “disposal.” “There begins that way of being human that 
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means the realm of human quality as a domain given over to measuring and executing, for 
the purpose of gaining mastery over that which is as a whole” (Heidegger 1977, 132-135). 
In the last analysis, it is because Tamilttay and Bharat Mata are such “pictures,” allowing 
their devotees to see as “a whole” the entities that they embody, that I characterize the imag- 
inations that gave birth to them as “modern.” As pictures, they place the language and the 
territory that they represent at the “disposal” of their speakers and inhabitants respectively, 
sealing the new proprietary attitudes towards “Tamil” and “India” that have been ushered in 
by modernity. The subterfuges of antiquity to which their votaries resort notwithstanding, it 
is the cunning of modernity that enables the very imagination of Tamilttay and Bharat Mata 
as icons of new collective identities. 
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Notes 


1 For brief discussions of Tamilttay’s presence in Sri Lankan Tamil culture, see Daniel 1989, 35-36 
and Suseendirarajah 1980. 

2 For example, in all the poetry in Tamil on Bharat Mata that I have read from the twentieth century, 
she is never imagined as a widow, whereas Indira Chowdhury notes that she does so appear in the 
imagination of Bengali patriots of the 1860s and 1870s. It is possible that this in itself reflects the 
preoccupation with the plight of widowhood among Bengali social reformers in the later half of 
the nineteenth century (Chowdhury 1998, 96-97). Similarly, see Joseph Alter’s thoughtful com- 
ments on how the understanding of Bharat Mata in the wrestling communities of northern India is 
significantly different from the “xenophobic chauvinism” that marks the Hindu nationalists (Alter 
1996, 126-129). 

3 There are numerous works on the hymn and its subsequent history, much of it fairly hagiographic 
and patriotic in content. For some useful observations, see Bose 1974 and Das 1984. 

4 Acrore isa unit of measure which is equivalent to ten million. This figure betrays the fact that Ban- 

kim’s “Mother” was really Banga Mata (Mother Bengal) rather than Bharat Mata (Bose 1997, 53). 

It has to be noted that quite frequently, Bharat Mata appears wearing a saree and blouse in astyle that 

became popular only from the later half of the nineteenth century — yet another telltale sign of her 

modernity. For apperceptive essay that considers the politics of “clothing” the goddess figure more 

generally in the pictorial practices of colonial and postcolonial India, see Guha-Thakurtha 1999. 

6 Even when she occasionally appears holding a printed book — invariably the Tirukkural or the 
Tolkappiyam — rather than cadjan leaves, this is carefully selected from Tamil’s corpus of ancient 
rather than modern works. 
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CHAPTER 33 
Gender in a Devotional Universe 


Vasudha Narayanan 


Gender is understood and acted out in different ways in the many Hindu sampradayas or tra- 
ditions. The gender of the human being, the soul, and the deity are articulated, commented 
upon, debated, contested, performed through song and dance, poetry and theology. The dis- 
courses range from equating gender with biological sex, essentializing the “womanly” and 
“manly” characteristics, to changing behavior patterns which point to fluid gender identifi- 
cations, to the rejection and transcendence of gender polarities. The resources for such dis- 
cussions can be sought in brahminical Sanskrit literature which is frequently patriarchal 
in tone, vernacular poems, songs, narratives, rituals, icons, arrangement of temple spaces, 
folklore, and performing arts. The materials are plenty — we are looking at over 3,000 years 
of literature and over 4,000 years of material culture. One can move through the labyrinths 
of Siva or Visnu worship or seek reinforcements for gender theories through literature and 
rituals relating to the Goddess. We find many socially celebrated narratives and rituals of 
deities and devotees taking on roles and raiments associated with the “other sex.” One may 
spend the entire chapter deconstructing the many dimensions of Visnu’s incarnation as the 
enchanting woman, Mohini, and its commemoration in annual temple rituals. We could 
explore the portrayal of deities in iconography and popular calendar art to see how and why 
they are depicted as simultaneously having what may be “commonly” perceived as “male” 
and “female” attributes. 

Alternatively, one may look at social constructions of gender by just looking at what is called 
India’s “third sex” — the transgendered hijra community. On the other hand, philosophical 
discourses push us away from gender dichotomies to spaces which transcend the traditional 
polarities. The Hindu traditions have a wealth of materials which can inform us on how some 
human beings have understood gender in many ways over four millennia; narratives and 
arts which can contribute to the current academic discourses on gender. In this chapter, I will 
discuss issues relating to gender in a modest fashion by using the Srivaisnava tradition — one 
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of the well-known communities in south India and one which has a dominant influence 
in temple rituals in North America — as a thread to lead us through literature and rituals, 
songs and dance. Although the gender of the human being, soul, and the deity are all impor- 
tant, I will spend more time talking about devotees and the soul. There will only be a brief 
discussion on the all-important topic of gender and God in Hinduism, a topic which is worthy 
of a monograph on its own; and regretfully, no discussion at all of India’s “third sex.”! Since 
the Hindu traditions have transmitted their lore over centuries through the performing arts, 
I will allude to them several times. Even though it will not be possible to cover many areas in 
this chapter, using one tradition as a “base camp,” I hope, will give us a vista point to look at 
the expansive landscape. 


The Gender of the Devotee 


The mother says of her “daughter”: 
Night and day, her eyes know no sleep. 
She splashes her tears with her hands. 
O conch, O wheel, she cries and folds her hand; 
O Lotus eyes she cries and grows faint. 
How can I survive without you? 
she asks, and searches the earth, groping with her hands. 
O Lord of Tiruvarankam, where red kayal fish dart in the 
waters, what are you doing with her? 
(Tiruvaymoli, 7.2.1) 


So sang the poet Namméalvar in the ninth century ce. This song, which is part of a set of 11 
verses, embedded in longer poem of 1,102 verses, is recited in some Visnu temples in south 
India every day and acted out in a ritual once a year. His poem, the Tiruvaymoli (“Sacred 
Utterance”) is addressed to Visnu, whom he addresses as a mother, father, support of all being, 
child, and lover. Although Nammalvar was a male, like many other devotional poets, he fre- 
quently spoke in the voice of a woman in his poems. His image, thought to be charged with 
his presence, is enshrined in many temples including the sacred temple town of Srirangam. 
During the ritual in which this particular verse is enacted, he is dressed as a beautiful woman. 
Exquisitely clad in silk clothes, with an artificial braid flowing from “his” head, and bejew- 
eled, he is taken to meet “her” lover — the Lord Visnu. In song and ritual, Nammalvar, the 
male poet, is portrayed as woman longing for “her” beloved. 

Nammalvar’s stance as a woman in this poem and in the ritual, waiting for the male 
God, is a trope that runs through the many Hindu sampraddyas or traditions. It comes up in 
literature, song and dance, and rituals, and we will use it to lead us into the issue of gender 
in the Hindu traditions. NammAalvar wrote four poems and in all of these he seeks to be 
united with Lord Visnu. He is one of 12 poet-saints considered as paradigmatic devotees 
by a community called Sri Vaisnava. This community worships the Goddess Sri (Laksmi) 
and Visnu and considers the words of these 12 poet-saints to be a revelation, a Tamil Veda, 
paralleling the Sanskrit Vedas. In the eleventh century cz the Sri Vaisnava community 
introduced the Tiruvaymoli into the temple and home liturgies and began to comment on 
it — initially, orally and through the performing arts, and then later in writing. Selections 
from the Tiruvaymoli are recited daily at Srivaisnava homes and temples. A full recitation 
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with verbal and performative commentaries is also held during the Adhyayana Utsava, the 
annual Festival of Recitation. The program for 21 days starting with the new moon includes 
(1) the recitation of poems; (2) processions of the festival image through the streets; (3) the 
dressing up of the festival image of Visnu and the poets in various costumes; (4) enactment 
of particular episodes from the saints’ poetry or the epics by special cantor/actors called 
araiyars in Srirangam, Srivillputtur, and Alvar Tirunagari, all temple towns in the state of 
Tamilnadu, India. Of the many activities that take place during these celebrations, we will, 
in the course of this chapter, just look at two: the songs of Nammalvar (and other poets) 
composed from the voice of a woman, and particularly, the dressing up of Nammalvar as a 
young girl, and second, the portrayal of the male God, Visnu, as an “enchanting woman” 
(Sanskrit: mohini), to see how gender can function in some Hindu traditions. Specifically we 
will explore how the human being, the soul, and the Supreme Being are gendered in litera- 
ture and the performing arts. 


The Poet as a Woman: Nammalvar’s Words for “Her” Beloved 


About a quarter of the Tiruvaymoli is written from the voice of a woman. Nammavar speaks 
through the voices of “women” characters whose literary roles were well known in Tamil 
poetry written in the first few years of the common era. In the love poems written around the 
first and second centuries ce (Ramanujan 1967, Hart 1979) we meet young women and men 
in love. The poet — frequently male — speaks in the voices of a young girl in love, or her mother 
or friend who seem concerned about her welfare. None of the men nor the women alluded to 
in these poems were named; the poems were supposed to be “universal” and naming them 
would limit them. Nammalvar adopts these voices; however, in this case, both the lovers are 
named. The “young woman” is Nammalvar, and the “young man” is Lord Visnu. The later 
Srivaisnava tradition even gave a name for Nammialvar’s guise as a woman: they call “her” 
personality Parankusa Nayaki or the Lady Parankusa Tirumankai alvar, another male poet 
who wrote such poetry is called the Lady Parakala by the community. In the temple town of 
Srirangam, when the works of these poets (along with those of ten others) are recited annu- 
ally during the Festival of Recitation, some episodes are acted out in rituals over a 21-day 
period in front of the icon of Visnu. These are attended by thousands of people, with about 
400,000 pilgrims coming in on important days. Visnu, in Srirangam, is called Ranganatha, 
the “lord of the stage” or the “lord of the island.” Although the main icon within the inner 
shrine depicts him as reclining on the coils of the serpent called Ananta (“without end,” 
“infinity”), the smaller festival icon of him standing upright is used in procession and celebra- 
tions such as the Festival of Recitation. On the tenth day of the recitation, this icon of Visnu 
is dressed as a woman. This is considered to be a very special annual event and the ritual is 
called “Mohinialankaram” (“the adornment as an entrancing woman.”) The crowds are the 
thickest on this day and the next, the eleventh day after new moon (ekadas) in the month of 
Margasirsa (December 15 to January 14). Visnu, clad in white and red silks, with beautiful 
jewelry sparkles as a woman. “She” is taken in a procession around the temple as the throngs 
worship “her.” This attire and dressing of Visnu is a special favorite with the pilgrims; “truly,” 
they say every year, “tonight, the Lord is more beautiful than the Goddess (Laksmi) herself.” 

The recitation of the Tiruvaymoli begins the next day; the eleventh day of the festival. On 
the seventeenth day of the festival (that is seventh day of the Tiruvaymoli recitation), the 
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section in which Nammalvar, in the voice of a woman addresses, the lord at Srirangam (the 
poem given in the beginning of this chapter) is acted out. Just before the celebrations that 
day, the image of Nammialvar is dressed as a woman in beautiful silk garments, with a hair- 
piece and artificial limbs. The Lady Parankusa, as “she” is known, is carried in a palanquin 
to the Hall of a Thousand Pillars and the araiyars by “her” side recite poems with emotion. 
As they finish the moving verses, depicting “her” intense longing for union with the Lord of 
Srirangam, the priests who are standing by Visnu’s icon, lift him from his palanquin into their 
arms and walk towards Nammalvar. This festival icon of Visnu, known popularly as “the 
Handsome Bridegroom,” seems to be almost walking towards the devotee to be with “her” 
for a rapturous union, and the crowds applaud. The following day, Nammalvar is back in the 
Hall, back again in his usual clothes. 

Sometimes, Nammialvar, Tirumankai Alvar, and other poets, step outside the Tamil 
literary conventions and see themselves as participants in an episode from the epics, the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata, or one of the stories of Krsna (an incarnation of Visnu) 
given in the Puranas, devotional texts composed in the first millennium ce. Nammalvar, and 
especially Tirumankai, see themselves as women connected with Krsna and speak in the 
voices of YaSoda, Krsna’s foster mother, or one of the cowherd girls. The following verse by 
Nammialvar is typical of the genre: 


You were gone the whole day, 

grazing cows Kanna! 

Your soothing words burn my soul. 
Evening tramples like a rogue elephant 
and the fragrance of jasmine buds, 
loosening my bonds, blows upon me. 
Embrace my beautiful breasts 

with the fragrance of the wild jasmine 
upon your radiant chest. 

Give me the nectar of your mouth, 
and with your jeweled lotus hands. 
adorn my lowly head. 


The poet’s identifying himself as a “gopi,” one of the many cowherd girls who is in love with 
Krsna is a motif that we find in literature all over India. Although this is one of the earlier 
examples, in time, the love of the gopis, especially that of Radha, the girlfriend and consort 
of Krsna, is seen as exemplary. Some poets approach Krsna and speak as though they were 
the cowherd girl (Hardy 1983, Hawley 1986); others, in later centuries speak in the voices of 
Radha’s girlfriends. Men and women poets adopt the voices of girls speaking directly to Visnu 
or Krsna; though as Hawley has shown, at least in the north Indian sixteenth-century litera- 
ture, there is a discernible difference in the voice of the woman poet Mira and the voice of the 
male poet Sur who adopts a woman’s voice (Hawley 1986). The human being addressing the 
deity as a male lover is pronounced in some of the performing arts in the Hindu culture, espe- 
cially classical dance. One has to note three elements in this scenario: first, that the intensity 
of the passion articulated in the song — whether it is distress or wrath at the lover not com- 
ing — is palpable and it is not simply or just a metaphor for or an allegorical description of the 
separation (viraha) between the human soul and the Supreme Being. To explain it away as 
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only spiritual separation is to take away from the integrity of the poet’s experience and his/ 
her stark emotion. One cannot interpret away the intensity of the poet’s bodily longing as 
an allegory; one cannot speak simply in terms of the soul’s quest for god. That is to lose sight 
of the drama of the poet’s longing and love. Second, the devotional theme and the spiritual 
longing are also integral themes undergirding or sometimes overt in the songs and dances; 
we cannot by any measure think of these songs as just romantic fictions or conceits. Finally, 
one cannot simply speak about the “lover” poems (“nayaki bhava,” “mode of the heroine”) 
and songs as a monolithic genre. There are many varieties of such “lover” poems with dif- 
ferent portrayals of women; different notions of “femininities.” It is this last point that I will 
be nuancing, to show that one cannot automatically stereotype the woman’s voice as the 
helpless, pining lover. 

One of the many ways in which the separation between God and the human being is por- 
trayed is by speaking of the agony that prevails when one is separated from one’s beloved. 
Frequently, one is suspicious of one’s lover; a suspicion that transforms itself into wrath or 
distress. In many songs that are choreographed and performed in the Bharata Natyam style, 
Visnu, Siva, or Murgan, all revered Gods in the Hindu tradition, are seen as the absent or 
errant male. While, in general, the mood in the early Tamil poems (as in the Tiruvaymoli) we 
see more verses where a poet speaks in a distressed, “pining” tone than in an angry one, this 
is by no means the only sentiment expressed in the “woman’s” voice. Some women poets like 
Andal (eighth century) tease Krsna as “a prankster who knows no dharma” (Nacciyar Tiru- 
moli 14: 4) and Nammilvar, in anger, speaks of Visnu as the “cruel, wicked one” (Tiruvaymoli 
5.3.5). Nammialvar, in the voice of a woman, also threatens to “ride the palmyra horse” 
(Tamil: matal) to show the extremity of “her” passion for Visnu: 


Lifting my modesty, stealing my heart 
the Lord of the divine ones reaches the high heavens. 
My friend, this I swear: 
I shall shock all the earth, 
I shall do weird deeds 
and like a wild woman 
ride the palmyra stem like a horse. 
With no sense of shame, I shall ride 
the palmyra stem through every street in town 
and women from all the lands will cheer me on 
And I shall demand from the Lord 
a cool blossom from the tulai plant 
and adorn my head with it. 
(Tiruvaymoli 5.3.9-10) 


This is an allusion to a ritual in which a man publicly proclaimed his love for a woman by 
making an artificial horse using sharp palmyra leaves and “riding it” through the village. 
The ritual is described in Tamil literature in the first two centuries of the common era. 
The lover, the hero, was now willing to throw all circumspection to the winds and pub- 
licly announce his love for a young girl. The heroine, the village leaders, and families of 
the young man and woman, would all be convinced of his passion, and hastily facilitated 
his union with his beloved. This ritual threatened to hurt the man physically and was 
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considered to be an extreme step; the villagers, witnessing it, would be convinced that he 
had to get married to his love immediately and arrange for the wedding. “Riding a pal- 
myra horse” was supposed to have been practiced only by men; Tamil texts describing 
love proscribed it for women. The act, even for men, was considered to be “scandalous.” 
In Nammalvar’s poem, we have a “double” crossing over - Nammalvar, a male, speaking 
as a woman, who wants to act like a male. The “essentializing” of women that may be per- 
ceived in the figure of a lovesick girl of Tamil poetry is teased into other modes of behavior. 
We see a different twist in this scenario in a poem by Tirumankai Alvar, also around the 
ninth century ce. Tirumankai, also in the voice of a “girl,” wants to ride the palmyra horse, 
but acknowledges that a woman resorting to this act is against the rules of love, at least 
according to Tamil conventions. He says: 


It is true we have heard and understand that in southern texts that it is not fit for young girls, girls 

with glances soft as a fawn, girls with the gait of a swan, to discard their shame and modesty and 

ride the matal for their men. But we do not accept it. We hold up the path shown in the north. 
(Periya tiru matal 21) 


Note that Tirumankai Alvar says clearly that he knows the grammar of Tamil and the 
grammar of love in Tamil lands do not countenance women doing the matal. However, he 
says, he accepts the “northern” path. Women in the north, he says, ride the matal to show 
their unbridled passion for men. In his poems, he lists some of these women. 

It is obvious that the concept and ritual of matal is completely south Indian. Yet, when 
Tirumankai lists his examples of women who recklessly proclaimed their love in northern 
India, he rounds up the usual suspects and then some. His lists include Uma, Ulupi, Usa 
(daughter of Banasura), Vegavati, and Vasavadatta, all women whose passion for their lovers 
has been celebrated in written and oral traditions. He also includes Sita, who though known 
for the love she had for Rama, is hardly the hotheaded exemplar of a matal riding lover. What 
Tirumankai is saying is that these women articulated their love in public and were prepared 
to die if it was not reciprocated. Understandably, some of this is exaggeration, but one gets 
the point. Uma is Parvati and as Sati had burnt herself to display the pride of her love for 
Siva. Ulupi married Arjuna, Vasavadatta, and Vegavati figure in stories in the Kathasarita 
sagara. Ulupi, a woman, actually kidnapped Arjuna and took him to her land; Usa had a 
young man called Aniruddha (Krsna’s grandson) abducted and brought to her chambers. 
Uma/Sati killed herself. By stating this, Tirumankai says that it is acceptable for women to go 
public with their passion because it is done in northern India, even though he is aware it is 
not inadmissible in the Tamil country. What we have in this traditional literature is the painting 
of north and south Indian cultures and womanhood according to south Indian texts in broad strokes; 
what we have is a kind of “essentializing” of cultures and gender, and a ninth-century “protest” 
against the essentializing of gender. And so, while Tirumankai, a man, has adopted the stance 
of a woman in love, he feels that desperate times call for desperate deeds and he is willing to 
take the initiative and declare his love publicly. 

In any event, the lovesick woman is only one of the many kinds of women portrayed 
in literature. Speaking just about women in love, there are many discernible in texts and 
drama. This figure of the “heroine” or the primary character/dancer is developed in the 
Natya Sastra or “Treatise on Dance,” attributed to the sage Bharata. This text, possibly com- 
piled around the first two centuries of the Common Era, outlines the principal features of 
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classical dance in its religious context. The Natya Sastra becomes the reference for almost 
all classical dance forms of India in later centuries. In this text, Bharata speaks about eight 
different kinds of “heroines.” These are women in different kinds of romantic situations 
whom the dancer can portray in her performance. The “heroines” in these dramatic situ- 
ations are: one who adorns herself expecting union with her lover; one who controls her 
husband by her love; one who is separated from her lover because of a quarrel; one dis- 
tressed by separation from her lover; one who is enraged with her lover; one who is deceived 
by her lover; one whose husband is away on work; and one who boldly proceeds to meet 
her lover. Obviously, some of these are not quiet, resigned, and patient women; they are 
dramatic, passionate, and subjects of the story, not characters who have been objectified. 
In text and performance, these “heroines” are the intense women in love; in religious com- 
mentary and interpretation, they represent the human soul and the “lover” is the “male” 
deity. He has either not come to see his girlfriend (portrayed by the dancer), or is involved 
with another girl. Depending on the scene that is depicted in the song, the dancer (nayika 
or the “heroine”) exudes grief, anger, or rage at his tardiness or imagined behavior. The 
stances for such a behavior are prescribed by formulaic convention; thus there are a range 
of moods expressed when the deity, here envisaged as the male lover, is just absent, or when 
he is known to have spent time with another woman. The Bharata Natyam dance recitals 
are replete with dozens of such songs. 

In literature and performing arts, the romance and the passion between the soul and 
God is sometimes seen to be similar to that between Sita and Rama, the woman poet Meera 
and Krsna, or Radha and Krsna. Sita was married to Rama and they belonged to each other 
(svakiya); but Meera, and in some versions of the story, Radha, were married to other men 
(parakiya), yet longed for Krsna. In some cases, a woman may be seen as belonging to “all” 
and only going to one man for a price (samanya). These three situations become paradigms 
for the human-divine relationship in poetry, song, theology, literary and performative com- 
mentaries. Consider the following “padam,” a genre of classical Karnatik music in south 
India, which is sung by musicians and choreographed by dancers. It belongs to the second 
category; that is, a woman who is married to one man, yet longs for another: 


My dear, handsome, good natured Venugopala! 
I was married when I was very young. 
Now, my husband beckons — and I have to take leave. 
But do not forget the love I have for you. 
The lotus and sun are distant from each other — but the distance is insignificant? 
And so too, wherever I am, my heart will be at your feet. 
I shall always regard only you as my Lord 
And that gives me the courage to bear all that comes my way in life. 
(Attributed to Ksetrayya, seventeenth century; Sahana raga’) 


The voice of the woman in this and later padams is not that of a helpless woman who simply 
waits for her “man” to come. Here is a married woman who is addressing her lover, in vio- 
lation of the norms. Songs such as these and those of the woman poet Mira remind us that 
chastity and marital fidelity, which are crucial concepts in understanding of women in the 
normative texts on dharma, are bypassed when a woman is enthralled with her “man.” The 
environment is even more different in some other padams which speak of the samaniya 
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heroine; the one who will go to the highest bidder. The speaker is the male lyricist, Ksetrayya, 
speaking in the voice of a sophisticated courtesan: 


Pour gold as high as I stand, I still won't sleep with you. 
Why be stubborn, Muvva Gopala? Why all these tricks? 
You set women afloat on your words, 
break into their secret places, 
deceive them with affectionate lies, 
excite them in love play, 
get together the whole crowd one day, 
and then you steal away like a spinach thief ... 
You opportunist, 
you excite them from moment to moment, 
make mouths water, 
show them love to make them surrender, 
drown them in a sea of passion, 
and by the time the morning star appears — 
you get up and vanish. 
Pour gold as high as I stand. 
(Ramanujan, Rao, and Shulman 1994, 98-99) 


The protagonist is a worldly, educated woman, a courtesan from urban surroundings. We have 
sensual, sophisticated poems from a streetsmart woman, one who appeared in public like the men 
in the seventeenth century. It has been observed of this courtesan: “We thus achieve an image of 
autonomous, even brazen, womanhood, a far cry from the rather helpless female victim of the 
absent god in Tamil bhakti ... in contrast to the torn female personality of Tamil bhakti, the cour- 
tesan in these poems is remarkably self-possessed” (Ramanujan, Rao, and Shulman 1994, 38). 

Thus, the love between the human being and the deity is articulated as the relationship 
between a woman and a man against the backdrop of early Tamil poetry and Sanskrit “her- 
oines” in Bharata’s Treatise on Dance. The male or female poet, speaking in the many voices 
of a woman-lover, languishes, laments, cajoles, chides, threatens, and teases. The passion is 
striking, the drama, as a good drama should be, is engrossing. 

But the lover is not the only kind of woman’s voice that the male poet speaks in. Sometimes, 
he is Yasoda, the foster mother of the toddler Krsna, wanting to bathe him, comb his hair, drink 
his milk, and so on. Sometimes the poet is one of the cowherd girls who is complaining about 
Krsna to Yasoda about his apparent childish mischief that is tinged with erotic sentiments: 


O mother YaSoda: 

At twilight, the other day, he came, as though one familiar with me! 
He showed many tricks, he played with me. 

Holding and pulling my garment, he demanded a ball of butter, 

and so he warred with me, not letting go ... 

“Thaaye YaSoda@” in the raga Thodi by Oothukadu Venkata Subbaiyaiyar* 


The twilight time is the hour for clandestine meeting between lovers. Yet here we see a child 
Krsna who gets into trouble and who teases the cowherd girl. Whether it is Kulasekara Alvar 
in the eighth century, Oothukadu Venkata Subba Iyer in the eighteenth century, or Ambujam 
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Krsna, the sensitive woman lyricist in the twentieth century, the rasa or “flavor” created by 
the voice of a cowherd girl taunting YaSoda about the toddler Krsna’s mischief, has been one 
that Hindu devotees have enjoyed in song and in dance. In other verses, the male poet in the 
voice of the mother or friend spank and scold Krsna for his alleged mischief. The voices are 
many; the masks, numerous; the moods, ranging from distress to delight. 

In what ways does this role-playing inform us about gender? Some may argue that in the 
laments of the lovesick woman as well as in the ritual with Nammalvar, the portrayal projects 
a social, “patriarchal” relationship on to and replicates the male-female social power struc- 
ture in the human-divine relationship. This, indeed, is true in many instances, where the 
deity is seen as the supreme “Man” (Purusottama) and the woman’s “lowliness” is exalted. 
In some cases, it is not just a “lowering” of a male to assume the role of a female, but that 
of a low-caste cowherd girl as well (Hawley 1986). Should we then look at gender like caste 
assume that since a woman seems obviously lower than men in Hindu society the male poets 
assume the female role? 

Such a concept of gender would be correct, but only partially correct. As we just saw, the 
“helpless” woman is just one of the voices the male poet takes; he also takes those of a mother 
in command of her child; an excited cowherd girl; a lover who wants to proclaim “her” love to 
the whole village; a sophisticated, worldly-wise courtesan; and a wrathful lover, among other 
roles. In some rare cases, the male poet also takes on the voice of a father. In the following 
poem, Kulacekara Alvar (ca. eighth century ce) speaks in the voice of Rama’s father, who, as 
we see in the poem is separated from his son: 


The words of Rama’s father Dasaratha: 
Without hearing him call me “Father” with pride and with love, 
Without clasping his chest adorned with gems to mine, 
Without embracing him, without smoothing his forehead, 
Without seeing his graceful gait, majestic like the elephant, 
Without seeing his face (glowing) like the lotus, 
I, wretched one, 
having lost my son, my lord, 
still live. 

(Kulacekara Alvar, Perumal Tirumoli 9.6) 


In this and other poems, it is the ache of the separation that comes through; the role is one 
which depicts the vehemence of this distress. In some ardent poems, the poet assumes the 
role of a woman who is “possessed” by a male deity whom she loves; thus the cries are both 
plaintive and powerful. Nammalvar, the same poet who spoke so achingly about “her” lover’s 
absence, says in the voice of the “heroine’s” mother: 


“Tt is | who created the earth and the sea, 

It is I who am the earth and the sea... 

It is I who ate the world and the sea 

Is my daughter possessed by 

the Lord of the earth and the sea? 

What can I tell my daughter, 

who claims to know the earth and the sea?” 
(Tiruvaymoli, 5.6.1) 
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In this poem the “mother” of the heroine speaks in wonderment about her daughter who 
exults in her “union” with her lover. Nammalvar, the male, is speaking as a “mother” of her 
“girl” who is acting like the male deity. This double switch (male acting like a female who is 
“possessed” by a “male”) is not very common but shows the fluidity of gender. “She” seems 
possessed by him; empowered and hardly distressed. 

A dominant paradigm in Hindu literature, as we saw, is to depict the soul’s separation from 
the deity by having the male take on the voice and role of the female. The overarching arche- 
types are the cowherd girls separation from Krsna and the separation between the “hero” 
and “heroine” in Tamil poetry. Both these work themselves out in texts, arts, and rituals all 
over India. Although this assumption of a female role is common, we must note that such 
an assumption in not necessarily always one sided. We just saw a male assuming the role of 
other males who have experienced the “separation” situations. In some rituals, a woman 
saint may take on the role of a male; thus in rituals in Sri Villiputtur in the state of Tamilnadu, 
Andal, the eighth-century woman poet sometimes wears the dress of the male deity, Krsna. 

Whether it is a male or a female then, what is stressed is the intensity of the passion which 
can be depicted in many voices. The hierarchies seem to shift but it is not based only on 
gender — the mother, courtesan, or friend does not cringe in front of the lover. Here and elsewhere 
we see that gender is only one of the terms in Hindu hierarchies: there is caste, class, stage of 
life, age, and relationship among other factors which contribute to hierarchies. Gender here 
seems functional; when the mood warrants it, various roles are taken and there is no uni- 
lateral hierarchy in the literature. The many voices are important in the poet’s articulation 
of love and no hierarchy (at least the south Indian examples) is seen in between the various 
kinds of love. The voices of women and men in certain kinds of relationships are valued and 
privileged in this discourse and in the changing roles, hierarchies are done, redone, affirmed, 
and subverted. 


The Gender of the Soul: Three Encounters 
between Exemplary Men and Women 


The poet, the human being assumes and moves between various gender roles. It is clear 
that in text and ritual, the human being assumes various genders. But, does the soul have 
a gender? We saw in the ritual of Namméalvar in Srirafgam and in the songs of many male 
poets that they think of themselves as a woman. Let us come back to this question after con- 
sidering three short narratives, all well known in local regions of India. 

There is only one male in Brindavan A popular story about the woman saint Mira (fifteenth 
century) narrates her meeting with Jiv Goswami, a holy man and a theologian. Jiv Goswami 
refuses to have anything to do with her — or any woman — even though she is filled with love 
for Lord Krsna. She gently chides him and reminds him that there is only one “Male” in all of 
Brindavan (the land where Krsna played with the “gopis”) and, indeed, the universe — Krsna. 
All other beings are “female” in relationship to him (Hawley 1988, 126 and 203).° Goswami 
saw the point and saw her. 

Tresses, not dresses Mahadeviakka, a woman poet of the eleventh century, in the Karna- 
taka region, walks out on her husband, a king. She goes in search of her lover, Lord Siva, 
and his devotees. In time, she is so focused on Siva that she loses all sense of her own appear- 
ance; “she appears to have thrown away even modesty and clothing, those last concessions 
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to the male world, in a gesture of ultimate social defiance, and wandered about covered in her 
tresses” (Ramanujan 1967, 112). She goes to Kalyana where the saints Allama and Basava 
have a congregation of devotees and run a school for them. Ramanujan calls the dialog bet- 
ween Allama and Mahadeviakka as one between “sceptic and love child which turned into 
a catechism between guru and disciple” (112). When Allama asked Mahadeviakka who her 
husband was, she said she was married forever to Siva-Chennamallikarjuna (“Siva who is 
white as jasmine”). Allama then asked her why she had taken off her clothes as though by 
that act she had peeled off her illusions; and yet, she was covered with her hair. He asks: if she 
was so free and pure in heart, why did she have to replace her sari with a covering of tresses? 
Mahadeviakka replies that “Till the fruit is ripe inside the skin will not fall off” and goes on to 
say dryly that if she were to display her body, it would hurt him! (Ramanujan 112-113). She 
is accepted into the company of saints; but restless, she leaves them in search of her divine 
lover. While Mahadeviakka is apparently not self-conscious about her own body and female 
nakedness she recognizes that others do not have the same perception — but when they do, 
she implies, her femaleness and her body should not matter. No admission, without permis- 
sion A story in the epic Mahabharata (XII.321) speaks about Sulabha, a woman with great 
religious knowledge, who apparently wants to see if King Janaka is truly enlightened. At her 
request, Janaka expands on his spiritual attainment and affirms that he is enlightened. He 
concludes by saying that his soul is free of all attachment, is fixed on the supreme truth, and 
that he treats all creatures equally. Sulabha wants to see if this is true and through her own 
yogic powers enters his mind. Janaka accuses her of trying to seduce him, a righteous man. 
He tells her that she has no right to pollute him with her touch. Sulabha is not affected by his 
decrying her; she says that he has confused the soul and the body, for she has not touched 
him at all. 


True, our bodies should not touch, but I have not touched you with any part of my body. I rest in 
you like a drop of water on a lotus leaf, without permeating it in the least. How can you distin- 
guish between souls which are in essence the same? How can you call the contact of two enlight- 
ened beings unlawful? (Leslie 1983, 89) 


Sulabha concludes that anyone so obsessed with the external fact that she isa woman cannot 
be enlightened (Leslie 1983, 99), 

All three stories, all encounters between a male and a female, address the notion of gender 
directly. In all of them, the male figure is the learned, wise patriarch, the acknowledged 
“saint.” The first two stories reverse many hierarchies traditionally accepted in many Hindu 
communities — male gender, meditative focus, priestly functions, learning are all questioned 
by a woman who is obsessed with devotion to God. They, of course, highlight the importance 
of devotion over ritual practice and male learning. If it were not for the last story (and many 
others in the Hindu tradition) we would almost be tempted to think of traditional learning as 
male and devotion as female. But it is not so simple. 

The first story flows with the some of the moods in the devotional poetry we saw earlier — 
the deity is the male, and all, including Jiv Goswami, are female in relation to the divine. And 
yet, here and in many stories, the learned or the high-caste male forgets it (Venkatachari 
1978), and the female devotee has to nudge him, “awaken” him. In the second story, Mahade- 
viakka knows only Siva as a bridegroom. She is gendered as a devotee, but she is oblivious to 
her body. The outer signs of her biological womanhood do not matter to her as a person, yet 
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she is aware that the male saint is aware of it. Her answer is ambiguous; but Ramanujan and 
others have interpreted her as saying that while she is indifferent to her body (and its sexu- 
ality), this nominal covering with her hair is her concession to the male company around her. 
Eventually, though, she implies, it will not, should not matter; that is just the shell. 

Which brings us to the last story. Sulabha is clearly a woman and Janaka a man. They meet 
as peers, as philosophers and aspirants in search of enlightenment. Both are knowledgeable, 
both engaged in the practice of religious exercises. Janaka thinks of himself as enlightened 
but is conscious, indeed, outraged over his suspicion that Sulabha’s femaleness will somehow 
compromise his enlightenment. Sulabha’s answer is very different than Mira’s query to Jiv 
Goswami. It is not the case that all beings are female; it is that none are female — or for that 
matter, male. It is this last position, exemplified in the Sulabha story, that many contempo- 
rary women gurus have taken. Ma Anandamayi’s disciples thought she was beyond gender. 
Ma Jaya Sati Bhagavati, a guru originally from New York and who works extensively with 
AIDS patients, also says “there is no male or female.”” 

The notion that the soul is beyond gender would be consistent in philosophical dis- 
courses within the Hindu traditions. The Bhagavad-gita, one of the important texts of the 
philosophical traditions, has many detailed discussions on the soul (translated as “self” in 
many editions). 


It cannot be cut, it cannot be burnt, cannot be made wet, cannot be dried. It is eternal, present 
everywhere, fixed, free from movement, and perennial. (Bhagavad-gita 2-24) 


In these and many other verses in the second chapter, the status of the soul is discussed. It is 
interesting that while in this translation and some others translated by Indians (Radhakrish- 
nan is a major exception) the soul is translated as “it,” most western translators automat- 
ically refer to the soul in the masculine pronoun. The point made in the Bhagavad-gita is 
that the body is transient and the soul is definitely beyond the reach of material change and 
modification. 


Just as there are for the embodied soul childhood, youth and senility in the body, similarly there 
is also the attainment of another body (after death). (Bhagavad-gita 2:13) 


Here, the various changes one associates with the body are projected onto the many bodies 
the soul takes in the course of its reincarnations. The soul itself is not affected by these 
changes. This notion is picked up by many theologians, including Ramanuja in the eleventh 
century. Commenting on the verse quoted above, he says, “The eternal souls, on account of 
their being subject to beginningless karma, become endowed with bodies suitable to their 
respective karmas” (Sampatkumaran 1969, 26). Passing over the notion of “beginningless” 
karma, what is of interest to us here is the concept that the souls simply take on bodies which 
are most suitable to them at that point. Gender certainly seems to figure in this list that is here 
today, gone tomorrow, in the next life. Ramanuja elucidates on the fact that the soul is differ- 
ent from all material influences, like that of the body. Commenting on Bhagavad-gita 2:20 
and 25, Ramanuja says of the soul: 


It is (now) pointed out that, as the self is eternal for the reasons mentioned, and hence free from 
evolutionary changes, all the attributes of the insentient (body) like birth, death, etc., do not 
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exist (for it) ... [B]irth and death which are being experienced by all in all bodies do not ever 
touch the soul. 


As it is different in kind from all material objects, it cannot be thought of as possessing the essen- 
tial quality of any of them. Hence it is immodifiable, absolutely incapable of modifications. 


(Ramanuja’s comment on Bhagavad-gita 2:20 and 24; Sampatkumaran 1969, 34 and 37) 


The philosophical traditions preserve the soul’s existence in a place beyond the issues of 
all physical constructs including gender. So, while the devotional milieux of Brindavan or 
Srirangam may demand that the human devotee is a female, the soul is simultaneously 
beyond it. This is not to imply that the realization that the soul is beyond gender is in any 
way “higher” to the other; as in many spaces in Hinduism, here too we have multiple engage- 
ments, multiple visions of gender and the human being and gender and the soul. 


The Gender of Visnu 


Many of the “love poems” we saw explicitly addressed the deity as a male “God.” This is obvi- 
ously true for many Hindus at many times, but as anyone with even a cursory understanding 
of Hinduism can tell us, the supreme being is worshipped in many ways and many forms. 
The gender of the deity varies in the different traditions of Hinduism and in the philosophical 
texts. Let us simply consider the gender of the God Visnu, who is clearly held to be a man. 
Many of the Vaisnava texts tell us quite explicitly that the supreme being is the “highest of 
men” (purusottama). One of the most enduring hymns from the Vedas, recited regularly still, 
has been the “Hymn to the Cosmic Man” (Purusa Sikta). “The Thousand Names of Visnu” 
(Visnu Sahasrandma), a popular devotional piece considered generally to be a part of the 
Mahabharata and which is recited regularly in homes and temples, addresses Visnu several 
times as the “highest of men”; an epithet that is commented upon by theologians. But even 
in the Sri Vaisnava tradition, Nammalvar, whose feminine voice we just heard, speaks of the 
supreme being as one who has both genders and as having no gender. 


Being my father, 

my friend, and the mother 

who gave birth to me... 
(Tiruvaymoli 6.3.9) 


In several poems, he calls Visnu “mother;” later Srivaisnava theologians, commenting on the 
“auspicious qualities” of Visnu stress the notion of vatsalya, that is, the maternal love that a 
mother cow has for its calf. Visnu (as well as Rama, Krsna, et al.) is said to have this quality of 
maternal love towards his devotees (asrita vatsalya). So, the male deity incorporates in him- 
self the quality that mother cows are said to have — the undiluted, “essential” maternal love 
which seems almost biological in texture. 

Visnu is not just the “mother,” he is also the archetypal enchantress. One of his lesser- 
known incarnations, which does not figure in the traditional list of 10 but which is included 
in the longer, unedited list of 24 that comes in the Bhagavata Purana, is as a beautiful 
woman, Mohini (“enchantress,” “the one who ravishes.”) Although commentators and 
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theologians emphasize the notion that Visnu is the supreme male, poetry, narrative, and 
ritual feature the sparkling beauty of Mohini. On the day before the Tiruvaymoli recitation 
and acting begins in Sriratgam, and in many south Indian Visnu temples across India 
and the world (Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Malibu, etc.), the “festival” icon of Visnu is 
dressed as Mohini. This is on the eve of one of the holiest days in the Hindu calendar — the 
day called Vaikuntha Ekadasi. This day is the eleventh day (ekadasi) after the new moon in 
the month of Margasirsa. 

While there are many narratives of Visnu’s incarnation as a woman, the story of the 
churning of the ocean of milk is the most popular in performing arts and in sculpture. 
The grandest bas relief — one of the largest in the world — is on this theme at Angkor Wat, 
Cambodia, and the story is performed over and over again in Bharata Natyam and Kuchi- 
pudi. When the Asuras (“demons”) and the Devas (“divine ones”) fight over the nectar of 
immortality, Visnu appears in the form of a Mohini, an enchanting woman. The Asuras, 
enraptured by her appearance, agree to let her mediate and distribute the nectar, and she 
gives it all (with a couple of minor exceptions) to the Devas. While there are many layers to 
this story, at least on one level it deals with the enchanting, seductive form of Visnu which 
gives the divine beings a shot at immortality. In a sequel to this story, Lord Siva requests 
Visnu to take the form of Mohini. Upon beholding “her,” he falls in love with her. The deity 
Ayyappa is considered to be an offspring of Siva and Mohini. He is called “Hari Hara Putra” 
or the “son of Visnu and Siva.” His temple is in Sabarimalai, Kerala, and it is one of the 
most popular places for male pilgrimage in India. About two million devotees gather there 
for the peak days in January. 

The importance of the incarnation as Mohini survives today only primarily in rituals 
where the male god is dressed as female. Devotees retain the ambiguity in their understanding 
of this ritual. One the one hand, Visnu can take any form and he is father and mother; on the 
other hand, he can appear as the charming seductress if that is how the devotees envisage 
him. This trope — the male God as the entrancing woman and the devas (or human devo- 
tees) cast in the role of those who are enamored of “her” — has not become popular in later 
Vaisnavism, as did the image of a male devotee who adopts a female role. It is possible that it 
reflects a time when notions of gender were more fluid than the centuries when such delin- 
eations based on sexual difference were prevalent. 

Men wearing female garb are seen in the Mahabharata as well as in other traditions of the 
Hindu culture. During a year in exile, Arjuna becomes a “female” dance teacher, in the palace 
at Virata. The male devotees of the Goddess Gangamma in Tirupati dress as females, emu- 
lating and being possessed by the Goddess during her festivals. It is possible that the appear- 
ance of Visnu as Mohini is not emphasized more in the Srivaisnava tradition because of the 
Sri/Laksi’s increasing importance after the ninth century. The Goddess Laks! has a central 
role in Srivaisnava theology and is worshipped at home and in temples. She is portrayed as 
being inseparable from Visnu, residing on his chest, and we see this in all icons of Visnu. This 
inseparability from Visnu is seen in everyday life in the forehead marks that Srivaisnava men 
and women wear. The white, U-shaped mark is said to depict Visnu’s feet and the red line in 
the middle is Laksmi. The inseparability of the couple who are the divine supreme deities 
is even more dramatically seen in the figure of the Ardhanarisvara (“the God who is half 
female”) worshipped by the followers of the god Siva. In this image, popular in icons and in 
calendar art, the right half of the figure is the male god Siva and the left half is Parvati. Visnu 
is seen to be “the highest man” as incarnate as a woman. He is called “mother,” but in later 
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centuries he is better known as inseparable from the Goddess Laksmi. But the same being is 
also beyond gender; listen to Nammalvar: 


Neither male nor female, nor is he neuter. 

He cannot be seen, he’s not one who is, 

nor one who’s not. 

When you desire him, he takes the form 

of your desire, 

but he’s not that either: 

it’s very hard indeed to speak about my Lord. 
(Tiruvaymoli 2.5.10) 


Although later commentators stress the pronoun “he” in this verse and say it refers to the 
“highest of men,” the verse itself pushes the limits of our understanding of gender and 
clearly says that the supreme being is neither male nor female. In saying so, Namméalvar is 
following that strand of the Upanisads which speaks of the ineffable nature of the supreme 
Brahman: “before it is reached, words turn back, along with the mind” (Taittirlya Upanisad, 
2.9.1). The soul and the supreme being, then, are in the devotional universe; gendered, but 
in philosophical discourses, beyond gender. 


Reflections 


Are the rituals, the dances, the songs, constructed and performed by men and women in the 
Hindu tradition important in our understanding of gender? Ann Gold (2000) distinguishes 
between two approaches in the study of gender configurations in south Asia and the closely 
related subject of women’s roles in south Asian society. There are scholars, she says, who 
highlight the endemic and systemic devaluation and consequent disempowerment of women 
at every level, from social and economic to cosmological and psychological. These scholars 
do not take the words of the women or their rituals as empowering them in any way, and 
conclude that “any moves women do make against their gender-determined fates are fairly 
futile and ultimately insignificant, given the overweening structural circumstances by which 
women’s lives are circumscribed” (Gold 2000, 204). The second group tend to write from 
situated experiences and portray the different ways in which women live, negotiate, and ima- 
gine their gender identities. This group recognizes and acknowledges women’s numerous dis- 
advantages but also takes their speech and rituals as “possessing the actual acute potency in 
particular situations, and further potentiality to alter existing gender in a devotional universe 
585 power structures” (ibid.: 204-205). The study of gender in this chapter has accepted 
the second model but also recognized that some of these women’s roles are also available to 
male devotees under certain circumstances. In the devotional milieux, the female role of the 
Tamil “heroine” or YaSoda, or a cowherd girl, is empowering to the male and female devotees 
and dancers because of its relational proximity to a male god. Narratives, song, and dance 
enhance this fluidity of gender roles and cannot be seen as just a helpless performances in a 
patriarchal universe. 

In recent scholarship, the relationship between gender and sex is understood in at least 
three ways. One way is to see gender and sex as homologous: they are the same. According 
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to this view the differences between “men” and “women” are natural and essential; one’s 
gender is an inevitable result of the physiological differences. A second way is to see the rela- 
tionship as analogous. Gender consciousness is understood to be based on socialization and 
lived experience; thus gender symbolizes sex. Thus, some feminist thinkers and social sci- 
entists perceive sex to be “natural while gender is cultural, subject to human variation and 
construction” (Kishwar 1990; Warne 1999, 142). This model accepts, to some extent, the 
notion of a “normative heterosexuality grounded in biological nature, although it allows for 
particular cultural constructions which transgress a strict linkage of sex and gender” (ibid.). 
The third model sees sex and gender as heterogenous. Sex and gender are both not natural 
and innate; in fact, gender may construct sex. According to one position — in a range of 
positions that construct this model — “sexual dimorphism is not absolute; ‘nature’ produces 
humans with a range of combinations of hormones, chromosomes and sexual apparatuses” 
(ibid.). The choice involving a male/female continuum is a human choice and a conceptual 
construct. Power is central to the understanding of distinctions; divisions and hierarchy are 
inherent in the act of “gendering.” 

It is possible to discern, in the songs and rituals of the Hindu traditions, concepts which 
seem to allow for all of these ways of thinking; though the second way of interpreting the 
relationship between sex and gender may be more easily discernible. It is when one moves 
into philosophical and theological essays that one is urged to go beyond all dichotomies, 
including gender for the soul and for the deity. At the human level, however, the devotees 
happily distinguish between various gender roles but keep the boundaries permeable and 
fluid. There are many kinds of femininities as there are many kinds of women, as we saw 
earlier. Role-playing as a woman is not simply to feel weak in front of a patriarchal deity, but 
to enjoy the many nuances of love in the situations framed by the conceit of Tamil poems or 
Puranic/epic narratives. 
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Notes 


1 There is a considerable body of literature on the hijra community of India. See, for instance, the 
works of Serena Nanda (2000) and Gayatri Reddy. 

2 That is, the lotus blossoms when it sees the sun. 

3 Translated by Vinod Menon of Chicago; personal communication. 

4 “Thaaye YaSoda” is a very popular song which is performed in many classical Bharata. Naty- 
am recitals. 

5 In his poem “Tiruviruttam,” Nammalvar speaks in the voice of the (male) “hero” of classical 
Tamil poems. 

6 Hawley, in a personal communication, writes that the saint is identified either as “Jiva or as Rupa 
Goswamin, depending on the version”. The earliest source for this story is the Bhaktirasabodhini 
commentary of Priyadas (1712 ce) on the Bhaktamal of Nabhaji. It is tika kavitta 514, which appears 
on p. 721 of the frequently consulted edition entitled “Sribhaktamal,” for which there is a commen- 
tary by Sitaramsaran Bhagavanprasad Rupkala (Lucknow: Tejkumar Press, 1969: apparently first 
published by Naval Kishore Press, 1914). 

7 Personal Interview with Ma Jaya Sati Bhagavati in Oct. 1998; interview with Professors Yudit 
Greenberg, Kathleen Erndl, and myself. 
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